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ERRATA. 


Page  179,  tenth  line  from  bottom,  last  word,  for  of,  read  or. 
Page  198,  middle,  for  2,  prefixed  to  the  integral,  read     ~ 


Page  lo6,   line    17,  and  page  165,  line  ■V^,  jot      ±^^ 
•'  Fechner." 

Page  159,  line  8,  omit  "as  Brewster  first  observed." 


LKr%ju%»». 


*  This  paper  is  a  continnation  of  my  paper  *'0n  a  Telepathic  Explanation  of 
mhcaUed  Spiritualistic  Phenomena  "  in  Proceedings  VII.    Bnt  as  that 

called  these  papers  hy  the  name  of  the  phenome- 

^  Clelia "  case  in  my  previous  paper,  two 

ohtained  at  about  the  same  time.     These 

.  AttA  nfiJ)  16  vUiy  ev  86  c  earf  ee  (Believe 

'^  the  question,  **  How  shall  I 

iis  that  the  anagrams  vrere^ 

dned  to  be  susceptible  oif 

I,  however,  that  there  waa 
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KRRATA. 


Page  179,  tenth  lin«  from  botton,  last  word,  for  .,/,  read  or. 
P-^-  198,  .niddle,  for  2,  prefixed  to  the  integral,  rea 


x)- 


Page  lo6,  line    17,  and  page   165,  line  '-Vl^    for  -  i/wnnicm. 
**•  Fechner." 

Page  159,  line  8,  omit  "as  Brewster  first  observed.'' 


*  This  paper  is  a  continnation  of  my  paper  *'0n  a  Telepathic  Explanation  of 
eertain  so-called  Spiritualistic  Phenomena  "  in  Proceedings  VII.    But  as  that 
title  was  cumbrous,  I  have  now  called  these  papers  by  the  name  of  the  phenome- 
non with  which  they  mainly  deal. 

t  To  the  anagrams  cited  in  the  ''  Clelia"  case  in  my  previous  paper,  two 
others  should  be  added,  which  Mr.  A.  obtained  at  about  the  same  time.  These 
were  ieh  iov  ogf  wle  (I  go,  vow  belief),  and  neb  16  vbliy  cv86  e  earf  ee  (Believe 
by  fear  even  !  1866).  This  last  was  an  answer  to  the  question,  **  How  shall  I 
believe  ? "  and  seems  quite  to  negative  the  hypothesis  that  the  anagrams  wer& 
mere  chance  combinations  of  letters,  which  happened  to  be  susceptible  of 
anangement  in  sentences.  It  should  be  mentioned,  however,  tVvat  Oi«t^  \9«a> 
an  i  too  much  in  one  of  the  anagrams  previously  cited. 
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ADDITIONS  AND  CORRECTIONS. 

Page  91,  line  IS,  add: — In  another  communication  he  adds,  "My 
friend  had  been  dead  some  days  liefore  I  heurd  the  voice.  I  had  no 
previous  intimation  that  he  was  ill.  He  died  of  dropsy,  and  rather 
suddenly  ;  for  the  day,  or  second  day,  before  his  death  he  was  engaged 
in  writing." 

Page  100,  line  20,  add : — This  occurrence  took  place  in  1847. 

Page  101,  line  8,ybr  "seem  "  reofl  "  seems." 

Page  150,  line  17,/>r  "  Mr.  W."  read  "Mr.  Z." 

Page  156,  line  17,  and  page  165,  line  .S2,  for  "  Delbceuf "  rea^l 
"  Fechner." 

Page  159,  line  8,  omit  "as  Brewster  first  observed.'* 


*  This  paper  is  a  continuation  of  my  paper  "On  a  Telepathic  Explanation  of 
^ertam  so-called  Spiritualistic  Phenomena  "  in  Proceedings  VII.    But  as  that 
title  was  cumbrous,  I  have  now  called  these  papers  by  the  name  of  the  phenome- 
non with  which  they  mainly  deal. 

t  To  the  anagrams  cited  in  the  "Clelia"  case  in  my  previous  paper,  two 
others  should  be  added,  which  Mr.  A.  obtained  at  about  the  same  time.  These 
were  ieb  iov  ogf  wle  (I  go,  vow  belief),  and  neb  16  vbliy  ev8G  e  ear/  ee  (Believe 
l>y  fear  even  !  1866).  This  last  was  an  answer  to  the  question,  "  How  shall  I 
l>dieve  ? "  and  seems  quite  to  negative  the  hypothesis  that  the  anagrams  were 
ttere  chance  combinations  of  letters,  which  happened  to  be  susceptible  ot 
>ningement  in  sentences.  It  should  be  mentioned,  however,  lYv&t  t\v«i^  \9«a> 
tt  i  too  much  in  one  of  the  anagrams  previovLBly  cited. 
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The  twelfth  General  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  at  the  Rooms 
id  the  Society  of  British  Ai'tists,  Suffolk-street,  Pall  Mall,  on  Friday,. 
January  30. 

Professor  Henry  Sidgwick,  President,  in  the.  Chair. 

The  first  half  of  a  paper  by  Mrs.  Sidgwick,  on  "The  Evidence, 
collected  by  the  Society,  for  Phantasms  of  the  Dead,"  was  read.  The 
piper,  in  its  complete  form,  is  printed  further  on. 


I. 

AUTOMATIC    WRITING.— II.* 

By  F.  W.  H.  Myers. 


Part  II. 

In  a  previous  paper  I  discussed  certain  forms  of  automatic  writing- 
which  seem  referable  to  the  operation  of  unconscious  cerebral  action. 
1  endeavoured  to  show  that  in  cases  where  the  message  written  fails  to 
convey  any  facts  which  demonstrably  are  not  known  to  the  writer,  and 
never  have  been  known  to  him,  there  is  no  need  to  assume  that  any 
intelligence  but  his  own  has  been  concerned  in  the  message.  I 
maintained  that  this  was  the  case  even  where  the  message  took  the  form 
of  an  anagram,  which  the  writer  had  some  trouble  in  deciphering.! 

*  This  paper  is  a  continuation  of  my  paper  "On  a  Telepathic  Explanation  of 
eertam  so-called  Spiritualistic  Phenomena  "  in  Prouedxngs  VII.    But  as  that 
title  was  cumbrous,  I  have  now  called  these  papers  by  the  name  of  the  phenome- 
non with  which  they  mainly  deal. 

t  To  the  anagrams  cited  in  the  "  Clelia "  case  in  my  previous  paper,  two 
others  should  be  added,  which  Mr.  A.  obtained  at  about  the  same  time.  These 
were  ieb  iov  ogf  wU  (I  go,  vow  belief),  and  neb  16  vbliy  ev  86  c  earf  ee  (Believe 
by  fear  even  !  1866).  This  last  was  an  answer  to  the  question,  **  How  shall  I 
believe  ? "  and  seems  quite  to  negative  the  hypothesis  that  the  anagrams  were 
ntere  chance  combinations  of  letters,  which  happened  to  be  susceptible  of 
Anangement  in  sentences.  It  should  be  mentioned,  however,  that  there  was- 
to  i  too  much  in  one  of  the  anagrama  previously  cited. 
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The  mentation'^  involved  in  such  a  case  must  of  course  be  of  a  very 
unusual  kind,  and  I  shall  return  to  its  discussion  later  in  this  paper. 
For  the  present  it  is  enough  to  point  out  that  there  is  really  no  line 
which  can  be  consistently  laid  down  beforehand  as  demarcating  self- 
inspired  from  extraneously-inspired  messages,  except  the  presence  in 
such  messages  of  definite  pieces  of  information,  such  as  in  a  court  of 
justice  it  would  be  considered  possible  to  prove  that  the  writer  or 
speaker  could  never  have  possessed. 

But  I  went  on  to  point  out  that  there  are,  in  fact,  some  trustworthy 
cases  where  the  automatic  me^ssage  does  include  facts  unknown  to  the, 
writer.  I  cited  a  few  of  these,  and  showed  that  our  hypothesis  of 
Thought-transference, — of  communication  from  one  living  mind  to 
another, — would  explain  the  cases  given,  although  in  one  at  least  of 
those  cases  the  persons  concerned  had  felt  convinced  that  the  spirit  of  a 
dead  man  had  intervened.  I  shall  proceed  now  to  give  some  more 
cases  of  this  kind,  and  shall  lead  up  to  a  palmary  instance  (the 
Kev.  P.  H.  Newnham's)  by  some  briefer  cases,  so  arranged  as  to 
illustrate  some  important  points. 

A.  In  the  first  case  there  is  an  apparent  element  of  prophecy  ;  and 
I  quote  it  in  order  to  show  how  fallacious  this  appearance  is,  and  how 
easily  an  ordinary  mental  anticipation  of  the  future,  if  it  in  any  way 
becomes  exterrialised,  may  look  like  a  revelation.  Miss  Summerbell's 
name  is  by  this  time  famOiar  to  our  readers. 

Planchette. — Miss  SuMBfEBBELL's  Case. 

I  have  used  Planchette  a  great  deal,  but  the  result  has  generally  been 
nonsense  ;  but  I  remembered  two  occasions  when  it  correctly  interpreted  the 
thought  of  someone  in  the  room,  whose  hands  were  not  upon  it.  About  a 
year  ago,  we  were  amusing  ourselves  by  asking  it  what  Christmas  presents 
we  should  have.  My  hands  were  upon  Planchette,  and  I  believe  Miss  Lay's, 
but  in  any  case  it  is  quite  certain  that  neither  of  the  persons  who  were 
touching  it  could  possibly  know  the  answer  to  the  question  I  asked.  I  said, 
**  What  will  Miss  T.  have  at  Christmas  ? "  Miss  T.  was  in  the  room,  but  noi 
near  the  table.  Planchette  immediately  wrote  down  a  rather  large  sum  <^ 
money.  I  asked,  "Who  is  to  give  it?"  It  wrote  **  B.  and  one  other." 
t^me  weeks  afterwards  I  met  Miss  T.,  who  asked  me  if  I  remembered  what 
Planchette  had  written.  I  remembered  it  perfectly.  She  said,  **Ihave 
received  more  than  that  sum,  but  I  knew  about  it  at  the  time,  though  not  the 
<ezact  sum,  and  I  believe  that  must  have  been  thought-reading,  for  I  am 
•certain  that  nobody  in  the  room  knew  of  it,  but  myself."  The  money  was" 
given  by  a  relative  whose  surname  begins  with  B.,  and  another  person. 

*  This  word  is  due,  I  believe,  to  Dr.  Metcalfe- Johnson,  aud  has  been  adopted 

by  Dr.  Uughliugs- Jackson.  It  is  more  convenient  than  '*  mental  action"  both  as 

being  one  word  instead  of  two,  and  as  avoiding  the  term  ''action",  which  sounds 

inappropriate  in  some  cases,  where  a  relative  passivity  is  the  fact  to  be  broogfai 

4fat,    Moreover,  "mentation  "  seems  an  obvious  coiT«\al\\«  to  **  cerebration." 
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On  amother  oocauon,  we  asked  a  friend  to  dictate  a  question,  the  answer 
tovhich  we  did  not  know.  She  said,  '*Who  is  coming  to  breakfast  to- 
noKTow  ?"  Miss  Lay  and  I  placed  our  hands  upon  Planchette  and  asked  the 
^^QCition.  It  wrote  *'  Lucas."  Our  friend  said  that  was  the  name  of  the 
gcntlenian  who  was  coming  to  breakfast.  Neither  Miss  Lay  nor  I  had  ever 
lutud  of  him  before.  Our  friend  said,  '*Ask  his  Christian  name."  We 
aiked;  it  wrote  "William."  *' Is  that  right?"  we  asked  our  friend.  *'I 
don't  know,"  she  answered ;  '*  I  never  heard  his  Christian  name."  Then 
somebody  else, who  was  iutt  touching  Planchette,  remembered  that  there  was 
^toDg  by  him  somewhere  among  the  music.  We  looked,  and  at  length 
lovod  the  song  by  ''  William  Lucas" — of  whom  we  had  never  heard  before, 
■or  have  we  heard  of  him  since. 

L.    D.    SUMMERBELL. 

I  can  thoroughly  endorse  these  statements,  and  could  multiply  instances 
equally  curious. — J.  M.  Lay. 

From  the  point  of  view  at  which  we  have  now  arrived,  it  will  surely 
•em  probable  that  the  prophecy  of  the  Christmas  gift  was  a  mere 
reflection  of  Miss  T.'s  anticipation — transferred  telepathically  to  the 
writer's  unconscious  mind.  With  regard  to  predictions,  as  with  regard 
to  statements  of  existing  fact,  we  must  surely  assume  that  any  anticipa- 
tion which  could  have  existed  in  the  mind  either  of  the  writer  or  of  any 
other  person  present  did  in  fact  come  from  that  mind,  in  preference  to 
supposing  a  disembodied  intelligence  to  account  for  it.  Yet  I  have  seen 
one  or  two  promising  experiments  spoilt  by  the  foolish  superstition 
that  what  "  Planchette  says "  about  the  future  is  necessarily  true. 
Sentimental  or  sporting  questions  are  asked  ;  the  secret  apprehensions 
of  the  questioner  externalise  themselves  before  his  (or  her)  astonished 
eyes,  and  the  pencil  is  thrown  aside  in  disgust  or  indignation.  Or 
sometimes  people  solemnly  inquire  "  whether  it  is  wicked  to  hold  com- 
munion with  Planchette  ? "  Tlieir  own  brain  inspires,  and  their  own 
fingers  write,  some  alarming  monitory  reply,  and  they  then  seriously 
inform  one  that  " Planchette  ilselfy^  (or  " Planchette  herself ^^  as  some 
people  phrase  it),  has  pronounced  the  inquiry  impious.  One  smiles  at 
finding  Philip  sober  thus  appealing  to  Philip  drunk, — the  waking  man 
guiding  his  judgment  by  the  capricious  utterance  of  his  own  unconscious 
Irain.  But  the  true  lesson  of  such  an  incident  is  the  rashness  of 
ignoring  or  contemning  phenomena  just  because  they  look  as  if  they 
made  for  some  foolish  faith,  the  unwisdom  of  leaving  strange  facts  to 
become  the  nucleus  of  a  superstition  instead  of  the  groundwork  of  a 
science. 

As  regards  the  Christian  name  "  William,"  which  Planchette  gave 
in  Miss  SummerbelFs  narrative,  we  may  perhaps  assume  that  (as  in  the 
case  of  the  word  Wem,  in  a  previous  narrative)  the  name  printed  on 
^soDg  although  no  one  consciously  remembered  it,  had  been  \agaeVj 
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noticed  by  Mr.  Lucas'  friend  at  some  previous  time,  and  now  reappeared 
from  the  stores  of  unconscious  memory. 

B.  In  the  next  case  which  I  shall  give,  Mr.  Allbright,  of  Mariemont, 
Birmingham,  a  chemical  manufacturer  (whose  letter  to  me  I  abbreviate), 
asked  a  young  lady,  of  whose  complete  ignorance  of  the  facts  of  his 
business  he  feels  quite  sure,  for  the  name  of  a  waste  product  occurring 
on  a  large  scale  in  his  manufactory.  He  meant  the  answer  to  be 
"  gypsum,"  but  "  chloride  of  calcium"  was  written,  and  this  was  also 
true ;  although,  had  he  thought  of  this  substance,  he  would  have  thought 
of  it  by  its  trade  name  of  "  muriate  of  lime."  Again,  he  asked  what 
was  his  firm's  port  of  importation.  He  meant  the  answer  to  be 
"  Gloucester,"  but  "  Wales"  was  written  ;  and  this  again  was  true  at  the 
time,  as  he  was  just  then  importing  through  Cardiff.  These  answers 
startled  him  so  disagreeably  that  he  refused  to  make  further  experi- 
ments. But  I  cite  the  case  here  for  the  express  purpose  of  pointing 
out  that  no  insuperable  difficulty  is  presented  by  the  fact  that  the 
answers,  while  substantially  known  to  the  inquirer,  were  not  those  on 
which  his  mind  was  consciously  fixed.  The  whole  tendency  of  our 
argument  has  been  to  show  that  ideas  latent  in  the  mind  may  react 
telepathically  in  preference  to  ideas  which  the  conscious  attention  is 
keeping  uppermost.  Our  consciousness  gives  us  very  little  clue  to  the 
real  massing  and  proportion  of  the  mental  pictures  within  us.  Some- 
what similarly  (a  cynic  might  say),  our  own  vivid  perception  of  our 
admirable  qualities  gives  us  little  clue  to  the  aggregate  impression 
which  our  character  makes  on  our  friends.  But  a  closer  parallel  is  to 
be  found  in  the  phenomena  of  muscle-reading, — another  avenue  into 
the  unconscious  mind.  The  Bev.  C.  H.  Sugden,  the  successful  amateur 
whose  Note  on  Muscle-reading  is  to  be  found  in  Proceedings  IV., 
says  (p.  29) : — 

**I  noticed  very  often  that  when  an  article  had  been  hidden  in  one 
place  and  then  transferred  to  another,  my  patient  almost  invariably  took 
me  first  to  the  first  place,  and  then  after  a  short  search  suddenly  went  off 

to  the  right  place Once  in  writing  a  banknote  I  could  get 

noUiing  but  two's;  they  were  declared  to  be  wrong, — *  but,*  said  the  patient, 
*  there  were  two*s  on  another  part  of  the  note  which  I  particularly  noticed/ 
This  is  of  interest  as  bearing  on  the  well-known  fact  that  in  so-called 
spiritualistic  revelations  the  things  told  are  things  which  the  questioner  has 
possibly  even  forgotten,  but  which  have  once  been  in  his  mind." 

We  have  yet  much  to  learn  as  to  what  has  been  called  the  phosphore- 
scence— or,  by  an  exactor  analogy,  the  fluorescence — of  the  brain ; — the 
way  in  which  excitations  continue  to  thrill  through  us  long  after  they  have 
sunk  below  the  threshold  of  consciousness,  and  the  swell  of  the  old 
wave  intersects  or  embraces  the  more  conspicuous  agitation  of  the  new. 
Or  we  may  vary  the  metaphor,   and  say  that  our  clearest  mental 
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outlook  is  but  a  superposition  of  dissolving  views,  in  which  no  scene, 
however  vivid,  is  devoid  of  some  element  of  its  predecessor. 

C.  In  my  next  case  an  answer  is  given  which  is  in  fact  true, 
although  the  questioner  believed  it  at  the  time  to  be  false. 

From  Mr.  W.  Riddell,  Dunster,  Somerset. 

July,  1884. 

The  way  I  became  acquainted  with  "Planchette"  was  as  follows  : — A 
friend  of  my  wife's  is  staying  with  us,  and  one  day  she  was  talking  about 
''  Planchette,"  and  saying  that  she  had  one  at  her  home,  in  London,  and  had 
seen  some  remarkable  answers  given  by  it  when  a  certain  young  lady  had 
her  hands  on  it.  Both  my  wife  and  I  laughed  at  the  idea,  saying  nothing 
would  make  us  believe  in  it.  Miss  B.  (my  wife's  friend),  to  prove  herself 
right,  sent  for  her  **  Planchette."  In  the  course  of  a  day  or  two  it  arrived,  and 
having  put  it  together  Miss  B.  and  I  tried  it,  but  without  any  result  beyond 
a  few  lines  up  and  down  the  paper.  Then  my  wife  put  her  hands  on  it  with 
Miss  B.,  and  in  a  very  short  time  it  began  to  move,  and  on  being  asked 
answered  questions  very  freely,  some  rightly  and  some  quite  wrongly. 
Amongst  those  answered  rightly  were  the  following.  (I  may  here  observe  that 
not  only  did  my  wife  and  myself  not  believe  in  it,  but  we  were  antagonistic  to 
it  in  feeling.)  Our  first  question  was  asked  by  myself,  my  wife  and  Miss  B. 
having  their  hands  on  it.  I  said.  How  many  shillings  has  Miss  B.  in  her 
purse?  Ans. — **Four";  right.  I  then  asked  how  many  coins  I  had  in 
mine.  Ans. — **Five";  right.  I  thought  I  had  many  more.  I  then  took 
a  playing  card  from  a  pack  in  a  box,  looked  at  it,  put  it  face  down  on  a 
table,  and  asked  for  its  colour.  Ans. — "Red  "  ;  right.  Number — *'  Seven  "  ; 
right.  Name — **  Hearts"  ;  right.  This,  I  must  confess,  seemed  to  me  very 
wonderful,  as  neither  my  wife  nor  Miss  B.  could  possibly  have  known  any- 
thing about  the  card.  I  then  took  a  visiting  card  from  the  bottom  of  the 
basket,  and  having  looked  at  it,  placed  it  face  downwards  on  the  table,  and 
asked  * '  Planchette  "  for  the  name  on  it.  This  it  seemed  quite  unable  to 
give,  but  after  along  time  it  wrote  **  clergyman,"  which  was  a  wonderful 

answer,  as  the  card  was  that  of  a  Rev. who  was  here  two  winters  ago» 

helping  our  rector.   After  this  we  did  not  get  anything  more  satisfactory. 

Now,  here,  as  no  complete  list  of  the  answers  has  been  preserved, 
we  cannot  feel  sure  that  the  answer  "  five,"  as  to  the  number  of  coins 
in  Mr.  Riddell's  pocket  may  not  have  been  right  by  mere  accident. 
But  my  point  is  that,  even  excluding  the  idea  of  mere  chance 
coincidence,  there  is  still  nothing  in  the  answer  which  obliges  us  to  go 
beyond  Mr.  RiddellV,  own  mind.  For  on  a  trivial  point  of  fact  like 
this,  it  is  possible  for  two  contradictory  beliefs  to  exist  in  the  mind 
with  nearly  equal  intensity.  A  man  looks,  perhaps,  carefully  into  his 
purse  when  it  contains  much  small  change,  and  forms  a  vivid  mental 
picture  of  the  mass  of  coins.  He  then  pays  away  several  coins  without 
specially  looking  into  his  purse  in  doing  so.  He  is  asked  sKoitVj  ^i\jet- 
wards  for  some  small  change,  and  the  mental  picture  oi  tiv^  com^  m\i\& 
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purse  is  still  vivid  enough  to  make  him  at  once  pull  out  his  purse  ix>^^ 
get  at  them,  although  even  simultaneously  and  in  the  act  of  doing  so 
he  remembers  to  have  paid  them  away.    The  fact  that  they  are  actualljr 
gone  seems  to  need  verification  by  ocular  inspection  before  the  old  ^ 
picture  of  them  can  be  wholly  displaced.     It  is  less  trouble  to  look  .i 
afresh  into  the  purse  than  to  convince  oneself  by  reflection  that  thereby 
really  is  no  silver  left  there.      Trivial  as  such  considerations  are,  th^  « 
may  be  useful  in  reminding  us  that  our  mental  action  is  a  much  lesa 
homogeneous  thing  than  we  are  wont  to  imagine  it ;   and   that  any  » 
picture  thereof,  reflected  to  us  from  other  minds,  will  probably  surprise  ■ 
us  by  its  jumbled  confusion.  ^ 

Observe  that  the  seven  of  hearts  is  told  correctly  at  once ;  while  in  * 
the  case  of  the  visiting  card  there  is  an  approximation  only,  as  if  th» 
idea  had  been  only  partially  caught. 

We  possess  a  few  more  of  these  minor  cases  of  the  transmission  of 
thought  as  manifested  in  automatic  writing.      And  we  are  anxious  to 
receive  further  instances  of  the  kind,  believing  it  to  be  probable  that-  ' 
the  telepathic   influence   may  show   itself    thus   transitorily,   though 
genuinely,  in  the  experience  of  many  persons.      But  if  our  theory  is  to  , 
be  established,  we  shall  need  something  beyond  these  fleeting  instances;  i 
we  shall  need  a  series  of  experiments  of  a  more  solid  and  prolonged 
order.      Such  a  series  has  been   communicated   to  us  by  the  Rev. 
P.  H.  Newnham,  Vicar  of  Maker,  Devonport.     This  gentleman  has  for 
many  years  paid  careful  attention  to  psychical  phenomena,  and  especially 
has  been  conscious  of  a  frequent  involuntary  transmission  of  thought 
from  himself  to  Mrs.  Newnham.     A  striking  instance  of  this,  which 
occurred  some  30  years  ago,  before -their  marriage,  may  be  given  here. 

From  Rev.  P.  H.  Newnham,  Member  S.P.R. 

In  March,  1854,  I  was  up  at  Oxford,  keeping  my  last  term,  in  lodgings. 
I  was  subject  to  violent  neuralgic  headaches,  which  always  culminated  in 
sleep.  One  evening,  about  8  p.m.,  I  had  an  unusually  Ancient  one  ;  when 
it  became  unendurable,  about  9  p.m.,  I  went  into  my  bedroom,  and  flung 
myself,  without  undressing,  on  the  bed,  and  soon  fell  asleep. 

I  then  had  a  singularly  clear  and  vivid  dream,  all  the  incidents  of  which 
are  still  as  clear  to  my  memory  as  ever.  I  dreamed  that  I  was  stopping  with 
the  family  of  the  lady  who  subsequently  became  my  wife.  All  the  younger  ones 
had  gone  to  bed,  and  I  stopped  chatting  to  the  father  and  mother,  standing 
up  by  the  fireplace.  Presently  I  bade  them  good-night,  took  my  candle, 
and  went  off"  to  bed.  On  arriving  in  the  hall,  I  perceived  that  my  fiancde 
had  been  detained  downstairs,  and  was  only  then  near  the  top  of  the  stair- 
case. I  rushed  upstairs,  overtook  her  on  the  top  step,  and  passed  my  two 
arms  round  her  waist,  under  her  arms,  from  behind.  Although  I  was 
carrying  my  candle  m  my  left  hand,  when  1  started  to  run  upstairs,  this  did 
'•^  my  dream,  interfere  with  this  gesture. 
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On  tliia  I  woke,  and  a  clock  in  the  house  struck  10  almost  immediately 


So  strong  was  the  impression  of  the  dream  that  I  wrote  a  detailed 
aeeoont  of  it  next  morning  to  TAyfiaiic^.  - 

Crottiug  my  letter,  ixot  in  answer  to  it,  I  received  a  letter  from  the  lady 
in  question :  *'  Were  you  thinking  about  me,  very  specially,  last  night, 
joit  about  10  o'clock  ?  For,  as  I  was  going  upstairs  to  bed,  I  distinctly 
your  footsteps  on  the  stairs,  and  felt  you  put  your  arms  around  my 


The  letters  in  question  are  now  destroyed,  but  we  verified  the  statement 

therein  some  years  later,  when  we  read  over  our  cild  letters,  previous 

to  their  destruction,  and  we  found  that  our  personal  recollections  had  not 

vaned  in  the  least  degree  therefrom.     The  above  narrative  may,  therefore, 

"kt  looepted  as  absolutely  accurate. 

P.  H.  Nbwnham. 


From  Mbs.  Newkham. 

I  remember  distinctly  the  circumstance  which  my  husband  has  described 
as  oorr^ponding  with  his  dream,  I  was  on  my  way  up  to  bed,  as  usual, 
about  10  o'clock,  and  on  reaching  the  first  landing  I  heard  distinctly  the 
footrtepe  of  the  gentleman  [to  whom  I  was  engaged,  quickly  mounting  the 
itairs  after  me,  and  then  I  as  plainly  felt  him  put  his  arms  around  my  waist. 
So  strong  an  impression  did  this  make  upon  me  that  I  wrote  the  very  next 
morning  to  the  gentleman,  asking  if  he  had  been  particularly  thinking  of  me 
St  10  o'clock  the  night  before,  and  to  my  astonishment  I  received  (at  the 
nme  time  that  my  letter  would  reach  him)  a  letter  from  him  describing  his 
dream  in  almost  the  same  words  that  I  had  used  in  describing  my  impression 
of  his  pi^esence. 

Wi  June,  1884.  M.  Newnham. 

Mr.  Newnham  has  made  many  subsequent  attempts  to  transmit 
thought  voluntarily  to  his  wife,  but  succeeded  only  in  the  year  1871,. 
daring  a  period  of  about  eight  months. 

During  that  period  he  made  notes  from  day  to  day  in  a  private 
diary,  which  diary  he  has  been  good  enough  to  place  in  my  hands. 
There  are  40  pages  of  MS.  notes,  containing  385  automatically-written 
replies  to  questions.  Mr.  Newnham  made  the  experiments  purely  for 
his  own  satisfaction,  and  without  any  idea  of  submitting  them  to  public 
inspection,  and  consequently  the  questions  include  many  references  to 
his  domestic  affairs  at  the  time,  to  family  jokes,  and  other  matters 
which,  while  illustrating  the  intimate  and  spontaneous  character  of  the 
diary,  are  not  suited  for  publication.  Mr.  Newnham,  however,  has 
kindly  made  long  extracts,  which  I  shall  print  below.  I  have  carefully 
compared  the  extracts  with  the  original  diary,  and  consider  that  they 
give  a  quite  fair  impression  of  it ;  although  the  diary  contains  several 
further  points  of  interest,  to  illustrate  which  I  shall  (with  Mr. 
Newnham's  permissioD)  myseli  make  a  few  additional  extracts.     I  have 
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received  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Newnham,  independently  corroborating  her':* 
husband's  account.  ♦  < ' 

It  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  Mrs.  Newnham  did  not  see  or 
hear  the  questions  which  Mr.  Newnham  wrote  down.  The  fact,  there- 
fore, that  her  answers  bore  any  relation  to  the  questions  shows  that  the 
sense  of  the  questions  was  telepathically  conveyed  to  her.  This  is  the 
leading  and  important  fact.  The  substance  of  the  replies  written  is 
also  interesting,  and  Mr.  Newnham  has  some  good  comments  thereon. 
But  even  had  the  replies  contained  no  facts  which  Mrs.  Newnham 
could  not  have  known,  this  would  not  detract  from  the  main  value  of 
the  evidence,  which  consists  in  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Newnham's  hand 
wrote  replies  clearly  and  repeatedly  answering  questions  which  Mrs. 
Newnham  neither  heard  nor  saw. 


EXTKACTS  FROM  Mr.    NeWNHAM's  DiaRY. 

It  was  in  January,  1871,  that  I  was  first  led  to  think  of  making  an 
attempt  to  investigate  the  alleged  phenomena  of  Planchette-writing. 
Having  procured  an  instrument,  I  consulted  carefully  with  my  wife,  as 
to  f3rming  a  code  of  conditions  which  we  would  agree  to  bind  ourselves 
rigidly  to  observe,  in  case  she  was  found  capable  of  writing. 

I  copy  from  my  note-book  the  following  preliminary  statement  and  con- 
ditions agreed  upon,  which  were  put  down  in  writing  before  any  experiment 
had  been  made  : — 

^^Being  desirous  of  investigating  accurately  the  phenomena  of  Planchette^ 
myself  and  my  wife  have  agreed  to  cany  out  a  series  of  systematic  experi- 

*  Mr.  Newnham  has  procured  for  me  two  autograph  letters  from  eye- 
witnesses of  some  of  the  experiments  who  do  not,  however,  wish  their  names  to  be 
published,  on  account  of  prejudices  still  existing  in  certain  quarters  against  the 
experiments  as  involving  questionable  agency.  One  writer  says  :  "  You  wrote 
the  question  on  a  slip  of  paper  and  put  it  under  one  of  the  ornaments  of  the 
chimney-piece — no  one  seeing  what  you  had  written.  Mrs.  Newnham  sat  apart 
at  a  small  table.  I  recollect  you  kept  a  book  of  the  questions  asked  and 
answers  given.asyou  thought  some  new  power  might  be  diBCOvered,and  you  read 
me  from  it  some  of  the  results.  I  remember  particularly  questions  and  answers 
relatmg  to  the  selection  of  a  curate  for  B.  My  wife  and  her  sister  saw  experi- 
ments conducted  in  this  manner.  Mrs.  Newnham  and  you  were  sitting  at 
different  tables."    Another  eye-witness  writes :    *' I  and  my  sister  were  staying 

at  ,  and  were  present  at  many  of  the  Planchette  experiments  of  Mr.  and 

Mrs.  Newnham.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Newnham  sat  at  different  tables  some  distance 
apart  and  in  such  a  position  that  it  was  quite  impossible  Mrs.  Newnham  could 
see  what  question  was  written  down.  The  subject  of  the  questions  was  never 
mentioned  even  in  a  whisper.  Mr.  Newnham  wrote  them  down  in  pencil  and 
sometimes  passed  them  to  me  and  my  sister  to  see,  but  not  often.  Mrs. 
Newnham  immediately  answered  the  questions.  Though  not  always  correct, 
they  (the  answers)  always  referred  to  the  questions.  Mr.  Newnham  copied  out 
the  pencil  questions  and  answers  verbatim  each  day  into  a  diary." 
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in  order  to  ascertain  the  conditions  tinder  which  the  instrument  is 
able  to  work«     To  this  end  the  following  rules  are  strictly  observed  : — 

L  The  question  to  be  asked  is  written  down  before  the  Planchette  is 
set  in  motion.  This  question,  as  a  rule,  is  never  known  to  the 
operator. 

2.  Whenever  an  evasive,  or   other  answer  is   returned,  necessitating 

one  or  more  new  questions  to  be  put,  before  a  clear  answer  can  be 
obtained,  the  operator  is  not  to  be  made  aware  of  any  of  these 
questions,  or  even  of  the  general  subject  to  which  they  allude, 
nntil  the  final  answer  has  been  obtained. 

3.  In  all  cases  where  the  operator  has  asked  the  question,  or  is  aware 

of  its  terms,  or  general  tenor,  the  question  will  be  distinguished 
by  prefixing  an  asterisk*  &nd  leaving  a  space  between  it  and  the 
marginal  line.  [None  of  these  questions,  except  No.  313,  are 
quoted  here.] 

4.  Where  no  operator  is  mentioned,  my  wife  is  always  meant^ 

5.  Where  no  questioner  is  mentioned,  myself  is  always  meant." 

AlUioagh  not  provided  for  in  writing,  (as  our  mutual  hmva  fides  was,  of 
coane,  taken  for  granted),  I  may  add  that  my  wife  always  sat  at  a  small 
knr  table,  in  a  low  chair,  leaning  backwards.  I  sat  about  eight  feet  distant, 
at  a  rather  high  table,  and  with  my  back  towards  her  while  writing  down 
tiie  questions.  It  was  absolutely  impossible  that  any  gesture,  or  play  of 
featores,  on  my  part,  could  have  been  visible  or  intel  igible  to  her.  As  a 
role,  she  kept  her  eyes  shut ;  but  never  became  in  the  slightest  degree 
liypnotic,  or  even  naturally  drowsy. 

Under  these  conditions  we  carried  on  experiments  for  about  eight  months, 
and  I  have  309  questions  and  answers  recorded  in  my  note-book,  spread 
over  this  time.*  But  the  experiments  were  found  very  exhaustive  of  nerve- 
power,  and  as  my  wife's  health  was  delicate,  and  the  fact  of  thought- 
transmission  had  been  abundantly  proved,  we  thought  it  best  to  abandon 
the  pursuit. 

I  now  proceed  to  give  a  sample  of  some  of  these  questions  and  answers. 
The  numbers  prefixed  are  those  in  my  note-book. 

I  may  mention  that  the  Planchette  began  to  move  instantly,  with  my 
wife.    The  answer  was  often  half  written  before  I  had  completed  the  question. 

On  first  finding  that  it  would  write  easily,  1  asked  three  simple  questions 
which  were  known  to  the  operator ;  then  three  others,  unknown  to  her, 
relating  to  my  own  private  concerns.  All  six  having  been  instantly  answered 
in  a  manner  to  show  complete  intelligence,  I  proceeded  to  ask, 

7.  Write  down  the  lowest  temperature  here  this  winter. 
A.  8. 

Now,  tliis  reply  at  once  arrested  my  interest.  The  actual  lowest 
temperature  had  been  7.6°  so  that  8  was  the  nearest  whole  degree  ;  but  my 

*  The  remainder  of  the  38r>  questions  and  answers  in  this  book  belong  to  a 
difierent  series,  where  the  question  was  knoicn  to  the  operator. 
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wife  Baid  at  x>nce  that,  if  she  had  been  asked  the  question,  she  would  h 
written  7,  and  not  8  ;  as  she  had  forgotten  the  decimal,  but  remembered 
having  said  that  the  temperature  had  been  down  to  7  something. 

I  simply  quote  this,  as  a  good  instance,  at  the  very  outset,  of  peri 
transmission  of  thought,  coupled  with  a  perfectly  independent  reply  ; 
answer  being  correct,  in  itself,  but  different  from  the  impression  on 
coiiacUnis  intelligence  of  both  parties. 

Naturally  our  first  desire  was  to  see  if  we  could  obtain  any  informal 
concerning  the  nature  of  the  intelligence  which  was  operating  through 
Planchette,  and  of  the  method  by  which  it  produced  the  written  results, 
repeated  questions  on  this  subject  again  and  again  ;  and  I  will  copy  dc 
the  principal  questions  and  answers  in  the  connection. 

• 

Janwiry  29th. 

13.  Is  it  the  operator's  brain,  or  some  external  force,   that  moves 

Planchette  ?    Answer  **  brain  "  or  *'  force." 
A.  Will. 

14.  Is  it  the  will  of  a  living  person,  or  of  an  immaterial  spirit,  distinct  fi 

that  person  ?    Answer  "person  "or  *'  spirit." 
A.  Wife. 

15.  Give  first  the  wife's  Christian  name  ;  then,  my  favourite  name  for  h 
(This  was  accurately  done.) 

27.  What  is  your  own  name  ? 
A.  Only  you. 

28.  We  are  not  quite  sure  of  the  meaning  of  the  answer.     Explain. 
A.  Wife. 

Failing  to  get  more  than  this,  at  the  outset,  we  returned  to  the  sa 
thought  after  question  114  ;  when,  having  been  closely  pressed  on  anot 
subject,  we  received  the  curt  reply — *'  Told  all  I  know." 

February  ISth. 

117.  Who  are  you  that  writes,  and  has  told  all  you  know  ? 
A.  Wife. 

118.  But  does  no  one  tell  wife  what  to  write  ?    If  so,  who  ? 
A.  Spirit. 

119.  Whose  spirit? 
A.  Wife's  brain. 

130.  But  how  does  wife's  brain  know  (certain)  secrets  ? 
A.  Wife's  spirit  unconsciously  guides. 

121.  But  how  docs  wife's  spirit  know  things  it  has  never  been  told  ? 
A.  No  external  influence. 

122.  But  by  what  internal  influence  does  it  know  (these)  secrets  ? 
A.  You  cannot  know. 

Mard^  15e/i. 

132.  Who,  then,  makes  the  impressions  upon  her  ? 
A.  JVianj  strange  things. 
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133.  What  sort  of  strange  things  ? 

A.  Things  beyond  your  knowledge. 

134.  Bo,  then,  things  beyond  our  knowledge  make  impressions  upon  wife  I 
A.  Influences  which  no  man  understands  or  knows. 

136.  Are  these  influences  which  we  cannot  understand  external  to  wife  ? 

A.  Extemal-^invisible. 
197.  Does  a  spirit,  or  do  spirits,  exercise  those  influences  ? 

A.  No,  never  (written  very  large  and  emphatically). 

138.  Then  from  whom,  or  from  whence,  do  the  external  influences  coniel 
A.  Yes ;  you  will  never  know. 

139.  What  do  you  mean  by  writing  "  yes  "  in  the  last  answer  ? 
A.  That  I  really  meant  never. 


142.  By  what  means  are  (unknown)  secrets  conveyed  to  wife's  brain  ? 
A.  What  you  call  mesmeric  influence. 

144.  What  do  you  mean  by  ''  what  you  call  *'  ?    What  do  y<m  call  it  ? 
A.  Electro-biology. 

145.  By  whom,  or  by  what,  is  the  electro-biologic  force  set  in  motion  ? 
A.  I  told  you  you  could  not  know  more  than  you  did. 

140.  Can  wife  answer  a  question  the  reply  to  which  I  do  not  know  I 

A.  Why  do  you  try  to  make  me  say  what  I  won't  ? 
147.  Simply  because  I  desire  knowledge.     Why  will  not  you  tell  ? 

A.  Wife  could  tell  if  someone  else,  with  a  very  strong  will,  in  the  room^ 
knew. 

March  2(yth. 

179.  Can  you  foresee  the  future  ? 
A.  No. 

AprH  lOe/t. 

190.  Why  are  not  you  always    ....     influenced  by  what  I  think  ? 
A.  Wife  knows  sometimes  what  you  think. 

191.  How  does  wife  know  it  ? 

A.  When  her  brain  is  excited  and  has  not  been  much  tried  before. 

192.  But  by  what  means  are  my  thoughts  conveyed  to  her  brain  ? 
A.  Electro-biology. 

193.  What  is  electro-biologj'  ? 
A.  No  one  knows. 

194.  But  do  not  you  know  ? 

A.  No.     Wife  does  not  know. 

195.  What  makes  you  always  call  her  **  wife  "  ? 
A.  You  always  tliink  of  wife. 

190.  But  I  never  call  her  ''  wife."     ^Vhy  do  you  ? 

A.  I  am  nothing  without  wife. 
200.  That  is  no  answer.     Why  do  you  call  her  so  ? 

A.  Because  she  is  all  a  wife. 
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My  object  in  quoting  this  large  number  of  questions  and  replies  has 
Ibeen  merely  to  show  the  instantaneous  and  unfailing  transmission  of  thoi 
from  questioner  to  operator ;  but,  more  especially,  to  call  attention  to 
remarkable  characteristic  of  the  answers  given.     These  answers,  consii 
and  invariable  in  their  tenor  from  first  to  last,  did  iiot  correspond  vjUh 
opiniotia  or  expectations  of  either  myself  or  my  wife.     Something  which  tak«l|^ 
the  appearance  of  a  source  of  intelligence  disthuit  from  the  conscious  intM^' 
gence  of  either  of  us,  was  clearly  perceptible  from  the  very  first.    Assuming^  ^M 
at  the  outset,  that  if  her  source  of  percipience  could  grasp  my  questions,  ik^ 
would  be  equally  willing  to  reply  in  accordance  with  my  request,  in  the  fixil^^^ 
two  questions  I  suggested  the  form  of  answer ;  but  of  this  not  the  slightetli , 
notice  was  taken  !     Neither  myself  nor  my  wife  had  ever  taken  part  in  SQJ  ^^ 
form  of  (so-called)  ''  spiritual "  manifestations  before  this  time  ;  nor  had  W9  '^ 
any  decided  opinion  as  to  the  agency  by  which  phenomena  of  this  kind  wero  '^ 
brought  about.     But  for  such  answers  as  those  numbered  14,  27,  1^,  144,  - 
192,  and  194,  we  were  both  of  us  totally  unprepared  ;  and  I  may  add  thst| 
so  far  as  we  were  prepossessed  by  any  opinions  whatever,  these  replies  were 
distinctly  opposed  to  such  opinions.     In  a  word,  it  is  simply  impossible  thai  • 
these  replies  should  have  been  either  suggested  or  composed  by  the  cotisciout  f 
intelligence  of  either  of  us. 

One  isolated  but  very  interesting  experiment  deserves  to  be  recorded 
here. 

I  had  a  young  man  reading  with  me  as  a  private  pupil  at  this  time.  On 
February  12th  he  returned  from  his  vacation  ;  and,  on  being  told  of  our 
experiments,  expressed  his  incredulity  very  strongly.  I  offered  any  proof 
that  he  liked  to  insist  upon,  only  stipulating  that  I  shonld  see  the  question 
asked.  Accordingly,  Mrs.  Newnham  took  her  accustomed  chair  in  my 
study,  while  we  went  out  into  the  hall,  aud  sliut  the  door  behitid  us.  He 
then  wrote  down  on  a  piece  of  paper  : — 

87.  What  is  the  Christian  name  of  my  eldest  sister  ? 

We  at  once  returned  to  the  study,  and  found  the  answer  already  waiting 
for  us  : — 

A.  Mina. 

(This  name  was  the  family  abbreviation  of  Wilhelmina :  and  I  should 
add  that  it  was  unknown  to  myself.) 

I  need  make  no  comments  upon  such  a  case  as  this. 

I  must  now  go  on  to  speak  of  a  series  of  other  experiments,  of  a  very 
remarkable  kind. 

We  soon  found  that  my  wife  was  perfectly  unable  to  follow  the  motions 
of  the  Planchette.  Often  she  only  touched  it  with  a  single  finger  ;  but  even 
with  all  her  fingers  resting  on  the  board  she  never  had  the  slightest  idea  of 
what  words  were  being  traced  out.  This  is  important  to  remember,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  five  or  six  questions  were  often  asked  consecutively  without 
her  being  told  of  the  subject  that  was  being  pursued.     (Rule  2.) 

It  struck  me  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  take  advantage  of  this 

peculiarity  on  her  part,  to  ask  questions  upon  subjects  that  it  was  impossible 

"^-^  know  anything  about.    It  will  be  noticed  that  in  some  of  the 
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quoted  above  (142,  120,  122),  a  word  is  inserted  between  brackets. 
I  BBit  now  explain  that  in  the   original    note-book,  the   words  between 
are  always  repl^ced  by  the  word  "Masonic."    I  had  taken  a  deep 
in  Masonic  archsBology.  and  I  now  questioned  Planchette  on  some 
connected  therewith. 


February  14t/t. 

tL  What  is  the  English  of  the  Great  Word  of  the  R.A.  ? 

After  an  interruption,  of  which  I  shall  speak  hereafter,  one  great  word 
of  the  Degree,  but  not  the  one  I  meant,  was  written,  very  slowly  and 
clearly. 
9!,  Is  the  word  truly  genuine,  or  is  it  a  made-up  one  ? 

A.  Tried  to  tell :  can't. 
98w  By  whom  was  the  word  first  used  ? 
A.  Too  hard  work  for  wife. 

February  l%th, 

111  What  is  the  translation  of  the  Great  Triple  Word  ? 

A.  (The  first  syllable  of  the  word  in  question  was  written  correctly^ 
azid  then  it  proceeded.)  The  end  unknown.  Throe  languages. 
Greece.    Egypt.     Syriac. 

113.  What  part  of  the  word  is  Greek  ? 
A.  Meaning  unknown. 

114.  When  was  the  word  first  invented  ? 
A.  Told  all  I  know. 

115.  Who  are  you  that  know  ? 
(Answer  scrawled  and  illegible.) 

UG.  Please  repeat  same  answer  legibly  ? 
Manifestation  triune  person. 

(Here  follow  questions  117 — 122,  as  above.) 

MarcJi  IbUi. 

125, 126.  What  are  the  three  languages  of  which  the  Great  R.A.  Word  is 
composed  ? 
A.  Answered  all  I  could  before. 

127.  You  said  one  part  of  the  word  was  Greek.     Which  is  it  ? 
A.  Greek,  I  think. 

128.  Which  syllable  do  you  think  is  Greek  ? 
A.  The  last. 

129.  What  is  the  English  translation  of  it  ? 
A.  Cant  explain  it. 

130.  If  the  last  syllable  be  Greek,  which  is  Egyptian,  as  you  said  ? 
A.  I  cannot  tell  you  more  than  you  know. 

131.  But  why,  then,  do  you  say  that  that  syllable  is  Greek  wliich  I  think 

Egyptian  ? 
A.  Wife  can't  always  receive  impressions. 

(Here  follow  132—130,  as  above.) 
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March  2^th, 

166.  Of  what  language  is  the  first  syllable  of  the  Great  Triple  R. A. Word?  a* 
A.  Don't  know.  ^ 

167.  Yes,  you  do.     What  are  tlie  three  languages  of  which  the  word 

composed  ? 
A.  Greek,  Egypt,  Sjrriac  first  syllable  (correctly  give^i),  rest  unknoi 

168.  Write  the  syllable  which  is  Sjrriac. 
A.  (First  syllable  correctly  written.) 

169.  Write  the  syllable  which  is  Egyptian. 
A.  Second. 

170.  Can  you  not  write  the  syllable  itself  ? 

A.  Third  Greek.  = 

174.  Write  down  the  word  itself.  ^ 

A.  First  three  and  last  two  letters  were  written  correctly,  but  four  ^* 
incorrect  letters,  partly  hoi'rowed  from  another  'icord  of  the  same  degree^  J- 
came  in  the  middlo.  :: 

176.  Why  do  you  write  a  word  of  which  I  know  nothing  ? 

A.  Wife  tried  hard  to  tell  the  word,  but  could  not  quite  catch  it. 

177.  Catch  it  from  whom  ?  " 
A.  Not  quite  sure.  ^ 

178.  Not  quite  sure  of  what  ?  > 

A.  I  know  nothing.    Wife  doesn't  quite  know.  '" 

♦.* 

In  the  above  series  of  answers  we  have,  it  seems  to  me,  a  very  remarkable 
combination  of  knowledge  and  ignorance.  There  is  a  perfect  appreciation 
of  my  thoughts,  in  the  queries  ;  but  a  strange,  persistent,  almost  dogged, 
incapability  of  seeing  my  thoughts,  in  the  replies.  Especially  in  the  answer 
to  116,  and  in  some  other  answers  Cwhich  are  not  given),  there  is  a  reference 
to  an  opinion  which  was  published  by  Dr.  Oliver,  whose  works  I  had  been 
carefully  reading  about  four  months  before,  but  with  whose  theory,  in  this 
case,  1  most  strongly  disagreed.  So  that  here  was  an  opinion  intimated 
which  it  was  impossible  that  the  operator  could  have  been  aware  of,  and 
which  the  questioner  had  absolutely  rejected  as  untenable  ! 

How  can  we  account  for  such  a  case  as  this  ?  If  it  were  merely  the 
questioner's  brain  which  transmitted  the  thoughts,  or  which  (so  to  speak) 
could  be  read  like  aa  open  book  by  some  clairvoyance  on  the  part  of  the 
operator — why  should  not  the  expected  reply  impress  itself  upon  the 
operator  as  rapidly  and  as  lucidly  as  did  the  questions  ? 

Still  more  forcibly  arc  such  perplexities  as  these  brought  before  us  by 
the  following  experiment : — 

182.  Write  out  the  prayer  used  at  the  advancement  of  a  Mark  Master 
Mason. 
A.  Almighty  Ruler  of  the  Universe  and  Architect  of  all  worlds,  we 
beseech  Thee  to  accept  this,  our  brother,  whom  we  have  this  day 
received  into  our  most  honourable  Company  of  Mark  Master  Masons. 
Grant  him  to  be  a  worthy  member  of  our  brotherhood  ;  and  may  he 
be  in  his  own  person  a  perfect  mirror  of  all  Masonic  virtues.  Grant 
that  all  our  doings  may  be  to  Thy  honour  and  glory,  and  to  the 
welfare  of  all  mankind. 
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Thb  prajrer  was  written  o£f  instantaneously  and  very  rapidly.  It  is  a  very 
RBirkable  production  indeed.  For  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  not  mem- 
tes  of  the  craft,  I  may  say  that  no  prayer  in  the  slightest  degree  resembling 
't  B  made  use  of  in  the  Ritual  of  any  Masonic  degree  ;  and  yet  it  contains 
■ore  than  one  strictly  accurate  technicality  connected  with  the  degree  of 
IbA  Mason.  My  wife  has  never  seen  any  Masonic  prayers,  whether  in 
"Gulile,"  or  any  other  real  or  spurious  Ritual  of  the  Masonic  Order. 

Here,  iJien,  assuredly,  was  a  formula  composed  by  some  intelligence 
teteDy  distinct  from  the  conscious  intelligence  of  either  of  the  persons 
CBgsged  in  the  experiment. 

I  proceeded  to  inquire  as  follows  : — 

181  I  do  not  know  this  prayer.     Where  is  it  to  be  found  ? 
A.  Old  American  RituaL 

154.  Where  can  I  get  one  ? 

A.  Most  likely  none  in  England. 

155.  Can  you  not  write  the  prayer  that  I  make  use  of  in  my  own  Lodge  ? 
A.  No,  I  don't  know  it. 

In  these  last  answers  we  see  a  new  moral  element  introduced.  There  is 
efaaon,  or  subterfuge,  of  a  more  or  less  ingenious  kind  ;  and  totally  foreign 
to  the  whole  character  and  natural  disposition  of  the  operator.  A  similar 
attempt  at  deliberate  invention,  rather  than  plead  guilty  to  total  ignorance, 
it  contained  in  the  following  answers  : — 

May  7th. 

255.  In  what  Masonic  degree  was  the  Triple  Word  first  used  ? 

A.  Wife  does  not  know. 
256l  Cannot  you  tell  her  ? 

A.  How  can  wife  know  what  no  one  else  does  ? 

257.  Does  iio  one,  then,  know  the  answer  to  this  ? 
A.  No  one  knows  now. 

258.  What  do  you  mean  by  **  now  "  ?    Did  anyone  once  know  ? 
A.  The  last  one  who  knew  died  at  least  20  years  ago. 

299.  What  was  his  name  ? 

A.  In  America  ;  don't  know  name. 

And  again,  May  21sf. 

280.  Can  you  write  the  Triple  R.A.  Word  to-night  ? 
A.  Abracadabra. 

281.  Wrong  word.     Try  again. 

A.  Wife  can't  write  secret  words. 

282.  Then  why  did  you  profess  to  write  it,  the  other  day  ? 
A.  I  only  wrote  what  wife  knew. 

283.  But  if  she  knows  it  why  do  you  not  write  it  to-night  ? 
A.  You  told  her. 

284.  What  did  I  tell  her  ? 

A.  One  day  when  your  influence  over  her  was  very  strong. 
(N.B.    The  answer  to  284  is  a  case  of  **  arrested  "  reply  ;  i.e.,  it  is  a  con- 
tanuatio/i  ol  the  reply  to  263,  without  reference  to  question  284  at  all.) 
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285.  Then  why  does  she  not  write  it  now  ? 
A.  Wife  can't  understand. 

286.  Is  it  my  question,  or  the  answer  to  it,  that  she  can't  understand  ?  i>3 
A.  Don't  know.  ui 

287.  What  is  the  matter  with  you  to-night  ? 

A.  You  are  tired  and  so  is  wife.  s: 

I  have  spoken  of  the  introduction  of  an  apparently  **new  fno^'al  element^ 
into  some  of  the  foregoing  replies.     I  am  inclined  to  emphasise  this  poi] 
The  existence  of  a  reciprocal  intelligence  is  clear  enough  ;  and  so  long  as 
intelligence  only  varies  in  depth  or  rapidity  of  perception,  we  have  only 
note  occasional  differences  of  degree  or  qimntity,  so  to  speak.     But 
question  becomes  greatly  complicated  by  the  appearance  of  a  low  tone 
moral  feeling,  and  a  total  indifference  to  truth  for  its  own  sake,  coupled  witH!] 
what  looks  like  a  morbid  dread  of  seeming  to  be  ignorant  of  tlie  reply  to  the 
question.     The  differences  now  become  matters  of  qxudiUf  rather  than  of 
qua/ntity.    I  wish  to  invite  very  careful  consideration  of  this  phenomenon,  oi 
which  I  will  now  adduce  a  few  more  instances. 

It  was  during  the  time  of  the  Franco-German  war ;  and  two  young 
Frenchmen,  former  pupils  of  mine,  had  been  called  out  for  service.  In 
order  to  test  the  intelligence,  I  asked  as  follows  : — 

January  20th, 

29.  Where  is  A.  H.  now  ? 
A.  Safe. 

(This  reply  was  afterwards  found  to  be  correct,  although  my  friend 
was  wounded  subsequently.) 

30.  And  L.  D.  ? 

A.  From  home. 

31.  Is  he  in  the  war  ? 
A.  No. 

32.  Has  he  been  engaged  in  the  war  ? 
A.  Yos. 

33.  In  what  country  is  he  living  ? 
A.  Prisoner. 

Tlie  curious  evasion  of  the  answer  here  is  all  the  more  to  be  noticed,  as 
the  ultimate  reply  was  correct. 

Subsequently,  March  19th,  I  asked  : — 

156.  Who  told  you  that  L.  D.  was  prisoner  ? 
A.  He  will  only  get  a  slight  punishment. 

157.  Please  answer  my  last  question. 

A.  They  liked  liis  sermon  very  much. 

Here  is  a  deliberate  evasion  of  a  question  which  there  was  no  wish  to 
answer.     Being  pressed  the  subject  is  closed. 

i, 

158.  How  did  you  find  out  that  L.  D.  was  a  prisoner  ? 
A.  Wife's  brain  getting  bewildered. 
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Later  on  in  the  year  (in  October)  I  asked — the  operator  being  aware  of  the 
ftt^titm: — 

313.  Whence  did  wife's  brain  gather  the  answers  to  29  and  30  ? 
A.  Wife's  brain  knew  it,  for  she  knew  their  characters. 

In  order  to  test  the  possibility  of  prescience  in  this  intelligence,  I  had 
inqoently  pressed  it  rather  hard  as  to  the  probable  date  of  an  evcRt  which  I 
to  happen  to  myself,  sooner  or  later,  but  had  no  notion  of  how 
it  would  be  first.  In  reply  to  questions  4,  6,  6,  the  date  of  Christmas, 
1KU  had  been  fixed  for  this  event  to  happen.  In  152  I  recurred  to  the 
wmm  sabject ;  and  after  two  answers,  referring  back  to  previous  questions 
matters,  I  again  got  the  answer  '*  Very  likely  Christmas."  I  re- 
that  circumstances  rendered  this  simply  impossible,  and  the  reply 


158.    A.  Christmas  is  your  free  tmie. 

Aid  on  my  urging  that  the  event  expected  liever  took  place  at  Christmas^ 
il  amply  said  : — 

153.    A.  There  will  be  this  year. 

On  May  7th,  I  asked  : — 

287.  What  will     ....     do  to-morrow  night  ? 

A.  I  don't  know. 
X8.  Can  you  never  foresee  what  is  going  to  happen  ? 

A.  No,  I  can't. 
2®.  Then,  how  do  you  know  what  I  am  going  to  do  next  Christmas  ? 

A.  That  is  settled  now  :  it  is  not  to  be  settled  in  the  future. 
SfTO.  Wlio  has  settled  it,  and  when  was  it  settled  ? 

A.  W^hy  do  you  want  to  know  ? 

271.  That  I  may  verify  your  statment  when  the  time  comes. 
A.  settled  it  about  three  months  ago. 

272.  WTio  proposed  it  ? 

A.  M.  and  P.   (names  written  at  full  of  two  persons  who  were  tho 
most  probable  ones  to  have  been  concerned  in  the  matter.) 

Now  the  whole  of  these  replies  evince  an  attempt  to  keep  up  consistency, 
ind  every  one  of  them  was  pure  and  absolute  fiction,  and  the  readiness 
with  which  every  query  was  met  was  fully  equalled  by  the  aiKlacious  un- 
•cnipulousness  of  the  inventive  art  which  persisted  in  defending  an  absolutely 
impassible  position  to  which  the  first  answers  stood  committed,  some  months 
before. 

Of  ingenious  evasion  pure  and  simple  the  following  are  good  examples  : — 

18.  What  is  the  matter  with  old  J.  ?  (an  aged  parishioner  of  mine,  who  was 

ill  at  the  time.) 
An  **  arrested  "  answer  was  given  ;   being  the  last  half  of  the  answer 

to  17. 

19.  Please  answer  my  question  as  to  Mr.  J.  ? 

A.  No. 

C 
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20.  Can  you  not,  or  will  you  not  ?  .j 
A.  Don  (the  pencil  then  slipped  off  the  paper).  ^ 

21.  Question  repeated. 
A.  Don't  know. 

22.  Will  he  get  better  ?    Do  you  know  ?  ^ 
A.  Yes.  i 

23.  Is  it  *'Yes"  to  the  first  question,  or  to  the  second?    Answer  one  ai. 

two. 
A.  Two. 

24.  Is  it  wrong  in  me  to  ask  ? 
A.  No. 

25.  Then  will  Mr.  J.  die  in  this  illness,  or  no  ? 

A.  Soon.    (This  was  not  the  case  :  he  lived  several  years.) 

26.  In  how  many  weeks  ?    Answer  in  figures. 
A.  I  won't  tell. 

In  the  autumn  a  friend  who  was  staying  with  hie  had  made  a  big  find  of 
some  (apparently)  '*  chipped  flints,"  on  the  Dorsetshire  downs.  I  WM 
doubtful  myself  of  their  true  character,  and  my  friend  proposed  to  adt 
Planchette.    Accordingly  I  inquired  : — 

September  3rrf. 

305.  What  are  the  flints  which  William  found  to-day  ? 

A.  You  do  not  expect  me  to  know  things  so  far  back. 

I  have  referred  above  to  "arrested"  or  "retarded"  answers.  I  use 
these  terms  to  denote  two  modes  in  which  a  curious  dogged  pertinacity  was 
manifested.  Sometimes  the  pencil  would  come  to  its  usual  dead  stop,  and, 
the  sense  being  apparently  complete,  a  new  question  would  be  asked  ;  but 
Planchette  at  once  went  on  with  an  expansion  of  its  previous  reply.  This  ia 
the  "  arrested  "  answer.  The  "  retarded  "  answer  is  when  the  intelligence 
at  work  seems  as  though  it  were  obliged  to  relieve  itself  of  some  previous 
impression,  before  it  could  turn  its  attention  to  a  new  line  of  thought. 

The  following  are  interesting  cases  of  tlie  "  retarded  "  answer  : — 

January  30t/^. 

A  friend  and  his  wife  were  present  and  asked  to  put  questions.  The 
gentleman  was  not  merely  incredulous,  but  rather  unpleasantly  so.  His 
question  was  one  the  answer  to  which  I  did  not  know,  namely  : — 

40.  What  were  the  names  given  to  Mrs.  E.'s  baby  ? 
The  answer  was  quite  unintelligible. 

41.  The  answer  is  illegible.     Please  repeat  it. 
A.  Ellen  Theresa. 

This  reply  is  very  curioys.  It  was  quite  wrong,  neither  of  these  names 
having  been  given  ;  but  both  of  them  are  family  names  of  the  near  relations 
of  the  querist's  wife,  who  was  sitting  by. 

42.  Please  give  the  names  of  Mrs.  E.'s  baby. 
A.  I  can't  tell. 
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41  Can  you  give  the  name  of  Mrs.  P.'s  last  baby  but  one  ? 
A.  Too  many  people. 

It  was  plain  that  some  disturbing  influence  was  at  work ;  and  the 
eipcdment  was  abandoned. 

Two  days  later — February  1st— we  commenced  again  : — 

C  Give  the  names  of  Mrs.  P.'s  baby,  who  is  my  godson. 

Although  myself  and  wife  were  alone  as  usual,  the  instrument  absolutely 
rrfosed  to  move.  After  waiting  a  long  time,  I  thought  it  best  to  break  into 
t  sew  line,  and  asked  : — 

48.  What  name  shall  we  give  to  our  new  dog  ? 

The  reply  came  at  once. 
A.  Yesterday  was  not  a  fair  trial. 

This  is  the  more  noticeable  as  it  was  not  ''yesterday,"  but  the  day 
Mse,  that  the  failure  had  taken  place,  which  was  evidently  weighing  on 
Flaodiette's  intelligence. 

I  asked  : — 

^.  Why  was  not  yesterday  a  fair  trial  ? 
A.  Dog. 

(Here  is  an  endeavour  to  catch  up  the  idea  of  question  48.) 

50.  Why  was  not  yesterday  a  fair  trial  ? 
A.  Want  strength. 

51.  Who  wants  strength  ? 
A.  Yes. 

52.  Who  is  it  that  wants  strength  ?    You,  or  wife  ? 
A.  Wife. 

A  similar  case  occurred  again  on  February  14th.  A  friend  and  his  sister 
were  present,  and  were  inclined  to  ridicule  the  whole  matter.  My  friend 
asked,  *'0f  whom  am  I  thinking  ?"  Planchette  made  two  very  probable,  but 
mistaken,  guesses.  He  then  asked  to  be  told  the  population  of  his  parish, 
and  the  answer  was  310  ;  whereas  the  correct  figures  were  510  ;  and,  as  my 
wife  showed  signs  of  exhaustion,  the  questions  were  abandoned. 

In  the  evening  I  recommenced  my  Masonic  test  questions  ;  and  asked 
(92)  "  What  is  the  English  of  the  Great  Word  of  the  R.A.  ?"  and  was  much 
amused  when  the  reply  began  :  '*  Miss  B."  (my  friend's  sister)  and  there  was 
arrested.     I  proceeded. 

93.  Please  explain  your  answer. 
A.  Fidgets  wife. 

The  completion  of  the  '*  arrested'^  answer  perfects  the  **  retarded  "  answer. 
l*Unchette  was  evidently  still  full  of  the  last  strong  impression  of  the  after- 
noon's failure,  and  was  obliged  to  offer  an  explanation  before  it  would 
proceed  to  other  business. 

An  excellent  case  of  totally  independent  answering,  coupled  with  a  sense 
of  humour,  was  tnanifeated  on  the  following  occasion. 
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We  had  all  been  a  good  deal  worried  about  several  matters,  and 
asking  the  first  question  of  the  evening,  the  Planchette  refused  to  w: 
words,  but  after  some  lines  of  unintelligible  scribble,  drew  the  profile  < 
hideous  face.     I  went  on  : — 

201.  Answer  u^intelligible. 

A.  Can't  see  the  question.     (Then  it  drew  a  facsimile  of  the  previ 
face.) 

202.  Why  do  you  draw  that  face  at  the  end  ? 
A.  A  little  amusement. 

203.  Is  the  face  a  portrait  of  any  one  ? 
A.  Wife  would  like  to  amuse  you. 

204.  Is  the  face  intended  to  be  a  portrait  ? 
A.  Of  course. 

205.  Of  whom,  then,  is  it  a  portrait  ? 

A.  Wlien  people  are  sad  they  should  be  amused. 

206.  Of  whom  is  the  face  a  portrait  ? 
A.  You  know  quite  well. 

207.  I  don't.     Please  answer. 
A.  Possibly  I  know  better. 

208.  I  daresay,  but  please  answer. 
(Only  unintelligible  flourishes  made.) 

209.  Question  repeated. 

A.  What  you  need.  (This,  I  imagine,  is  the  arreted  conclusion  of  2( 

Later  on,  after  much  evasion  to  other  questions,  I  said  : — 

221.  Answer  my  question,  and  don't  talk  rubbish. 
A.  Don't  be  cross. 

A  few  minutes  later,  in  reply  to  question  230,  Planchette  drew  a  w> 
line,  and  then  wrote  '*  pretty  little  man." 

231.  Please  explain,  and  don't  chaff. 

(It  drew  the  same  profile  as  in  reply  to  201.) 

232.  Please  reply. 

(It  drew  something  like  a  wall  and  battlemented  tower.) 

233.  Don't  be  ridiculous,  and  answer. 
A.  D.'s  likeness  (my  wife's  sister). 

234.  Either  answer  my  question,  or  say  you  will  not. 
A.  You  don't  understand  fun. 

235.  Yes,  I  do  ;  but  I  don't  want  fun  now.     Please  answer. 

A.  It  is  much  better  to  be  silly  sometimes  than  wise  always. 

236.  I  quite  agree  with  you.     Nevertheless,  answer  my  question. 
A.  Too  much  work  and  no  play  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy. 

237.  Will  you  answer,  or  no  ? 
A.  You  are  sleepy. 

238.  Answer  my  question. 
(Reply  too  faint  to  be  read.) 

239.  Please  repeat,  distinctly. 

A,  It  13  time  to  go  to  sleep — go  to  bed. 
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May  10th. 

Pluichette  again  gave  us  an  example  of  its  sense  of  Uie  humorous. 

I  bad  been  obliged  at  short  notice  to  provide  a  substitute  for  my  curate  at 
a  aMll  lonely  pariah  in  the  Dorset  hills,  several  miles  away  from  my  own 
kne.  I  had  to  engage  a  clergyman  who  was  not  a  favourable  specimen  of 
lis  profession,  as  I  could  procure  no  one  else  in  time  to  get  the  Sunday's 
VQ^  done.     He  was  much  amused  with  Planchette,  and  desired  to  ask  : — 

Tti.  How  should  a  bachelor  live  in  this  neighbourhood  ? 

(The  answer  was  illegible.) 
2i8.  Please  repeat  answer. 
A.  Three  months. 
(Planchette  evidently  did  not  catch  the  exact  query.) 
99. 1  did  not  ask  }ww  Umg^  but  how  f 

A.  Eating  and  drinking  and  sleeping  and  smoking. 

That  clergyman  never  consulted  Planchette  again. 

I  will  conclude  with  a  veiy  pretty  instance  of  a  mistake  instantly  cor- 
nded.  It  was  on  the  same  evening,  May  10th  ;  I  had  to  preach  on  the 
fikDowing  Whit-Monday,  on  the  occasion  of  laying  a  foundation  stone  with 
Maiomc  ceremonial,  so  I  asked  : — 

STd.  Give  me  a  text  for  Whit-Monday's  sermon  ? 

A.  If  I  go  not  away,  the  Comforter  will  not  come  to  you. 

The  selection  of  a  subject  suitable  for  WhitsM,ntide  is  plainly  the  first  idea 
cMight  by  the  intelligence  ;  so  I  proceeded  : — 

276.  That   will  not  do  for  my  subject.     I  want  a  text  for  the  Mojidai/s 
sermon. 
A.  Let  brotherly  love  continue. 

I  have  had  a  twofold  object  in  quoting  the  foregoing  large  number  of 
questions  and  answers,  which,  in  themselves^  are  often  trivial  and  worthless. 

I.  My  first  aim  has  been  to  prove  incontestably  the  possibility  of 
absolutely  perfect  and  instantaneous  transmission  of  thought  from  one 
bnin  to  another,  although  the  recipient  brain  was  in  a  normal  state,  and 
entirely  apart  from  any  so-called  ''magnetic,"  mesmeric,  or  other  hjrpnotic 
influences.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  exactly  parallel  experiments  having  as 
yet  been  carefully  registered  and  recorded. 

II.  But  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  close  this  paper  without  again  very 
urgently  calling  attention  to  what  I  have  termed  the  low  ^^  moral "  character 
of  the  re-acting  intelligence. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  this  phenomenon  in  the  average  experience  of 
so-called  ** spintual  controls,^*  but  in  these  cases  the  *^  controlled"  medium 
is  more  or  less  hypnotic  and  unconscious.  And  I  think  that  the  recurrence 
of  the  same  phenomenon  in  the  case  of  a  person  in  perfect  health,  and  in  the 
enjoyment  of  full  consciousness,  is  worthy  of  very  serious  consideration. 

"  Hypotheses  non  Jingo "  is  an  absolutely  necessary  rule  for  psychical 
inquirers  at  the  present  time.  Our  work  is  to  amass  facts  for  some  master- 
mind of  a  future  generation  to  piece  together.  Most  assuredly  I  shall  ofter 
no  theory  to  explain  this  curious  appearance  of  what  looks  like  the  presence 
0/3  ^^  ^Jrd  centre  of  intelligence,"  distinct  from  the  coiwnunw  intelligence 
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At  the  risk  of  tediousness,  I  must  endeavour  to  answer  this  queetioiM^ 
as  fully  as  possible.  For  in  no  subject  is  it  more  necessary  than  m  I 
psychical  research  to  define  the  meaning  of  new  terms,  or  terms  useA^ 
in  a  new  sense,  as  soon  as  they  are  introduced.  In  no  subject  ifj^i 
there  a  greater  danger  of  the  illicit  extension  of  established  scientiA||i 
phraseology.  A  metaphor,  used  at  first  avowedly  as  a  metaphor,  Bok'jp 
then  insensibly  sliding  into  an  assertion  of  fact,  may  give  a  spuriont^ 
look  of  orthodoxy  to  what  is  really  no  more  than  an  unverified  ^i 
hypothesis.  The  name,  for  instance,  of  **  animal  magnetism,"  suggested -i 
at  first  by  some  real,  though  probably  superficial  analogies,  has  been  the  ii 
source  of  many  a  page  of  wild  theory  and  prepossessed  observation.  % 
It  is  better  to  give  the  new  thing  a  new  name, — descriptive  likd  ] 
"hypnotism,"  historical  like  "mesmerism,"  or  even  purely  arbitrary.] 
like  "  odic  force,''  and  then  to  leave  its  reality  to  be  established  hy  i 
independent  observation  and  argument.  i 

To  apply  this  principle  to  the  present  case.  In  the  discussion  on 
"  Clelia,"  in  my  last  paper,  I  certainly  pushed  the  phrase,  "  unconscious  : 
cerebration,"  as  far  as  it  can,  with  any  fairness,  be  made  to  go.  The 
accepted  writers  on  unconscious  cerebration  (of  whom  Dr.  Carpenter 
may  be  taken  as  the  principal  English  representative)  treat  this 
unconscious  action  of  the  brain  as  a  process  which,  though  distinct  from,  • 
is  subsidiary  to,  consciousness,  as  a  subaqueous  agitation  which  stirs 
the  conscious  surface,  not  as  a  stream  which  meets  the  stream  of 
consciousness,  still  less  as  an  earthquake-wave,  which  is  capable  of 
effacing  and  overwhelming  it.  But  in  "  Clelia  "  we  saw  produced,  for  the 
first  time,  perhaps,  in  psycho-physical  discussions,  an  instance  of  a  sane 
and  waking  man  holding  a  colloquy,  so  to  speak,  with  his  own  dream ; 
an  instance,  that  is  to  say,  where  the  unconscious  cerebral  action  was 
not  subordinated  to  the  conscious, — did  not  depend  for  its  manifestation 
on  the  direction  of  the  conscious  attention  elsewhere,  but  presented  itself 
as  co-ordinate  with  the  conscious  action,  and  as  able  to  force  itself  upon 
the  attention  of  the  waking  mind.  How  different  this  is  from  the  stock 
examples  will  be  seen  at  a  glance.  When  Gauss  answers  the  servant- 
maid  who  announces  that  his  wife  is  dying,  with,  "  Tell  her  to  wait  till 
I  come,"  it  is  because  the  absorption  of  his  conscious  attention — his 
highest  centres* — in  a  train  of  abstract  reasoning,  leaves  certain  lower 

*  I  use  the  term  "  highest  centres  "  as  the  best-authorised  expression  for 
the  cerebral  correlative  of  conscious  (or  at  least  complex)  mentatioD.  See,  for 
instance,  Hughlings- Jackson  ("  Croonian  Liectures,"  1884,  p.  4.)  "The triple 
conclusion  come  to  is  that  the  highest  centres,  which  are  the  climax  of 
nervous  evolution,  and  which  make  up  the  '  organ  of  mind  '  (or  physical  basis  of 
consciousness),  are  the  least  organised,  the  most  complex,  and  the  most 
voluntary."  The  term  "unconscious  mentation"  in  iised  deliberately;  but  I 
must  defer  its  defence  till  a  future  occasion,  and  the  reader  who  demurs  to 
jt  may  substitute  "  cerebration  "  without  injury  to  thft  pT«acii\»  qx^tcl^clNk 
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free  to  shape,  unchecked,  the  coIierefU^  but  not  altogether 
tffnpriate^  reply.  Even  when  the  somnambulist  solves  in  sleep  the 
fnUem  which  baffled  him  when  waking,  the  high  centres  which  thus 
Kt  automatically  are  enabled  to  do  so  only  because  the  habitual 
condoiu  mentation  is  temporarily  checked  by  profound  sleep.  If 
GuB  had  given  his  full  attention  to  what  the  maid-servant  said,  he 
mild  have  made  some  more  logical  answer.  And,  conversely,  if  the 
nmunbolist  had  woke  up  while  he  was  writing  out  the  problem,  he 
mid  have  been  at  a  loss  as  to  the  next  step.  In  either  case  the 
Hmfeftation,  whether  more  or  less  intelligent,  of  the  unconscious 
MBtation  depends  on  the  inhibition,  or  the  diversion,  of  the  conscious 
witatiotL  But  in  the  **Clelia"  case,  the  unconscious  mentation 
loved  cm  intercurrently  with  the  conscious.  It  asserted  for  itself  a  kind 
rfeiHmiinate  poaition,  and  employed  the  waking  hand  to  write  anagrams 
vhich  the  waking  brain  found  a  difficulty  in  solving. 

It  must  be  confessed,  therefore,  that  in  advancing  this  case  I 
ai  tbeady  overpassing  very  considerably  the  recognised  limits  of 
noQDicioiis  cerebration.  And,  moreover,  I  do  not  even  advance  the 
"ddia"  case  as  in  my  view  an  altogether  exceptional  one.  I 
nkther,  that  this  kind  of  active  duality  of  mentation — this 
of  colloquy  between  a  conscious  and  an  unconscious  self — is  not  a 
riR,  but  a  fairly  common  phenomenon.  I  believe  that  I  have 
penonally  witnessed  it,  in  slightly  different  forms,  in  at  least  1 2  cases 
duing  the  past  1 2  years.  Most  of  the  cases,  however,  of  which  I  speak, 
tre  Dot  suitable  for  quotation  here,  for  they  would  not  in  themselves 
kre  proved  the  active  duality  of  the  mind,  since  they  did  not  contain 
—what  the  "  Clelia  "  case  did  contain — internal  proof  of  that  duality 
inherent  in  the  very  nature  of .  the  messages  written.  I  have  preferred, 
therefore,  to  leave  it  to  my  readers  to  repeat  the  experiment  for  them- 
idves,  or  with  trusted  friends,  and  thus  to  acquire  that  subjective 
certainty  which  the  automatist  soon  feels,  that  his  conscious  mentation 
is  not  supplying  the  written  answers  which  flow  from  his  pen. 

I  must,  hov.-ever,  interrupt  my  argument  to  add  one  more  case, 
precisely  parallel  with  "  Clelia,"  with  which  Professor  SidgA\'ick  has 
famished  me,  from  his  own  experience  with  an  intimate  friend. 

The  experiences  which  I  mentioned  to  you  as  similar  to  those  described 
in  your  paper — so  far  as  the  mere  effects  of  unconscious  cerebration  are 
wncemed — occurred  about  20  years  ago.  An  intimate  friend  of  mine 
vbo  had  interested  himself  somewhat  in  Spiritualism,  and  liad  read  Kardec's 
Wk,  diKovered  almost  by  accident  that  his  hand  could  write,  without  any 
codciouB  volition  on  his  part,  words  conveying  an  intelligible  meaning — in 
^Kt,  what  purported  to  be  communications  of  departed  spirit^}.  He  asked 
inetocome  and  stajr  with  him,  in  order  to  investigate  the  phenomenon  *,  he 
itf been  ntber  Mtruck bjr  some  things  in  Xardec's  book,  and  was  c\u\le  dW 
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posed  to  entertain  the  hypothesiB  that  the  writing  might  be  dae  to  aomething 
more  than  unconscious  cerebration,  if  it  should  turn  out  that  it  ooold  give 
accurate  information  on  facts  unknown  to  him.  The  experiments,  howerer, 
that  we  made  in  order  to  test  this  always  failed  to  show  anything  in  the 
statements  written  down  that  might  not  hare  been  due  to  the  working  of  his 
own  brain  ;  and  at  the  end  of  my  visit  we  were  both  agreed  that  there  was 
no  ground  for  attributing  the  phenomenon  to  any  other  cause  but  unoonscioos 
cerebration.  At  the  same  time  we  were  continually  surprised  by  evidences 
of  the  extent  to  which  his  unconscious  self  was  able  to  puzzle  his  conscious 
mind.  As  a  rule,  he  knew  what  he  was  writing,  though  he  wrote  inTolun- 
tarily ;  but  from  time  to  time  he  used  to  form  words  or  conjunctions  of 
letters  which  we  were  unable  to  make  out  at  first,  though  they  had  a  mean- 
ing which  we  ultimately  discovered.  Thus  one  evening,  just  as  we  were 
about  to  break  up,  the  capital  letters  KHAIRETE  were  written  ;  their 
meaning  will  not  be  obscure  to  you,  but  it  so  happened  that  it  did  not  at  first 
occur  to  us  that  K  H  represented  the  Greek  x«  so  that  we  had  no  idea  what  the 
letters  meant,  and  tried  various  solutions  till  the  true  signification  (*' Fare- 
well") suddenly  flashed  upon  my  mind.  On  another  occasion  I  asked  a  question 
of  the  supposed  communicating  intelligence,  and  requested  that  the  answer 
might  be  given  in  German,  a  language  which  my  friend  was  unable  to  read 
or  write,  though  he  had  learnt  to  speak  one  or  two  words  while  travelling  in 
the  country.  His  hand  proceeded  to  write  what  was  apparently  one  long 
word,  which  seemed  to  him  absolutely  without  meaning; ;  but  when  I  came 
to  read  it  I  could  see  that  it  was  composed  of  a  number  of  German  words, 
though  put  together  without  proper  grammatical  terminations  ;  and  that 
these  words  sngyesUd — though  they  could  hardly  be  said  to  convey — what 
would  have  been  a  proper  and  significant  answer  to  my  question.  The 
words  were  all  common  words,  such  as  he  might  have  heard  in  conversation  ; 
and  when  I  had  separated  them,  and  told  him  their  meaning,  he  seemed 
faintly  to  recognise  some  of  them. 

Sometimes,  again,  when  we  tried  to  get  correct  information  as  to  facts 
unknown  to  either  of  us,  the  result  was  curious  as  showing  an  apparently 
elaborate  attempt  on  the  part  of  my  friend's  unconscious  self  to  deceive  his 
conscious  self.  I  remember  (e,(j.)  that  one  night  we  got  written  down  what 
purported  to  be  the  first  sentence  in  a  leading  article  of  the  Tim€$  that  had 
just  been  written  and  would  appear  next  mormng.  The  sentence  was  in 
the  familiar  style  of  Printing  House  Square  ;  but  I  need  not  say  that  when 
we  came  down  to  breakfast  next  morning  we  did  not  find  it  in  the  printed 
columns.  My  friend  immediately  placed  his  hand  on  a  piece  of  paper ;  and 
there  came,  involuntarily  written  in  the  usual  way,  a  long  rigmarole  of 
explanation  to  the  efiect  that  the  article  originally  written,  containing  the 
sentence  that  wo  had  got  the  night  before,  had  been  cancelled  at  the  last 
moment  by  the  editor  in  consequence  of  some  unexpected  political  exigency, 
and  another  article  hastily  substituted.  And  similarly  in  other  cases  when 
statements  involuntarily  written  were  ascertained  to  be  false,  explanations 
were  written  exhibiting  the  kind  of  ingenuity  which  a  fairly  inventive  hoater 
might  show  when  driven  into  a  comer. 

If  I  had  not  had  absolute  reliance  on  my  friend's  bona  fides,  1  might  have 
supposed  tliat  he  was  mystifying  me  ;  but  I  could  not  doubt  that  liis  curiosity 
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as  to  the  result  of  the  experiments  was  greater  than  mine,  and  that  he  had 
no  conscious  desire  to  make  me  believe  that  the  phenomenon  was  anything 
more  than  the  result  of  unconscious  cerebration. 

I  am  sorry  that  the  notes  I  took  at  the  time  have  been  destroyed  ;  but  I 
have  no  doubt  that  what  I  have  just  written  is  accurately  remembered. 

I  have  said  that  the  writer  usually  knew  what  he  was  writing.  This  was 
not  the  case  in  his  first  trials,  when  the  writing  came  in  an  abrupt,  jerky,  and 
irregular  way,  and  he  rarely  knew  what  he  had  written  till  he  looked  at  it. 
But  after  the  first  few  trials,  the  flow  of  unconscious  action  became  even  and 
steady,  like  that  of  ordinary  conscious  handwriting  ;  and  then  he  generally 
— ^though  not  always — knew  just  before  each  word  was  written  what  it 
would  be  ;  so  that  when  the  statements  made  were  entirely  contrary  to  our 
expectation — as  was  often  the  case — his  surprise  used  to  come  just  before  the 
word  was  actually  written.  jj    Sidowick. 

I  repeat,  then,  that  in  uiy  view  such  cases  as  this  are  not  excep- 
tional, not  extreme ;  that  they  represent  a  degree  of  dual  action  to 
which  perhaps  one  person  in  a  hundred  could  by  persistent  effort  attain. 

It  must  be  repeated,  then,  that  this  conclusion  is  already  far  enough 
from  the  accredited  view  as  to  the  extent  of  the  brain's  unconscious 
operation.  A  secondary  self- — if  I  may  coin  the  phrase — is  thus 
gradually  postulated, — a  latent  capacity,  at  any  rate,  in  an  appreciable 
fraction  of  mankind,  of  developing  or  manifesting  a  second  focus  of 
cerebral  energy  which  is  apparently  neither  fugitive  nor  incidental 
merely — a  delirium  or  a  dream — but  may  possess,  for  a  time  at  lestst,  a 
kind  of  continuous  individuality,  a  purposive  activity  of  its  own.* 

But,  of  course,  a  still  further  step  away  from  physiological  orthodoxy 
is  made  when  Mr.  Newnham's  case  is  set  before  the  reader.  For  here 
we  have,  in  fact,  two  innovations  together;  blended,  indeed,  at  first  sight 
into  one, but  manifest  on  inspection  as  sepamte  marvels  which  assuredly 
complicate^  though  they  may  ultimately  help  to  explain  one  another. 

For,  first,  in  Mr.  Newnham's  case,  we  have  the  telepathic  com- 
mtmication  of  one  mind  with  another,  the  transmission  of  thought  with- 
out the  agency  of  the  senses,  on  which,  in  other  forms  of  experiment, 
we  have  so  often  insisted,  but  which  has  not  yet  been  generally  accepted 
by   the  scientific   world.      And,   secondly,    we    have    the   prolonged 

*  While  this  paper  is  passing  through  the  press  I  have  received  Hellenboch's 
just  published  **  Geburt  und  Tod  "  (Vienna,  1885),  in  which  conclusions  much 
resembling  these  are  advocated,  with  some  singular,  even  verbal,  coincidences 
with  an  article  on  "Automatic  Writing"  which  I  published  in  the  Contemporary 
Review  for  February  last,  and  which  Herr  Hellenbach  cannot  possibly  have 
seen.  That  two  persons  should  independently  hit  on  so  bizarre  a  metaphor  as 
'*  a  blue  and  a  yellow  consciousness,"  might  seem  an  impossible  chance;  but 
see  Contemporary  Review,  1885,  p.  234 ;  **  Geburt  und  Tod,"  p.  66.  Baron 
da  PreVs  "  Philosophic  der  Mystik  "  (Leipzig,  1885)  moves  on  somewhat  the 
same  line  of  argument,  which  has,  of  course,  been  advanced,  with  iwot^  ox  \^%<^ 
distinctness,  by  many  previoujs  writers. 
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manifestation  of  a  secondary  or  inner  self,  which  is,  as  it  would  seem, 
no  mere  fragment  or  reflection  of  the  primary  self,  but  an  entity  thus 
far,  at  least,  independent  that  it  can  acquire  knowledge  which  the 
primary  self  has  no  means  of  reaching.  It  is  the  secondary  self,  that  is 
to  say,  which  receives  or  recognises  the  telepathic  impact,  which  in  some 
way  or  other  knows  what  questions  Mr.  Newnham  is  writing,  and  in 
some  way  or  other  furnishes  an  intelligent  reply. 

Now  this  second  marvel,  or  problem,  is  easily  seen  to  be  a  problem 
quite  separate  from  the  first.  It  is  quite  possible  to  imagine  telepathy 
without  assuming  an  unconscious  self.  It  is  quite  possible,  for  instance, 
to  conceive  of  a  "  brain-wave,"  subtler,  indeed,  than  the  air-wave 
which  carries  the  voice,  even  than  the  ether-wave  which  carries  the 
glance — but  carrying  an  impression  which  is  caught  in  the  same  way  as 
voice  or  glance  by  the  percipient's  voluntary  attention  and  conscious 
strain.  And  it  is  quite  possible,  on  the  other  hand,  to  imagine  an 
unconscious  self  behind  the  self  that  we  know,  without  including 
telepathy  among  the  attributes  of  that  unconscious  self  at  all.  From 
the  metaphysical  point  of  view,  I  need  hardly  say,  every  supposition 
that  can  well  be  made  about  the  self  has  been  made  again  and  again 
before  telepathy  was  heard  of.  And  if  there  be  more  of  novelty  in 
this  psycho-physical  conception  of  a  secondary  self  possessing  our 
brains,  as  it  were,  in  a  kind  of  sleeping  co-partnership,  and  utilising 
our  members  when  it  pleases  him,  for  his  private  ends,  yet  this  concep- 
tion, with  all  its  hizarrerie,  by  no  means  involves  the  assumption  that 
the  sleeping  partner  is  in  the  habit  of  receiving  telegrams  which  his 
more  conspicuous  coadjutor  is  unable  to  open  or  interpret. 

Yet  it  is  to  some  such  assumption  as  this  that  Mr.  Newnham's  case, 
if  steadily  looked  at,  is  seen  to  have  led  us.  And  it  was  to  some  such 
complexity  of  problems  as  this  that  I  looked  forward  when,  at  the 
beginning  of  these  papers,  I  spoke  of  the  attractiveness  of  automatic 
writing  as  a  subject  for  inquiry  as  largely  derived  from  its  direct  bearing  I 
on  the  relation  of  conscioicsness  to  telepathy. 

For  I  am  not  without  hope  that  this  very  complication  of  the 
unknown  telepathic  impact  with  the  unknown  secondary  self,  may 
admit  of  being  so  handled  as  to  throw  some  light  on  the  nature  of  the 
problems  involved  in  both  the  one  and  the  other. 

Our  object,  let  us  say,  is  to  possess  ourselves  of  a  message,  couched  in 
we  know  not  what  tongue  and  conveyed  by  we  know  not  what  agency. 
We  learn  only  that  the  message  will  be  received  at  a  certain  house  - 
where  we  see  an  indecipherable  inscription  over  the  door.  We  know 
then  that  this  house,  (which  in  our  parable  represents  the  unconscious  I 
self),  whatever  else  it  may  be,  is  an  office  for  the  receipt  of  messages. 
And  our  next  duty  will  be  to  puzzle  out,  by  all  the  analogies  at  our  com- 
mand, to  what  family  of  languages  the  inscription  over  the  door  belongs. 
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If  we  can  find  this  out  we  shall  get  some  notion  as  to  the  tongue  and 
probable  mode  of  conveyance  of  the  message  which  we  seek. 

If  then  we  fix  our  gaze  steadily  on  these  two  problems  together — 
the  problem  of  telepathic  action  and  the  problem  of  the  unconscious 
self — ^we  shall  recognise  in  the  first  place  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
reception  of  telepathic  influence,  as  we  know  it,  which  connects  such 
reception  with  conscious  efibrt,  or  conscious  adjustment.  Even  in  our 
cases  of  the  transference  of  numbers,  names,  (be,  where  the  percipient's 
whole  attention  is  given  to  the  experiment,  no  conscious  efibrt  on  his 
part  is  effective  unless  it  be  the  efibrt  not  to  think,  not  to  guess,  to 
leave  his  field  of  inward  vision  clear  for  the  fiashing  upon  it  of  images 
from  a  camera  whose  illumination  he  can  invite  but  not  control. 

A  pamUel  case  wiU  make  my  meaning  clearer.  If  we  wish  to 
recollect  (say)  the  address  of  a  friend  we  may  make  many  conscious 
efforts  in  vain.  First,  we  appeal  directly  to  memory  by  an  act  of  con- 
centration ;  then  we  try  to  get  at  the  street  by  roundabout  suggestions, 
reflecting  v>liereabimts  it  was,  how  long  the  name  was,  <!^c.  Ultimately 
we  feel  that  our  only  chance  is  to  let  our  brain  bring  up  the  name  of 
itself.  We  walk  on  in  as  blank  a  frame  of  mind  as  possible,  and 
suddenly  the  required  name  swims  up  from  below  the  threshold  of 
consciousness,  and  automatic  cerebration  has  done  for  us  what  will  and 
effort  could  not  do. 

Whatever,  in  short,  the  precise  mechanism  of  telepathy  may  be,  the 
analogies  which  its  mbde  of  operation  suggests  are  less  often  to  the 
sudden  excitations  of  peripheral  stimuli,  sight,  hearing,  and  the  like, 
than  to  the  vaguer  organic  impressions,  such  as  hunger,  which  gradually 
become  perceptible  from  within. 

And  this  is,  to  a  great  extent,  true,  even  with  regard  to  another 
large  class  of  telepathic  incidents  which  we  have  considered  at  length 
elsewhere.  Our  readers  know  that  we  have  explained  as  telepathic 
impressions  many  "  phantasms  of  the  living  " — apparitions,  voices,  «kc., 
purporting  to  represent  friends  undergoing  some  crisis  at  a  distance, 
which  would  ordinarily,  if  credited  at  all,  have  been  classed  as  real 
objective  manifestations,  perceived  by  the  organs  of  sight  or  sound.  We 
believe  that  we  have  shown  ground  for  supposing  that  these  phantasms 
are  by  no  means  always  such  sudden  or  external  things ;  that  they  also 
are  apt  to  begin  as  indefinite — even  systemic — affections,  specialising 
themselves  into  emotion  or  sensation  after  a  latency  more  or  less 
prolonged  ;  *    rising,    perhaps,  into  the    percipient's    consciousness   in 

*  We  have  observed  something  like  this  period  of  latency  even  in  the  direct 
experiments  on  thought-transference  ; — the  percipient  sometimes  guessing  the 
lagt  card  or  word  after  we  had  proceeded  to  think  of  another, —of  coarse  without 
indicating  the  previous  one.    Compare  the  deferred  imitations  of  the  o^xu.Vyc*^ 
movements  sometimes  noticed  in  the  hypnotic  trance. 
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moments  of  drowsiness,  or  waking  him  with  an  accumulated  energy 
which  has  developed  itself  in  sleep. 

These  considerations  will  perhaps  prepare  us  for  the  enunciation  of 
three  propositions,  which  are  offered — not,  assuredly,  as  established 
scientific  conclusions,  but  as  hypotheses  more  or  less  novel  and  dis- 
putable, yet  sufficiently  justified  by  observed  facts  to  afford  a  convenient 
basis  for  further  reasoning. 

I.  Coincidently  with  our  normal  or  primary  self  there  is  within  us 
a  potential  secondary  self,  or  second  focus  of  cerebration  and  mentation, 
which  is  not  a  mere  metaphysical  abstraction,  but  manifests  itself  occar 
sionally  by  certain  supernormal  physiological  or  psychical  activities.* 

II.  Telepathy  is  among  the  supernormal  activities  in  which  we 
have  reason  to  suspect  the  operation  of  the  unconscious  or  secondary  self. 

III.  It  may  be  expected  that  supernormal  vital  phenomena  will 
manifest  themselves  as  far  as  possible  through  the  same  channels  as 
abnormal  or  morbid  vital  phenomena. 

To  illustrate  the  meaning  of  this  third  theorem,  I  may  refer  to  a 
remark  already  made  by  Mr.  Gurney  and  myself  in  dealing  with 
"Phantasms  of  the  Living,"  or  veridical  hallucinations,  generated  (as  we 
have  maintained),  not  by  a  morbid  state  of  the  percipient's  brain,  but 
by  a  telepathic  impact  from  an  agent  at  a  distance.  We  have  observed 
that  if  a  hallucination — a  subjective  image — is  to  be  excited  by  this 
distant  energy,  it  will  probably  be  most  readily  excited  in  somewhat 
the  same  manner  as  the  morbid  hallucination  which  follows  on  a 
cerebral  injury.  We  have  urged  that  this  is  likely  to  be  the  case — 
we  have  shown  ground  for  supposing  that  it  is  the  case — both  as 
regards  the  mode  of  evolution  of  the  phantasm  in  the  percipient's 
brain,  and  the  mode  in  which  it  seems  to  present  itself  to  his  senses. 

And  here  I  should  wish  to  give  a  much  wider  generality  to  this 
principle,  and  to  argue  that  if  there  be  within  us  a  secondary  self 
aiming  at  manifestation  by  physiological  means,  it  seems  probable  that 
its  readiest  path  of  extemaliscUion — its  readiest  outlet  of  visible  action, 
— may  often  lie  along  some  track  which  has  already  been  shown  to  be  a 
line  of  low  resistance  by  the  disintegrating  processes  of  disease.     Or, 

*  I  have  ventured  to  coin  the  word  "  supemormal "  to  be  applied  to 
phenomena  which  are  beyond  what  usually  happens — beyond^  that  is,  in  the 
sense  of  suggesting  unknown  psychical  laws.  It  is  thus  formed  on  the 
analogy  of  abnormal.  When  we  speak  of  an  abnormal  phenomenon  we  do  not 
mean  one  which  contravenes  natural  laws,  but  one  which  exhibits  them  in  an 
unusual  or  inexplicable  form.  Similarly  by  a  supemormal  phenomenon  I 
mean,  not  one  which  overrides  natural  laws,  for  I  believe  no  such  phenomenon 
to  exist,  but  one  which  exhibits  the  action  of  laws  higher,  in  a  psychical  aspect, 
than  are  discerned  in  action  in  everyday  life.  By  higher  (either  in  a  psychical 
or  a  physiological  sense)  I  mean  "  apparently  belonging  to  a  more  advanced  stage 
of  evolution." 
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Tirying  the  metaphor,  we  may  anticipate  that  the  partition  of  the 
primary  and  the  secondary  self  will  lie  along  some  plane  of  cleavage 
which  the  morbid  dissociations  of  our  psychical  synergies  have  already 
shown  themselves  disposed  to  follow.  If  epilepsy,  madness,  dzc,  tend 
to  9plU  up  our  faculties  in  certain  ways,  automatism  is  likely  to  split 
them  up  in  ways  somewhat  resembling  these. 

This  argument  might  be  illustrated  by  various  physical  analogies. 
Let  U8  choose  as  a  simple  one  a  musical  instrument  of  limited  range. 
The  consummate  musician  can  get  effects  out  of  this  instrument  which 
the  ordinary  player  cannot  rival.  But  ho  does  this  at  the  risk  of 
evoking  occasional  sounds  such  as  only  the  most  blundering  of  begin- 
ners iiS  wont  to  produce. 

Savages  take  epilepsy  for  inspiration.  They  are  thus  far  nght,  that 
epilepsy  is  (so  to  speak)  the  temporary  destruction  of  the  personality 
in  consequence  of  its  own  instability,  whereas  inspiration  was  assumed 
to  be  the  temporary  subjugation  of  the  personality  by  invasion  from 
without.  The  one  case,  (if  I  may  use  the  metaphor,)  was  a  spontaneous 
combustion ;  the  other  an  enkindlement  by  heavenly  fire.  In  less 
metaphorical  language,  explosion  and  exhaustion  of  the  highest  nervous 
centres  must  have  somewhat  the  same  look,  whatever  may  have  been 
the  nature  of  the  stimulus  which  overcame  their  stability. 

But  in  what  way  then,  it  will  be  asked,  do  you  distinguish  the 
supernormal  from  the  merely  abnormal  ?  Why  assume  that  in  these 
aberrant  slates  there  is  anything  besides  hysteria,  besides  epilepsy, 
besides  insanity  ? 

The  answer  to  this  question  would  need  to  be  a  long  one.  Perhaps 
it  may  be  best  for  present  purposes  if  I  ask  the  reader  to  anticipate  a 
thesis  which  I  shall  hope  to  develop  on  some  future  occasion,  and  to 
regard  all  psychical,  as  well  as  all  physiological  activities  as  necessarily 
either  developmental  or  degenerative,  tending  to  evolution  or  to 
dissolution.  And  further,  whilst  altogether  waiving  any  teleological 
speculation,  I  will  ask  him  hypothetically  to  suppose  that  an  evolu- 
tionary nisuSj  something  which  we  may  represent  as  an  effort  towards 
self-development,  self-adaptation,  self-renewal,  is  discernible  especially 
on  the  psychical  side  of  at  any  rate  the  higher  forms  of  life.  Our 
question.  Supernormal  or  abnormal  ? — may  then  be  phrased,  Evolutive 
or  dissolutive  ?  And  in  studying  each  psychical  phenomenon  in  turn  we 
shall  have  to  inquire  whether  it  indicates  a  mere  degeneration  of  powers 
already  acquired,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  the  "promise  and  potency,"  if  not 
the  actual  possession,  of  powers  as  yet  unrecognised  or  unknown. 

Thus,  for  instance.   Telepathy    is  surely  a  step  in  evolutioru*     To 

*To  avoid  miscoDception,  I  may  point  out  that  this  view  in  no  way 
negatives  the  possibility  that  telepathy  (or  its  correlative  telergy)  may  be  in  some 
of  its  aspects  commoner,  or  more  powerful,  among  savages  than  vmon^oxkx^N^i^ 
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learn  the  thoughts  of  other  minds  without  the  mediation  of  the  8] 
senses  manifestly  indicates  the  possibility  of  a  vast  extension  of  psy< 
powers.     And  any  knowledge  which  we  can  amass  as  to  the  conditii^ 
under  which  telepathic  action  takes  pLice,  will  form  a  valuable  startii 
point  for  an  inquiry  as  to  the  evolutive  or  dissolutive  character  fn 
unfamiliar  psychical  states.  "* 

Thus,  for  instance,  we  may  learn  from  our  knowledge  of  tel< 
that  the  superficial  aspect  of  certain  stages  of  psychical  evolution, 
the  superficial  aspect  of  certain  stages  of  physiological  evolution, 
resemble  mere  irUiibitUm^  or  laievQ perturbation.  The  hypnotised  sul 
may  pass  through  a  lethargic  stage  before  he  wakes  into  a  state  vj 
which  he  has  gained  community  of  sensation  with  the  operator ; 
what  as  the  silkworm  (to  use  the  oldest  and  the  most  suggestive  oC|j 
illustrations)  passes  through  the  apparent  torpor  of  the  cocoon- 
before  evohdng  into  the  moth.  Again,  the  automatisms  hand, 
we  have  seen,  for  instance,  in  Professor  Sidgwick's  narrative,)  is 
to  pass  through  a  stage  of  inco-ordinated  movements,  which 
almost  be  taken  for  choreic,  before  it  acquires  the  power  of 
and  intelligent  writing.  Similarly  the  development,  for  instance^ 
a  tooth  may  be  preceded  by  a  stage  of  indefinite  aching,  which  mi( 
be  ascribed  to  the  formation  of  an  abscess,  did  not  the  new  tooth  oIHj^ 
mately  show  itself.  And  still  more  striking  cases  of  a  perturhatuiH^ 
which  masks  evolution  might  be  drawn  from  the  history  of  the  humaaii, 
organism  as  it  develops  into  its  own  maturity,  or  prepares  for  tto 
appearance  of  the  fresh  human  organism  which  is  to  succeed  it. 

Analogy,  therefore,  both  physiological  and  psychical,  warns  us  noi 
to  conclude  that  any  given  psychosis  is  merely  degenerative  until  ipa. 
have  examined  its  results  closely  enough  to  satisfy  ourselves  whether: 
they  tend  to  bring  about  any  enlargement  of  human  powers,  to  opem- 

Evolutionary  processes  are  not  necessarily  continuous.  The  acquirement  by  oar 
lowly-organised  ancestors  of  the  sense  of  sniell  (for  instance)  was  a  step  in  evo* 
Intion.  Bat  the  senf>o  of  smell  probably  reached  its  highest  energy  in  lacea 
earlier  than  man  ;  and  it  has  perceptibly  declined  even  in  the  short  speoa 
which  separates  civilised  man  from  existing  savages.  Yet  if,  with  some  change 
in  our  environment,  the  sense  of  smell  again  became  useful,  and  we  re-acqaiied 
it,  this  would  be  none  the  less  an  evolutionary  process  because  the  evolution 
had  been  interrupted. 

*  I  do  not  wish  to  assert  that  all  unfamiliar  psychical  states  are  necessarily 
evolutive  or  dissolutive  in  any  assignable  manner.  I  should  prefer  to  suppose 
that  there  are  states  which  may  better  be  styled  allotropic  ; — modifications  of 
the  arrangements  of  nervous  elements  on  which  our  conscious  identity  depends, 
but  with  no  more  conspicuous  superiority  of  the  one  state  over  the  other  than 
(for  instance,)  charcoal  possesses  over  graphite  or  graphite  over  charcoal.  Bat 
there  may  also  be  states  in  which  the  (metaphorical)  carbon  becomes  diamond ; 
— ^vrith  so  much  at  least  of  advance  on  previous  states  as  is  involved  in  the 
substitution  of  the  cr}*stalline  for  the  amorphous  structure. 
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any  new  inlet  to  the  reception  of  objective  truth.  If  such  there  prove 
to  be,  then,  with  whatever  morbid  activities  the  psychosis  may  have 
been  intertwined,  it  contains  indications  of  an  evolutionary  nisiia  as 
wea 

T  must  not  pursue  this  subject  here.  But  I  must  guard  myself  in 
passing  against  the  possible  supposition  that  I  am  in  some  way  justifying 
morbid  states,  or  recommending  their  induction,  on  the  plea  that  they 
may  contain  what  I  t«rm  evolutionary  elements,  and  may  be  the  avenue 
to  new  knowledge.  The  fact  is  quite  the  contrary.  With  regard  to 
our  liglit  of  inflicting  pain  either  on  our  fellow-creatures  or  on 
animals  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  knowledge,  my  views  are,  perhaps, 
narrower  than  the  dominant  school  of  physiologists  would  be  willing 
to  endorse.  And  if  the  injury  to  be  inflicted  be  psychical  injury,  it 
seems  to  me  obvious  that  our  standard  of  admissibility  should  be 
stricter  stilL 

But  for  my  own  part,  although  knowledge  per  se  is  no  doubt  a 
primary  aim,  I  am  aiming  also,  with  no  less  directness  of  intention,  at 
explicitly  sanative,  explicitly  ethical  ends.  I  know  enough  of  the 
mischief  which  is  being  done  to  the  minds  of  men  and  women,  in 
America  especially,  by  the  unquestioning  reception  of  these  spurious 
self-generated  revelations  through  pencil  and  planchette,  to  feel  that, 
though  it  may  be  but  a  small  element  in  the  mass  of  human  error,  it 
is,  nevertheless,  worth  a  considerable  effort  to  set  right.  And,  while  I 
sympathise  with  the  moral  purpose  of  various  physiologists  who  have 
attempted  this  task,  I  feel  that  they  have  gone  to  work  in  not  the  most 
effective  manner.  In  such  a  case  it  is  useless  to  scoff*  or  to  sermonise, 
you  must  understand  and  explain.  If  a  man  tells  you  that  the  spirit 
of  Shelley  writes  through  him,  and  recommends  free-love,  it  is  of  no 
use  to  answer  that  it  is  all  nonsense  and  very  wrong.  The  man  simply 
thinks  that  you  know  nothing  about  it,  and  sticks  to  his  Shelley  and 
his  free-love  more  triumphantly  than  ever. 

To  prevent  graphic  automatism  from  being  a  source  of  mental 
danger,  it  is  necessary,  not  that  it  should  be  repressed  and  sneered  at, 
but  that  it  should  be  openly  practised  and  understood.  When  thus 
treated,  there  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  no  cause  for  grave  anxiety  of  any 
kind  in  connection  with  any  of  that  group  of  phenomena  which  we  are 
now  discussing.*  Here  indeed,  as  in  all  psychical  inquiries,  there  is 
need  for  prudence  and  caution ;  and  it  will  have  been  observed  that  in 

•  Those  who  are  disposed  to  take  an  anxious  view  as  to  experiments  on  the 
nervous  system  should  read  Dr.  Bemheim's  book,  "De  la  Suggestion  dans 
TEtat  Hypnotique  et  dans  I'E tat  de  Veille."  (Paris,  1884.)  Practices  at  which 
the  hair  of  the  Faculty  would  have  stood  on  end  a  very  few  years  ago,  are  now 
matters  of  course  in  the  hospital  of  Nancy  ;  whUe,  nevertheless,  (like  the  monks 
of  Rheims  after  a  celebrated  anathema),  "nobody  seems  one  \veniv^  V^x^^oit^^r 
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Mrs.  Newnham's  case  there  was  enough  of  fatigue  to  render  advisable 
the  gradual  discontinuance  of  the  experiments.  Fatigue  like  this 
frequently  follows  on  automatic  writing.  It  seems  in  no  way  persistent 
or  dangerous,  but  rather  resembles  the  fatigue  felt  after  writing  an 
exercise  in  some  new  language,  or  making  some  other  effort  to  which 
the  brain  is  unaccustomed. 

And  having  thus  returned  from  a  more  general  argument  to  the 
phenomenon  of  automatic  writing,  which  was  our  point  of  departure,  it 
seems  fitting  here  to  inquire,  from  the  new  point  of  view  which  we  have 
meantime  reached,  what  are  the  analogies  between  this  supernormal  pheno- 
menon and  such  abnormal  phenomena  already  observed  as  may  seem  most 
closely  akin  to  it  ?  This  inquiry  lies  in  the  main  track  of  our  argument ; 
for  in  discussing  the  spiritual  or  telepathic  or  merely  subjective  origin 
of  automatic  messages,  it  is  important  to  know  all  that  we  can,  not  only 
as  to  their  contents,  but  as  to  their  mode  of  communication. 

On  the  present  occasion,  however,  I  must,  for  the  sake  of  brevity 
and  clearness,  confine  myself  to  one  branch  only  of  the  widely-ramifying 
analogies  which  gradually  suggest  themselves  to  the  student  of  graphic 
automatism.  I  will  take  the  analogy  which  may  or  may  not  be  the 
most  direct^  but  which  at  any  rate  is  in  one  sense  the  most  conspicuous^ 
— the  analogy,  namely,  between  this  automatic  writing, — emanating, 
as  has  been  maintained,  from  some  second,  habitually  latent,  focus  of 
cerebral  energy, — and  the  writing  performed  by  patients  who  have,  as 
most  pathologists  tell  us,  only  the  partially  untrained  half  of  the  brain 
to  rely  on, — those  centres  which  habitually  initiate  the  graphic  energy 
having  been  destroyed  or  rendered  temporarily  useless  by  accident  or 
disease.*  I  allude,  of  course,  to  the  subjects  of  agraphy,i — one  of  the 
most  significant  results  of  those  delicate  processes  of  dissection  which 
disease  performs  for  us  among  the  complex  capacities  of  the  brain. 

Agraphy,    strictly    so    termed,    forms   one    of    four  affections  of 

•  I  must  guard  myself  from  being  supposed  to  assert  that  the  connection 
between  sinistrocerebiul  lesions  and  asemic  troubles  in  right-handed  men  is  an 
invariable  one.  Many  pathologists  hold  that  it  is  not  so ;  but  it  is  quite  enough 
for  my  purpose  that  the  connection  should  be  recognised  as  generally  subsisting. 
As  will  be  seen  later,  I  expressly  hold  that  in  my  **  supemomial  "  cases  there 
will  be  more  exceptions  to  all  such  rules  than  in  cases  of  ordinary  asemia. 

fThe  word  "agraphia,"  re-invented  by  Dr.  William  Ogle  (in  his  admirable 
monograph,  "  On  Aphasia  and  Agraphia,"  St.  George's  Hospital  Reports,  1867, 
Vol.  II.),  seems  to  have  existed  in  old  Greek,  (Stephani  Thesauins),  though,  to 
judge  from  the  analogy  of  t.ypa^a  tilraXXa,  iypatplov  ypa4>ii,  it  probably  meant  not 
** inability  to  write,"  but  "defect  of  registration."  The  point  is  worth 
mentioning,  as  raising  the  question,  which  frequently  recurs  in  any  new  scientific 
inquiry,  whether  words  may  be  adapted  from  the  Greek  in  a  sense  other  than 
that  which  they  can  be  shown  to  have  borne.  I  am  decidedly  in  favour  of  such 
adaptation,  which  I  do  not  rep^ard  as  a  debasement  of  the  Greek  language, 
but  rather  as  a  prolongation  of  its  vitality  under  altered  conditions. 

As  the  word  ** agraphia  "  has  as  yet  been  comparatively  little  used,  I  have 
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speech  (Storungen  der  Sprache)  which  are  logically  distinguishable 
d,  priori^  and  which  have  quite  recently  been  all  of  them  definitely 
distinguished  and  (with  one  possible  exception)  found  to  exist  some- 
times independently. '*'  These  four  affections  are  massed  together  under 
the  title  aphaaia^i  which  was  at  first  given  to  the  most  conspicuous  of 
these  phenomena— that  of  speechlessness — but  (from  sheer  lack  of  a 
more  comprehensive  term)  has  been  stretched  to  include  them  all.  t 

In  order  to  make  full  use  of  any  given  word  we  have  to  perform 
four  separate  operations.     We  have  to  recognise  it  when  we  hear  it 

ventured  to  anglicise  its  termination.  I  think  that  this  should  be  done  wherever 
some  already  accredited  English  word  with  similar  termination  exists,  (as  in  this 
case  icleffraphy),  so  that  the  new  word  has  not  too  singular  an  appearance. 
Thus,  had  not  aphasia  become  rooted  in  oar  tongue,  I  could  have  wished  to  say 
aphony,  on  the  analogy  of  euphrasy ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  I  would  not 
venture  to  anglicise  aphemia  into  aphe^ny,  on  account  of  the  lack  of  similar 
English  word-endings.  We  have,  indeed,  blasphemy  and  euphcviy,  but  usage 
has  shortened  their  penultimate  syllables,  so  that  they  form  an  added  difficulty 
in  ^e  way  of  introducing  aphemy, — whose  penultimate  we  could  scarcely  shorten 
(so  to  8x>eak)  in  cold  blood,  and  with  no  usage  to  help  us  over  tlie  false  quantity. 

*  It  will  not,  of  course,  be  expected  that  I  should  attempt  to  indicate  the 
precise  part  taken  by  each  observer  in  establishing  the  facts  to  which  I  shall 
have  occasion  briefly  to  refer.  One  main  source  of  recent  progress  in  the  know- 
ledge of  aphasia  consists  of  Dr.  Charcot's  lectures  of  1883.  These  lectures  have 
not  as  yet  been  published  in  full,  except  in  an  Italian  translation  of  Dr. 
Rummo's,  ("DifFerenti  Forme  d'Afasia,"  &c.,  Milano,  1884.)  But  they  have 
inspired  many  articles  and  treatises,  among  which  I  acknowledge  special  obli- 
gations to  "Considerations  sur  TAgraphie,"  by  Dr.  A.  Pitres,  (Revue  de 
Mideeine,  November  10th,  1884) ;  and  to  a  treatise, "  De  TAphasie  et  deses  Diverses 
Formes,"  by  Dr.  Bernard,  (Paris,  1885).  This  last  work  is  at  present,  perhaps, 
the  most  complete  treatise  on  the  subject,  (more  complete  on  some  points  even 
than  Kussmaul's),  and  I  have  drawn  my  references  mainly  from  its  large 
collection.  B^rillon's  "  Hypnotisme  Exp<$rimental — La  Duality  C6r6brale " 
(Paris,  1884)  belongs  to  the  same  school,  and  contains  much  pertinent  matter. 
In  English  I  have  already  referred  to  Dr.  William  Ogle  s  paper.  Many  articles 
of  merit  have  been  published  since  that  early  monograph.  But  my  own  obliga- 
tions are  mainly  due  to  Dr.  Hughlings-Jackson,  whose  scattered  papers  on  this- 
and  kindred  subjects,  especially  the  articles  on  "Affections  of  Speech"  in 
Vols.  I.,  II.,  III.  of  Braiiif  and  the  Croonian  Lectures  (1884),  on  "The 
Evolution  and  Dissolution  of  the  Nervous  System,"  are  indispensable  to  any 
student  of  these  subjects. 

t  It  is  an  odd  thing  that  "the  Greek  Chrysaphis"  (Bernard,  p.  172) 
should  have  fancied  that  he  was  invents g  the  common  Greek  word  i^aafa,  which 
in  its  poetical  form  is  as  old  as  Homer,  where  hnv  8c  ynv  &n<paaiTi  iv4%v  hiBt  occurs 
twice,  (II.  xvii.  695  ;  Od.  iv.  704.)  Nor  can  I  understand  Broca's  and  Bernard'* 
view  that  the  word  had  a  different  Cleaning  in  old  Greek.  The  temporary  speech* 
lessness  of  Antilochus  on  hearing  of  the  death  of  Patroclus,  of  Penelope  on 
hearing  of  the  journey  of  Telemachus,  though,  of  course,  not  dependent  on 
cerebral  disease,  seems  to  me  to  approach  the  mo<lem  cases  as  closely  as  a  poetical 
can  be  expected  to  approach  a  clinical  phenomenon. 

J  Hughlings-Jackson  and  Beraanl  despair  of  establishing  any  o\.\i«i  'wot^ 
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And  now  let  us  quote  a  passage  from  Dr.  Bernard  (p.  226), 
describing,  with  references  which  I  need  not  give,  some  of  the  familiar 
forms  of  agraphy. 

**  Tel  malade,  la  plume  ou  lo  crayon  en  main,  ne  tracera  que  des  traits 
irrtfguliers  entrelac6i,  ou  mdme  rien  absolument ;  tel  autre,  qu'une  mdme 
lettre,  la  lettre  r,  par  exemple,  ou  la  mSme  syllabe.  Celui-lk  ne  pourrt 
^rire  que  lou  nom,  ou  le  mSmo  mot,  celui-ci  qu'un  mdme  fragment  de 
phrase  ou  la  mdme  phrase.  Les  lettres  tracdes  par  Tun  ne  constitueront 
qu'im  assemblage  inddchiffi*ablo  de  caract^res  ou  de  syllabes  sans  significa- 
tion. Au  milieu  des  essais  d'^criture,  au  milieu  des  lettres  bizarrement 
assemblies,  &  la  fin  des  mots,  traces  du  reste  correctement  par  un  autre,  la 

mdme  lettre,  la  mdme  reunion  de  lettres  rdapparaitront.     C*est  ]k  co  que 
Gairdner  a  d'abord  nommd  Vintoxicailon  ducervean  parune  lettre,** 

How  close  is  the  correspondence  here !  We  find  the  agraphic 
patient  unable  to  write  at  all,  or  scrawling  meaningless  marks  on  the 
paper,  or  writing  some  one  letter,  as  rrrr,  or  some  one  syllable,  over 
and  over  again.  We  find  him  writing  senseless  words,  or  able  to  write 
nothing  but  his  own  name,  or  interspersing  his  sentences  with  some 
perpetually  recurring  letter  or  syllable  which  has,  so  to  speak,  intoxicated 
his  brain. 

And  all  these  stages  are  being  repeated  daily  in  the  graphic  automa- 
tism of  scores  of  persons  who,  like  myself  when  I  tried  the  experiment 
in  1875,  have  never  so  much  as  heard  of  agraphy  in  their  lives. 

And  these,  so  far  as  I  know,  are  the  only  two  conditions  in  which 
a  waking,  sane,  and  sober  man,  with  a  trained  and  healthy  hand,  per- 
sistently scrawls  when  he  attempts  to  write.*  In  writer's  cramp,  for 
instance,  the  hand  itself  is  unhealthy ;  its  local  centres  are  overworked, 
and  the  attempt  to  write  is  followed  by  local  spasm.  But  the  imperfect 
writing  in  graphic  automatism,  and  in  agraphy,  is  not  the  fault  of  the 
hand,  but  of  the  orders  which  are  sent  down  to  it  from  the  brain.  The 
agraphic  patient  can  sometimes  draw,  though  he  cannot  write.!  The 
automatist  can  cease  his  scrawling  when  he  chooses,  and  write 
voluntarily  in  his  usual  style. 

In  short,  the  physician  who  should  simply  see  the  graphic  auto- 
matist, in  his  early  stages,  at  work,  without  opportunity  of  learning  the 
history  of  his  affection,  would  be  bound,  according  to  recognised  rules  of 
diagnosis,  to  class  him  as  an  agraphic  patient. 

And  I  believe  that  the  analogy  is  not  merely  accidental,  but  that 
the  inco-ordination  of  agraphy  and  the  inco-ordination  of  rudimentary 
graphic  automatism, — inco-ordinations  so  limited  in  range,  but  so  unique 

*  I  do  not  forget  the  confused  writing  of  post-epileptic  states,  '*  epilepti- 
form  migraine,"  &c.,  which  I  shall  hope  to  discuss  later,  but  which  are  trainsienty 
not  persistent,  states. 

t  See  Dr.  Pitres*  Obs.  III.,  Eev,  de  Mddecinc,  November  10th,  1884. 
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■Mft  that  of  Mr.  A.,  a  remarkably  sensitive  subject,  but  that  of  an 
\mb»Tj  insensitive  person,  myself  for  example. 
\  fif  extreme  persistency,  in  the  year  1875, 1  attained  for  a  few  weeks 
lltibe  lowest  degree  of  graphic  automatism.  The  first  symptom  was  that 
■f  fist  would  thump  itself  violently  on  the  paper.  Spasms  were 
•<Mt  new  to  my  experience,  but  this  seemed  like  a  spasm  of  the  arm, 
UKed  by  expectant  attention.  Soon,  however,  it  was  plain  that  there 
iMBore  than  this.  There  was  an  unmistakable  attempt  to  go  throus^h 
ttiict  of  writing.  I  scrawled  rapidly  many  meaningless  interlacing 
irinr,  which  sometimes  bore  a  vague  resemblance  to  letters  of  the 
dHjiabet^  but  never  shaped  themselves  into  a  legible  word.  I  never  got 
t^ood  this  point,  and  after  some  neglect  of  practice,  even  this  faculty 
fFsadi  it  can  be  called)  deserted  me. 

Now,  trivial  though  this  piece  of  unconscious  cerebration  may  be,  it 

iMt  altogether  easy  to  explain.     What  I  expected  and  wished  was 

■k  to  scrawl,  but  to  write.     I  persistently  imagined  my  hand  a&  writing, 

liladi  actually  written  words,  though  without   knowing  what  I 

mte,  the  aatomatic  externalisation  of  my  inward  picture  would  have 

Imi  natural  enough,  as  when  the  sitters,  in  Faraday's  experiment, 

}hU  the  table  round  when  they  expected  it  to  move  round  of  itself. 

htidiat  I  actually  did  was  something  quite  different  from  what  I 

lished  or  expected  to  do.     It  was  as  if  Faraday's  sitters,  instead  of 

ynJiing  the  table  round,  had  taken  to  scratching  the  varnish  off  with  their 

ingRs.     Moreover,  I  was  of  course  fully  aware  of  what  I  was  doing, 

ad  I  could  stop  doing  it  at  any  moment ;  but  while  I  continued  to  let 

■J hand  go  I  could  not  direct  or  modify  its  movements.     However  ex- 

phined,  the  experience  was  enough  to  persuade  me  that  other  friends 

tk)  b^an  in  much  the  same  way,  but  gradually  attained  to  the  writing 

d  actual  words,  deserved  at  any  rate  the  credit  of  being  thorough-going 

tDtomatists.    And  I  will  select  as  an  example  of  this  next  stage  the  case 

of  Mrs.  Brietzcke,  an  Honorary  Associate  of  the   Society  for  Psychical 

Research,  who  was  quit^  unfamiliar  with  this  subject,  but  tried   experi- 

aents  at  my  request. 

"  I  have  tried  the  Planchette,"  she  writes,  **  and  I  get  writing,  certainly  not 
done  by  my  hand  consciously  ;  but  it  is  nonsense,  such  as  Mebew.  I  tried  hold- 
iag  a  pencil,  and  all  I  got  was  mm  or  rererere  ;  then  for  hours  together  I  got 
tfak :  Cden,  Celen.  Whether  the  first  letter  was  C  or  L I  could  never  make  out. 
Then  I  got  I  Celeii.  I  was  disgusted,  and  took  a  book  and  read  while  I  held 
the  pencil.  Then  I  got  Hden.  Now,  note  this  fact :  I  never  make  H  like 
to  (like  I  and  C  juxtaposed)  ;  I  make  it  thus  :  (like  a  printed  H).  1  then 
mw  that  the  thing  I  read  as  I  Celen  was  Helen,  my  name.  For  days  1  luul 
caly  Celen,  and  never  for  one  moment  expected  it  meant  what  it  did." 

Mrs.  Brietzcke  has  since  lost  even  this  degree  of  power,  and  can 
W9  pr€>duce  nothing  more  than  a  slight  scrawl  automatically. 
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handed  child  who,   when  beginning  to  read,  asked   his  father  whajT 
*  efiw '  was.       Such   inversions  not  unfrequently   occur  in   teaching 
imbecile  children  to  read."  ^ 

I  would,  suggest,  therefore,  that  here  is  a  mode  of  perception  toP 
which  the  right  hemisphere  is  prone,  and  which  appears  in  three  cases  t* 
(1)  In  left-handed  children,  in  whom  the  right  hemisphere  ii^ 
undoubtedly  predominant ;  (2)  in  certain  imbeciles  in  whom  the  ri^bil 
hemisphere  may  very  possibly  be  predominant,  though  we  have  not  at; 
yet  details  of  the  autopsy  of  a  back  ward- writing  imbecile  ;  and  (3)  in^ 
my  cases  of  graphic  automatism,  in  which,  as  I  am  tr3ring  to  show  hj' 
cumulative  observations,  the  right  hemisphere  is  taking  a  leading 
jy^trt. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Besides  the  simple  backward-writing  already 
described,  the  automatist  will  sometimes  prodi^ce  a  form  of  scripi^r 
reversed  in  a  more  complex  manner,  i.e.,  so  written  that  in  order  to  read 
it  one  has  to  look  through  the  paper  at  the  light,  or  to  hold  it  before  a 
mirror. 

And  this  kind  of  writing,  too,  occurs  sometimes  without  notice,  or 
apparent  reason,  and  in  a  way  which  entirely  baffles  the  writer.  In  one 
ease  which  I  know,  a  lady  made  rude  automatic  drawings  of  Egyptian 
figures  (interesting  from  another  point  of  view,  but  foreign  to  our 
immediate  subject).  Amongst  these  figures  was  a  cartouche,  with  what 
looked  like  a  hieroglyphic  inscribed.  The  lady  and  her  friends,  who 
took  the  matter  seriously,  tried  hard  to  decipher  this  description  on 
Egyptian  analogies.  They  entirely  failed  ;  and  it  was  not  till  some 
months  afterwards  that  an  acquaintance  to  whom  the  automatic  draw- 
ing was  shown  held  it  up  to  the  window,  and  easily  read  the  inscrip- 
tion, which  was  an  English  name  in  mirror-writing. 

I  cite  another  case,  sent  by  a  gentleman  well-known  to  me,  in  which 
the  first  automatic  writing  achieved  was  of  this  type. 


One  of  my  sisters,  a  clergyman's  wife,  once  tried  to  persuade  me  that  all 
so-called  automatic  writing  was  in  some  unconscious  way  really  the  act  of  the 
**  medium  "  through  whose  hand  it  came,  and  to  prove  it,  said,  "  If  I  were 
to  hold  a  pencil  to  the  end  of  time  my  hand  would  never  write  anything  unless 
I  willed  it  to  do  so."  She  took  pencil  and  paper  ;  her  liand  soon  began  to 
move,  in  Bpite  of  all  her  eflforts  to  keep  it  still,  and  after  scrawling  a  quantity 
of  unmeaning  circles  and  zigzags,  produced  something  that  looked  like  writing, 
but  which  neither  of  us  could  decipher.  She  laid  down  the  pencil  and  took 
up  some  other  occupation.  Suddenly,  after  some  time  had  elapsed,  it  occurred 
to  one  of  us,  I  forget  which,  that  she  might  have  been  writing  backwards. 
On  holding  the  paper  up  to  the  looking-glass  she  found  that  she  had  written, 
quite  legibly,  *MJnkind.  My  name  is  Norman."  Before  this  was  written  she 
Jiad  asked  the  supposed  spirit  for  its  name,  and  Yvad  ^eex^  «b\.  \\.  lot  vUk 
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iipoent  inability  to  reply.     (We  neither  of  us  could  remember  having  ever 

bovn  any  spirit,  in  or  out  of  the  flesh,  of  tlie  name  of  Norman.)^ 

Algernon  Joy. 
20,  Wilton  Place,  London. 

February  4th,  1885. 

Now  the  Spiritualist  will  say  that  the  spirits  resort  to  backward- 
fiitiiig  or  mirror-writing,  either  in  order  to  show  tliat  a  mind  other 
im  the  medium's  is  at  work,  or  in  order  to  communicate  some  secret 
^Dch  some  of  the  persons  present  are  not  intended  to  know.  But  (apart 
fan  the  other  objections  to  this  explanation)  the  way  in  which  mirror- 
vriting  is  interspersed  among  ordinary  script  does  not  look  like  pre- 
■editadon.  I  have  seen  an  automatist  writing  page  after  page  in 
Mdinary  handwriting,  and  then  a  page  in  mirror-writing,  at  the  same 
^■d  pace,  and  in  mere  continuation  of  some  general  topic — perhaps  of 
^ttrmonisi^ig  type,  which  these  communications  so  often  assume. 

Let  us  consider  whether  mirror-writing  has  been  observed  in  past 
tnnesy  or  may  now  be  observed,  among  the  manuscripts  of  ordinary  men. 

Mirror-writers,  it  would  appear, t  if  they  did  not  "live  before 
A^UDemnon,"  lived  not  very  long  after  him  ;  for  the  first  seven  letters 
rfthat  chieftain's  name  are  so  written  in  an  inscription  in  the  Louvre 
(Hall  of  Phidias,  69).  The  last  two  letters  return  Pov<rTpo<l>r}b6v  from 
B^t  to  left.  It  would,  however,  be  foreign  to  our  purport  to  dwell  on 
tbe  varieties  of  writing  among  early  peoples  ;  which  would  probably  be 
loimd  to  indicate  a  less  specialised  instinct  of  graphic  direction,  (centri- 
b^  or  centripetal,  horizontal  or  vertical),  than  is  now  organised  in  our 
drilised  brains.  But  in  the  well-known  case  of  Lionardo  da  Vinci's 
■iiTor-writing,  Erlennieyer  (whom  Ireland  follows)  is  surely  in  error 
in  ascribing  it  to  paralysis  of  the  right  hand  ;  for  the  mirror-writing 
accompanies  elaborate  drawings,  which  must  have  been  executed  before 
this  affection  supervened.  It  is  possible  that  Lionardo  may  have  been 
ambi-dextrous  and  have  written  his  Spiegel-Schri/t  with  his  left  hand,  for 
purposes  of  concealment. 

What,  then,  do  we  find  to  be  the  position  of  ordinary  right-handed 
persons  with  respect  to  mirror-writing  ?  Of  course,  anyone  can  l^^arn  to 
▼rite  and  to  read  it,  but  is  it  ever  written  without  deliberate  effort,  or 
accepted  by  the  eye  as  normal  writing  1 

Most  people, I  fancy,  are,  like  myself,  unable  to  write  Spiegel-Schrijty 
either  with  right  or  left  hand.  If  I  try  to  write  with  my  left  hand,  I 
scrawl  roughly,  but  in  the  same  direction,  ttc,  as  usual.     There  are, 

•  I  imagine  this  answer  to  have  l>een  an  imperfect  reproduction  of  the 
once  familiar  quotation,  "  My  name  is  Norval,"  which  was  sometimes  jocosely 
B«d  by  i)ersons  afl'ecting  to  conceal  their  identity.  I  take  it,  therefore,  as  a 
Mlly  of  the  **  secondary  self's," — about  on  the  usual  level  of  i)lanchette'8 
knmoQr. 

/  Bernard.      "  De  VAphasie,  "  p.  23o. 
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however,  some  right^JianderSf  (if  this  useful  abbreviative  term  may  bir* 
allowed),  who,  if  they  try  to  write  with  their  left  hands,  instinctivelj^^' 
produce  Spieget-Schri/t^  though  if  they  look  at  what  they  are  writing 
they  are  puzzled  and  cease  to  be  able  to  do  it.  ^ 

Beyond  these,  again,  come.s  a  small  class  of  persons,  (one  is  known  ^ 
to  me,  and  one  is  mentioned  by  Dr.  Wilbur),  who  can   write  simnlr'i 
taneously  with  both  hands, — ^with  the   right  in  ordinary,  the  left  in  a 
mirror-writing.     I  am  inclined  to  class  these  persons,  even  if  not  in  all  * 
respects   ambi-dextrous, — as  anibircerehral,* — capable    of    using    both 
hemispheres   concurrently   in   certain  ways   which   are  impossible  to 
ordinary  men.  ' 

But  without  insisting  on  this,  let  us  pass  on  to  the  case  of  Uft-lianderM.  ' 
It  has  been  observed  by  Dr.  Ireland  (and  inquiries  of  my  own  oonfum 
this)  that  left-handed  children  when  learning  to  write  are  apt  to  write 
Spiegel-Schriftf  without  perceiving  that  it  differs  from  the  copy  set  to  ' 
them.    And  Buchwald  has  a  striking  case,  which  Dr.  Ireland  cites,  of  an 
aphasic  patient  with  hemiplegia  of  the  right  side,  in  whom  the  tendency 
to  mirror-writing,  even  with  the  right  hand,  persisted  after  the  apKasia 
had  disappeared.     To  this  may  be  added  a  very  curious   case  of  Dr. 
Bernard's,!  where  an  ataxic  patient,  with  right  hand  partially  paralysed 
wrote  SpxegeJrSchrift  with  her  left  without  perceiving  that  it  differed 
from  ordinary  writing.     She  wondered  that  she  received  no  replies  to 
her  letters,  the  addresses  of  which,  of  course,  no  one  could  read. 

**  It  may  be  asked,"  says  Dr.  Ireland,  '*  is  the  image  or  impression,  or 
change  in  the  brain-tissuo  from  which  the  image  is  formed  in  the  mind  of  the 
mirror-writer,  reversed  hke  the  negative  of  a  photograph  ;  or  if  a  double 
image  be  formed  in  the  visual  centre,  one  iu  the  right  hemisphere  of  the  brain 

*  I  venture  to  suggest  the  following  terms  as  likely  to  be  useful  in 
discussions  as  to  the  respective  operation  of  the  right  and  left  hemispheres  of 
the  brain. 

Ambi-cerebral.  Originating  in,  or  operating  with,  both  hemispheres. 

Dextro-cerebral  ,,  „  „     the  right  hemisphere. 

Sinistro-cerebral  ,,  ,,  ,,       ,,    left  ,, 

Hemi-cerebral  ,,  ,,  ,,       ,,    one  hemisphere  only. 

Two  objections  may  be  taken  to  these  terms : — 

(1)  TYibX  ambi^ercbral  is  formed  as  though  *' cerebrum"  meant  one  hemis- 
phere only;  whereas  in  hcmi-ccrebral,  &c.,  ** cerebrum"  means  both  hemi- 
spheres. To  this  I  reply  that  such  slight  anomalies  in  compound  words  are  vexy 
common,  and  less  confusing  here  than  the  introduction  of  a  term  like  ambi- 
hemispficricid  would  be. 

«  (2)  That  hcmi- cerebral  is  a  barbarous  word,  being  half  Greek  and  half  Latin. 
I  reply  that  the  best  way  of  using  Greek  and  Latin  prefixes  is  the  way  in  which 
the  French  have  used  them  in  the  metric  system  ;  where,  for  instance,  milli 
and  kilo  are  prefixed  to  the  Greek  basic  word  rri^irc,  with  clearly-delined  differing 
significations.  Similarly  I  take  hemi  to  mean  that  half  of  a  thing  is  siK)ken  of, 
as  hemisphere,  and  semi  to  mean  that  the  object  is  half  one  thing  and  half 
another,  as  semi-fluid, 

f  ''DerAphaaie/*p.  237. 
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ad  the  other  in  the  left,  do  the  images  lie  to  each  other  in  opposite 
firectionB ;  e,g.^  C  on  the  right  side  and  Q  on  the  left  side  ?  We 
aa  thus  conceive  that  the  image  on  the  left  side  of  the  brain  being  effaced 
thiuogh  disease,  the  inverse  image  would  remain  in  the  right  hemisphere, 
vhich  would  render  the  patient  apt  to  trace  the  letters  from  right  to  left, 
the  execution  of  which  would  be  rendered  all  the  more  natural  from  the 
gmter  focility  of  the  left  hand  to  work  in  a  centrifugal  direction.  Moreover, 
ffiieii  one  naed  the  left  hand  to  unite  there  would  probably  be  a  tendency  to 
copj  the  inverse  impression  or  image  on  the  right  side  of  the  brain." 

The  subject  needs  further  investigation,  but  in  the  meantime  it  is 
noticeable  how  closely  this  hypothesis  a.ccords  with  the  explanation 
wfcich  must  be  given  on  my  theory  to  the  mirror-writing  of  the 
lotomatist.  X  hold  that  in  graphic  automatism  the  action  of  the  right 
knisphere  is  predominant^  because  the  secondary  self  can  appropriate 
ite  energies  more  readily  than  those  of  the  left  hemisphere,  which  is 
more  immediately  at  the  service  of  the  waking  mind.'*'  !Nevertheless,  I 
kM  that  it  uses  the  rigJU  hand  habitually,  being  unable  to  overcome  the 
inocmipetence  of  the  le/l.  But  in  its  right-handed  writing  I  should 
txfGBt  traces  of  dextro-cerebral  influence  occasionally  to  occur ;  and  this 
I  iMiTit.«.iTi  that  I  have  shown  to  be  the  case,  first  in  the  reversed  words 
and  secondly  in  the  mirror-writing,  which  graphic  automatism  so 
frequently  shows,  f 

And  I  must  here  remind  the  reader  that  occasional  indications  are  all 
that  we  can  expect  to  find  in  tracing  the  "seat  of  election"  of  supernormal 
cerebral  automatism.  The  lines  will  not  be  as  sharply  drawn  as 
they  sometimes  are  in  cases  of  traumatic  injury,  or  of  congenital  de- 
fect. For  besides  the  alternated  action  of  specialised  centres,  which  I 
am  here  suggesting,  other  and  profounder  departures  from  normality 
are  likely  to  be  involved,  and  tlieir  results  may  be  such  as  to  leave  no 
more  than  a  mere  hint  discernible  of  such  a  comparatively  minor 
change  as  the  replacement  of  some  sinistro-cerebral  by  some  dextro- 
cerebral  centre  of  sight  or  speech. 

Such  a  hint,  I  may  add,  in  what  seems  an  appropriate  parenthesis, 
I  believe  that  we  have  got  in  experimental  thought-transference,  as 
well  as   in  graphic  automatism.     The  reader  may   remember  that   in 

*  In  speaking  thus  of  the  two  hemispheres,  I  refer  only  to  their  functions  in 
connection  with  the  various  stages  of  the  graphic  synergy.  I  do  not  mean  to 
assume  any  doctrine  with  regard  to  them  of  a  more  general  character  than  my 
argument  absolute)  y  requires. 

t  Following  the  hints  of  Gley,  &c.  (see  B^rillon,  p.  G3),  as  to  tlie  influence 
on  the  carotid  pulse  of  cerebral  activity,  it  would  be  desirable  to  obtain  tracings 
of  the  pulses  of  both  carotid  arteries  during  ordinary  and  during  automatic 
^Titing.  And  the  "cerebral  thermometry"  of  Amidon,  Bert,  &c. — if  better 
eT^tablirthed — might  be  used  to  record  a  possible  difference  of  local  cephalic 
Uwperature  during  ordinary  cuid  during  automatic  speech  or  wrilmg. 
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Proceedings^  Vol.  I.,  pp.  80-166,  Jsc,  we  detailed  some  experiments  in 
which  the  image  of  an  arrow,  and  other  figures,  were  telepathically 
seen  by  Mr.  Smith  sometimes  in  an  inverted^  but  more  often  in  a 
laterally-inverted  or  2>crverted  position.  The  results  were  not  uniform, 
and  we  were  at  the  time  unable  to  explain  them.'"' 

Some  time  afterwards,  in  1884,  I  asked  a  young  lady,  whom  I  will 
call  Miss  K.,  of  highly  sensitive  temperament,  to  try  some  experiments  in 
thought-transference  with  her  sister.  She  soon  told  me  that  the  experi- 
ments had  succeeded,  but  with  this  strange  peculiarity,  that,  when  the 
sister  fixed  her  eyes  on  some  word.  Miss  K.  saw  its  letters  appear  in 
her  field  of  mental  vision  in  reverse  order.  Miss  K.  was,  unfortunately, 
very  liable  to, headache,  which  these  experiments  quickly  induced,  and 
I  was  only  allowed  one  short  series  of  trials.  I  placed  the  word  NET 
behind  her,  and  looked  fixedly  at  the  letters.  She  said  that  she  saw 
successively  the  letters  T,  E,  N.  I  next  chose  SEA,  and  she  saw 
A,  E,  S.  I  chose  a  third  word,  but  she  saw  no  mental  image,  and 
headache  stopped  the  experiments. 

But  I  would  suggest  that  we  have  here  a  case  parallel  to  the  back- 
ward writing  of  the  left-handed  child,  and  of  the  graphic  automatist ; 
and  I  trace  in  these  reversed  telepathic  images  a  further  indication  of 
the  action,  through  the  right  hemisphere,  of  the  secondary  self.t 

From  this  digression  I  return  to  my  more  immediate  subject. 
There  is  another  peculiarity  of  tho  early  stages  of  automatic  writing 
which  it  has  somewhat  embarrassed  Spiritualists  to  explain. 
"  Planchette,"  automatists  often  testify,  "  is  sadly  given  to  swear. ^' 
Especially  when  the  hand  is  exhausted  by  a  long  and  somewhat  barren 
ejffort,  the  word  devil  will  sometimes  be  written  over  and  over  again 
with  an  energy  which  shocks  the  unsuspecting  writer.  If,  however,  I 
have  been  obliged,  on  the  one  hand,  to  request  the  Shakespeares  and 
Byrons  of  "  spirit  messages  "  to  retire,  if  I  may  so  say,  into  the  recesses 

*  See  also  Proceedings,  Part  V.,  p.  37.  Some  experiments  in  the  telepathic 
transference  of  double  numbers  seem,  perhaps,  to  point  the  same  way  : — as  when 
38  is  guessed  as  S3,  &c. 

t  In  Miss  K.*8  experiments  with  her  sister  contact  was  not  found  needful. 
In  my  own  britf  trials  I  did  hold  her  hand,  in  deference  to  a  fancy  on  her  part 
that  in  trials  with  a  comparative  stranger  some  contact  would  be  necessary.  I 
need  not  say  that  had  she  undertaken  to  larite  the  word  which  I  saw,  contact 
would  have  vitiated  the  experiment,  as  my  unconscious  muscular  indications 
might  have  guided  her  movements.  And  even  when  (as  in  this  case)  the  word  is 
to  be  spoken,  contact  is  Btill  objectionable,  as  the  agent  may  unsconsciously  trace 
the  required  letters  by  slight  motions  of  his  hand  on  the  percipient's.  To  avoid 
this  risk,  I  grasped  Miss  K.'s  fingers  with  so  firm  and' rigid  a  clasp  that  neither 
could  any  unconscious  movement  of  mine  have  borne  any  appreciable  relation 
to  the  general  force  of  compression  exercised,  nor  were  my  muscles  capable, 
without  a  relaxation  of  tension  which  I  must  have  perceived,  of  the  delicate 
movements  required  to  trace  a  letter  on  another  hand. 
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i  nae  humbler  intelligence,  I  am  glad,  on  the  other  hand,  to  be  able 
liiaggest  a  reassuring  analogy  to  those  whose  peace  of  mind  is  compro- 
Mnd  br  association  with  this  ill-omened  sign-manual. 

For  I  believe  that  in  most  cases,  at  any  rate^ — ^for  even  here  I  will 
«t  attempt  to  close  all  loophole  to  a  more  realistic  interpretation — the 
muing  of  Planchette  is  just  the  same  thing  as  the  swearing  of  the 
lybsie  patient.  The  aphasic  patient  who  has  only  one  or  two 
rttennces  left  him  has  mostly  an  oath  among  the  number.  *  So  oddly 
iam  he  rap  it  out,  as  an  expression  indifferently  of  disgust  and 
futiiiide,  discomfort  and  satisfaction,  that  his  ward-neighbour  is  apt 
toieface  to  keep  a  record  of  his  expressions,  on  the  ground  that,  though 
tie  idlow  says  but  little,  what  he  does  say  is  such  as  no  one  ought  to  be 
knnd  to  listen  to.  The  physician,  howeverj  has  another  explanation  of 
dug  monotonous  crudity.  He  recognises  (it  is  to  Dr.  Hughlings-Jackson 
llat  the  explanation  is  due)  that  in  the  dissolution  of  speech  the  highest 
ipeech — propositional  utterances — first  disappear ;  and  that  on  the  lower 
lerel  of  evolution  which  remcdns,  no  speech  is  left  except  what  has 
koome  highly  automatic,  so  automatic  that  its  special  machinery  has 
become  organised  in  the  right  hemisphere.  Now  interjections  are  the 
most  instinctive  parts  of  speech,  and  oaths  with  the  uneducated  are  the 
most  emotional  of  interjections.  They  represent  the  point  where  speech 
is  least  of  an  intellectual  effort,  and  most  of  an  organic  cry.  And 
▼ith  all  deference  to  the  refined  automatist,  it  must  be  said  that  with 
him,  too,  the  gradual  enfeeblement  of  the  secondary  self's  directive 
control,  the  gradual  exhaustion  of  the  centres  available  for  the  message, 
are  bringing;  him  down  to  those  highly-organised  t  dextro-cerebral 
verbal  processes  which  represent  words,  which,  however  little  a  man 
may  use  them  himself,  are  unavoidably  familiar  to  bini  as  the  habitual 
expression  of  impatience  and  discontent. 

I  do  not  positively  assert  that  this  explanation  meets  all  the  cases. 
There  are,  perhaps,  some  rare  instances  where  violent  expressions  with 
which  the  writer  is  almost  demonstrably  unacquainted  run  from  his 
automatic  pen.  We  may  compare  these  to  the  cases  of  delirium  where 
the  patient  utters  expressions  which  would  have  been  supposed  to  be 
entirely  unknown  to  him. 

*  M.  Beaudelaire,  for  instance,  the  poet  of  **  Les  Fleurs  du  Mai,"  was 
compelled  by  the  sad  irony  of  disease  to  summarise  his  revolt  against  the  moral 
order  of  the  universe  into  the  two  reiterated  syllables,  "  Cr6  nom  ! "  Bernard, 
p.  182,  on  the  authority  of  M.  Alphonse  Dandet. 

t  See  Hughlings-Jackson,  in  Braui,  Vol.  II.,  p.  331.  By  "highly-organised 
verbal  processes  "  are  here  meant  the  processes  which  subserve,  not  new  and 
elaborate  speech,  but  old,  automatic  speech.  The  process  for  uttering  the 
interjection  is  **  lower  and  earlier  than  true  speech  ; "  it  is  *'  rea<ly  made-up  " 
(in  Dr.  H.  -J.  's  view)  in  the  right  hemisphere,  in  consequence  of  frequent  past 
reprodaction. 
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While  we  are  speaking  of  the  "  recurring  speech  "  of  the  aphemic 
patient  we  must  remember  that  these  interjections  are  hy  no  means 
confined  to  oaths  alone.  Any  kind  of  gibberish,  such  as  monomomentif, 
nazi  bouzi,  macassa,'"'  may  form  the  one  reiterated  utterance  which  can 
still  issue  from  the  injured  brain. 

Here  again  we  have  a  parallel  to  Mrs.  Brietzcke's  "  Celen,"  and  to 
similar  cases  known  to  me,  where  some  one  word  or  sentence  has  been 
automatically  written  perhaps  hundreds  of  times  in  succession.  I  have 
observed,  moreover,  that  the  word  or  sentence  thus  repeated  is  often 
one  which  has  been  more  or  less  appropriate  on  the  first  occasion  on 
which  it  was  used,  and  has  got  rooted,  as  it  were,  in  the  unconscious 
mind,  so  that  it  returns  again  and  again  when  wholly  meaningless. 
This  is  paralleled  by  the  utterances  of  many  aphasics, — utterances  once 
propositional  but  now  senseless, — like  the  **  Come  on  to  me  "  of  a  well- 
known  case  of  Dr.  Hughlings-Jackson's,  where  the  signalman  who 
repeated  this  parrot-like  cry  had  probably  been  uttering  it  with 
meaning  and  intention  at  the  moment  when  he  was  attacked. 

Did  the  scope  of  this  paper  permit  me  to  dwell  at  length  on  vocal 
automatism^ — on  "  trance-utterances,"  "  speaking  with  tongues,"  and  the 
like,  I  could  greatly  develop  these  suggested  analogies.  At  present  it 
must  be  enough  merely  to  reter  to  automatic  speech,  and  to  point  out 
that  we  have  here  two  pairs  of  psycho-physical  conditions, — agraphy 
and  aphemia  on  the  one  side,  automatic  writing  and  automatic  speech 
on  the  other  side,  which  all  of  them  share  certain  marked  characteristics, 
not  found  (or,  at  least,  not  found  so  definitely  or  so  generally)  in  any 
other  states  of  the  human  organism. 

The  first  pair  of  abnormal  states — agraphy  and  aphemia — are 
undoubtedly  closely  connected  together.  Their  common  characteristics 
are  due  to  a  common  cause,  and  that  cause  is  presumably  connected 
with  the  replacement  of  some  of  the  activities  of  the  diseased  left 
hemisphere  by  activities  of  the  partially-trained,  or  automatically- 
acting,  right  hemisphere. 

The  second  pair  of  states— «i</>errw)rwia7,  as  I  term  them — are  also 
found  frequently  in  conjunction,  and  are  presumably  closely  connected 
together.  Their  common  characteristics  are  likely  to  be  due  to  a  com- 
mon cause ;  and  it  seems,  therefore,  no  unreasonable  hypothesis  that 
thit  cause  may,  in  some  degree,  be  identical  with  the  cause  which 
produces  similar  effects  in  asemic  troubles  ;  viz.,  some  predominance 
of  the  activity  of  the  more  automatic  hemisphere. 

I  have  not  yet,  however,  exhausted  my  parallel.  I  have  thus  far 
been  dwelling  mainly  on  cases  where  the  synergy  of  graphic  automatism 
is  doubly  imperfect, — cases,  that  is  to  say,  where  there  was  neither  a 

*  Cited  by  Bernard,  p.  182,  from  Trousseau  and  Durand-Fardel. 
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internal  image  of  the  words  which  were  to  be  written,  nor  a 
Ue  transmission  of  those  words  to  the  paper.  And  consequently 
flv  asemic  paraUels  have  been  from  cases  where  the  synergy  of  speech 
m  writing  was  simihirly  imperfect  in  a  double  maimer,  that  is  to  say — 
ikn  there  was  agraphy,  and  word-blindness  along  with  agrapliy,  or 
ifhemia,  and  word-deafness  along  with  aphemia. 

Bat  I  must  now  consider  cases  of  a  more  advanced  kind — cases  on 
Ik  antomatic  side,  in  which,  in  my  view,  evohUion  has  proceeded 
father ;  which  will,  therefore,  be  parallel  to  cases  on  the  aseiuic  side 
dissolution  has  not  proceeded  so  far. 

And  firsty  let  us  consider  the  cases  where  automatic  writing  is  per- 
rapidlj  and  easily,  but  without  any  internal  knowledge  of  what  is 
kbg  written,  or  is  about  to  be  written.  These  cases  will  be  paralleled 
■  the  asemic  side  by  cases  of  word-blindness,  without  actual  agraphy. 
&s  ordinary  graphic  automatist  is  by  no  means  necessarily  very  acute 
a  raiding  what  he  has  himself  written.  I  have  often  been  able  to 
fanish  such  an  one  with  a  "  lectio  emendata  "  of  his  own  composition. 
Bit  it  is  curious  to  watch  the  process  by  which  the  puzzled  automatist 
■lightens  himself  as  to  what  he  means.  He  usually  appeals  verbally  : 
*Wh»t  is  the  word  which  I  cannot  read  ? "  And  thereupon  his  hand  i*e- 
ttuesthe  word,  slowly  and  with  exaggerated  motions  for  each  letter.  Or 
2  this  process  is  too  tedious,  he  makes  a  guess,  and  says  :  "Is  the  word 
»«nd-so  1  '*  If  it  ?x,  his  hand  or  pencil  gives  three  taps  on  the  table  ; 
ad  one  tap  if  it  is  7wt  the  right  word — this  being  the  conventional  code 
which  on  such  occasions  indicates  assent  or  dissent  by  a  mere  muscular 
■orement.  I  have  often  witnessed  this,  and  have  been  struck  by  the 
ifclicate  control  maintained  by  the  unconscious  agency  over  the  muscles 
d  die  automatist,  while  at  the  same  time  it  is  plainly  unable  to  atJbct 
kis  word-seeing  centres,  to  evoke  in  him  any  internal  picture  of  the  in- 
taded  word. 

When  this  process  is  seen  going  on,  it  certainly  has  a  strange  look 
dfOM^^on  ; — the  sight  of  a  man  appealing  to  his  hand  to  help  out  his 
Inin  is  a  curious  reversal  of  ordinary  operations. 

The  asemic  parallel  to  this  particular  condition  will  plainly  be  somo 

cue  of  pure  \rord-blindnes8  ;  where  the  patient  can  write  from  dictation 

•r  write  a  letter  of  his  own  composition,  but  is  totally  unable   to    read 

what  is  written.     Tlie  reason  of  the  inability  is,  of  course,  different  in 

tile  two  cases.    In  the  one  case  it  is  *•  verbal  cecity,"  a  specific  inability 

torfccognise  written  or  printed  words  at  all,  owing  to  a  specific  ksion  of 

deleft  hemisphere.     In  the   other  case   it   is    the  ordinary  dilHculty 

fi  reading  bad  handwriting ; — with  this  special  oddity,  that  the  nianu- 

icript   which    the  automatist  cannot  read  has  just  that  moment  pro- 

•ttded  from  his  own  pen.  The  analoyy  lies  in  the  fact  that  in  these  two 

mes,  and  in  these  perhaps  alone,  weh&ve  tiie  graphic  synergy  luwctiow 
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ing  with  ease,  but  in  complete  detachment  from  that  directive  inward 
visualisation  of  the  words  to  be  'wnritten,  which  habitually  guides  our 
hand,  whether  we  actually  ZooX;  at  what  we  are  writing  or  not.  The  plane 
of  cleavage  between  writing  and  reading  is  thus  the  same  in  the  ab- 
normal and  in  the  supernormal  case,  though  the  forces  which  effected 
that  cleavage  are  altogether  different. 

On  a  close  examination  of  recent  cases  of  word-blindness,  another 
point  comes  out  which  is  not  without  interest  for  us.  M.  de  CapdeviUe* 
noted  the  curious  fact  that  word-blind  persons  are  sometimes  able  to 
read  manuscript  but  not  print.  The  reason  of  this  was  first  guessed  by 
M.  Charcot  from  observation  of  a  Mr.  H.  P.'s  case.  I  extract  a 
passage  from  M.  Charcot's  account,!  of  which  the  reader  will  perceive 
the  significance. 

'*I1  dcrit  sans  hdsitation  son  nom  et  son  adresae,  una  longue  phrase,  et 
meme  une  longuo  lettre,  sans  fautes  notables  d*orthographie,  sans  passer  de 
mots.  '  J'dcris,'  dit-il,  '  comme  si  j'avais  les  yeux  termds  ;  je  ne  lis  pas  ce 
que  j*dcris.*  .  .  .  II  vient  d*dcrire  le  nom  de  Thospice  ;  je  T^risk  mon 
tour  sur  une  autre  feuille  de  papier,  et  je  le  lui  donne  k  lire  ;  il  ne  peut  pas 
d'abord  ;  il  s'efforce  de  le  faire,  et  pendant  qu*il  se  livre  k  ce  travail  nous 
remarquons  qu'avec  le  bout  de  son  index  de  la  main  droite  il  retrace  une  & 
une  les  lettres  qui  constituent  le  mot,  et  arrive  apr^s  beaucoup  do  peine  & 
dire  :  '  La  Salpetri^re.*  On  dcrit  *  rue  d'  Aboukir,'  Tadresse  de  son  ami ;  il 
trace  avec  le  doigt  dans  V  espace  les  lettres  qui  compbsent  le  mot,  et  apr^s 
quelques  instants  dit :  'C'est  la  rue  d' Aboukir,  Fadresse  de  mon  ami.* 

'^  Ainsi  I'alexie  n'est  pas  absolue  pour  r<k!riture.  La  lecture  est  seulement 
extrSmement  difficile,  et  elle  n'est  possible  que  sous  le  contr61e  des  notions 
foumies  par  les  mouvements  exdcutds  par  la  main  dans  Tacte  d'^rire. 
C'est  ^videmment  Ik  le  sens  musculaire  qui  est  en  jeu,  et  ce  sont  les  notions 
qu'il  fournit  qui  permettent  seules  au  malade  de  verifier  les  notions  vagues 
qu'il  recueillo  par  la  vision." 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  last  sentence  would  have  been  equally 
applicable  had  M.  Charcot  been  describing  the  slow  demonstrative 
word-tracing,or  the  conventionally  significant  pencil-tapping, with  which, 
as  I  have  already  described,  the  graphic  automatist  supplements  and 
expounds  his  own  indecipherable  scrawl. 

Between  the  two  states,  then,  asemic  and  automatic,  abnormal  and 
supernormal,  we  have  once  more  detected  a  resemblance  which,  however 
caused,  is  hardly  shared  by  any  third  psychical  condition.  In  order  to 
find  another  case  of  a  writer  assisting  his  perceptions  of  what  he  has 
written  by  movements  imitative  of  the  act  of  writing,  we  should  have 
to  go  back  to  the  young  child's  first  efforts,  when  the  instinct  of  writing 

*  In  the  Marseille  MMical^  1880,  cited  by  Bernard.  See  also  some  of 
Mdlle.  Nadine  Skwortzoff's  cases  ("De  la  C^it6  et  de  la  Surdity  des  Mots  dans 
VAphasie,"  1881),  cited  by  Bernard  and  Pitres, 

t  Bernard,  op.  cit.  p.  84. 
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not  as  yet  sufficiently  specialised  to  be  able  to  dispense  with  a 
qfupathetic  contortion  of  the  whole  body.  And  at  that  period,  may 
ve  s&y  ?  the  child's  left  hemisphere  was  rery  much  in  the  condition  as 
ti  lack  of  training  for  the  graphic  synergy  in  which  his  right  hemisphere 
{noaoeiitly  remains. 

There  is  yet  one  more  phase  of  asemic  troubles  on  which  I  ought, 
fcr  the  sake  of  symmetry,  to  touch.  It  is  the  case — a  rare  one — where 
ikre  is  inability  to  write,  but  ability  to  read — agraphy  without  word- 
tfndnwa  Bat  the  parallel  to  this  on  the  automatic  side  will  plainly 
kftCtee  where  automatic  writing  is,  at  any  rate,  not  the  prominent 
isitare^  For  if  the  secondary  self  has  command  enough  over  word- 
|Ktaring  centres  to  make  its  message  known  interiorly,  it  need  hardl}' 
■sort  to  the  pen.  And,  therefore,  although  no  bmnch  of  automatic 
action  is  more  interesting  than  that  which  writes  its  burning  message  as 
litk  "a  hand  upon  the  wall,"  or  inscribes  it  inwardly  as  "  upon  the 
tii4ets  of  the  heart,"  I  must,  for  the  present,  pass  this  topic  by,  as 
leueely  germane  to  our  discussion. 

And  finally  ; — since  we  have  been  tracing  upwards  the  various  stages 
tf  aannic  trouble,from  complete  incoordination  to  co-ordination  defective 
«]t  in  part,  and  have  been  endeavouring  to  trace  their  parallel  in 
aaftamatic  performance,  finally,  we  may  ask  ourselves  what  is  the 
ntomatic  parallel  to  the  normal  writing  of  conscious  men  ? 

Are  there  cases  where  the  secondary  self  has  a  control  over  the  graphic 
ifoergy  as  undisputed  as  that  which  the  primary  self  ordinarily 
possesses  1  Are  there  cases  where  mental  picture  and  manual  act  are 
afike  dominated  by  the  same  supernormal  will  ? 

Such  cases  there  assuredly  are,  and  although  their  discussion  will 
not  fall  nb-ithin  our  present  limits,  yet  it  may  be  hoped  that  the  mere 
attempt  to  co-ordinate  them  with  other  forms  of  automatic  writing  may 
not  lie  without  instruction.  For  it  is  plain  that  this  last  class  must  in- 
dade  all  cases  where  writing  is  produced  in  a  supernormal  state  in  which 
there  is  no  intercurrence  of  consciousness  of  the  ordinary  kind.  Such 
writing  may  be  produced  during  what  seems  normal  sleep,  by  somnam- 
boJists,  or  in  the  hypnotic  trance,  by  hynotic  sleep-wakers,  or  in  spon- 
taneous trance,  to  which  condition,  indeed,  the  mere  act  of  graphic  auto- 
natism  seems  sometimes  to  lead  or  predispose. 

I  must  not  here  discuss  these  difficult  phenomena.  To  do  so  would 
prolong  beyond  all  bounds  a  paper  which  is  already  inconveniently 
Gowded  with  detail.  But  nevertheless  a  discussion  of  automatic  writing 
would  be  very  imperfect  which  did  not  mention  these,  its  highest 
fbases,  with  some  attempt  to  indicate  the  relation  in  which  the  lower 
ttaoifestations  stand  towards  this  ultimate  victory  of  the  secondary  self 
(so  to  say)  along  the  whole  line. 

And  I  shall  here  endeavour  to  present  a  synoptic  view  of  the  various 
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automatic  conditions  which  I  have  been  discussing,  with  the  saemk/dl 
conditions  which,  in  my  view,  are  parallel  to  them,  arranged  for  readji'^ 
comparison.  iiifc 

Any  such  synopsis,  even  if  it  came  from  an   expositor  far  battel 
qualified  than  I,  must  of  pecessity  be  very  cmde  and  imperfect.     My^^' 
own  attempt  is  rude  in  the  extreme ;  it  is  not  intended  to  resist  attackyv^il^ 
but  to  give  such  preliminary  clearness  as  I  can  to  conceptions  whidb>i 
others  may  form  more  correctly  than  I.     Following  the  Baconian  hint^ 
when  absolute  truth  is  beyond  our  reach,  we  should  at  least  endeavour 
that  pur  more  fortunate  successors  may  need  rather  to  distinguish  it 
from  our  error  than  to  disentangle  it  from  our  confusion. 

I  shall  not,  however,  speak  altogether  without  authority,  for  I  shall 
begin  by  reproducing  M.  Charcot's  scheme  of  the  processes  of  speeoh\  ^ 
and  writing,  given  by  Dr.  Bernard,  but  not,  so  far  as  I  know,  as  yet  )\ 
published  in  England.*  1^ 

The  letters  by  which  I  designate  the  various  centres  are  selected  hytt 
myself,  and  will  be  explained  later.  ,^ 

In  the  first  place.  Dr.  Charcot's  diagram  may  be  briefly  explained  , 
as  follows  : —  "^ 

First  as  regards  the  auditory  and  vocal  aspect  of  verbalisation.! 

A  bell  rings  near  a  child. 

The  child's  auditory  nerves  convey  the  sound  to  the  common  auditory 
centre,  where  it  "  forms  a  deposit," — becomes  gradually  an  "  organised 
image  "  by  repetition. 

A  man  calls  Bell !  and  points  to  the  bell  which  has  rung. 

The  child's  auditory  nerves  convey  this  sound  also  to  the  common 
auditory  centre,  where  it  forms  an  organised  image  in  close  connection 
with  the  preceding  one,  but  in  the   word-liearing  centre,  the  centre; 
specially  organised  for  the  intelligent  perception  of  articulate  speech. 

*  I  must  not  omit  to  notice  Dr.  Broadbent's  diagram  {Brain ^  Vol.  I. ,  pp.  493-4)  : 
which,  though  less  suited  to  my  preBont  purpose,  may  remind  us  in  how  many 
ways   cerebral  operations    of   this   complex  character   may   be   instructively  . 
represented.      In    the  diagram  and  explanation   in  S.P.R.  Proc.,  Vol.    IL^  I 
pp.  168,  169,  C  corresponds  to  what  is  here  called  the  ideational  centre,  B  to  the 
visual  centres.    M.  Dejerine*s  schemata  ("  Etude  sur  I'Aphasie  dans  les  Ldsions 
de  rinsula  de  Reil,"  Bevue  de  Mideeine^  March  lOth,  1885)  practicaUy  include 
the  **  common  auditory  "  and  "  common  visual "  centres  of  M.  Charcot's  figure 
in  the  "ideational  centre."     It  must  he  remembered  that  this  is  here  a  mere 
matter  of  diagrammatic  clearness,  and  that  no  definite  assertion  aa  to  the  extent 
or  nature  of  the  centres  classed  as  ''  ideational "  is  necessary  to  my  argument. 

Professor  Lichtheim's  schemata  {Brainy  Januar}%  1885)  would  necessitate  ^ 
far  more  elaborate  system  of  notation  than  I  have  here  employed.     Professoi 
Lichtheim's  views,  though  apparently  quite  independent  of  M.  Charcot's,  do  not, 
I  think,  differ  therefrom  in  any  point  essential  to  my  argument. 

t  Verbalisation  is  a  useful  word  of  Dr.  HughlingsJackson's  to  sum  up  th< 
cerebral  processes  concerned  in  hearing  and  uttering,  reading  and  writing,  tcords 
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The  child^s  ideational  centres  register  these  images,  and  he  is  fully 

that  the  word  "  bell  "  corresponds  to  the  special  sound. 
The  child  now  wishes  to  pronounce  the  word  "  bell."     His  word- 

Dk.  Charcot's  Diagram  op  Spoken  and  Written  Speech. 

(Symbols  modified  as  explained  below.) 

From    Dr.    Bernard's     "2)e    VAphasie,^^ 


fearing  centre  supplies  him  with  an  internal  image  of  the  sound 
KKjoired.  He  transfers  this  to  his  word-uttering  centre,  which,  after 
mae practice,  articulates  the  sound  "  beJJ." 


Y.1 
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Similarly  with  regard  to  the  visual  and  graphic  aspect  of 
vei^balisation 

A  bell  is  placed  before  the  child^s  eyes. 

The  optic  nerve  transmits  the  bell's  image  to  the  common  visual 
centre,  where  it  "forms  a  deposit," — effects  some  slight  permanent 
change. 

A  man  shows  the  child  this  written  word  "  bell  "  and  points  to  a  bell 
(if  the  child  is  deaf),  or  says  "  bell,"  and  thus  appeals  to  the  already 
organised  connection  between  the  object  "bell "  and  the  sound 
"  bell." 

The  optic  nerve  conveys  the  written  sign  to  the  word-seeing  oentrey 
in  close  connection  with  the  preceding  deposit. 

The  ideational  centres  register  these  images,  in  connection  with  the 
auditory  beU-images  already  registered. 

The  child  now  wishes  to  write  the  word  "  bell."  His  word-seeing 
centre  supplies  him  with  an  inward  image  of  the  required  word,  and  his 
word-writing  centre,  after  much  practice,  is  able  to  reproduce  the 
written  word  "  bell." 

Now  I  do  not  suppose  that  Dr.  Charcot  means  to  imply  that  this 
diagram  is  at  all  a  compleU  representation  of  the  facts  of  the  case.  All 
that  can  be  said  is  that  it  conve3rs  as  much  truth  (and  as  little  error)  as 
so  simple  a  diagram  of  so  complex  a  process  can  convey. 

I  have  now  to  explain  the  symbols  which  I  haVe  affixed  to  Dr. 
Charcot's  centres.  By  XX'  I  mean  the  ideational  centres  (waiving  the 
question  as  to  whether,  in  ultimate  analysis,  these  are  themselves  to  be 
considered  as  sensori-motor)  of  the  left  and  right  hemisphere  conjointly : 
activities  of  the  right  hemisphere  being  in  each  case  indicated  by  the 
dash  above  the  letter. 

By  HH'  I  mean  the  word-hearing  centres  of  the  two  hemispheres 
conjointly.  Following  Hughlings-Jackson  I  assume  that  H'  is  a  real 
quantity — that  there  is  a  certain  potential  educability  of  the  dextro- 
cerebral  word-centres,  although  the  sinistro-cerebral  word-centres 
habitually  do  all,  or  almost  all,  the  work. 

By  SS'  I  mean  the  word-seeing  centres  of  the  two  hemispheres  con- 
jointly. Here  again  S  in  a  right-handed  man  is  entirely  dominant, 
and  the  existence  of  S'  rests  on  inference  mainly. 

By  UU'  I  mean  the  word-uttering  centres  of  the  two  hemispheres 
conjointly.  Here  again  U'  must  be  conceived  as  habitually  taking 
part  only  in  the  utterance  of  automatic  or  highly-organised  speech 
(Hughlings-Jackson. ) 

By  WW  I  mean  the  word- writing  centres  of  the  two  hemispheres 
conjointly.  It  is  on  the  existence  and  specific  tendencies  of  W  that 
our  further  arguments  will  mainly  turn. 

I  shall  now  attempt  to  give  a  conspectus  oi  normcul  verbalisation, 
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aad  also  of  cerebrally-defective  verbalisation,  or  asemia,  in  the  shape 
of  a  series  of  formuise.  The  several  quantities  in  each  formula  repre- 
sent factors  in  a  physiological  coordination,  elements  of  the  vocal  or 
graphic  synergy.  I  am  not  acquainted  with  any  other  attempt  at 
formulae  of  this  kind,"*^  and  I  have  hesitated  by  what  sign  to  connect  these 
collaborating  nervous  ehergies.  But  the  sign  of  addition  seems 
perhaps  the  fittest  ;  as  in  the  case  of  chemical  formulae,  where  +  sign 
denotes,  not  a  mere  mechanical  juxtaposition,  but  a  mechanical  juxta- 
position leading  to  action  and  reaction  between  the  substances  thus 
juxtaposed. 

We  begin,  then,  with  the  series  of  formulae  for  the  speech  of  a  right- 
handed  man,  in  health  or  asemic  disease. 

XX'+HH'+UU'...  Normal  speech,  involving  ideational  centres  of 

both  hemispheres,  word-hearing  centre  of  left, 
and  subordinately  of  right,  hemisphere,  and 
word-uttering  centre  of  left,  and  subordinately 
of  right,  hemisphere. 

XX'+HH'     Imagined   or  inward    speech.     The    ideational 

centres  conceive  the  speech,  (perhaps  as  an 
articulatory  movement,)  and  the  word-hearing 
centre  represents  it  inwardly,  but  no  attempt 
at  utterance  is  made.  This  formula  will  also 
represent  some  of  the  cases  under  the  next 
heading. 

XX'-fHH'  +  U'  ...  Pure  aphemia.  The  patient  hears  and  under- 
stands what  is  said  to  him,  and  can  imagine 
the  desired  replies ;  but  he  cannot  utter  these 
replies ;  he  can  only  utter  words  whose 
vocalisation  has  become  automatic ; — words 
whose  corresponding  articulatory  movements 
have  become  organised  in  the  right  hemi- 
sphere,— words  which,  in  Dr.  Hughlings- 
Jackson's  phrase,  are  "kept  ready  made-up." 
(  XX' + H'  -f  UU'  . . .  Pure  word-deafness.  The  patient  can  still  speak 
)  XX'         -f  UU'  fluently,    but    cannot   understand   questions 

asked,  or  his  own  talk  when  he  hears  it.  It 
is  doubtful  how  far  a  dextro-cerebral  word- 
hearing  centre  is  active  here, — in  default  of 

*  While  thin  is  passing  through  the  press,  my  attention  has  been  called  to 
the  fact  that  Dr.  Hughlings- Jackson  has  himself  employed  somewhat  similar 
formnlsp,  (to  represent  muscular  movements,)  in  an  article  in  the  Medical  Press 
and  Circidar^  November  15th,  1882.  Dr.  Hughlings-Jackson's  contributions  are 
scattered  through  so  many  periodicals  that  it  is,  unfortunately,  vexy  Yv<&x^\A\y^ 
sore  that  one  has  seeD  them  all. 
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the  paralysed  or  disintegrated  sinistro-cerebral 
woi-d-hearing  centre.  If  no  word-hearing 
centre  is  functioning,  the  speech  will  be 
parallel  to  the  congenital  deaf-mute*s,  which 
would  be  represented  by  the  same  formula 
XX'+UU',  having  been  learnt  by  imitation 
of  the  articulatory  movements  of  others,  with 
no  inward  word-hearing  faculty. 

XX'+H'-f-U'        ...  Aphemia  combined  with  word-<leafness.     The 

I  XX'+H'        patient  can  neither  understand  questions  nor 

IXX'  -fU'  ...  answer  intelligibly.  Fragments  of  word-hear- 
ing and  word  -  uttering  faculty  generally 
subsist,  probably  of  dcxtro-cerebral  origin* 

Passing,  for  the  sake  of  added  clearness,  to  the  case  of  a  leftrli^iiider^ 
we  may  represent  his  ideational  centres  by  X'X, — indicating  a 
presumable  pre-eminence  of  the  right  hemisphere, — and  similarly*for 
his  word-hearing  and  word-uttering  centres.  The  series  for  the  verbal 
audition  and  vocalisation  of  the  left-hander  will,  therefore,  be  as  briefly 
indicated  below. 


j 


{ 


X'X+H'H+U'U...  Normal  speech. 

X'X+H'H     Inward  speech. 

X'X+H'H+U     ...  Pure  aphemia. 

Pure  word- deafness. 
X'X        -fU'U 

|X'X+H+U 

J  X'X+H  Aphemia  combined  with  word-deafness. 

( X'X        +U 

Next  as  to  writing.  In  the  normal  writing  ot  a  right-handed  man 
both  hemispheres  will  co-operate  in  forming  the  uha  of  writing — 
(perhaps  as  a  specialised  manual  movement,  reading  being  conceived  as 
a  specialised  ocular  adjustment) — in  the  internal  picture  of  the 
writing,  and  in  the  act  of  writing.  Repeating,  then,  the  formulie 
corresponding  to  those  already  obtained  for  speech^  we  have,  for  a  right- 
handed  man,  the  following  series. 

XX'+SS'+WW'  ...  Normal  writing. 

XX'+SS'       Reading,  or  internal   imagination   of   writing. 

This  formula  will  also  represent  some  of  the 
cases  under  the  next  heading. 

XX'+SS'+W  ...  Pure  agraphy.  The  patient  can  read  but  can- 
not write  intelligibly. 
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iXX'+S'+WTV'     ...   Pure  word-blindness.     The   patient  can  write 
J XX'        +  WW  fluently,  but  cannot  read  what  he  or  others 

have  written.  Here  again  it  is  doubtful  how 
far  a  dextro-cerebral  word-seeing  centre  is 
active.  If  none  such  is  functioning,  the 
writing  resembles  that  of  a  congenital ly- 
blind  man,  which  might  be  represented  by 
the  same  formula  XX'+WW,  having  been 
acquired  by  means  of  tactile  impressions, 
without  the  aid  of  an  inward  visual  repre- 
sentation of  the  words  written. 
jXX'+S'-f-W  ...  Agraphy  combined  with  word-blindness.     The 

.  XX' +S'  patient  can  neither  read  nor  write  intelligibly. 

'  XX'        -1- W'  Sometimes,  though  having  some  conception  of 

\vriting,  he  can  make  no  graphic  movement 
whatever.  Sometimes  his  hand  scrawls 
vaguely,  with  apparently  no  conception  of  any 
definite  word  to  be  written. 

The  same  series,  with  transposition  of  the  signs  of  the  hemispheres, 
viQ  serve  for  the  (normal  and  asemic)  visual  and  graphic  verbalisa- 
tkm  of   the  left-handed  man. 

Thus  far  1  have  mainly  been  endeavouring  to  explain  the  views  of 
M.  Charcot,  modified  by  those  of  Dr.  Hughlings-Jackson  and  others. 

I  now  proceed  to  the  more  original  part  of  my  task. 

I  have  spoken  of  a  secondary  self — a  second  focus  of  mentation — 
which  I  assume  to  be  active  in  graphic  automatism. 

I  propose  to  call  this  second  focus  of  mentation  xx',  and  to  repeat 
tke  &bove  formulfe  with  this  symbol,*  instead  of  the  XX',  which  repre- 
•nts  the  normal  co-operation  of  the  two  hemispheres  in  the  mentation 
cl  the  primary  self. 

I  shall  thus  in  some  measure  test  the  reality  of  this  second  focus.  If 
this  is  a  merely  exaggerated  and  misleading  title  which  I  have  given  to 
»me  scattered  hysterical  phenomena,  I  am  likely  to  find  it  impossible  to 
assign  a  rational  meaning  to  my  new  series  of  formulie. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  I  can  show  that  each  one  of  my  series  of 
formulae  involving  xx'  is  explicable — on  the  same  principles  on  which 
the  formulae  involving  XX'  were  explained — as  representing  a  well- 

•  I  mean  the  symbol  xx'  to  imply  that  there  is  mentation  of  a  supernormal 
kind  preHumably  acting  through  both  hemispheres.  But  ajs  we  have  no  means 
i  k]u>wing  wliether  the  seat  of  this  secondary  mentation  is  in  any  way 
<iepeDdent  on  congenital  riglit-  or  left-handedness,  I  do  not  transpose  the 
hdnn  xx*  in  any  of  the  formula?.  If  preferred,  the  symbol  X"  might  be  used 
fcr  the  neconiiary  self,  and  the  question  of  the  predominance  of  ftinislTo-  ot 
dextn>-€erebral  ufeatw/iai  centren  in  supemomml  mentation  altogethet  a\o\^^^. 
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defined  phenomenon  of  automatic  or  partially  automatic  verbalisatiooL 
which  has  actually  been  observed,  I  shall  have  some  primd  facte  cafl4 
for  assuming  that  xx'  represents  in  some  way  a  real  psycho-physical  fact* : 

Or,  to  avoid  the  risk  of  over-statement,  let  me  repeat  this  in  somei^ 
what  different  language.  i 

On  one  side  we  have  the  well-known  series  of  asemic  troubles,  moiei' 
or  less  definite  defects  of  the  verbalising  faculty,  which  stand  to  eadk 
other  in  relations  referable  to  certain  more  or  less  definite  and  circum— 
scribed  cerebral  lesions. 

On  the  other  side  we  have  the  vague  and  hitherto  unexplored, 
congeries  of  phenomena  included  under  the  term  of  automatic  writing* 

Now  suppose  that  automatic  writing  were  purely  what,  to  use  tk^ 
vaguest  word  which  can  claim  a  place  in  scientific  nomenclature,  is 
called  a  hysterical  phenomenon.  Or,  disentangling  the  central  meaa*^ 
ing  which  this  word  is  often  used  to  cover,  let  us  suppose  that  graphic 
automatism  is  the  product  of  a  kind  of  half-inaane  cunning.  Surely  thm 
characteristic  of  its  difierent  forms  will  then  be  caprice.  No  scientific 
classification  of  them  will  be  possible ;  the  more  we  look  into  them  tho' 
more  random  and  bafiling  will  they  appear.  They  will  not  even  have 
the  orderliness  which  is  discernible  among  asemic  troubles ;  for  thai> 
orderliness  depends  on  the  original  orderliness  of  the  cerebral  arrange* 
ments  on  which  the  disease  operates  (so  that  even  the  disorderliness  o£ 
the  disease  is  referable  to  a  certain  law),  whereas  if  graphic  automatism 
be  dependent  on  the  caprices  of  a  half-insane  cunning,  there  is  no 
known  law  of  aberration  by  help  of  which  such  caprice  can  be  either 
predicted  or  described. 

I  have  used  the  term  "  half-insane  cunning,"  because  that  seems 
most  nearly  to  convey  the  view  intimated  rather  than  expressed  as  to 
phenomena  of  this  kind  in  ordinary  physiological  treatises.  Something- 
of  half-conscious  deception,  something  of  moral  distortion,  seems  always 
to  be  presupposed.     If  that  be  so,  the  argument  of  my  last  paragraph 
seems  to  apply.     But  we  might,  of  course,  make  another  supposition, 
and  say  that  graphic  automatism  is  a  symptom  of  some  real  and  definite 
cerebral  malady,  not,  indeed,  involving  organic  lesion,  but  showing  itself 
in  a  functional  disorder  which  follows  somewhat  the  same  course  in 
different  individuals.     Now  this  view,  could  it  be  established,  would 
not  be  necessarily  inconsistent  with   the  suggestions  of   this   paper. 
"  Perturbation  that  masks  evolution "  is  my  phrase  for  the  mode  of 
manifestation  of  the  secondary  self.  That  in  some  graphic  automatism,  at 
least,  there  actually  is  something  evolviionary,  I  hold  that  my  telepathic 
cases  (Mrs.  Newnham's,  «kc.)  suffice  to  show.   That  there  is  perturbation 
also  I  have  throughout  asserted  ;  and  to  what  degree  the  phenomena  of 
that  perturbation  are  to  be  considered  as  in  themselves  evolutive  or 
disaolutive,  is  a  question  as  hard  to  answer  "Vier^  aa  m  Qi^T\aiai  ^wn^<^ 
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ilreadj  alluded  to,  which  concern  the  development  or  the  repro- 
dbetion  of  the  physical  frame  of  man.  When  we  come  to  consider 
wi/aiitomatism  (the  phenomena  of  **  revivals,"  **possession,"  <kc.),  such 
fHstions  will  be  strongly  forced  on  our  attention.  But  in  graphic 
Mtomatism  (apart  from  the  hypothesis,  already  discussed,  of  hysterical 
«ei|)ricioiis  deception  or  self-deception),  there  is  very  little,  as  it  seems 
tome,  to  suggest  definite  cerebral  disorder. 

On  the  contrary,  my  cases  of  graphic  automatism  have  (as  has  been 
K&)  for  the  most  part  been  developed  by  sane  and  healthy  persons  for 
operimental  purposes, — are  not  accompanied  with  any  history  of  inter- 
orrent  brain-troubles, — and  resemble  in  their  general  character  the 
■foirement  of  an  accomplishment  rather  than  the  invasion  of  a  disease. 
Ikoldythen,  that  I  aui  justified  in  provisionally  extending  to  these 
•w  in  general  the  designation  of  "  supernormal,"  with  its  implication 
d  UL  evolutionary  element,  which  is,  no  doubt,  more  demonstrably 
i^ilicable  to  the  telepathic;  cases  alone. 

And  in  order  to  test  this  view,  I  urge  that  if  automatic  writing  be 
tke  product,  not  of  an  undefined  dissolutimi  of  faculty,  but  of  an  obscure 
mbUionary  nisus  ; — if  it  be  originated,  not  by  the  half-insane  cunning 
tf  the  self  familiar  to  us,  but  by  the  rudimentary  efforts  of  a  secondary 
rif  to  emerge  into  objective  activity  ; — then  it  is  likely  that  there  will 
fe some  order  discernible  among  the  manifestations; — some  "seat  of 
election"  among  cerebral  faculties,  in  which  this  secondary  self 
will  be  found  to  establish  itself  most  perceptibly, — some  "path  of 
lost  resistance"  by  which  its  extemalisation  will  be  most  commonly 
effected. 

And  what  I  am  at  present  maintaining  is  that  in  cases  where 
utomatic  writing  occurs  during  the  waking  consciousness  of  the 
primary  self,  then  the  right  hemisphere  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  the 
"scat  of  election  "  of  the  secondary  self,  and  the  word-seeing  and  word- 
writing  centres  of  that  hemisphere  form,  to  a  certain  extent,  the 
readiest  path  of  extemalisation  for  its  inward  activity. 

And  I  urge  that  this  view  becomes  j)^o  tanto  more  probable  if  I  can 
show  (as  I  have  tried  to  show  by  the  concrete  examples  which  1  am 
now  about  to  summarise  in  formulae)  that  the  observed  phenomena  of 
graphic  automatism  do  in  fact  fall  naturally  into  an  arrangement  which 
ia  roughly  parallel  to  the  arrangement  into  which  asemic  troubles  fall, 
when  arranged  according  to  the  seat  which  disease  has  elected,  and  the 
path  of  extemalisation  which  is  then  left  still  open  for  the  mutilated 
primary  self. 

First,  then,  let  us  give  the  formulae,  invohing  xx', which  are  parallel 
to  the  formulae  representing  (normal  and  asemic)  auditive  and  vocal 
rerbalisation  of  the  primary  self  of  a  right-handed  man. 
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xx'  +  HH'+UU'  ...    Speech    of    somnambule,    entranced  hypnotic 

subject,  «fec.  Both  hemispheres  (so  far  as 
active)  are  at  the  sendee  of  the  secondary 
self.  All  the  observable  mentation  is  super- 
normal. 

xx'  +  HH'     Internal  audition  ;  the  demon  of  Socrates,    and 

**  messages  of  revelation"   in  general,    where 
not  referable  to  disease  of  the  brain, 
xx'  +  HH'+U'     ...     "  Speaking  with  tongues."      Automatic   speech 

when  there  is  an  inward  conception  of  the 
message  to  be  given,  but  difficulty  in  its 
delivery,  resulting  perhaps  in  mere  vague 
reiterated  cries.  The  sinistro-cerebral  word- 
uttering  centre  has  not  passed  under  the 
control  of  the  secondary  self, 
f  xx' -H H' -H UU'  ...  "  Trance-utterance  in  the  normal  state."  Words 
1  xx'         +UU'  are  poured  forth   fluently   by  a  waking  and 

conscious  pernon,  who,  however,  has  no 
internal  perception  of  his  own  words,  to 
which  he  listens  like  one  of  the  bystanders. 
The  word-hearing  centres  of  one  or  both 
hemispheres  are  still  unappropriated  by  the 
secondary  self. 

xx'-hH'-hU Rudimentary  automatic  speech.     Non-proposi- 

xx'  +  H'  tional   words,   or   mere    cries,   are   uttered, 

xx'  +U'  sometimes    with,    and    sometimes   without, 

internal  knowledge  that  some  kind  of  speech 
is  intended.  In  xx'+H'  we  have  the  lowest 
form  of  vocal  automatism,  where  no  sound  is 
uttered,  but  there  is  mere  gaspirg  and  sigh- 
ing, with  an  indistinct  impulse  to  speak. 

Finally,  we  must  give  the  series,  involving  xx',  which  is  parallel  to 
that  which  represents  the  (normal  and  asemic)  visual  and  graphic 
verbalisation  of  the  primary  self.  The  following  f ormulre  will  represent 
the  graphic  automatism  of  a  right-handed  man. 

xx'-f-  SS'  +  WW  Waiting  of  the  somuambule,  hypnotic   subject, 

&c.  The  word-seeing  and  word-writing  centres, 
so  far  as  active,  are  entirely  at  the  service  of 
the  secondary  self.*  All  the  observable 
mentation  is  supernormal. 

*  It  would  not  surprise  me  to  find  a  right-handed  hypnotic  subject  becoming 
slightly  more  left-handed  (or  ambi-dextrous)  in  the  sleep-waking  state.  I  have 
myself  a  hypnotic  subject  who,  from  temporary  disablement  of  her  right  arm. 


f 
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-f- SS'     Inwardly-realised    message  in   writing,   which 

may  be  either  imagined  as  internal  (written 
on  the  heart,  <kc.),  or  externalised  as  a 
hallucination  (seen  written  on  the  wall,  &c.) 
This  complex  phenomenon  (belonging  both  to 
insanity  and  to  ecstacy)  does  not  fall  strictly 
within  our  present  limits  and  cannot  now  be 
fully  described. 

•SS'+W        ...  Graphic  automatism  with  inward  word-picture. 

Case  where  words  are  flashed  on  the  brain 
with  impulse  to  write,  or  in  the  act  of  writing 
them  (as  in  case  sent  by  Professor  Sidgwick), 
but  with  more  or  less  difficulty  in  writing. 
The  secondary  self, while  momentarily  possess- 
ing itself  of  the  waking  man's  sinistro-cerebral 
word-seeing  centre,  does  not  altogether  subju- 
gate his  corresponding  word-writing  centre. 

S'+WW'       ...  Graphic    automatism    without    inward    word- 
+WW'  picture.     Case  where  words  are  written  with 

ease,  but  without  knowledge  of  what  is  being 
written.  The  word-seeing  supervision  ( if 
any)  which  guides  this  script  is  probably 
exercised  by  the  dextro-cerebral  centres  ;  for 
the  sinistro-cerebral  remain  at  the  service  of 
the  automatist's  conscious  will ;  and  he  reads 
a  book  voluntarily  while  he  writes  auto- 
matically. 

5'+W  ...   Rudimentary  graphic  automatism.     The  group 

V  of  phenomena  with  which  we  have  specially 

+  W  had    to   deal.      The    sinistro-cerebral  word- 

seeing  and  word-hearing  centres  continue 
mainly  at  the  service  of  the  primary  self ;  and 

accnstomed  to  write  with  her  left  hand  in  ordinary  rightward  script, 

with  the  right  hand.     But  when  I  asked  her,  in  the  trance,  to  write 

5  with  her  left  hand  she  wrote  it  in  Sjuegcl-Schri/t,  and  this  tendency 

for  about  a  minute   after  I  woke  her.     But  the  phenomenon  may 

n  due  to  suggestion  merely  ;  for  although  no  hint  was  given  during 

«,  nor  liad  that  special  exi)eriment  ever  been  suggested  in  the  subject's 

yet    I   found   that    she   had   heard   mirror- writing   disciissied   some 

before,  and  I  believe  (as  Bemheim,  for  instance,  found  in  experiments 

^et^,  {Bev.  Phil.f  March,  1885)  that  the  hypnotised  subject's  uncon- 

Ind  catches  up  and  works  out  hints  of  a  very  slight  kind.     The  faint 

je  oi  the  idea  after  awakening  yyonXd.  of  course,  be  quite  in  accoTd&nc^ 
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consequently  the  writing  prodaced  resembles 
that  of  the  word -blind  and  agraphic  patient, 
— or  sometimes  is  mirror-writing,  like  the 
untrained  left-handed  child's. 

Thus  far  I  have  dealt  only  with  the  automatist's  secondary  self, 
introducing  neither  telepathic  impact  from  another  living  human  mind, 
nor  spiritual  influence  from  a  disembodied  intelligence.  Let  us  denote 
telepathic  influence  by  Y,  spiritual  by  Z.  We  will  leave  Z  alone  for 
the  present,  and  merely  indicate  our  formula  for  Mrs.  Newnham's  writing. 
Where  another  human  mind  was  involved  this  will  be  : — 

xxT+S'-hW 

That  is  to  sav, 

Mrs.  Newnham^s  unconscious  self  wrote. 

It  wrote  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Newnham's  mind. 

It  employed  only  her  dextro-cerebral  word-seeing  centres.  She  did 
not  know  what  was  being  written  till  she  consciously  read  it.  It 
employed  j^^ohably  mainly  her  dextro-cerebral  word-writing  centres,  as 
the  handwriting  was  unlike  her  own,  and  frequently  degenerated  into 
a  scrawl. 

On  the  occasion  when  she  ybrc^aw?  the  word  "  Nipen  "  before  wiiting 
it,  the  sinistro- cerebral  word-seeing  centre  was  for  the  moment 
implicated,  and  the  formula  Would  bo  : — 

xx'Y+SS'  +  W' 

We  have  thus  come  back  once  more  to  Mr.  Newnham's  case,  and 
the  reader  who  remembers  the  suggestion  with  which  he  concludes  his 
communication, — viz.,  that  the  low  moral  tone  of  some  of  the  automatic 
messages  may  be  traceable  to  aoi  untrained  moral  sense  in  the  right 
hemisphere — may  perhaps  suppose  that  I  am  in  agreement  with  that 
hypothesis. 

This,  however,  is  hardly  the  case.  For  although  I  hold  that  the  right 
hemisphere  had  much  to  do  with  Mrs.  Newnham's  replies,  as  with  other 
automatic  writing,  I  nevertheless  cannot  find  any  well-recognised 
doctrine  of  cerebral  localisation  which  authorises  us  to  draw  any  con- 
clusion as  to  the  way  in  which  a  temporary  predominance  of  dextro- 
cerebral  centres  might  affect  the  manifestation  of  moral  character ; — 
that  is  to  say  of  the  highest,  or  nearly  the  highest,  co-ordinating  pro- 
cesses of  the  mind.  And  [  should  of  course  be  unwilling  in  such  a 
matter  to  go  a  step  1>eyond  the  consensus  of  the  best  scientific  opinion. 
So  far  as  the  questions  at  issue  are  purely  physiological  I  can 
aim  at  nothing  more  than  attentive  study  of  the  labours  of  others. 
The  region   where,    for    sheer  lack    of  previous   work    on   the  sub- 
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ject,*  something  original  must  be  attempted,  comprises  only  the  appli- 
cation of  accredited  physiological  conceptions  to  such  new  evidence  or 
experiment  as  our  Society  has  been  able  to  adduce ; — or  such  old,  but 
neglected  evidence  as  we  are  endeavouring  to  bring  >yithin  the  field  of 
scientific  vision. 

But  although  we  may  not  see  ground  for  referring  this  slight 
alteration  of  moral  temper  to  any  difference  in  the  relative  functions  of 
the  two  hemispheres,  we  nevertheless  may  fairly  expect  to  find  some 
elucidatory  parallel  to  it  among  other  supernormal  or  abnormal 
phenomena.  This  inquiry,  however,  we  cannot  now  pursue,  and  I 
suggest  it  merely  in  order  to  remind  the  reader  that  the  phenomena  of 
asemia  are  by  no  means  the  only  ones  which  may  instructively  be 
compared  with  those  with  which  we  have  to  deal.  Somnambulism,  double- 
consciousness,  epilepsy,  insanity  itself,  are  all  of  them  natural 
ptycJioscopea  which,  rightly  handled,  may  give  an  insight — beyond  their 
own  special  province — into  the  mechanism  of  our  most  inward  being. 

For  the  present,  however,  our  investigation  must  pause  here.  The 
promise  of  the  original  title  of  these  papers  has  been,  T  think,  in  some 
part  fulfilled.  An  explanation,  partly  dependent  on  telepathic  influence, 
partly  on  unconscious  cerebration  alone,  (though  unconscious  cerebration 
raised,  if  I  may  so  say,  to  a  higher  power  than  had  previously  been 
suspected),  has  been  offered  for  certain  widespread  phenomena,  which, 
while  ignored  or  neglected  by  the  main  body  of  men  of  science,  have 
been,  for  the  most  part,  ascribed  by  those  who  have  witnessed  them  to 
the  operation  of  some  external  and  invading  power. 

*  It  is  rather  Burprlsing  to  find  how  little  serious  attention  has  hitherto  been 
paid  to  these  automatic  phenomena.  The  authors  of  handbooks  to  the  "  Path- 
ology of  Mincf ' — as  Maudsley  or  Carpenter — stop  their  discussions,  intentionally 
and  avowedly,  upon  the  threshold  of  our  present  subject.  The  more  recent  school 
of  psycho-physicists  approach  our  topic  more  closely.  Their  work,  or  that 
oi  psycho-physiccd  philosophers^  such  as  M.  Hibot,  (if  I  may  so  term  him),  was  in- 
deed an  indispensable  pre-requisite  to  fruitful  inquiry  on  our  present  lines.  But  be- 
fore M.  Richet's  article  on  Mental  Suggestion  in  the  Jicviic  Philosophiquc  of 
November  last,  I  am  not  aware  of  any  specific  discussion  of  the  phenomena  of 
automatism,  considered  as  anything  more  than  a  mere  aberration.  I  have  found 
only  afew scattered  passages  where  automatism  is  suggested  in  explanation  of  the 
speech  or  writing  which  Spiritualists  ascribe  to  possession.  Littre  in  the  **  Philo- 
sophie  Positive,"  1878,  cited  with  adhesion  by  Dagonet(Ann.  M^d.  Psych.,  1881, 
Vol.  VI.  p. 20), explains  in  this  way  the**prophetic"speech  of  the  "Convulsionnaires 
deSaintM^ard."  AndTainein  the  preface  to  the  later  editions  of  his  treatise  '*  De 
rintelHgence,"  cites  an  ordinary  case  of  automatic  writing,  and  adds  :  *'  Cer- 
tainement  on  constate  ici  un  dcdoublement  du  moi  ;  la  presence  simultanee  de 
deux  series  d'idees  paralleles  et  ind^pendantes,  de  deux  centres  d'action,  ou  si 
Ton  vent,  de  deux  personnes  morales  juxtapos^es  dans  le  meme  cerveau."  But 
he  does  not  follow  up  this  suggestion.  From  the  Spiritualistic  point  of  view, 
automatic  writing  has  been  carefully  and  candidly  discussed  by  *'M.A.  (Oxon.)," 
in  •*  Spirit  Identity  "  and  other  works. 
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If  the  view  taken  in  these  papers  be  accepted,  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  the  phenomena  to  which  Spiritualists  are  wont  to  appeal  will 
be  no  longer  available  as  evidence  for  any  spiritual  influence  other  than 
that  of  the  spirits  of  living  and  breathing  men. 

The  phenomena,  however,  which  I  have  described  by  no  means 
exhaust  those  which  are  alleged  to  occur  in  the  course  of  graphic  auto- 
matism. It  is  said  that  the  handwriting  of  dead  persons  is  sometimes 
reproduced  ;  that  sentences  are  written  in  languages  of  which  the 
writer  knows  nothing  ;  that  facts  unknown  to  anyone  present  are  con- 
tained in  the  replies,  and  that  these  facts  are  sometimes  such  as  to 
point  to  some  special  person,  departed  this  life,  as  their  only  conceiv- 
able source.  If  these  things  be  so,  they  are  obviously  facts  of  the  very 
highest  importance.  Nor  are  we  entitled  to  say  that  they  are  impos- 
sible ^  priori.  The  spiritualistic  hypothesis,  though  frequently 
presented  in  an  unacceptable  shape,  is  capable,  I  believe,  of  being  so 
formulated  as  to  contradict  none  of  the  legitimate  assumptions  of 
science.  And  furthermore,  1  readily  admit  that  should  the  agency  of 
departed  spirits  be  established  as  a  vera  causa,  then  the  explanations 
here  suggested  will  need  revision  in  a  new  light. 

But  in  order  to  establish  any  conclusion  so  startling  in  a  way  to 
satisfy  the  scientific  world,  there  must  assuredly  be  an  amount  of 
evidence,  and  a  way  of  dealing  with  that  evidence,  very  different  from 
that  with  which  Spiritualists  for  the  most  part  appear  to  have  been 
contented. 

I  am  far  from  wishing  to  re-echo  the  common  sneers  at  the  credulity 
or  incapacity  of  Spiritualists.  I  am  not  raising  the  question  of  fraud 
on  the  one  side,  or  of  imbecility  on  the  other ;  I  am  assuming  that 
something  supernormal  has  in  reality  happened,  and  that  the  question 
is  one  of  observxtion  in  the  first  place,  and  of  iiUerpretation  in  the 
second.  But  supernormal  phenomena,  whatever  their  explanation  may 
be,  have  no  tendency  to  occur  preferentially  in  the  presence  of  persons 
specially  qualified  to  observe  them.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that 
they  have  so  often  been  loosely  described  and  inadequately  attested, 
while  those  who  have  witnessed  them,  deeply  impressed  with  what 
they  saw,  and  rushing  to  some  hasty  conclusion,  have  been  unable 
even  to  understand  the  essential  need  in  such  experiments  of  exactness, 
repetition,  control. 

Loose  assertion  has  been  met  with  contemptuous  neglect,  and  we 
now  witness  the  spectacle  of  a  small  band  of  "  believers  "  and  an  out- 
side world  which  does  not  even  take  the  trouble  to  examine  the 
grounds  of  that  belief.  It  is  not  thus  that  truth  can  be  attained, 
and  it  need  hardly  be  said  that  one  special  aim  of  the  Society  for 
Psychical    Research  is   to  establish  at  least  a  niodus  vivendi  between 
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of  credence  and  non-credence  by  a  dispassionate  elucidation 
tiiietiuJ  phenomena  to  which  both  parties  appeal. 
Itt  as  r^ards  the  special  point  with  which  we  are  now  concerned 
qaestion  whether  automatic  writing  ever  shows  unmistakeable 
of  an  intelligence  other  than  that  of  some  living  man — I 
make  an  earnest  appeal  to  Spiritualists  in  England  and  America 
lidnish  me*  with  additional  cases  where  thej  believe  such  intelligence 
lllire  been  shown — cases  which  they  can  give  on  first-hand  testimony, 
iolvith  fall  details.  The  printed  cases  of  the  kind  are  not  numerous, 
■Inany  of  them  are  now  remote  ;  so  that  supplementary  evidence  is 
■IBtly  required  before  the  subject  can  be  discussed  on  a  sufficiently 
klHd  basis.  An  appeal  which  I  made  in  the  leading  Spiritualistic  news- 
Iffrhir  produced  very  meagre  results.  Those  who  believe  themselves 
tilt  in  possession  of  truth  of  this  high  value  may  surely  be  invited  to 
tit  as  much  trouble  to  prove  it  as  the  chemist  is  willing  to  take  in 
Vttt^ting  a  new  compound,  or  the  physician  in  identifying  a  new 
Ante,  As  a  mere  matter  of  fact,  and  without  imputing  blame  to  any- 
•e;  it  may  safely  be  said  that  no  such  persistent  and  organised  presenta- 
fc  of  Spiritualistic  evidence  has  yet  been  attempted  as  is  habitually 
fcnnndrd  by  the  scientific  world  in  matters  of  far  less  difficulty  and 
Ifortance.  To  any  correspondents  who  may  be  disposed  thus  to  help 
te  towards  a  further  instalment  of  the  present  discussion,  I  can  promise, 
ilany  rate,  cordial  thanks  and  careful  attention. 

R  W.  H.  Myers. 


*  Cases  may  be  sent  to  me  at  Leckhampton  UouBe,   Cambridge,  or  to  the 
%tattMry,  14,  Dean 's  Yard,  London,  S.  W 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  GENERAL  MEETING  ON 

Friday,  AprU  24,  1886; 

The  thirteenth  General  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  at  the 
Rooms  ot  the  Society  of  British  Artists,  Suffolk  Street,  Pall  Mall,  on 
Friday,  April  24,  1885. 

Professor  Balfour  Stewart,  F.RS.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 


The  President  made  the  following  address  : — 

II. 

You  will  permit  me  on  this  occasion  to   allude  to   the  great  loss  ^ 
which   our   Society   has   sustained    in    the   resignation  by  Professor 
Sidgwick  of  the  office  of  President. 

I  cannot  imagine  one  better  fitted  than  our  late  President  to  develop 
into  vigorous  action  a  struggling  body  such  as  ours,  and  we  must  all 
feel  deeply  grateful  to  him  for  his  successful  accomplishment  of  this 
object. 

He  has  procured  the  recognition  by  men  of  education  of  a  society 
whose  advent  was  at  first  somewhat  coldly  welcomed  by  the  fraternity 
of  knowledge. 

Under  these  circumstances  everything  depended  on  the  choice  of  guar- 
dians for  the  infant  Society.Had  it  been  injudiciously  led  it  would  certainly 
have  proved  a  failure,  and  have  thus  strengthened  the  widespread  belief 
that  no  good  result  is  to  be  obtained  by  discussing  subjects  of  a  certain 
class.  But  things  have  happily  turned  out  far  otherwise,  and  the  recogni- 
tion which  our  Society  enjoys  to-day  is  greatly  due  to  its  guidance  by  a 
President  and  officers  who,  through  a  happy  mixture  of  boldness  and 
prudence,  carried  energetically  into  action,  have  succeeded  in  bringing  it 
into  its  present  position.  Professor  Sidgwick's  benefits  to  the  Society  were 
not  merely  those  of  a  wise  and  energetic  guidance  of  its  affairs.  He  was 
unsparing  in  every  sense  where  he  felt  that  the  interests  of  the  Society 
required  support,  and  he  is  not  only  our  first  and  honoured  President 
but  one  of  out*  chief  benefactors. 

Success  of  this  nature  cannot  be  equalled  or  even  approached.  But 
it  is  not,  therefore,  with  a  feeling  of  despair  that  I  commence  this 
evening  the  duties  of  the  office  with  which  I  have  been  honoured, 
knowing  that  gratitude  to  my  predecessor  should  prompt  me  to  give 
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him  what  relief  I  can,  and  to  do  what  I  can  for  the  benefit  of  a  Society 
which  has  strong  claims  upon  all  who  are  desirous  to  promote  know- 
ledge. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  bring  before  you  a  few  statistics  of  our 
progress. 

A  preliminary  conference  was  convened  by  Professor  Barrett  (whom 
we  honour  as  our  founder)  on  the  5th  and  6th  of  January,  1882.  At 
this  meeting  a  Committee  of  sixteen  were  appointed,  to  which  a  few 
additions  were  afterwards  made. 

The  Society  was  next  formally  constituted  in  accordance  with  the 
report  of  the  Conference  Committee  at  an  adjourned  meeting  of  the 
Conference  held  on  20th  February,  1882,  the  Committee  being  consti- 
tuted as  the  Council  of  the  new  Society  under  the  presidency  of  Professor 
Henry  Sidgwick. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Council,  held  on  the  3rd  March,  1882,  a 
number  of  proposals  for  election  were  brought  forward,  and  at  its 
second  meeting  on  the  17th  March,  20  Members  and  11  Associates  were 
elected. 

At  the  end  of  1882  the  total  number  of  the  Society  was  150  ;  at 
the  end  of  1883  it  was  288  ;  at  the  end  of  1884  it  was  520  ;  while  at 
the  present  moment  the  total  number  is  586. 

If  these  results  are  very  encouraging  as  regards  numbers  it  is  a 
source  of  equal  gratification  to  think  that  men  of  the  highest  standing 
in  all  departments  of  knowledge  have  consented  to  join  our  ranks  ;  and 
you  have  been  already  informed  by  Professor  Barrett  that  a  kindred 
Society  has  recently  been  started  in  America  under  very  favourable  cir- 
cumstances, embracing,  likewise,  amongst  its  members  men  of  the 
highest  attainments  and  standing. 

In  reply  to  the  question,  what  has  the  Society  done  ?  I  may  state 
that  since  its  commencement  it  has  issued  seven  parts  of  Proceedings^ 
of  which  a  total  number  exceeding  12,000  has  been  distributed  to 
Members  and  others,  placed  in  public  libraries,  sent  for  review,  and  sold 
through  the  ordinary  channels.  An  eighth  part  will  be  published  very 
shortly. 

Early  in  1884  a  Journal  was  commenced,  which  has  been  continued 
monthly  for  private  circulation  amongst  members. 

In  the  autumn  of  last  year  a  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Theo- 
sophical  Phenomena  was  issued  for  private  circulation  only. 

A  large  number  of  slips  has  also  been  printed  comprising  a 
selection  of  the  evidence  collected  in  the  various  departments  o£ 
inquiry. 

All  these  schemes  could  not  have  been  carried  out  by  means  of  the* 
ordinary  income  of  the  Society,  and  their  successful  accomplishment  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  we  have  Members  who  are  willing  not  onl'^  t& 
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devote  their  time  and  energy,  but  likewise  their  private  means,  to  the 
advancement  of  our  interests. 

The  cost  of  the  slips  of  printed  matter  and  of  the  Theosophical 
Beport  was  borne  bj  our  late  President.  The  printing  of  the  slips 
is  now  suspended,  it  being  intended  to  publish  selections  from  the 
evidence  in  the  Jowmal  of  our  Society.  Professor  Sidgwick  has  mean- 
while agreed  to  be  editor  of  the  Journal^  nor  while  devoting  his  time  in 
this  way  to  the  service  of  the  Society  has  he  discontinued  his  former 
liberality,  but  rather  transferred  it  into  this  new  channel. 

The  library  of  the  Society  consists  of  more  than  800  voliunes, 
of  which  about  ^50  are  French  and  German  works.  A  great  many  of 
the  English  books  have  been  presented  through  the  kind  liberality  of 
Members  and  friends. 

I  have  read  with  much  interest  in  the  pages  of  our  Journal  a 
correspondence  between  our  Secretary,  Mr.  Gumey,  and  Professor 
Kewcomb,  the  distinguished  President  of  the  American  Psychical 
Society. 

It  would  appear  from  this  correspondence  that  there  is  a  perfect 
agreement  as  to  the  great  importance  of  studying  experimentally  the 
subject  of  thought-transference. 

To  my  mind  the  evidence  already  adduced  is  such  as  to  render 
highly  probable  the  occasional  presence  amongst  us  of  something  which 
we  may  call  thought-transference  or  more  generally  telepathy  ;  but  it  is 
surely  our  duty  as  a  Society  to  continue  to  accumulate  evidence  until 
the  existence  of  such  a  power  cannot  be  controverted.  We  have  not 
been  remiss  in  this  respect,  and  it  will  be  found  from  the  pages  of  our 
Proceedings  that  the  main  strength  of  our  Society  has  been  given  to 
prove  the  existence  of  telepathy,  in  the  belief  that  such  a  fact  well 
established  will  not  only  possess  an  independent  value  of  its  own,  but 
will  serve  as  an  admirable  basis  for  further  operations. 

But  our  Society  has  not  only  its  staff  of  observers  and  experimenters, 
it  has  likewise  its  literary  staff,  whose  duty  it  is  to  collect  and 
scrutinise  the  existing  evidence  on  the  various  subjects  embraced  in 
Psychical  Kesearch.  Now,  it  would  appear  to  me  to  be  the  one 
unpardonable  offence  if  this  Literary  Committee  were  to  decline  to 
invite,  to  listen  to,  to  examine,  or  to  register  the  contemporaneous 
evidence  on  any  branch  of  psychical  inquiry. 

It  is  no  doubt  quite  conceivable  that  after  a  quantity  of  evidence 
on  some  subject  has  been  collected,  the  result  of  its  discussion  should 
prove  that  there  is  nothing  in  it  worth  inquiring  into,  at  least  nothing 
new.  But  a  definite  settlement,  even  of  a  negative  character,  is  not 
without  its  value,  and  this  can  only  be  obtained  as  the  result  of  an 
exhaustive  discussion.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  conceivable  that  the 
result  of  such  a  discussion  may  be  the  establishment  of  new  &ct8 
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lily  worthy  of  record,  and  the  next  generation  of  our  Society 
vnld  greatly  blame  the  present  if  we  declined  to  bring  together, 
tnamie^aiid  roister  the  contemporaneous  evidence,  so  as  to  fit  it,  if  not 
fbroor  own  final  discussion,  at  least  for  that  of  those  who  shall  come 
ifternB. 

Bat  p^liaps  the  best  justification  of  the  labours  of  the  Literary 
Obnnittee  is  to  be  found  in  what  they  have  already  done.  As  regards 
miaritions  at  the  moment  of  death,  I  will  quote  the  following  state- 
■eot  by  Mr.  Gumey  :  "  We  have,"  he  tells  us,  "  collected  more  than 
ikmdred  first-hand  cases  of  apparitions  closely  coinciding  with  the 
fSme  oi  death  of  the  person  seen  ;  and  it  is  only  in  a  small  minority  of 
mdk  cases  that  our  informants,  according  to  their  own  account,  have 
kd  any  other  hallucination  than  the  apparition  in  question."  The 
{mi  importance  of  this  statement  will  be  manifest  to  all. 

IthaSy  however,  been  objected  that  the  evidence  brought  forward 
yf  this  Committee  is  a  mixture  of  the  strong  and  the  weak  ;  and  some 
hre  even  hinted  that  the  efiective  strength  of  such  evidence  is  that  of 
He  weakest  portions  of  it.  As  I  know  from  experience  that  this 
Kxed  diaracter  is  a  stumbling  block  to  many,  I  will  take  the  present 
i^nrtiinity  of  repeating  what  cannot  be  too  widely  known — that  the 
lifeeniy  Conunittee  are  themselves  very  well  aware  of  this  difference 
ktween  the  various  items  of  evidence  which  they  have  brought 
together.  Some  of  these  are  regarded  by  them  as  peculiarly  of  an 
endential  nature  adapted  to  force  conviction  into  the  minds  of  those  who 
ire  sceptical.  Other  items  again,  while  deficient  in  this  respect,  may  yet 
be  of  importance  in  bringing  out  the  laws  which  regulate  these  strange 
pbenomena.  For  example,  the  question.  Do  apparitions  of  the  dying 
Ktoally  occur  ?  is  to  be  replied  to  by  quoting  evidence  of  one  kind 
whOe  the  question  as  to  the  exact  meaning  of  these  appearances,  and 
tiieir  possible  relation  to  telepathy,  is  to  be  replied  to  by  evidence  of 
mother  kind  less  important,  perhaps,  in  its  value  as  regards  those  who 
Be  unconvinced.     Similar  rules  apply  to  all  branches  of  knowledge. 

Hie  thanks  of  our  Society  are  due  to  Mr.  Myers  for  the  pains  he 
bs  taken  in  classifying  the  various  items,  and  it  is,  indeed,  abundantly 
sbvious  that  without  such  a  preliminary  process  the  full  value  of  the 
mdence  could  not  possibly  become  known. 

I  have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  this  subject  because  of  its  import- 
Bbce,  and  because  the  public  are,  perhaps,  apt  to  attach  too  exclusive  a 
nine  to  the  experimental  part  of  our  work.  I  have  fuHy  recognised 
tbe  claims  of  the  experimental  part ;  we  need  in  it  far  wider  assistance 
—especially  in  the  way  of  systematic  trials  of  thought-transference  in 
private— than  we  have  yet  received.  But  none  the  less,  I  think,  must 
Ae  codification  of  the  current  evidence  be  looked  upon  as  a  pressing 
tu^pBT&znount  duty. 
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We  may  be  told  in  the  kindest  manner  that  there  are  regions  which 
it  is  utterly  hopeless  to  approach — ^groups  of  recurrent  phenomena  so 
wrapped  about  with  the  garments  of  confusion  that  we  cannot  possibly 
disentangle  them  so  as  to  find  whether  there  is  anything  new  in  them 
or  not. 

Our  reply  to  such  remarks  should  not  be  doubtful.  It  ought,  I 
imagine,  to  consist  in  a  prompt  refusal  to  believe  in  the  existence  of 
any  such  region  or  of  any  such  phenomena.  Is  it  not  at  once  the 
privilege  and  the  duty  of  the  human  intellect  to  gain,  as  time  goes  on,  a 
clearer  and  still  clearer  insight  into  the  principles  which  underlie  all 
terrestrial  occurrences  ?  The  ultimate  explanation  of  certain  classes  of 
these  may,  no  doubt,  be  different  from  what  we  imagined  on  our  setting 
out.     This,  however,  is  not  the  question. 

The  point  is,  rather,  whether  there  exist  around  us  groups  of  recur- 
rent terrestrial  phenomena  which  it  is  utterly  hopeless  to  grapple  with. 
Surely  there  is  only  one  proper  way  of  replying  to  this  suggestion,  and 
that  is  by  making  the  attempt.  Everything  is  possible  to  courage  and 
prudence,  coupled  with  perseverstnce.  Such  qualities  will  enable  us  to 
overcome  the  preliminary  Dragon  which  guards  the  entrance  to  these 
interesting  regions,  and  our  united  efforts  will  ultimately  result  in 
obtaining  for  us  the  golden  apples  of  truth. 
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III. 

lOTES  ON  THE  EVIDENCE,  COLLECTED  BY  THE  SOCIETY, 

FOR  PHANTASMS  OF  THE  DEAD. 

£t  Mrs.  H.  Sidgwick. 


In  the  foUowing  paper  I  propose  to  consider  the  evidence  which  the 
Society  has  hitherto  collected  for  Phantasms  of  the  Dead,  including 
this  term  all  kinds  of  impressions  on  human  minds  which  there 
any  reason  to  refer  to  the  action,  in  some  way  or  other,  of  deceased 


Most  of  those  to  whom  this  paper  is  addressed  probably  belong  to 
Christian  denomination,  and  to  them  the  continued  existence 
4  the  sotd  after  death  is,  of  course,  no  new  theory  invented  to 
accofont  for  such  phenomena  as  we  are  discussing,  or  requiring  such 
piienomena  to  support  it.  But  few  will  have  any  difficulty  in  agreeing 
lith  me  that  (1)  the  possibility  of  receiving  communications  from  the 
dead,  here  and  now,  would  not  follow  as  a  necessary  consequence  from 
the  immortality  of  the  soul;  (2)  that  if  communication  of  what  I 
nay  call  an  objective  kind — distinguishable,  I  mean,  from  our  own 
thoughts  and  emotions — is  possible  to  all  those  of  the  departed 
¥lio  desire  it,  we  should  naturally  expect  it  to  occur  more  fre- 
qaently  than  the  most  sanguine  can  suppose  that  it  actually  does; 
ftnd  (3)  that  its  possibility,  while  not  in  contradiction  with  any 
d  the  known  facts  of  physical  science,  is  certainly  not  supported, 
or  in  any  way  suggested,  by  any  of  these  facts.  However  firmly, 
therefore,  we  may  believe  in  the  continued  existence  of  dead 
haman  beings,  we  cannot  regard  the  supposition  of  their  action  on  the 
minds  of  the  living  as  if  it  were  merely  the  reference  of  an  effect  to  a 
vera  caicsa  known  to  be  adequate  to  produce  it.  We  must  treat  it  as 
we  should  treat  the  hypothesis,  in  any  department  of  physical 
investigation,  of  an  entirely  new  agent,  for  the  existence  of  which  we 
have  no  evidence  outside  the  phenomenon  which  it  is  introduced  to 
explain.  If  this  be  so,  it  will,  I  think,  be  admitted  that  we  should  be 
Tiolating  an  established  rule  of  scientific  method  if  we  introduced  such 

*  This  evidence  does  not  of  course  include  appearances  at  the  moment  of 
death,  or  a  few  hours  af terwards,  since  these,  as  my  readers  wiU  remember, 
hire  been  classed  with  Phantasma  of  the  Ldving. 


^ 
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a  hypothesis  except  in  the  last  resort,  when  all  other  modes  of 
explanation  seem  clearly  to  fail.  f 

Exactly  at  what  point  of  improbability  this  failure  of  other 
explanations  is  to  be  regarded  as  established,  cannot,  I  think,  h^ 
defined — at  any  rate,  I  feel  quite  unable  to  define  it.  But  I  may  pelf 
haps  say  that,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  a  point  which  can  hardly  be  reached 
in  the  case  of  any  narrative  of  a  single  event  considered  by  itself  :  H 
we  had  only  a  single  ghost-story  to  deal  with,  I  can  hardly  conceive  thf 
kind  or  amount  of  evidence  which  would  lead  me  to  prefer  thff 
hypothesis  of  ghostly  agency  to  all  other  possible  explanations.  Thf 
existence,  therefore,  of  phantasms  of  the  dead  can  only  be  established,  il 
at  all,  by  the  accumulation  of  improbabilities  in  which  we  becomi 
involved  by  rejecting  a  large  mass  of  apparently  strong  testimony  to 
facts  which,  as  recounted,  would  seem  to  admit  of  no  other  satisfactory 
explanation :  and  in  testing  the  value  of  this  testimony  we  are  bounds 
I  think,  to  strain  to  the  utmost  all  possible  suppositions  of  recognised 
causes,  before  we  can  regard  the  narrative  in  question  as  even  tending 
to  prove  the  operation  of  this  novel  agency. 

Of  course,  if  its  operation  should  ever  be  rationally  established, 
by  the  cumulative  process  that  I  have  described,  it  will  then  become 
reasonable  to  reconsider  our  evidence  from  the  new  point  of  view  thui 
reached  ;  and  to  refer  to  this  cause,  when  once  proved  to  exist,  many  of 
the  phenomena  which,  in  the  first  instance,  it  was  right  to  put  asido 
as  otherwise  explicable.  I  have  made  these  preliminary  remarks^ 
lest  the  explanations  I  shall  endeavour  to  apply  to  some  of  the  cases 
before  us  should  seem  unreasonably  far-fetched  to  such  of  my  readers 
as  may  already  believe  in  phantasms  of  the  dead,  or  are  trembling  on 
the  verge  of  belief. 

The  Society  now  possesses,  as  the  residue  of  a  much  larger  number,  a 
collection  of  about  370  narratives, — that  seemed  to  deserve  some  con* 
sideration — of  phenomena,  not  clearly  physical,  and  which  believers  in 
ghosts  would  be  apt  to  refer  to  the  agency  of  deceased  human  beings. 
These  narratives  are  printed  on  slips  for  consideration  and  criticism, 
and  they  constitute,  probably,  a  fairly  representative  collection 
of  the  kind  of  evidence  that  we  are  likely  to  obtain  on  the 
subject. 

I  shall  not,  of  course,  attempt  here  to  go  through  each  case  in  detail 
and  explain  my  reasons  for  the  view  I  have  formed  about  it,  but  shall 
merely  give  the  general  results  of  a  careful  examination  of  them,  with 
some  examples.  The  slips  themselves  are  at  14,  Dean's  Yard,  open  to 
the  inspection  of  any  member  of  the  Society  ;  and  to  anyone  who  is 
sufficiently  interested  in  the  question  to  wish  to  examine  into  it  for 
themselves,  I  could  furnish,  if  desired,  a  list  of  the  narratives  classified 
According  to  my  view  at  them,  for  compansoiiw\t\i^'evc  owa 'wsviNXfi^ 
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In  the  first  partof  thispaper  I  shall  explainand  illastrate  the  different 
grounds  on  which  I  think  that  the  greater  number  of  the  cases  in  the 
Society's  collection  should  be  set  aside  at  the  present  stage  of  our  inves- 
tigation, as  having  no  important  evidential  force,  for  the  purpose  of 
proving  the  existence  of  phantasms  of  the  dead.  In  the  second  part 
I  shall  examine  the  residue,  consisting  of  some  twenty-five*  narratives, 
in  detail,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  what  psychical  theories,  if  any, 
they  seem  to  point  to.  This  residue,  though  comparatively  small  and 
not  suggestive  of  any  satisfactory  view  as  to  the  conditions  of  com- 
munication with  the  other  world,  nor,  indeed,  by  any  means  conclusive 
as  to  the  possibility  of  such  communication,  is  still,  in  my  opinion, 
quite  sufficiently  important  to  deserve  serious  consideration,  and  to 
justify  the  pains  that  have  been  taken  in  collecting  and  sifting  it. 

The  possible  non-ghostly  explanations  of  what  pass  as  ghostly  pheno^ 
mena  may  be  conveniently  classified  with  reference  to  the  various  sorts 
of  error  by  which  the  evidence  to  such  phenomena  is  liable  to  be 
affected  I  should  state  these  as  (1)  hoaxing,  (2)  exaggeration  or 
inadequate  description,  (3)  illusion,  (4)  mistaken  identity,  (5)  hallucina- 
tion. 

I.  To  Ijegin  with  hoaxing.  Probably  most  sceptical  persons,  who 
have  not  examined  the  evidence  actually  collected,  would  suppose  that 
this  is  likely  to  be  a  very  fruitful  source  of  fallacious  narratives,  either 
(1)  through  the  narrator  hoaxing  the  collector,  or  (2)  from  his  having 
himself  been  made  the  victim  of  a  practical  joke.  I  think,  however,  that 
any  one  who  has  read  the  evidence  will  at  once  discard  the  first  of  these 
alternatives,  at  any  rate  so  far  as  the  great  mass  of  the  first-hand 
narratives  is  concerned. f  In  most  of  these  cases  enough  is  known  of 
the  narrators  to  make  it  highly  improbable  that  they  are  intentionally 
deceiving  the  investigator ;  and  even  were  this  not  so,  the  stories  are 
mostly  so  tame  and  dull  in  comparison  with  the  thrilling  narratives 
which  from  time  to  time  appear  in  the  magazines,  that  I  can  hardly 
imagine  a   hoaxer  feeling  any  pride  in  having  got  them  accepted  as 

*  I  purposely  give  the  number  vaguely  because  there  is  of  course  no  clear 
and  unmistakable  line  between  stories  that  should  be  placed  in  the  first  class  and 
those  that  belong  to  the  second.  Different  people  would  take  different  views  of 
some  of  them,  and  I  should  myself  probably  estimate  them  slightly  differently  at 
different  times.  Moreover,  it  is  not  impossible  that  further  evidence  may  expose 
fatal  weaknesses  in  one  or  two  of  those  I  have  selected,  and  on  the  other  hand 
it  is  probable  that  some  of  those  which  I  have  for  the  present  set  aside  as  in 
various  ways  insufficiently  evidenced,  may  by  additional  evidence  be  raised  into 
the  first-class. 

fit  should  be  observed  that  the  collection  contains  asmall  number  of  anonymous 
stories,  printed,  as  I  understand,  only  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  further  informa- 
tion about  them  through  members  of  the  Society  who  may  see  them.    It  \&  xi<(A* 
improbable  that  one  or  two  oi  these  may  turn  out  to  be  puxe  YBvexL\ioTL<&« 
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genuine.  This  last  remark  applies  also,  generally  speaking,  to  the  sup- 
position that  the  phenomena  described  are  the  result  of  practical  jokes 
perpetrated  on  the  narrator.  I  think,  however,  that  there  are  a  few 
which  can  plausibly  be  explained  as  the  result  of  trickery.  In  some  of 
these,  the  ghost  only  does  what,  according  to  the  narrative,  would  be 
clearly  within  the  scope  of  human  personation ;  and  in  one,  though  the 
apparition  can  hardly  have  been  a  living  being  of  any  sort,  the  immo- 
bility and  persistence  of  the  figure,  and  the  behaviour  of  one  of  the 
actora  in  the  scene  seem  to  me  to  suggest  a  practical  joke.  But  I  do  not 
think  that  the  number  of  cases  in  which  this  explanation  is  applicable 
can  be  more  than  half-ardozen — at  least  if  we  exclude  the  narratives  which 
I  am  disposed  to  set  aside  on  other  grounds. 

II.  But  itis  obvious  that  without  the  slightest  intention  to  deceive, 
the  stories  may  contain  unintentional  exaggeration,  or  may  omit 
important  details  which  would  give  us  a  clue  to  some  non-psychical 
explanation.  We  have  no  means  of  excluding  this  possibility  in  any 
case,  and  we  can  only  form  a  judgment  as  to  the  probability  of  its 
having  been  realised  in  the  same  way  as  we  are  constantly  forming 
judgments  in  ordinary  life.  We  know  roughly  in  common  life  what 
sort  of  things  we  may  believe  on  the  testimony  of  any  ordinarily  truth 
f ul  person,  and  what  sort  of  things  are  liable  to  be  forgotten,  imagined, 
misinterpreted,  or  badly  observed  ;  and  the  weight  that  we  attach  to 
what  people  tell  us  is  in  accordance  with  this  knowledge. 

We  have,  of  course,  to  do  the  same  thing  with  "  ghost  stories," 
taking  care,  moreover,  to  allow  full  weight  or  the  witness's  state  of 
mind  at  the  time  and  other  attendant  circumstances.  This  is  a  general 
remark  applying  to  all  the  narratives,  but  some  rules  for  dealing  with 
special  classes  of  cases  may,  I  think,  be  laid  down  under  this  head. 

All  stories  at  second-hand  (and  a  fortiori  those  that  are  more  re- 
mote) in  which  it  is  fundamentally  important  to  know  accurately 
the  details,  should  be  regarded  as  of  low  value,  so  far  as  the  evidence 
directly  supplied  by  them  is  concerned  ;  because  it  is  well  known  that 
few  people  can  repeat  quite  accurately  in  detail  what  they  have  been 
told,  and  because  there  is  a  special  tendency  to  distortion  in  narratives 
of  the  kind  we  are  dealing  with  (just  as  there  is  in  scandalous  stories), 
owing  to  the  fact  that  certain  elements  of  the  story,  in  the  present  case 
the  marvellous  ones,  are  usually  more  striking  to  the  imagination,  and 
therefore  more  likely  to  remain  in  the  memory  than  the  qualifying 
circumstances.  Besides,  no  description  can  reproduce  to  the  mind's 
eye  with  certainty  the  actual  scene — no  description  can  include  every 
detail :  the  very  best  may  be  compared  to  a  photograph — correct  as  far 
as  it  goes,  but  incomplete.  And  thus  when  the  hearer  repeats  the  story 
— unless  he  does  it  with  absolute  verbal  accuracy — he  is  liable  to 
desciihe  a  mental  ^'picture  of  the  scene  differing  from  the  original  in 
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ypttte  details  which  would  have  enabled  us  to  interpret  the  occurrence 

[mhkIIj.      Hence,   in  my  opinion,   a   second-hand  story,  even  when 

[l^Bted  by  a  good  witness,  can  rarely'  amount  for  us  to  more  than  this  : 

'  ikkm  Wb  opinion  A  believed,  on  good  grounds,  that  he  had  seen  a 

^■L    TliiB,  if  we  have  reason,  to  respect  the  veracity   and  judgment 

rfimd  B^  is  doubtless  an  important  fact,  but  it  is  less  important  than 

'  Mnyld  be  if  we  could  ourselves  criticise  the  grounds  on  which  A's 

OBdnkm  was  based,  and  could  compare  his  experience  in  detail  with 

Aitof  otherB. 

te  somewhat  similar  grounds  but  little  definite  weight  can  be 
Adbed  to  stories  which  are  told  with  too  little  care  or  detail  to  enable 
« to  judge  what  reasons  there  were  at  the  time  for  supposing  the 
j^Bomenon  described  to  be  a  '*  psychical "  one.  And,  again,  the  value 
rfiDSimtive  diminishes  steadily  as  the  interval  between  the  event  and 
iireo(»d  of  it  increases — not  only  because  the  details  fade  owing  to 
ttctive  memory,  but  because  they  are  liable  to  be  confused  and  sup- 
jliutiil  by  subsequent  suggestions.  Hence  it  is  much  to  be  desired 
lit  anyone  who  has  what  he  regards  as  a  ^'psychical"  experience 
inld  wiite  it  down  at  once  with  as  much  detail  as  possible. 

I  may  here  observe  that  there  are  certain  narratives  where  the 

■tare  of  the  phenomenon  described  seems  to  preclude  the  possibility  of 

iteftining  evidence  of  a  "  psychical "  cause.     For  instance,  we   have 

vrer&l  accounts  of  horses  being  frightened  in  places  supposed  to  be 

knnted,  where  their  riders  or  drivers  see  nothing.     Horses  are  nervous 

ainukls,  and  it  is  difficult  to  exhaust  the  possible  causes  of  their  alarm. 

Moreover,  they  are  good  readers  of   both  conscious  and  unconscious 

■QKular  indications — otherwise  what  is  called  a  good  hand  in  a  rider 

iDold  not  be  so  important  as  it  is — and  thus  nervousness  of  the  horse's 

sister,  perhaps  conscious  of  the  reputation  of  the  haunted  spot,  may 

noetimes  be  imparted  to  the  horse.     Even  when  it  is  a  human  being 

vbohas  a  feeling  of  dread  or  horror,  or  of  something  being  wrong,  or  of 

nimseen  presence  (a  not  unfrequent  occurrence  apparently  in  so-called 

iaimted  houses),  it   is  very  difficult  to  obtain  sufficient  evidence  that 

tikis  feeling  was  quite  peculiar.     One  might,  perhajys^  be  sure  of  it  in 

cne's  own  case  if  one  ever  experienced  it,  but  one  could  not  expect  to 

eoQvince  other  people. 

On  the  whole,  the  evidence  appears  to  me  to  be,  at  present,  too  weak, 
or  otherwise  seriously  defective,  on  such  grounds  as  I  have  been  dis- 
cassing,  in  about  one-third  of  the  printed  stories,  which  I,  therefore,  set 
•side  for  the  present.  In  those  that  remain  we  have  to  consider 
vbether  any  known  physical  explanations  will  apply,  even,  as  I  have 
aid,  with  some  straining. 

ni.  Illusion,  or  misinterpretation  of  what  is  perceived  by  the 
tenses  is  an  explana  tion,  which  is,  perhaps,  possible  in  a  consvieivsAA^ 
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number  of  cases.  Most  of  us  have  experienced  illusions  in  some  degree 
though  usually  if  the  misinterpreted  phenomenon  is  of  more  than 
momentary  duration,  we  almost  immediately  correct  our  impressions. 
It  must,  however,  be  noted  that  short-sighted  people  have  to 
interpret  much  smaller  indications,  and  are  consequently  more 
liable  to  visual  illusions  than  persons  whose  sight  is  good.  This 
makes  it  very  important  to  know  whether  our  witnesses  have  good  sight 
or  not.  I  would  venture  to  suggest  to  the  Committee  that  somewhat 
more  information  should,  if  possible,  be  obtained  on  this  pointy 
especially  as  short  sight  and  other  defects  of  vision  are,  of  course, 
extremely  common.  I  am  told  by  a  short-sighted  friend  that  illusions 
will  sometimes  last  with  her  till  she  is  quite  close  to  the  misinterpreted 
object,  and  that,  owing  to  the  blurring  of  the  images,  she  is  liable  to  be 
mistaken  both  as  to  the  size  and  shape  of  what  she  sees — taking,  for 
instance,  a  man  on  the  road  in  front  of  her  for  a  man  on  a  pony,  or  for 
two  or  three  men  walking  close  together  abreast.  In  a  bad  light  we 
are  all  somewhat  in  the  position  of  short-sighted  people,  obliged  to 
infer  from  small  indications  what  it  is  we  see,  and  moreover  some 
persons  with  good  sight  in  ordinary  light  become  short-sighted  in  a  bad 
b'ght. 

Of  couree,  in  most  cases,  whether  we  are  short-sighted  or  not,  the 
true  interpretation  of  what  we  see  is  ultimately  forced  upon  us,  but  it  is 
easy  to  imagine  circumstances  in  which  this  would  not  happen,  and  it  is 
then  that  what  is  really  an  ordinary  natural  phenomenon  is  liable  to 
assume  the  appearance  of  inexplicable  mystery. 

I  do  not  think  that  our  collection  includes,  among  the  narratives  of 
apparitions  seen  once  by  a  single  person,  any  that  can  be  fairly  explained 
as  ocular  illusions;  but  in  examining  the  rarer  cases  of  those  seen  by  two 
persons  together,  or  successively  in  the  same  place,  I  have  found  some 
in  which  this  explanation  seems  admissible.  Two  persons  seeing  some- 
thing rather  indistinctly  from  the  same  point  of  view  may  sometimes 
help  each  other  to  interpret  it  alike  ;  and  a  figure  frequently  indistinctly 
seen  in  a  particular  spot,  especially  if  in  a  particular  light,  may  be  due 
to  some  constantly  recunring  effect  of  light  and  shade,  or  arrangement  of 
trees  or  other  objects,  sufficiently  like  what  it  is  taken  for  to  deceive. 
Perhaps  about  16  of  the  narratives  may,  with  some  straining,  be 
explained  in  this  way.  One  or  two  specimens  may  be  given.  The 
oUowing  (G.  10)*  is  one  : — 

In  1845,  my  late  husband,  William  Man  Townsend,  and  self,  were 
residing  in  a  pretty  cottage  half-way  between  Thame  and  Aylesbury,   had 

*  The  number  in  brackets  appended  to  each  story  quoted,  is  its  number 
among  the  '*  G."  slips,  and  the  number  attached  to  the  original  documents 
concerning  it. 
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on  account  of  his  health,  had  been  there  two  years,  derived  great 
;  liked  it  very  much  ;  had  serious  thoughts  of  buying  it. 
We  had  gone  to  bed  at  our  usual  time,  say  10  ;  soon  after  our  dog,  a 
iDtelligent  but  untrained  field  spaniel,  began  to  bark  in  a  sharp  short 
and  continued  to  do  so  till  3  ;  it  vexed  my  husband  and  kept  him 
and  gave  him  a  bad  headache,  as  it  sounded  so  plainly  in  our  room, 
tlie  dog  obeyed  my  voice  quicker  than  his,  he  asked  me  if  I  would  go 
window  at  the  back  of  the  house  and  make  him  go  to  his  kennel.  I 
IriHniiiimi  before,  but  had  to  cross  a  landing,  go  through  an  empty  room 
olillw  room  our  servant,  a  woman  about  30  years  old,  was  sleeping  in,  as  wo 
oii^hid  one  window  that  looked  over  that  yard.  I  may  say,  wo  neither 
ai«hid  any  fear  of  anything  and  did  not  believe  in  ghosts,  or  anything  of 
!!■  mi  Uand  I  preferred  going  about  my  own  house  in  the  dark  to  taking  the 
of  canying  a  candle  at  any  time,  as  I  always  knew  where  to  find  what 


I  called  to  my  dear  old  dog,  tried  to  soothe  him,  he  answered  with  a  whine, 
kll  heard  hia  chain  rattle  as  he  went  in,  did  as  I  told  him,  and  we  heard  no 
mdol  him  again. 

My  servant  slept,  did  not  know  I  had  been  in  her  room.  I  turned  to  go 
U  tomy  own  room  and  in  passing  the  landing  window  just  outside  my  own 
km  I  lifted  the  blind,  always  liking  to  look  out  into  the  sky  ;  it  was,  as  I 
mMj  between  3  and  4,  and  in  October,  and  we  had  been  having  heavy 
An  at  night,  and  it  seemed  a  grey  quiet  sort  of  morning,  no  moon,  no  stars, 
diciy  still,  yet  I  could  see  distinctly.  Wo  had  a  night-light  burning  and  my 
Utnd  was  sitting  up  in  bed.  I  had  stayed  at  the  back  window  looking  out 
■Be  time  and  thought  what  a  strange  light  it  was,  so  I  held  the  blind  only  a 
Bfle  on  one  side  to  get  a  better  look  at  the  front,  but  dropped  it  and  started, 
■de  an  exclamation,  and  my  husband  heard  me  and  asked  wliat  it  was  ;  at 
Aitl  did  not  answer,  did  not,  in  fact,  choose  to  believe  what  I  saw  ;  he 
i|Byig  to  the  window,  did  just  as  I  had  done  ;  we  asked  each  other,  what 
Oi  it  be,  or  rather,  who  can  it  be.  Standing  looking  at  our  room  window 
JBi  at  the  point  of  one  of  my  flower  beds  was  an  old  man  in  dressing  gown 
mk  nightcap  ;  he  looked  about  60. 

"Is  it  any  one  you  know  V  asked  my  husband.  I  did  not.  Did  he,  I 
■ked,  or  had  he  ever  seen  anyone  at  all  like  it  ?  No.  lu  speaking  of  it 
tftenrards  to  each  other,  as  you  may  be  sure  we  often  did,  we  always  called  it 
Scrooge,  from  Charles  Dickens'  Christmas  Carol,  so  no  one  knew  whom  we 
aeant.  My  husband  at  once  began  to  prepare  to  go  out  to  the  garden.  I  wouldn't 
bear  of  it,  a  terror  came  over  me  and  stiffness.  I  had  only  my  nightdress  on, 
iioilipperB  ;  he  saw  me  change  and  took  me  up  and  put  me  in  bed  and  re- 
tamed  to  the  window.  I  made  him  promise  me  he  wouldn't  leave  me,  which 
be  never  quite  forgave  me.  He  told  me  after  a  little  time  it  was  getting 
shorter  and  then  that  it  had  disappeared  underground.  I  seemed  to  lose  all 
the  use  of  my  limbs  for  a  time. 

I  was  so  anxious  to  get  into  the  garden  in  the  morning  to  see  if  the  grass 

bad  been  at  all  disturbed  and  the  dew  showed  any  foot  prints,  but  no,  not  a 

Uade  of  anything  had  been  interfered  with.     My  husband  said,    '*  Now  you 

Buat  not  speak  oi  thiB  to  anyone,  if  your  maid  lias   any  idea  of  it  she  will 

larestonce,  and  we  ahalJ  have  all  the  country  folk  heiQ,     'WevvWliuake  vjXY 
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the  inquiries  we  can  as  to  who  lias  lived  here,  what  sort  of  persons  f 
were."  We  did  so,  and  found  the  house  had  been  built  by  a  farmer  who^ 
retired  there  with  his  wife  ;  they  had  no  children  ;  they  liad  been  t^^ 
some  years,  and  there  had  been  several  tenants  ;  no  one  used  to  stay  ft  > 
'^'^  long ;  no  remark  was  ever  made  to  us  as  to  any  reason,  nor  did  we  make  4fc 
1  asked  one  of  our  friends  to  give  me  a  description  of  the  owner  of  the  piu 
as  she  had  known  him  well  ;  it  was  exactly  like  our  visitor.  m 

The  last  time  we  spoke  of  it,  we  were  just  as  unable  to  account  loiln 
as  when  we  saw  it  ;  had  we  not  both  seen  it  at  the  same  time  we  agreed  ^ 
should  never  liave  named  it,  nor  have  expected  anyone  to  have  believed  x^ 

We  did  not  leave  for  some  time  after, but  never  saw  anything  else,nor  h% 
1  since,  but  I  have  never  looked  out  into  the  night  with  the  same  pleasoi 
and  it  always  crosses  my  mind.  .;^ 

Jvly  ^ih,  1883.  M.  TowNSSNl^ 

[Strange  noises  were  heard  on  two  occasions,  which  could  not  be  accouii|| 
1    for.     Once  Mrs.  Townsend  was  greatly  startled  by  a  tremendous  crash,  wU| 
Mr.  Townsend  did  not  hear  at  all.  ] 

Thirty-eight  years  seem  to  have  elapsed  after  this  experience  befcj 
it  was  written  down,  and  in  that  time  the  definiteness  of  the  figoi 
and  the  exactness  of  correspondence  between  it  and  the  old  farmer  ml 
have,  perhaps,  grown  in  recollection.  Besides,  considering  what  I 
inadequate  thing  a  description  is,  exactness  of  correspondence  such  i 
is  here  meant  can  never  come  to  very  much.  I  suppose  no  one  fee 
that  he  could  at  once  recognise  an  escaped  burglar  from  the  poli 
description  of  him.  All  he  would  know  would  be  that  certain  persoi 
were  excluded  by  the  description  while  certain  others  were  not.  Bi 
to  go  back  to  our  ghost ;  some  of  its  characteristics,  namely,  its  beix 
rooted  to  the  spot  and  in  a  fixed  attitude,  and  its  disappearance  by  a 
parently  sinking  into  the  ground,  suggest  an  effect  of  light,  «.^.,  of 
rising  or  setting  moon  shining  through  the  house  on  to  a  shrub  < 
plant  If  Mr.  Townsend  had  but  gone  down  to  the  garden  as  1 
wished,  he  would,  doubtless,  have  ascertained  definitely  whether  win 
is  here  suggested,  or  any  other  physical  explanation,  was  or  was  not  poss 
ble  ;  and  had  the  occurrence  been  recent,  an  examination  of  the  hooi 
and  garden  might  even  yet  have  been  worth  making.  But  as  the  stoi 
stands,  it  can  hardly  be  thought  unreasonable  to  regard  the  above  e: 
planation  as  more  probable  than  any  **  psychical  "  one. 

I  will  here  add  a  narrative  (G.  117)  of  a  kind  quite  unique  in  or 
collection,  and  which  I  am  inclined  to  think  may  be  explained  as 
case  of  collective  illusion,  though,  if  so,  the  illusion  was  so  remarkab! 
on  account  of  its  persistence  and  repetition,  as  almost  to  suggest 
borderland  between  illusion  and  hallucination. 

It  has  been  received  directly  from  the  elder  of  the  two  ladies  wh 
witnessed  the  phenomenon ;   the  younger  Eister  Im^s  tea-d  it  througlh  an 
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ft  brief  comment  to  the  account.     The  moid  cannot  now  be 

■  *Id»R9ay  it  is  ten  or  twelve  years  since  this  happened.  One  night  in 
my  sister  G.  and  myaelf,  with  the  maid,  had  been  to  evening 
in  our  village  church.  There  was  thick  fog  ;  the  moon  was  full,  but 
1  tort  uf  steam  in  the  fog,  instead  of  shining  brightly. 
**!!  ve  walked  we  met  a  man  :  he  was  whistling,  and  we  heard  his  whistle 
■footsteps  long  before  we  saw  him  ;  he  passed  us  on  C/s  side,  whistling 
Shortly  after  he  had  gone,  I  was  surprised  to  see  another  man  at  C.'a 
had  come  there  without  making  a  sound  ;  he  was  a  much  shorter 
tfciB  the  first.  C.  apparently  did  not  see  him  ;  I  was  walking  beside 
■d  I  polled  her  sleeve,  whispering  '  Let  that  man  i)ass.'  C.  was 
on  the  outside  of  the  three,  next  the  carriage  road.  As  I  spoke,  the 
■■Asppearcd — it  seemed,  into  O.'s  dress  ;  neither |C.  nor  the  maid  had 
■■him,  and  he  had  made  no  sound.  In  another  moment  we  were  all 
at  the  sight  around  us  ;  it  was  as  if  we  were  in  a  crowded  street ; 
le  figmres  were  round  us  ;  men,  M'omen,  children,  and  dogs,  all 
Bloving  briskly  about,  some  singly,  others  in  groups,  all  without  a 
;  they  appeared  mist-like.  There  was  a  broad  strip  of  grass  on  our 
1^  and  a  narrow  strip  on  our  left ;  the  figures  were  hidden  directly  they 
^m  either  of  these  dark  strips,  or  when  they  passed  into  ourselves  ;  but 
■n  walked  on  they  came  from  every  quarter.  Some  seemed  to  rise  out  of 
on  either  side  of  us  ;  others  seemed  to  pass  through  us,  and  come 
the  other  side.  The  figures  all  seemed  short,  dwarf -like,  except  on€, 
of  whom  I  write  after.  The  women  were  dressed  in  bygone  fashion,  high 
big  cloaks  or  shawls,  and  large  flounces  on  their  dresses,  such  as  I 
my  mother  wearing  when  I  was  a  child.  We  three  were  never 
en  as  to  the  identity  of  the  different  shapes  ;  if  one  saw  a  man,  all 
■sman  ;  if  one  saw  a  woman,  all  saw  the  woman ;  and  so  on.  Over- 
bl  it  was  perfectly  free  of  them  ;  they  were  all  walking  on  the  ground,  as 
•  ourselves  were.  We  saw  two  men  (at  different  intervals)  that  had  sparks 
Ircnmd  their  faces;  they  appeared  to  grin.  As  we  saw  the  second  of 
bK,  looking  hideous,  close  to  us,  one  of  my  companions  said  '  I  can't  pass 
bt,'  and  I  answered,  '  Look  at  the  sky,  you  don't  see  them  then.' 

"There  was  one  man  taller  than  all  the  rest  (he  looked  very  tall),  who 
»k  great  strides,  though  perfectly  noiseless  ;  he  wore  a  kind  of  cai)e  ;  he 
IS  the  only  one  who  walked  beside  us,  and  he  was  on  the  carriage  road  ; 
b  rest  all  went  on  in  an  aimless  kind  of  way,  losing  themselves  in  the 
aas,  and  so  on  ;  but  this  one  never  changed  his  step  or  swerved. 

**  As  we  walked  on,  and  he  kept  near  us,  we  cast  frightened  glances  at 
ioL,  and  kc])t  bidding  each  other  in  a  whisper  to  look  at  him,  though  he 
wer  turned  his  head  to  look  towards  us.  We  a])proached  our  owi\  gate, 
'here  we  sliould  turn  in,  and  then  we  had  a  long  drive  to  walk  u])  before  we 
bould  reach  the  house.  I  think  that  by  the  time  we  reached  our  gate  all  the 
igores  had  disappeared  except  this  one  tall  man.  He  had  quite  a  different 
ook  to  any  of  the  others,  looked  more  horrible  altogether.  His  way  of 
Hiking  was  quite  different  to  the  rest,  and  he  was,  I  should  think,  twice  as 
Wl  or  more  than  any  of  the  others.  He  looked  as  if  he  liad  a  puqiose  ;  the 
tfA  itemed  quite  different.    As  we  had  to  croaa  the  road  and  enter  our  gate. 
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I  thought  I  could  not  go  if  that  horrible  figure  went  too,  but  to  our  inl 
relief,  he  passed  our  gate,  and  went  on  with  his  measured  stride  up  the 
of  the  road.    As  we  turned  into  our  gate,  he  was  the  only  form  in  b\ 
E.  F.,  Fehnvary  7th,  1882." 

Mrs.  F.'s  sister  adds  : —  f 

'*  The  only  thing  I  do  not  recollect  in  this  stoty  is  where  E.  says  theflr 
had  a  grin.  All  the  rest  is  true.  I  cannot  say  I  recollect  the  faces.  W 
sparks  I  did  see ;  the  faces  appeared  to  me,  as  did  the  figures,  mist-likeJe 
C.  M.  B.,  February  nth.*'  \ 

In  two  further  letters,  Mrs.  F.  writes  : — 

(1)  [As  to  the  distance  actually  traversed  in  company  with  the  *'  spirii 
'*  After  talking  together  and  recalling  the  road,  we  think  we  may  safely 
we  were  among  them  for  200  yards,  or  thereabouts."    [So  that  the  pro 
duration  of  the  vision  would  be  from  two  to  three  minutes.] 

(2)  ''As  to  the  sparks  round  the  two  faces,  I  certainly  think  they  n 
on  the  faces  ;  they  were  around  the  faces,  as  it  might  be,  on  the  edge  of 
faces  ;  they  were  yellow  sparks  ;  the  two  figures  who  had  the  sparks  ap 
to  me  thin  and  cadaverous,  for  the  faces  did  not  look  rouiid,  but  seemed 
fall  in  under  the  cheek  bones.  I  wish  I  could  draw,  for  I  can  see  til 
'  things  *  now  just  as  plainly  as  I  saw  them  then,  and  1  could  point  out  tfe 
exact  spot  of  ground  on  which  they  stood.  We  were  close  to  them.  As  I 
the  number  of  sparks  I  cannot  speak  definitely  :  they  were  placed  at  regull 
distances  round  the  face  ;  there  might  be  about  ten  or  twelve  round  OM 
face,  so  I  think.  They  appeared  yellow  and  bright,  and  they  made  a  sli^ 
steam  in  the  fog.  Their  light  was  not  nearly  so  beautiful  as  a  star's  light 
[this  last  a  suggested  simile] ;  ''it  might  be  more  like  a  small  yellcr 
candle's  flame.     There  was  nothing  beautiful  about  them. 

(3)  "  You  ask  whether  I  have  any  theory  as  to  the  apparition.  I  ha^ 
none  whatever,  and  should  be  extremely  interested  if  anybody  could  thio^ 
light  upon  the  matter.  The  style  of  the  women's  dress  seemed  to  take  m 
back  as  far  as  I  could  remember  (perhaps  to  1857),  when  I  seemed  i 
remember  my  mother  wearing  the  same  sort  of  fashion,  but,  as  you  knon 
fashions  come  and  go,  and  repeat  themselves  a  hundred  times.  I  think  th 
men  chiefly  wore  capes  or  long  cloaks  ;  but,  you  must  remember,  they  a 
looked  dark  and  mist-like.  ...  I  should  be  myself  about  20  when 
saw  this  appearance,  and  my  sister  16.  .  .  .  One  might  imagine  i 
to  be  a  kind  of  mirage,  only  the  whole  appearance  was  so  unlike  what  on 
would  have  seen  in  any  town  at  the  time  we  saw  it.  No  woman  i 
any  English  town  was  dressed  in  the  least  as  were  all  the  women  in  ou 
vision. 

(4)  "  We  were  all  very  much  frightened.  The  maid  and  my  sister  wer 
crying  aloud  ;  I  was  not,  for  I  felt  I  must  keep  my  wits  about  me  ;  the  teai 
were  rolling  down  my  cheeks  in  a  kind  of  bewilderment,  yet  1  was  not  crying 
and  my  voice  was  strong  and  firm.  We  kept  pulling  each  other  from  on 
and  another  side  of  the  road,  as  the  spirits  came  thicker  towards  u 
from  different  sides,  for  it  was  an  uncomfortable  feeling  to  see  them  disappea 
into  ourselves. 

"  When  we  burst  into  the  house  with  the  histdry  of  our  curious  apparitioi 
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and  mother  came  out  with  us  again,  to  see  if  anything  was  to  be 
lit  the  road  was  quite  free  of  anything,  and  after  walking  about  for 
hoiir  we  went  indoors  again." 

Ifaision  is  certainly  not  a  very  plausible  explanation  of  this 
etaiieuce,  but  it  is  perhaps  possible  that  the  small  figures  were 
jmiiliiiticn  in  the  density  of  the  fog  interpreted  into  shapes  of  men 
iri  women,  the  witnesses  confirming  each  other  in  their  interpretation, 
■i  tet  the  large  figure  was  a  real  man  walking  noiselessly,  as  a  man 
im,  for  instance,  in  goloshes.  The  fact  that  the  small  figures  disappeared 
Aaetlf  they  got  on  either  of  the  dark  strips  of  grass,  affords,  I  think, 
aAng  reason  for  regarding  them  as  illusions ;  for  it  is  difficult  to  see 
1%  a  hallacination,  veridical  or  otherwise,  should  be  affected  so  much 
lyAe  background,  while  on  the  other  hand,  an  illusion  caused,  as  I  have 
H|nhii1,  by  irregularities  in  the  density  of  the  fog,  would  depend  on 
fli  Vackground  almost  entirely.  If  the  phenomenon  was  really  a 
"i^chieal "  one  it  is  peculiarly  unlucky  that  the  one  fact  of  this  kind, 
liMilul  in  a  collection  of  370  narratives,  should  have  occurred  in 

8o  fur  I  have  dealt  only  with  visual  illusions,  but  auditory  illusions 
■^  I  think,  commoner.  We  interpret  sounds  from  smaller  indications 
1m  BghtB,  and  more  mistakes  are  possible  about  them.  If  we  see  a 
IfKt,  we  cannot  be  mistaken  as  to  the  direction  in  which  we  see  it, 
wi  the  relation  to  other  objects,  called  in  optics  parallax,  constantly 
oiUes  us  to  estimate  its  distance,  and  consequently  its  size.  Whereas 
iiKmnds  we  may  easily  be  wrong  about  direction,  and  as  to  distance, 
ad  consequently  absolute  loudness,  we  have,  I  think,  no  guide  at  all, 
■len  we  know  independently  what  the  source  of  sound  is.  Any  one 
Mj  experimentally  verify  this,  if  he  will  carefully  observe  his  first 
corrected  impressions  as  to  the  source  of  unexpected  sounds.  This 
iSeolty  in  the  exact  localisation  of  unknown  sources  of  sounds  is 
I  very  serious  obstacle  to  discovering  their  possible  physical  causes,  and 
takes  it,  I  think,  on  the  whole,  unwarrantable  to  assume  that 
■rsterious  sounds  not  showing  intelligence  are  physically  inexplicable, 
Body  because  not  yet  physically  explained. 

There  are,  however,  three  considerations,  which,  in  a  more  legiti- 
Mte  way,  suggest  a  "  psychical "  origin  for  such  sounds,  and  though  I 
do  not  think  that  as  at  present  exemplified  in  the  collection  before  us, 
tboe  considerations  are  very  weighty,  it  would  be  a  mistake,  in  view  of 
further  investigations,  to  put  them  altogether  out  of  court.  (1)  The 
•oonds  sometimes  seem  to  show  signs  of  intelligent  agency,  or  of  corre- 
iptmdence  with  external  and  physically  independent  circumstances.  For 
instance,  raps  seem  to  vary  in  answer  to  questions  asked,  or  the  sounds 
we  for  the  first  time  heard  in  seeming  connection  with  a  very  recent 
deith.    We  have  not,  I  think,  at  present  any  very  strong  evidence  for 
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such  psychical  signs  as  these,  but  if  the  origin  of  the  sounds  be  really 
non-physical  it  is  in  this  way  that  there  is,  probably,  most  likelihood  of 
proving  it*  (2)  In  houses  where  there  seems  to  be  good  evidence  for 
the  occurrence  of  visual  apparitions,  mysterious  sounds  also  occur,  and 
if  it  can  be  shown  that  sounds  and  sights  have  in  these  cases  some 
common  psychical  origin,  this  will,  of  course,  afford  a  primd  faci$ 
ground  for  attributing  similar  sounds  to  a  similar  origin  when  they 
occur  by  themselves.  (3)  Many  of  the  sounds  in  question  appear  to 
those  who  hear  them  to  resemble  sounds  usually  made  by  human 
beings,  such  as  footsteps,  rustling  of  dresses,  moving  of  furniture  over- 
head, the  crash  of  falling  china,  the  smack  of  a  whip  on  door  or 
furniture,  raps  and  blows  on  walls  and  doors,  cries,  groans,  sobs,  sighs, 
whisperings  and  inarticulate  voices.  I  think,  however,  that  little 
importance  can  be  attached  to  this  consideration.  For  none  of  the 
sounds  I  have  enumerated  seem  to  me  at  all  unmistakable  in  character. 
For  instance,  the  chief  characteristic  of  footsteps  is  their  periodicity. 
Any  recurring  tap  having  about  the  same  period  might  easily  be 
mistaken  for  them,  and  if  it  gradually  increased  or  diminished  in  loud- 
ness it  would  suggest  a  person  approaching  or  receding,  f  And  again, 
it  is  well  known  that  draughts  of  air  under  certain  circumstances  will 
produce  the  illusion  of  whispering. 

It  is  clear  from  our  evidence  that,  in  many  cases,  considerable 
trouble  has  been  taken  to  find  any  physical  cause  for  the  mysterious 
noises  without  success — the  inhabitants  having  often  before  them  the 
sceptic's  favourite  explanation  of  rats  quite  as  clearly  as  we  have.  On 
the  other  hand,  obvious  causes  are  no  doubt  sometimes  over-looked,  or 
their  effect  under-estimated.  In  one  case,  for  instance,  (312)  we  learn 
from  the  owner  of  a  house  that  the  partition-wall  between  it  and 
the  next  house,  is  probably  not  so  completely  impervious  to  sounds  as 

*  Careful  observations  on  this  point  should  be  made  by  those  residing  in 
houses  where  roysterioas  noises  occur.  It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  this  is 
being  done  by  General  Campbell,  the  narrator  of  No.  351,  and  we  may  hope  for 
valuable  evidence  from  him. 

t  In  some  cases  there  seems  good  ground  for  thinking  that  sounds  of  this  [ 
nature  were  correctly  localised  though  unexplained.  The  following  is  an  extract 
from  a  recent  narration  of  experiences  which  occurred,  unfortunately,  30 
years  ago.  It  has  been  shown  to  me  by  the  Committee  in  manuscript,  and  has 
not  yet  been  printed  among  the  slips  :— "  Almost  every  night  I  used  to  hear  these 
footsteps,  and  used  sometimes  to  sit  on  the  stairs  holding  the  bannisters  on  each 
side  with  my  hands.  Nothing  corporeal  could  have  passed  me ;  but  the  foot- 
steps distinctly  passed  me.  Two  stairs  in  the  bottom  flight  were  in  the  habit 
of  creaking  when  trodden  upon ;  and  when  I  heard  the  steps  coming  I  used  to 
count,  and  the  creak  came  always  regularly  on  these  two  stairs.  It  was  like  a 
heavy  unshod  foot."  In  this  case,  and  in  others,  the  footsteps  have  sometimes 
been  followed  about  the  house. 
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infonnant^  who  had  occupied  the  former   house  for  some  years, 

it  to  be. 

I  do  not  give  any  specunen  of  these  narratives  of  houses  haunted 
\f  BOtses  only,  because  one  has  already  appeared  in  the  Proceedings 
^Ae  Society.  (Part  VL,  p.  144.)* 

There  tare,  I  think,  about  30  of  the  stories  which  come  under  the 

W  of   merely  unexplained    sounds,  and   about   the   same  .  number 

llse  there  is  good  evidence  for  unexplained  sounds,  and  also  evidence 

fcother  phenomena,  but  where  the  latter  evidence  does  not  seem  to 

BBipovtant  for  our  present  purpose.     Here  I  should  remark  that 

iHenee  ior  the  ghostly  nature  of  other  phenomena,  e.^.,  apparitions, 

W  in  my  view,  materially  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  there  are 

gteknis  noises  at  the  same  time  or  place,  because  the  existence  o£ 

:^  muds,  and  the  consequent  idea  that  a  house  is  haunted,  may,  for 

*»^^  we  know,  produce  a  state  of  mind  conducive  to  hallucinations. 

Is  Botioeable  that  in  some  accounts  of  haunted  houses,  the  figure  seen 

with  the  seer,  being  seen  at  different    times  and  places  and, 

only  once  by  each  person.     For  instance,  in  one  narrative 

one  person  is  said  to  have  seen  a  figure  in  white  on  the  stairs  ; 

person,  when  in  bed,  a  man  in  a  shooting  jacket ;  and  a  third,  also 

|>:^M,  a  woman  and  a  baby.     Does  not  this  suggest  a  casual  combina- 

'  4i  of     dreams    and    either    illusions    or     the    merely     subjective 

linnations  of  which  I  shall  presently  speak,  to  which  importance 

^attached  because  the  house  had  already  acquired  a  reputation  of 

lag  haunted  1 1  will  give  here,  as  an  illustration,  a  case  (G.  324)  where 

■h  evidence  for  the  phenomena  described  seems  very  good,  though 

tj  occurred    32    years  ago,     and  where  it    is,    perhaps,    possible 

Ik  real  but  unexplained  sounds,  resembling  human  footsteps,  in  some 

%  caused  a  purely  subjective  hallucination. 

,  ftom  Mrs.  Wateon  (written  by  her  daughter),  42,  Old  Elvet,  Durham, 

; ,  February  2Uh,  1884. 

[  r  I  am  writing  at  my  mother's  dictation,  her  recollection  of  the  circuni- 
rteee  which  occurred  at  Armitage  during  the  summer  of  1852.     She  was 

llwin  the  dining-room  ;  lier  sister  and  sister's  husband  were  in  the  kitchen 
.jiMi  2  o'clock  in  tlio  afternoon. 

;  i  fte  distinctly  heard  footsteps  loudly  running  upstairs,  and  the  door  at  the 
A|a£  Uie  stairs  *'  banged."  She  thought  it  was  her  brother-in-law,  but  he 
ikediately  afterwards  opened  the  dining-room  door,  and  asked  her  if  she 
^  lieazd  the  sound. 

He  and  his  wife  had  heard  exactly  the  same  while  in  the  kitchen,  and  the 

ker  looking  up  the  stairs  had  seen  the  figure  of  a  man  at  the  top  of  the 

•  I  rank  this  naiTative  in  this  class  because  the  evidence  in  it  for 
Lce  in  the  aj^ency  producing  the  sounds  seems,  to  me,  too  slight  and 
for  any  stress  to  be  laid  on  it. 
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stairs,  who  turned  and  looked  down  at  her,  and  then  disappeared,  the  door 

banging  after  him.     She  said  it  was  a  figure  exactly  resembling  her  father. 

Every  possible  search  was  immediately  made,  but  not  the  slightest  clue  ever 

found  to  the  mystery. 

Annie  M.  L.  Watson. 

The  following  independent  account  is  from  the  Rev.  R.  L.  Loughborough, 
Pirton  Vicarage,  Hitchin,  brother  of  Mrs.  Watson  and  of  the  sister  (Mrs. 
Swann),  above  mentioned. 

Pirton, 

20th  February,  1884. 
It  is  nearly  30  years  since  the  following  account  was  given  to  me,  in  the, 
house  where  it  occurred,  by  my  sister,  Mrs.  Swann,  who  then  resided  in  a  de- 
tached house  in  the  village  of  Armitage,  in  Staffordshire.  The  house  is 
surrounded  by  a  garden  having  back  as  well  as  front  entrance  ;  the  back 
entrance  led  into  the  kitchen,  from  whence  a  back  stair,  enclosed,  led  to  the 
upper  rooms.  Mrs.  Swann  was  alone  in  the  kitchen  engaged  at  a  table 
standing  against  the  enclosure.  No  door  opened,  but  she  was  startled  by' 
bearing  the  sound  of  footsteps  as  of  one  ascending  the  enclosed  stair.  She 
immediately  opened  the  door  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  and  being  broad  day- 
ight  saw  a  figure  ascending,  which  she  at  once  recognised  as  that  of  her 
father,  who  had  been  dead  several  years.  She  recognised  the  figure  by  the 
hand  placed  behind,  as  was  his  custom  when  alive  and  walking  ;  and  she 
recognised  the  face  when  he  turned  at  the  top  and  looked  back.  On  reach- 
ing the  top  of  the  stairs  the  figure  turned  round,  looked  at  her  for  a  brief 
space,  then  seemed  to  pass  along  the  passage.  Her  husband  and  sister  (now 
Mrs.  Watson)  were  in  another  part  of  the  house,  the  dining-room  ;  they 
both  heard  the  sound  as  of  footstep?,  and,  as  by  an  impulse,  both  quickly 
ascended  the  front  stairs,  looked  through  the  house,  but  saw  nothing.  I  may 
add  that  the  occurrence  took  place  just  before  Mrs.  Watson's  marriage,  p>er-. 
haps  two  months  or  so,  and  that  I  heard  of  it  when  I  went  to  Armitage  to 
perform  the  ceremony.  Mrs.  Swann  has  been  dead  some  years  ;  but  when 
she  related  the  affair  to  me,  was  fully  convinced  of  the  reality  of  the  vision. 

R.  Lindsay  Louohborough. 

The  next  account  is  from  a  letter  from  Mr.  George  W.    Swann,   East 
Boldon,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  to  Mr.  Loughborough. 

Febniary  21HA,  1884. 
A  clearer  and  more  correct  description*  could  not  be  given,  and  I  have 
really  nothing  to  add  but  that  I  distinctly  heard  the  noiso,  and  Anne  as  dis- 
tinctly saw  what  she  believed  to  be  her  father,  running  up  the 
oack  stairs.  It  took  Maria  and  myself  very  little  time  to  run 
through  the  whole  of  the  house.  In  vain  we  looked  for  signs  of 
any  one  being  in  ;  and  it  was  impossible  for  any  one  to  have  gob  out,  for 
men  were  working  outside  close  by,  and  told  us  they  had  seen  and  heard 
nothing.  Maria's  version  is  correct, — that  she  was  alone  in  the  dining-room, 
and  that  I  went  hastily  to  her,  and  we  both  rushed  up  the  front  stairs, 

*  Mr.  Swann  refers  to  the  above  account  by  Mi-s.  Watson,  which  had  been 
sent  to  hifflr  by  Mr.  Lcughborough. 
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to  meet  the  intruder  on  the  landing  leading  from  the  back  to  the 
It  was  after  that  Anne  told  us  who  the  figure  was  like,  and  to  her 
4*1  day  flhe  was  convinced  that  it  was  her  father.  At  this  distance  of  time 
laipdte  certain  of  hearing  a  man's  feet  going  up  the  wicarpeted  back 


hwin  be  convenient  to  mention  here  that  there  are  a  few  accounts 
rffhcDomena  other  than  sounds — e.g.,  lights  dancing  on  the  ceiling, — 
lU  imdoubtedly  call  for  investigation,  as  the  sounds  do,  but  which, 
b  the  sounds,  cannot,  I  think,  at  present  be  referred  to  "  psychical  " 
OBB  on  any  better  ground  than  that  no  physical  cause  has  yet  been 
iad  for  them  ;  while  their  fleeting  nature  and  rare  occurrence  make 
iiieirch  for  possible  physical  causes  difficult. 

nr. — The  next  explanation  which  I  will  consider  is  mistaken  iden- 
%  in  its  various  forms — including  under  this  head  all  the  cases 
live  we  can  suppose  that  what  was  taken  for  a  phantasm,  was  a 
fi^  being  in  the  flesh,  or  otherwise  a  real  earthly  specimen  of  that 
liidi  it  resembled  ;  and  also  cases  where  there  has  been  a  mistake  as 
4lAe  hct  of  death,  as  when  a  person  taken  for  a  ghost  has  really  been 
^all  along.  About  13  of  the  narratives  may,  perhaps,  be  explained 
Uu  way,  though  generally,  it  must  be  admitted,  with  some  difficulty. 

Ifce  following  narrative  (G.  300)  received  from  Mr.  William  H. 
fcae,  1,  Park  Avenue,  Slade  Lane,  Levenshulme,  Manchester,  is  one 
flfthem  :— 

I  think  it  was  in  1854  ;  at  that  time  we  were  large  leather  factors,  and 
Ueiod  skin  brokers  in  Hopstown  ;  when  I  say  we,  my  employers  were  in 
'  ttiiboye  line  of  business,  and  I  was  manager  of  the  latter  department,  and 
iifhich  we  used  a  large  amount  of  stationery,  such  as  weekly  catalogues, 
thrkleads,  and  memorandum  books,  &c.,  for  our  buyers  and  our  own  men. 
I nt  going  along  from  our  office,  in  rather  a  merry  mood,  to  order  from  a 

itrtioner  in  P Street  a  quantity  of  catalogues  wanted  for  next  Friday's 

■fc,  for  we  sold  the  hides  and  skins  by  auction  every  Friday,  at  half -past 

1  o'ck>ck  to  the  minute,  or  nearly  so.     As  I  said,  I  was  going  along  P 

Sreet, — ^it  might  be  some  six  or  eight  days  before  the  great  St.  Leger  day. 
Ipnerally  had  a  pound  or  two  on  the  '*  Leger,"  and  it  was  my  intention,  as 
■oon  as  my  little  order  was  given  for  stationery,  to  see  a  friend  about  the 

kone  I  had  backed.     Crossing  from  left  to  right  in  P Street,  whom 

■kottld  I  meet  (or  as  I  thought  met)  but  an  old  customer,  as  he  had  been  for 
■one  years,  of  my  father's  ;  my  father  was  formerly  a  brewer,  and  ho  had 
npplied  the  party  I  thought  I  met  with  ale,  as  I  said,  for  some  years,  and  I 
Med  to  collect  the  accounts  from  him  along  with  others  in  the  same  line  : 
b«was  a  beerhouse- keeper,  or  as  they  were  then  called,  a  jerry-shopkeeper, 
l^mt  up  to  him,  called  him  by  liis  right  name,  shook  him  by  the  left  hand, 
^be  had  iw  right,  it  having  been  cut  off  when  he  was  a  youth  ;  he  had  a 
wbititute  for  a  hand  in  the  shape  of  a  hook,  and  he  was,  said  he,  very  active 
'itk  this  hook  when  his  aervicea  were  required  in  turning  anyone  out  of  his 
^loiaetbAt  was  in  any  way  refractory  ;  he  was  what  you  might  caW  a  \oW^> 
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to  have  occurred,  to  be  treated  in  connection  with  the  records  of 
physical  phenomena,  reported  to  have  been  experimentally  obtained  at 
spiritualistic  stances. 

The  phenomena  with  which  the  mass  of  the  narratives  are  concerned 
-if  we  omit  mere  feelings  and  impressions  to  which  I  can  attach  little 
weight — are  almost  all,  at  best,  indistinguishable  from  hallucinations. 
The  question  then  is  how  are  we  to  distinguish  them  from  hallucinations 
which  are  not  what  is  called  veridical.  There  is  nothing,  so  far  as  we  at 
present  know,  either  in  the  phenomena  themselves,  or  in  the  condition 
of  the  percipient,  by  which  they  may  be  distinguished.  For  careful 
inquiry  shows  that  solitary,  and  seemingly  non-veridiccd,  hallucinations 
of  persons  whom  there  is  no  reason  to  think  otherwise  than  healthy  in 
body  and  mind,  do  occur.  Clearly,  then,  we  should  not  be  justified  in 
assuming  a  hallucination  to  be  veridical  without  some  special  external 
reason  for  doing  so,  or,  in  other  words,  some  confirmatory  coincidence. 
When  the  phantasm  is  that  of  a  living  person,  information  about  that 
person  may  afford  us  the  required  reason.  But  in  the  case  of  phantasms 
of  the  deady  we  are  cut  off  from  the  possibility  of  any  information  about 
the  supposed  agent,  and  are  reduced  to  seek  for  some  other  kind  of 
confirmation.  Several  kinds  of  confirmation  are  possible,  and  of  these 
five  seem  to  me  to  be  more  or  less  exemplified  by  the  part  of  our  present 
collection  to  which  I  attach  most  importance. 

Of  hallucinations  without  any  such  confirmation,  we  have,  I 
think,  about  forty,  and  about  as  many  more  where  the  confirmatory 
evidence  required  does  not  seem  to  me  strong  enough. 

The  first  kind  of  confirmation  which  I  will  consider  occurs  when 
two  people  have  a  hallucination  simultaneously.  It  certainly  seems 
in  the  highest  degree  improbable  that  two  people  should  independently 
have  similar  subjectively  caused  hallucinations  ;  but  for  those  who,  like 
myself,  are  disposed  to  regard  tlumght-traiiaference  or  telepathy  as  estab- 
lished, the  fact  that  two  persons  apparently  see  the  same  apparition  at 
the  same  time,  does  not  prove  that  it  is  externally  caused  in  both  cases. 
We  must  admit  the  possibility  that  A,  having  a  hallucination,  may 
by  thought-transference  convey  the  impression  to  B,  and  cause  B  to 
have  a  hallucination  too  ;  and  even  perhaps  that  A  may  cause  a  halluci- 
nation to  B  by  some  telepathically  conveyed  impression,  though  his  own 
mental  disturbance  does  not  externalise  itself  in  the  same  way.  At 
any  rate  we  know  as  yet  too  little  about  hallucinations  and  the 
conditions  under  which  they  occur,  to  say  that  this  cannot  be  so.  These 
suppositions  may  seem  extravagant ;  but  according  to  the  general 
principle  with  which  I  started,  it  seems  to  me  that  I  am  bound  to  press 
the  hypothesis  of  telepathy  as  far  as  it  will  go,  no  less  than  the  other 
hypotheses — exaggeration,  illusion,  mistaken  identity,  <kc.  And  it  should 
be  observed  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  the   two  hallucinfr- 
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tions,  even  when  believed  to  be  similar,  are  so  in  every  detail.  No  one 
takes  in  every  detail  of  an  object  seen,  especially  when  seen  for  so  short 
a  time  as  these  hallucinations  usually  last,  and  A's  description  may 
easily  seem  to  recall  to  B's  mind  points  which  he  did  not  actuaJly  observe 
himself,  though  he  did  not  observe  the  contrary.  The  positive  evidence 
in  favour  of  this  hypothesis  is  not  as  yet  large  in  amount,  or  conclusive 
in  quality.  But  there  are  cases  among  the  collected  narratives  of 
phantasms  of  the  living,  which  seem  more  easily  explained  on  this  hypo- 
thesis than  on  any  other,  and  which  therefore  support  it  as  far  as  they  go. 
For  example  (L.1531)  a  lady  tells  us  that  her  brother  and  his  wife,  both 
now  dead,  once  asked  her  whether  she  had  been  thinking  of  them  in 
any  special  way  on  a  certain  night  some  months  previously.  It  ap- 
peared that  they  had  both  seen  her  standing  at  the  foot  of  their  bed. 
She  could  not  remember  anything  on  her  part  which  suggested  a  cause 
for  this  phenomenon.  Another  very  interesting  case  of  a  similar  kind 
was  printed  in  the  Proceedings^  Vol.  I.,  p.  145.  Then  again  there  is  a 
curious  story  (L.  323)  in  which  the  _^  mother  of  a  dying  woman  appears 
to  the  nurse  at  the  bedside.  There  is  no  evidence  of  what  our  Com- 
mittee call  "  agency"  on  the  part  of  the  mother,  and  she  was  quite 
unknown  to  the  percipient.  It  seems  here  plausible  to  suppose  that 
the  sick  person  was  in  some  way  the  agent  causing  the  hallucination, 
though  we  do  not  know  what  was  her  own  experience  at  the  time. 

If  this  hypothesis,  as  to  the  nature  of  collective  hallucinations,  be 
regarded  as  tenable,  then  all  the  stories  where  there  is  no  other  ground 
for  assuming  an  external  cause  may  possibly  be  cases  of  thought- 
transference  between  living  persons,  and  cannot  be  regarded  as  affording 
arguments  for  the  possibility  of  communication  with  the  dead  or  of 
apparitions  directly  connected  with  them.  There  are,  I  think,  about 
20  such  stories  in  the  collection.  Ihe  following  may  be  given  as  a 
specimen  (G.  405,  printed  also  as  610),  the  impression  of  the  little 
orphan's  dream  being  supposed  transferred  to  the  warden.  The  story 
was  originally  printed  in  July,  1883,  in  an  account  of  the  Orphanage 
where  it  occurred,  entitled  "The  Orphanage  and  Home,  Al>erlour, 
Craigellachie,"  tfec.  (pp.  44,  45),  and  we  have  since  obtained  confirmation 
of  it  from  the  Warden. 

In  1875,  a  man  died  leaving  a  widow  and  six  orphan  children.  The  three 
eldest  were  admitted  into  the  Orphanage.  Three  years  afterwards  the  widow 
died,  and  friends  succeeded  in  getting  funds  to  send  the  rest  here,  the 
youngest  being  about  four  years  of  age.  At  this  time  the  Orphanage  con- 
tained nearly  30  inmates,  for  the  smaller  ones  of  whom  the  Warden  did  every- 
thing that  was  required.  There  was  not  a  spare  room  in  the  house,  and 
Tisitors  to  the  Orphanage  had  to  be  lodged  in  tlie  parsonage.  About  six 
months  after  the  arrival  of  the  younger  children  referred  to  above,  two 
visitors  unexpectedly  arrived  late  in  the  evening — too  lat^  to  ^<&t  ^>a^^  ^^^ 
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at  the  parsonage  ;  it  was  therefore  arranged  that  they  should  have  tlM^ 
Warden's  room,  he  agreeing  to  take  a  bed  in  the  little  ones'  dormitoiyp 
which  contained  10  beds,  nine  occupied.  No  other  change  except  this  w»m 
inade  in  the  usual  order  of  things. 

In  the  morning,  at  breakfast,  the  Warden  made  the  following  si 
ment : — As  near  as  I  can  tell  I  fell  asleep  about  11  o'clock,  and  slept 
soundly  for  some  time.  I  suddenly  woke  without  any  apparent  reason, 
felt  an  impulse  to  turn  round,  my  face  being  towards  the  wall,  from  than 
children.  Before  turning,  I  looked  up  and  saw  a  soft  light  in  the  roonui 
The  gas  was  burmng  low  in  the  hall,  and  the  dormitory  door  being  open,  ]| 
thought  it  probable  that  the  light  came  from  that  source.  It  was  aoom^ 
evident,  however,  that  such  was  not  the  case.  I  turned  round,  and  then  ikj 
wonderful  vision  met  my  gaze.  Over  the  second  bed  from  mine,  and  on, 
the  same  side  of  the  room,  there  was  floating  a  small  cloud  of  light,  forming' 
a  halo  of  the  brightness  of  the  moon  on  an  ordinary  moonlight  night. 

I  sat  upright  in  bed,  looked  at  this  strange  appearance,  took  up  my  watck 
and  found  the  hands  pointing  to  five  minutes  to  1.  Everything  was  quiet, 
and  all  the  children  sleeping  soundly.  In  the  bed,  over  which  the  light 
seemed  to  float,  slept  the  youngest  of  the  six  children  mentioned  above. 

I  asked  myself ,  '*  Am  I  dreaming?"  No!  I  was  wide  awake.  I  was 
seized  with  a  strong  impulse  to  rise  and  touch  the  substance,  or  whatever  it 
might  be  (for  it  was  about  five  feet  high),  and  was  getting  up  when  something 
seemed  to  hold  me  back.  I  am  certain  I  heard  nothing,  yet  I  fdt  and  per- 
fectly understood  the  words — "  No,  lie  down,  it  won't  hurt  you."  I  at  once 
did  what  I  felt  I  was  told  to  do.  I  fell  asleep  shortly  afterwards  and  rose  at 
half -past  5,  that  being  my  usual  time. 

At  6  o'clock  I  began  dressing  the  children,  beginning  at  the  bed 
furthest  from  the  one  in  which  1  slept.  Presently  I  came  to  the  bed  over  ] 
which  I  had  seen  the  light  hovering.  I  took  the  little  boy  out,  placed  him  on 
my  knee,  and  put  on  some  of  his  clothes.  The  child  had  been  talking  with 
the  others,  suddenly  he  was  silent.  And  then,  looking  me  hard  in  the  face 
with  an  extraordinary  expression,  he  said,  **  Oh,  Mr.  Jupp,  my  mother  came 
to  me  last  night.  Did  you  see  her  ? "  For  a  moment  I  could  not  answer 
the  child.  I  then  thought  it  better  to  pass  it  ofl",  and  said,  ^^  Come,  we  must 
make  haste,  or  we  shall  be  late  for  breakfast." 

The  child  never  afterwards  referred  to  the  matter,  we  are  told,  nor  has 
it  since  ever  been  mentioned  to  him.  The  Warden  says  it  is  a  mystery  to 
him  ;  he  simply  states  the  fact  and  there  leaves  the  matter,  being  perfectly 
satisfied  that  he  was  mistaken  in  no  one  particular. 

Letter  from  Miss  Yenning. 

British  'Museum, 

4^1  November. 

My  friend,  Mr.  Farrer,  Rector  of  Bigbury,  Kingsbridge,  vouches  for  the 

truth  of  the  story.     A  week  or  two  ago  he  visited  the  Orphanage  at  Aberlour, 

and  saw  the  Mr.  Jupp  mentioned,  whom  he  describes  as  a  straightforward, 

rather  matter-of-fact  Englishman,  and  who  told  him  the  story  almost  word 

jfor  word  aa  it  ia  given  in  the  pamphlet. 
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Letter  from  Mr.  Jupp  to  Mr.  Gurney. 

The  Orphanage  and  Convalescent  Home,  Aberlour,  Craigellachie. 

November  13ih,  1883. 

Deab  Sir, — I  fear  anything  the  little  boy  might  now  say  would  be 
unreliable,  or  I  would  at  once  question  him.  Although  the  matter  was 
fully  discussed  at  the  time,  it  was  never  mentioned  in  the  hearing  of  the 
child,  and  yet,  when  at  the  request  of  friends,  the  account  was  published  in 
our  little  magazine,  and  the  child  read  it,  his  countenance  changed,  and 
looking  up  he  said,  '  ^  Mr.  Jupp,  that  is  me."  I  said,  *'  Yes,  that  is  what  we 
saw."  He  said,  **  Yes,"  and  then  seemed  to  fall  into  deep  thought,  evidently 
with  pleasant  remembrances,  for  he  smiled  so  sweetly  to  himself,  and  seemed 
to  forget  1  was  present. 

I  much  regret  now  that  I  did  not  learn  something  from  the  child  at  the 

time. 

(Signed)        Chas.  Jupp. 

The  following  narrative,  (G.  127)  received  from  Mrs.  Windridge, 
is  perhaps  another  instance;  the  mother  here,  on  the  hypothesis 
under  consideration,  causing  the  child's  hallucination. 

24,  MaitlandPark  Road,  Haverstock  Hill,  N.W. 

dmNovembery  1882. 

About  the  year  1869,  I  was  much  interested  in  a  poor  woman  who  was 
dying  in  my  neighbourhood.  1  used  to  visit  her  frequently,  until  my  friends 
prevented  me  from  going  any  more,  as  the  excitement  rendered  me  ill. 
Eventually  when  she  died,  they  concealed  the  fact  from  me  for  some  days. 

I  was  taking  my  little  boy,  three  years  old,  up  to  bed  one  evening.  It 
was  dusk  ;  and  when  half-way  up  the  first  flight  of  stairs,  I  distinctly  felt  a 
pressure  and  a  rustling  of  a  dress  at  my  side  as  if  a  woman  had  brushed  past 
me.  There  was  no  one  there.  On  the  second  flight  the  pressure  was 
repeated,  but  more  unmistakably.  The  occurrence  made  me  so  nervous 
that,  having  put  the  boy  to  bed,  I  decided  to  remain  with  him  until  my 
husband  came  in.     I  accordingly  lay  down  on  the  bed,  facing  him. 

Suddenly  the  boy  started  up.  **  Oh,  mother,  there  is  a  lady  standing 
behind  you,"  at  the  same  moment  I  felt  a  pressure  which  I  knew  to  be  that 
of  my  friend.     I  dared  not  look  round. 

When  my  husband  returned,  I  heard  from  him  for  the  first  time  that  my 
friend  had  died  three  days  before. 

In  the  above  two  cases  the  percipients  had  simultaneous,  but  not 
similar  impressions.  The  following  (G.  151)  is  an  interesting  specimen 
of  impressions  both  simultaneous  and  similar,  which  might  be  explained 
in  the  same  way.  The  narrator,  who  will  not  allow  her  name  to  be 
published,  is  known  to  Mr.  Podmore. 

February  nUi,  1884. 
Shortly  after  my  marriage,  about  the  year  1847,  I  went  to  stay  at  my 
father's  house.     I  had  at  that  time  two  sisters  at  home,  unmarried.     The 
elder  of  the  two  was  nearly  two  years  younger  tlian  myaeli,  wvSi^oviXi^VJcvfcT^- 
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fore  be  about  22  years  of  age  at  the  time  I  speak  of.  The  other  sister  was 
much  younger  than  us  both,  and  at  this  time  was  about  14  years  old.  My 
two  sisters  slept  together  in  a  room  adjoining  mine. 

One  morning,  on  my  going  douTi  to  breakfast,  my  elder  sister  said  to  me, 
**"  Sarah,  such  a  strange  thing  happened  in  the  night.  I  was  sleeping  outside" 
(the  other  side  of  the  bed  was  against  the  wall),  '*and  I  was  awoke  by  a  feeling 
of  oppression  at  my  chest,  as  though  there  was  a  weight  there,  and  I  could 
not  breathe.  On  opening  my  eyes  I  was  startled  to  see  a  veiled  figure  bending 
over  me.  While  I  looked  I  felt  Anna's  arm  come  round  me.  After  what 
seemed  to  me  a  few  minutes  the  fonn  disappeared.  Then  Anna  whispered, 
*  Oh,  Lizzie,  I  thought  it  was  going  to  take  you  away.* " 

This  was  my  sister's  account.  I  took  an  opportunity,  when  my  younger 
sister  and  I  were  alone,  to  ask  her  what  that  was  that  she  and  Lizzie  had  seen. 

She  said  she  was  awoke  by  a  feeling  of  oppression,  as  though  she 
could  not  breathe,  and  on  opening  her  eyes,  in  the  dim  light  of  the  room 
(the  blind  was  down,  but  there  was  a  gas  lamp  in  front  of  the  house,  which 
gave  some  light  to  tlie  room),  she  saw  a  veiled  figure  bending  over  Lizzie, 
and  she  put  her  arm  round  her,  as  she  thought  it  had  come  to  take  her  away. 

My  father  and  his  family  shortly  after  moved  into  another  house,  my 
sisters  still  occupyirg  a  room  together.  They  assured  me  that  once  in  this 
other  house  they  were  visited  by  the  same  appearance,  but  this  time  it  was 
over  Anna.     She  only  lived  a  short  time  after,  dying  at  sixteen  and  a-half . 

On  sending  this  account  to  my  sister,  in  case  I  might,  through  lapse  of 
time,  have  altered  the  matter,  she  assures  me  that  it  is  substantially  correct, 
and  adds  that  the  form  was  grey,  darker  and  thicker  in  the  middle  ;  she 
also  adds  that  tlie  feeling  of  horror  was  intense. ''^ 

The  remaining  kinds  of  confirmation  with  which  we  have  to  deal 
are  those  which  we  have  (1)  When  the  phantasm  conveys  correct 
information  previously  unknown  to  the  percipient ;  or  (2)  when  there 
seems  to  be  some  clearly  defined  object  aimed  at  in  the  manifestations ; 
(3)  when  the  apparition  resembles  a  deceased  person  unknown  to  the 
percipient  so  much  that  he  afterwards  recognises  his  portrait,  or  when 
it  has  some  well-marked  characteristic  of  the  deceased  which  is 
unknown  to  the  percipient ;  (4)  when  two  or  more  people  see,  inde- 
pendently of  each  other  and  at  different  times,  apparitions  which  seem 
clearly  to  have  been  very  much  alike. 

Of  narratives  with  the  first  of  these  kinds  of  confirmation  we  have 
five  or  six,  but  none  of  them  very  recent.  Sometimes  simply  the 
fact  of  the  death  is  learnt  from  the  phantasm,  as  in  the  following  case, 
where  the  hallucination  is  auditory  (G.  357).  It  was  received  by  the 
Committee  from  the  Rev.  C.  C.  Wambey,  39,  Canal,  Salisbury. 

During  my  residence  in  B.C.,  as  curate  in  charge,  it  was  my  custom  to 
walk  in  the  summer  evenings  over  the  neighbouring  downs. 

*  This  sister  has  had  other  experiences  of  the  kind,  which  the  Committee  hope 
to  obtain  accounts  of,  but  there  has  as  yet  been  no  opportunity  of  communicating 
with  her  directly. 
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On  the  evening  of  Sunday,  August  20tli,  1874,  I  was  strolling  on  the 
downs  skirting  Marlcombe  Hill,  composing  a  congratulatory  letter,  which  I 
proposed  to  write  and  post  to  my  very  dear  friend  W.,  so  that  he  might 
have  it  on  his  birthday,  the  22nd,  when  1  heard  a  voice  saying,  **What, 
irrite  to  a  dead  man  ;  write  to  a  dead  man  !  "  I  turned  sharply  round,  fully 
expecting  to  see  some  one  close  beliind  me.  There  was  no  one.  Treating 
the  matter  as  an  illusion,  I  went  on  with  my  composition.  A  second  time  I 
heard  the  same  voice,  saying,  more  loudly  than  before,  ''  What,  write  to  a 
dead  man  ;  write  to  a  dead  man ! "  Again  I  turned  round.  I  was  alone, 
at  least  bodily.  I  now  fully  understood  the  meaning  of  that  voice  ;  it  was 
no  illusion. 

Notwithstanding  this,  I  sent  the  proposed  letter,  and  in  reply  received 
fzom  Mrs.  W.  the  sad,  but  to  me  not  unexpected,  intelligence,  that  her 
husband  was  dead. 

**  What,  write  to  a  dead  man  ;  write  to  a  dead  man  I " 

In  answer  to  inquiries,  Mr.  Wambey  says  : — ^I  have  an  impression — but 
only  an  impression — that  I  have  heard  other  voices,  no  visible  person  being 
near. 

In  the  following  case  (G.  306),  the  information  is  conveyed  by  an 
apparition  of  the  deceased  person,  accompanied  by  symbols  of  death. 
The  narrator  is  Mrs.  George  T.  Haly  122,  Coningham  Road,  Shepherd's 
Bush,  W. 

On  waking  in  broad  daylight,  I  saw,  like  a  shadowed  reflection,  a 
very  long  coffin  stretching  quite  across  the  ceiling  of  my  room,  and  as 
I  lay  gazing  at  it,  and  wondering  at  its  length  and  whose  it  could 
foreshadow,  my  eyes  fell  on  a  shadowy  figure  of  an  absent  nephew,  with  his 
back  towards  me,  searching,  as  it  were,  in  my  book-shelf.  That  morning's 
post  brought  the  news  of  his  death  in  Australia.  He  was  6  foot  2  or  3  itiches 
in  height,  and  a  book  had  been  my  last  present  to  him  on  his  leaving 
England,  taken  from  that  very  bookcase. 

Mr.  Gumey  saw  Mrs.  Haly  in  November,  1884,  and  learnt  that 
this,  and  an  appearance  of  lights,  are  the  only  hallucinations  of  sight 
Mrs.  Haly  has  had,  and  that  she  clearly  recognised  her  nephew's  figure. 
The  event  occurred  in  the  winter  of  1872-3,  some  six  weeks  after  the 
nephew's  death. 

The  case  of  the  apparition  of  Canon  Robinson  to  Mr.  Tandy, 
an  account  of  which  was  printed  in  the  Jotcinial  of  the  Society  for 
January,  1885,  p.  246,  is  somewhat  similar,  only  no  impression  that 
Canon  Robinson  was  dead  was  seemingly  conveyed  by  the  phantasm. 
Both  in  this  story  and  in  the  one  last  quoted  a  curious  point  will  be 
noticed — namely,  that  the  apparition  occurs  just  before  the  news  of  the 
death  is  received.  It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  any  reason  for  this — any  reason 
why  the  supposed  agent  should  intentionally  or  unintentionally  impress 
the  percipient  at  that  moment  rather  than  another,  or  why  the  perci- 
pient should  be  at  that  moment  peculiarly  impressible.     And  'j^X.^Vi'Ow^ 
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nothing  about  Janies  Henry  P.,  my  friend's  son  ;  that  I  had  never  seen  him; 
and  seldom,  if  ever,  thought  of  him  at  alL 

It  was  a  hot  and  bright  afternoon  in  summer,  and,  as  if  it  were  only  yester- 
day, I  remember  perfectly  well  walking  down  the  broad  bright  street  in  the 
broad  bright  afternoon.  I  had  to  pass  tlie  house  of  P.  I  remarked  indeed 
that  all  his  window  blinds  were  drawn  carefully  down,  as  if  to  screen  his 
furniture,  of  which  his  wife  was  inordinately  proud,  from  the  despoiling  blaze 
of  the  afternoon  sun.  I  smiled  inwardly  at  the  thought.  I  then  left  the 
road,  stepped  on  to  the  side  pavement,  and  looked  over  the  area  rails,  into 
the  front  court  below.  A  young  man,  dressed  in  dark  clothes,  and  without 
a  hat,  and  apparently  about  20  years  of  age,  was  standing  at  the  door  beneath 
the  front  steps.  On  the  instant,  from  his  likeness  to  my  friend  P.,  I  seemed 
to  recognise  his  son.  We  both  stood  and  looked  very  hard  at  each  other. 
Suddenly,  however,  he  advanced  to  that  part  of  tha  area  which  was  imme- 
diately below  where  J  was  standing,  fixed  on  me  a  wide,  dilated,  winkless 
sort  of  stare,  and  halted.  The  desire  to  speak  was  evidently  legible  on  his 
face,  though  nothing  audible  escaped  from  Ids'  lips.  But  his  eyes  spoke  ; 
every  feature  in  his  countenance  spoke,  spoke,  as  it  were,  a  silent  language, 
in  which  reproach  and  pain  seemed  equally  intermingled.  At  first  I  was 
startled  ;  then  I  began  to  feel  angry.  **Why,"  I  said  to  myself,  **does  he 
look  at  me  in  that  manner  ? "  At  last,  annoyance  prevailing  over  surprise, 
I  turned  away  with  the  half -muttered  thought :  *'  He  certainly  knows  me  by 
sight  as  a  friend  of  his  father,  and  yet  has  not  the  civility  to  salute  me.  I 
will  call  on  the  first  opportunity  and  ask  his  reason  for  such  behaviour.  ">  I 
then  pursued  my  way  and  thought  no  more  of  what  had  just  occurred. 

On  Wednesday  it  was  my  turn  to  officiate  at  the  local  cemetery.  On 
my  asking  who  was  to  be  buried,  I  was  told  that  it  was  a  young  man  from 
my  quarter  of  the  town,  who  had  died  of  consumption.  I  cannot  give  the 
reason,  but  immediately  I  felt  startled  and  ill  at  ease.  It  was  not  that  I 
had  the  least  suspicion  that  anything  extraordinary  was  about  to  happen.  I 
had  quite  forgotten  young  P.  The  feeling  which  I  think  was  uppermost  in 
my  mind  was  annoyance  at  the  fact  that  any  one  shotlld  have  died  of  such  a 
slow  disease  in  my  parish,  but  without  my  knowledge.  I  asked  without 
delay  for  the  registrar's  certificate.  My  eyes  fell  on  the  words,  *' James 
Henry  P.,  aged  21  years."     I  could  scarcely  believe  my  own  senses. 

I  lost  but  little  time  before  calling  on  P.  and  his  wife.  I  found  the 
latter  at  home,  and  what  she  had  to  say  only  made  me  more  uncomfortable 
still.  James  Henry  P.  bore  such  a  close  resemblance  to  his  father  that  all 
who  saw  him  remarked  on  the  striking  likeness.  In  addition  to  this,  during 
the  last  three  months  of  his  life,  which  he  spent  under  his  father's  roof,  he 
had  often  wondered  that  I  did  not  come  to  see  him.  His  longing  for  an 
interview  with  me  had  been  most  intense  ;  and  every  time  he  saw  me  pass 
the  house  without  going  in  he  had  both  felt  and  expressed  a  keen  disap- 
pointment. In  fact,  he  died  terribly  in  earnest,  wishing  in  vain  to  ttifi  last 
that  I  would  come.  That  thought  pierced  me  through  and  through.  I  had 
not  gone  to  him  but  he  had  come  to  me.  And  yet  I  would  have  gone,  if  I 
had  but  known.  I  blame  the  doctor  for  not  telling  me  ;  I  blame  the 
parents  for  not  sending  for  me  ;  and  with  that  awful  look  he  gave  me  in  my 
remembrance,  I  blame  myself,  though  I  cannot  tell  why. 
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Heniy  P.  liad  died  on  the  Thursday  before  the  Sunday  on  which  I 
■i  him.    He  had  died,  too,  in  the  front  room,  on  a  level   with  the 
■Id  which  its  window  opened.     He  had  also  lain  there  till  the  Wed- 
fctlbiring,  awaiting  burial.     His  corpse  then  was  lying  in  that  very 
I  diat  veiy  Sunday,  and  at  the  very  moment,  too,  when  I  had  seen 
Kkeneas,  as  it  were,  in  the  area  outside.     Nobody,  I  found,  had 
tbiHigh  the  area  that  day  ;  the   door  there   had  been  locked  and 
aD  the  Sunday.     The  very  milkman,  the  only  person  who  called,  had 
ipl^rthe  front  stei>8  to  the  house  ;  and  P.  and  his  wife  were  the  only 
lithe  time. 


&  fust   pretty  definitely   communicated   in    this   case    by  the 
was  the  young  man's  longing,  before  his  death,  to  see  the 


Ifr.  Podmore  has  recently  seen  Mr.  Lewis,  and  also  Mrs.  Lewis,  who 

Ifeiflf  the  experience  at  the  time,  and  confirms  all  that  Mr.  Lewis 

Mr.  Lewis  maintains  that  the  likeness  of  the  apparition  to  the 

P.  was     unmistakable,   but  there     seem    to  be  difierences   of 

dbi  as  to  the  degree  of  resemblance  between  the  young  man  and 

liUier.     Mr.  Podmore  has  also  seen  the  outside  of  the  house,  and, 

rfb  tilking  it  all  over  he  does  not  think  it  likely  that  it  was  a  real 

mttftt  Mr.   Lewis  saw.     Another  explanation  had  occurred  to  me^ 

Wei^,  that   the    apparition   was   due,   not   to   the   agency   of    the 

dii  man,    but   to   that    of   old  P.,    or   his  wife,  whose  thought   of 

Aim  in  connection  with  Mr.  Lewis  would   be    intensified  by  seeing-^ 

!■  ptsB.     Some  little  evidence,  apart  from  this  narrative,  suggesting 

4b  possibility  of  such  an  explanation  could  be  adduced,  and  as  the 

iUi  of  the  house   are  Venetian,  a  person    inside  might  have  seen 

thn^  them  without  being  seen.     But  Mr.  Lewis  does  not  think  it  at 

■Ifikely  that  the  P.'s  did  see  him,  as  Mrs.  P.  expressed  some  surprise 

vis  he  told  her,  after  the  funeral,  that  he  hsul  passed  on  that  day. 

ft:  Lewis  has  had  no  other  visual  hallucination,  veridical  or  other- 


In  the  case  I  shall  next  consider,  the  information  is  given  in  a 
kttn,  and  as  hasbeenoften  said,  the  evidence  afforded  by  dreams  must 
ib&ys  be  very  inferior  to  that  afforded  by  waking  experiences,  because 
rfthe  immense  frequency  of  dreams,  and  the  large  proportion  of  them 
»hidi  are  obviously  unveridical.  In  the  case  before  us,  however,  there 
I  apparently  some  coincidence  between  the  dream  and  the  facts  in  two 
mlikely  and  independent  points.  Mr.  D.,  the  narrator,  does  not  wish 
bis  name  to  be  published,  but  Mr.  Gumey  has  seen  liiin,  and  talked 
Ofwr  the  subject  with  him.  Ho  narrates  as  follows  (G.  40G)  : — 

I  am  the  owner  of  a  very  old  mechanical  business  in  Glasgow,  with  for  20 
J«MB  past  a  branch  in  London,  where  I  have  resided  for  that  period,  and  in 
^oAaf  which  places  iny  professional  reputAtioiiiA  of  the  lugheat  OY(\<iT. 
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Some  35  years  ago  I  took  into  my  employment  a  tender,  delicate-looking 
boy,  Robert  Mackenzie, who,  after  some  three  or  four  years'  service,  suddenly 
left,  as  I  found  out  afterwards,  tlirough  the  selfish  advice  of  older  hands,  who 
practised  this  frightening  away  systematically  to  keep  wages  from  being 
lowered,  a  common  device,  I  believe,among  workmen  in  limited  trades.  Paai- 
ing  the  gate  of  the  great  workhouse  {ScoUicd  poorhouse)  in  the  Parliamentaiy 
Road,  afew  years  afterwards, my  eye  was  caught  by  a  youth  of  some  18  years  c^ 
age  ravenously  devouring  a  piece  of  dry  bread  on  the  public  street,  and  bearing 
all  the  appearance  of  being  in  a  chronic  state  of  starvation.     Fancying  I 
knew  his  features,  I  asked  if  his  name  were  not  Mackenzie.     He  at  once 
became  much  excited,  addressed  me  by  name,  and  informed  me  that  he  had 
no  employment  ;  that  his  father  and  mother,  who  formerly  supported   him^ 
were  now  both  inmates  of  the  **  poorhouse,"  to  which  he  himself  had  no  claim 
for  admission,  being  young  and  without  any  bodily  disqualification  for  work, 
and  that  he  was  literally  homeless  and  starving.     The  matron,  he  informed    { 
me,  gave  him  daily  a  piece  of  dry  bread,  but  durst  not,  under  the  rules,  give 
him  regular  maintenance.     In  an  agony  of  grief  he  deplored  his  ever  leaving 
me  under  evil  advice,  and  on  my  unexpectedly  offering  to  take  him  back  he 
burst  into  a  transport  of  thanks,  such  as  I  cannot  describe.     Suffice  it  to  say 
that  he  resumed  his  work,  and  that,  under  the  circumstances,  I  did  eveiy* 
thing  in  my  power  to  facilitate  his  progress.     All  this  was  mere  matter  of 
course  ;  but  the  distinction  between  it  and  the  common  relations  of  master 
and  servant  was  this,  that  on  every  occasion  of  my  entering  the  workshop  he 
never,  so  far  as  possible,  took  off  his  eyes  from  following  my  movements. 
Let  me  look  towards  him  at  any  moment,  there  was  the  pale,   sympathetic 
face  with  the  large  and  wistful  eyes,  literally  yearning  towards  me  as  Smike's 
did   towards  Nicholas  Nickleby.      I  seemed  to  be  *'  the 'polar  star  of  his 
existence,"  and  this  intensity  of  gratitude    never  appeared  to  lessen   in 
degree  through  lapse  of  time.     Beyond  this  he  never  |  ventured  to  express 
his  feelings.     His  manhood,  as  it  were,  his  .individuality  and  self-assertion, 
seemed  to  have  been  crushed  out  of  him  by  privations.     I  was  apparently 
his  sole  thought  and  consideration,   saving  the  more   common  concerns  of 
daily  life. 

In  1862  I  settled  in  London,  and  have  never  been  in  Glasgow  since.  I 
Robert  Mackenzie,  and  my  workmen  generally,  gradually  lost  their 
individuality  in  my  recollection.  About  10  to  12  years  ago  my  employes 
had  their  annual  soin^e  and  ball.  This  was  always  held,  year  after  year,  on 
a  Friday  evening.  Mackenzie,  ever  shy  and  distant,  as  usual,  refused  to 
mingle  in  the  festivities,  and  begged  of  my  foreman  to  be  permitted  to  serve 
at  the  buffet.  All  went  off  well,  and  the  Saturday  was  held  (inore  workmen) 
as  a  succeeding  day  of  festival.  All  this,  however,  I  only  learned  after  what 
I  am  now  about  to  relate.  On  the  Tuesday  morning  following,  immediately 
before  8  a.m.,  in  my  house  on  Campden  Hill,  I  had  the  following  manifesta- 
tion, I  cannot  call  it  a  dream  ;  but  let  me  use  the  common  phraseology.  I 
dreamt,  but  with  no  vagueness  as  in  common  dreams,  no  blurring  of  outline 
or  rapid  passages  from  one  thing  disconnectedly  to  another,  that  I  was  seated 
at  a  desk,  engaged  in  a  business  conversation  with  an  unknown  gentleman, 
who  stood  on  my  right  hand.  Towards  me,  in  front,  advanced  Robert 
Mackenzie,   and,  feeling  annoyed,  I  addressed  him  with   some    asperity, 
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laking  him  if  he  did  not  see  that  I  was  engaged.  He  retired  a  short  distance 
Rrith  exceeding  reluctance,  turned  again  to  approach  me,  as  if  most  desirous 
for  an  immediate  colloquy,  when  I  spoke  to  him  still  more  sharply  as  to  his 
want  of  manners.  On  this,  the  person  with  whom  I  was  conversing  took 
his  leave,  and  Mackenzie  once  more  came  forward.  "  What  is  all  this, 
Robert  ? "  I  asked,  somewhat  angrily.  '^  Did  you  not  see  I  was  engaged  ?  " 
'*Ye8,  sir,"  he  replied;  **but  I  must  speak  with  you  at  once."  "What 
about  ? "  I  said  ;  "  what  is  it  that  can  be  so  important  ? "  **  I  wish  to  tell 
you,  sir,'*  he  answered,  "  that  I  am  accused  of  doing  a  thing  I  did  not  do, 
and  that  I  want  you  to  know  it,  and  to  tell  you  so,  and  that  you  are  to 
foi^ye  me  for  what  I  am  blamed  for,  because  I  am  innocent."  Then,  *'  I 
did  not  do  the  thing  they  say  1  did."  I  said,  "  What  ? "  getting  same  answer. 
I  then  naturally  asked,  "  But  how  can  I  forgive  you  if  you  do  not  tell  me 
what  you  are  accused  of  ? "  I  can  never  forget  the  emphatic  manner  of  his 
answer,  in  the  Scottish  dialect,  **  Ye'U  sune  ken  "  (you'll  soon  know).  This 
question  and  the  answer  were  repeated  at  least  twice — I  am  certain  the 
answer  was  repeated  thrice,  in  the  most  fervid  tone.  On  that  I  awoke,  and 
was  in  that  state  of  surprise  and  bewilderment  which  such  a  remarkable 
dream,  qud  mere  dream,  might  induce,  and  was  wondering  what  it  all  meant, 
when  my  wife  burst  into  my  bedroom,  much  excited,  and  holding  an  open 
letter  in  her  hand,  exclaimed,  '^  Oh,  James,  here's  a  terrible  end  to  the 
workmen's  ball,  Robei-t  Mackenzie  has  committed  suicide  ! "  With  now  a 
full  conviction  of  the  meaning  of  the  vision,  I  at  once  quietly  and  firmly  said, 
**  No,  he  has  not  committed  suicide."  **  How  can  you  possibly  know  that  ?  '* 
*'  Because  he  has  just  been  here  to  tell  me." 

I  have  purposely  not  mentioned  in  its  proper  place,  so  as  not  to  break 
the  narrative,  that  on  looking  at  Mackenzie  I  was  struck  by  the  peculiar 
appearance  of  his  countenance.  It  was  of  an  indescribable  bluish-pale 
colour,  and  on  his  forehead  appeared  spots  which  seemed  like  blots  of  sweat. 
For  this  I  could  not  account,  but  by  the  following  post  my  manager  informed 
me  that  he  was  wrong  in  writing  me  of  suicide.  That,  on  Saturday  nighty 
Mackenzie,  on  going  homo,  had  lifted  a  small  black  bottle  containing  aqua 
fortis  (which  he  used  for  staining  the  wood  of  birdcages,  made  for  amuse- 
ment), believing  this  to  be  whisky,  and  pouring  out  a  wineglassful,  had  drunk 
it  off  at  a  gulp,  dying  on  the  Sunday  in  great  agony.  Here,  then,  was  the 
solution  of  his  being  innocent  of  what  he  was  accused  of — suicide,  seeing 
that  he  had  inadvertently  drunk  aquafortis,  a  deadly  poison.  Still  pondering 
upon  the  peculiar  colour  of  his  countenance,  it  struck  me  to  consult  some 
authorities  on  the  symptoms  of  poisoning  by  aqiia  fortis,  and  in  Mr.  J.  H. 
Walsh's  *' Domestic  Medicine  and    Surgery,"  p.  172,  I  found  these  words 

under  symptoms  of  poisoning  by  sulphuric  acid **  the  skin 

covered  with  a  cold  sweat ;  countenance  livid  and  expressive  of  dreadful 
suffering."  .  . '  .  .  .  **  Aqxui  fortis  produces  the  same  effect  as 
sulphuric,  the  only  difference  being  that  the  external  stains,  if  any,  are  yellow 
instead  of  brown."  This  refers  to  indication  of  sulphuric  acid,  "generally 
outside  of  the  mouth,  in  the  shape  of  brown  spots."  Having  no  desu*e  to 
accommodate  my  facts  to  this  scientific  description,  I  give  the  quotations 
freely,  only,  at  the  same  time,  stating  that  previously  to  reading  the  passage 
in  Mr.  Walsh's  book,  I  had  not  the  slightest  knowledge  of  these  symptonx^^ 
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an  ever-increasing  sense  of  '^  horror."  One  day  he  told  his  married 
daughter  and  her  husband  that  his  wife  haunted  him  eveiy  morning  at  4, 
the  hour  when  she  died,  always  talking  of  the  young  couple.  They  asked 
him  what  clothes  the  apparition  wore,  and  he  said,  '*  The  last  dress  I  gave, 
and  a  cap  of  your  making."  On  their  way  home,  the  married  daughter 
told  her  husband  that  it  was  when  in  that  dress  and  cap  that  her  mother  had 
said  to  her,  **  If  I  die  before  your  father  renews  his  consent,  I  shall  haunt 
him  till  he  does."  She  was  then  in  perfect  health.  This  was  never  told  to 
the  father,  but  he  was  urged  to  renew  his  consent.  For  some  months  he 
could  only  escape  the  visitations  by  having  someone  auoake  with  him  in  the 
room.  From  tlie  day  he  consented  again  to  the  marriage  his  wife's  visits 
ceased. 

Mr.  Sidgwick  has  had  an  interview  with  the  narrator  of  this  curious 
occurrence,  who  tells  him  that  she  has  no  doubt  that  her  mother  had 
made  a  dying  request  that  he  would  give  consent  to  the  marriage; 
but  feels  sure  from  the  way  he  spoke  of  the  matter  that  she  had  not 
said  anything  about  "  haunting"  to  him  ;  he  clearly  did  not  know  that 
his  consent  would  put  a  stop  to  it,  nor  did  he  apparently  ever  connect 
its  cessation  with  her  sister's  marriage,  which  followed  immediately  on 
his  consent. 

In  the  remaining  divisions  we  shall  only  have  cases  of  haunted 
houses,  or  what  the  Committee  have  called  "  fixed  local  ghosts,"  except 
one  where  the  supposed  ghost  seems  to  have  followed  the  family.  In 
discussing  these,  I  shall  use  the  expression,  tlie  supposed  gJiost,  or  shortly, 
the  gJiosty  without  intending  either  to  affirm  or  to  deny  the  existence  of  a 
continuous  entity  manifesting  itself  in  the  apparitions,  or  even  to  imply 
that  there  is  necessarily  any  cause  for  them  external  to  the  percipient, 
or,  in  fact,  to  express  any  view  whatever  as  to  the  origin  of  the  alleged 
phenomena.  I  shall  use  it  merely  as  a  convenient  name  for  the 
unknown  cause  or  causes  of  a  series  of  apparitions  or  other  phenomena 
of  the  kind,  connected  by  similarity  or  locality,  or  otherwise ;  or  for  the 
phenomena  themselves. 

I  now  proceed  to  the  third  kind  of  confirmation  of  which  the  type 
is  the  subsequent  recognition  by  the  percipient  of  the  portrait  of  the  sup- 
posed ghost:  We  have  two  cases  of  this  in  the  collection,  but  for  different 
reasons,  which  I  will  mention  in  their  place,  they  neither  of  them  appear 
to  me  to  be  of  a  conclusive  kind. 

One  case  has  already  been  published  in  the  Proceedings  ef  the 
Society  (Vol.  I.,  p.  106)  in  the  first  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Haunted  Houses.  Mr.  X.Z.  is  there  describedas  recognising  the  supposed 
ghost  four  years  after  he  saw  it,  in  a  portrait  of  the  man  with  whom, 
on  other  grounds,  he  had  connected  the  apparition.  These  grounds 
were  that  the  man  in  question  was  said  to  wear  a  costume  resembling 
that  of  the  apparition,  and  to  have  committed  murder  and  suicide  on 
the  spot  where  he  appeared,  and    on  the  same    day   of   the  year. 
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The  narrative  was  written  in  1882,  30  years  after  the  appearance,  but 
against  this  must  be  set  the  fact  that  (as  I  understand)  a  third-hand 
acoount  has  been  obtained  substantially  agreeing  with  it,  originating  in 
the  account  given  by  Mr.  X.  Z.,  much  nearer  to  the  event,  and  which 
forms,  therefore,  a  to  some  extent  independent  check  on  the  accuracy 
of  Mr.  X.  Z.'s  recollection.  A  more  serious  weakness  in  the  evidence 
lies,  I  think,  in  the  interval  between  the  apparition  and  the  recogniton 
of  the  portrait.  Four  years  seem  a  long  time  to  keep  vividly  in  one's 
mind  a  face  seen  only  once,  for  a  few  moments,  at  a  distance  of  35  feet, 
though  no  doubt  under  exciting  circumstances  likely  to  impress  it  on  the 
memory.  With  regard  to  the  other  evidence  connecting  the  supposed  ghost 
and  the  suicide,  the  dressing-gown  and  the  site  of  the  death  were  tra- 
ditional only  (the  death  occurred  more  than  50  years  before  the  appari- 
tion) ;  the  date  of  the  death  Mr.  X.Z.  ascertained,  he  tells  us,  from  the 
parish  register.  But  in  estimating  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  observance 
of  an  anniversary,  we  must  take  into  account  that  this  is,  1  think,  the 
only  instance  of  such  observance  which  we  have  at  first-hand  in  all  our 
collection — except  two,  which  on  other  grounds  I  am  inclined  to  regard 
as  possibly  explicable  by  personation. 

In  the  next  case,  (G.  28),  the  portrait  was  seen  on  the  day  after  the 
apparition,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  recognised  without  a  little 
prompting.  The  percipient,  who  will  not  allow  either  her  name  or  the 
address  of  the  house  to  be  published,  is  known  to  Mr.  C.  C.  Massey  and 
Mr.  Podmore.  The  account  here  given  was  written  out  in  her  presence 
after  a  prolonged  and  careful  examination  of  her  evidence,  and  is 
certified  by  her  to  be  correct. 

About  the  year  1872  my  husband  and  1  spent  one  night  in  the  house  of 
my  aunt,  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  London.     The  house  being  a  very  small 
one,  my  cousin  gave  me  up  her  room,  and  my  husband  had  to  sleep  upstairs 
with  the  son.   Before  she  left  me  my  cousin  insisted,  why,  I  could  not  under- 
stand, on  leaving  the  gas  alight — and  did,  in  fact,  leave  a  faint  glimmer.     In 
the  middle  of  the  night  1  awoke  in  a  cold  sweat,  and  saw,  in  the  dim  light, 
a  man  standing  close  to  my  bedside.     Thinking  it  was  my  husband  1  called 
him  by  name,  and  as  far  as  my  recollection  serves,  I  put  out  m'y  hand,  lying 
still  in  bed,  to  turn  up  the  gas.     The  figure  liad  disappeared  ;  and  I  jumped 
out  of  bed,  found  the  door  locked,  and  searched  the  room  through  to  no 
purpose.     1  then  felt  a  little  nervous,  but  thinking  that  I  must  have  been 
dreaming,  I  got  into  bed  and  went  to  sleep  again.     Twice  more  that  night  I 
was   woke  up  by  the  same  cause  ;  I  found  myself  each  time,  as  before, 
shivering  and  in  a  cold  sweat,  and  saw  the  same  figure  standing  by  me.     I 
now  clearly  saw  the  features  and  general  appearance.     It  was  apparently  a 
tall,  well-built,  rather  good-looking  man,  in   a  frock  coat,  and  with  a  long 
reddish  beard.     After  the  third  appearance  1  left  the  gas  turned  fully  on,  and 
then  got  to  sleep  without  further  disturbance. 

In   the  morning  1  spoke  at  breakfast  time  of  my  noctomfiX  diMi^\yx>Didsv(t«^ 
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and  my  ooasin  exclaimed,**  Now,  mammii,  you  will  believe  my  story  :  I  told 
you  the  room  was  haunted." 

Afterwards  I  went  into  the  dining-room,  into  which  I  had  never 
previously  gone,  and  there  saw  a  picture  of  a  man  which  I  appeared  to 
recognise.  **Who  is  that,"  I  said,  '*  one  of  your  neighbours  1"  *'  Someone 
you  have  seen,"  my  cousin  replied  ;  and  it  then  flashed  across  me  that  it  was 
the  face  of  my  vision.  It  was  the  portrait  of  the  late  owner  of  the  house — 
my  aunt  had  taken  the  house  furnished — who  had  died  of  delirium  tremens, 
a  few  months  before,  in  the  bedroom  which  I  had  occupied  :  as  I  then  learnt 
for  the  first  time. 

November  23n/,  1882. 

The  importance  of  this  case  is  greatly  increased  by  the  cousin's 
apparently  similar  experience,  which  had  not  been  previously  communi- 
cated to  our  informant ;  but  unfortunately  the  cousin  declines  to  give 
OS  any  account  of  it. 

Cases  having  the  fourth  kind  of  confirmation — that  which  obtains 
when  two  or  more  people  see  independently  of  each  other  and  at 
different  times,  apparitions  which  seem  clearly  to  have  been  very 
much  alike, — constitute  the  most  important  part  of  the  evidence 
in  our  collection.  A  very  fair  specimen  of  them  was  printed  in  full  in 
t^e  Proceedings  of  the  Society,  Part  VI.,  p.  141.  A  lady  sees  one 
morning  leaning  over  her  in  bed,  in  a  certain  attitude,  a  muffled  figure 
of  a  woman,  which  cannot,  according  to  her  account,  have  been  a  real 
woman  since  she  saw  it  gradually  becoming  transparent  and  vanishing. 
She  is  certain  that  she  spoke  to  no  one  in  the  house  about  it,  and  to  no 
one  outside  who  could  have  communicated  with  her  brother  ;  but  a  fort- 
night later  he  tells  her  at  breakfast  that  he  has  seen  the  muffled  figure 
of  a  woman  leaning  over  him  in  bed  in  the  same  attitude. 

The  following  narrative  is  an  account  of  a  very  interesting  case  of 
the  same  kind,  only  it  is  more  recent,  and  the  figure  that  appeared  was 
more  definite.  The  different  accounts  are  signed  by  the  percipients,  whom 
Mr.  Gumey  has  seen  and  with  whom  he  has  thoroughly  discussed  the 
evidence.  They  are  not  willing  that  their  names,  or  that  of  the  house 
where  the  phenomena  occurred,  should  be  published,  but  they  have 
communicated  it  privately  to  Mr.  Gumey,  who  hopes  to  obtain  in  time 
more  information  about  its  preWous  history  and  the  experience  of  other 
inhabitants.     The  first  account  is  from  Mrs.  W. 

Febrtiary  19ih,  1885. 
In  June,  1881,  we  went  to  live  in  a  detached  villa  just  out  of  the  town  of 
Our  household  consisted  of  my  husband  and  myself,  my  step-daughter. 


and  two  little  boys,  aged  9  and  6,  and  two  female  servants.  The  house  was 
between  10  and  20  years  old.  We  had  been  there  about  three  w^eeks,  when,  about 
11  o'clock  one  morning,  as  I  was  playing  the  piano  in  the  drawing-room,  I 
had  the  following  experience : — I  was  suddenly  aware  cf  a  figure  peeping 
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round  the  comer  of  the  folding-doors  to  my  left ;  thinking  it  must  be  a 
visitor,  I  jumped  up  and  went  into  the  passage,  but  no  one  was  there,  and 
the  h&ll  door,  which  was  half  glass,  was  shut.  I  only  saw  the  upper  half  of 
the  figure,  which  was  that  of  a  tall  man,  with  a  very  pale  face  and  dark  hair 
and  moustache.     The  impression  lasted  only  a  second  or  two,  but  I  saw  the 

Sketch  Plan  of  the  Ground  Floor  of  the  House. 
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face  so  distinctly  that  to  this  day  I  should  recognise  it  if  I  met  it  in  a  crowd. 
It  had  a  sorrowful  expression.  It  was  impossible  for  anyone  to  come  into 
the  bouse  without  being  seen  or  heard.  I  was  startled,  but  not  the  least 
frightened.  I  had  heard  no  report  whatever  as  to  the  house  being  haunted  ; 
and  am  certainly  not  given  to  superstitious  fancies.  I  did  not  mention  my 
experience  to  anyone  at  the  time,  and  formed  no  theoiy  about  it.  In  the 
following  August,  one  evening  about  8.30,  I  had  occasion  to  go  into  the 
drawing-room  to  get  something  out  of  the  cupboard,  when,  on  turning 
round,  I  saw  the  same  face  in  the  bay-window,  in  front  of  the  shutters, 
which  were  closed.  I  again  saw  only  the  upper  part  of  the  figure,  which 
seemed  to  be  in  a  somewhat  croucliing  posture.  The  light  on  this  occasion 
came  from  the  hall  and  the  dining-room,  and  did  not  shine  directly  on  the 
window  ;  but  I  was  able  perfectly  to  distinguish  the  face  and  the  expression 
of  the  eyes.  This  time  I  was  frightened,  and  mentioned  the  matter  to  my 
husband  the  same  evening.  I  then  also  told  him  of  my  first  experience. 
On  each  of  these  occasions  I  was  from  8  to  10  feet  distant  from  the 
figure. 

Later  in  the  same  month  I  was  playing  cricket  in  the  garden  with  my 
little  boys.  From  my  position  at  the  wickets  I  could  see  right  into  the 
house  through  an  open  door,  down  a  passage,  and  through  the  hall  as 
far  as  the  front  door.  The  kitchen  door  opened  into  the  passage.  I  dis- 
tinctly saw  the  same  face  peeping  round  at  me  out  of  the  kitchen  door. 
I  again  only  saw  the  upper  half  of  the  figure.  I  threw  down  the  bat  and 
ran  in.  No  one  was  in  the  kitchen.  One  servant  was  out,  and  I  found 
that  the  other  was  up  in  her  bedroom.  I  mentioned  this  incident  at  once  to 
my  husband,  who  also  examined  the  kitchen  without  any  t^suVt. 
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A  little  later  in  the  year,  about  8  o*clock  one  evening,  I  was  coming  down 
stairs  alone,  when  I  heard  a  voice  from  the  direction,  apparently,  of  my  little 
boys'  bedroom,  the  door  of  wliich  was  open.  It  distinctly  said,  in  a  deep 
sorrowful  tone,  '*I  can't  find  it."  I  called  out  to  my  little  boys,  but  they 
did  not  reply,  and  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  they  were  asleep ; 
they  always  called  out  if  they  heard  me  upstairs.  My  step-daughter,  who 
was  downstairs  in  the  dining-room  with  the  door  open,  also  heard  the  voice, 
and  thinking  it  was  me  calling,  cried  out,  "What  are  you  looking  for?** 
We  were  extremely  puzzled.  The  voice  could  not  by  any  possibility  have 
belonged  to  any  member  of  the  household.  The  servants  were  in  the 
kitchen,  and  my  husband  was  out. 

A  short  time  after  I  was  again  coming  downstairs  after  dark  in  the  evening 
when  I  felt  a  sharp  slap  on  the  back.  It  startled  but  did  not  hurt  me. 
There  was  no  one  near  me,  and  I  ran  downstairs  and  told  my  husband  and 
my  step-daughter. 

I  have  never  in  my  life,  on  any  other  occasion,  had  any  hallucination  of 
sight,  hearing,  or  touch. 

The  following  is  Miss  W.^s  account : — 

Febnvary  Idth,  1885. 

In  July,  1881,  I  was  sitting  playing  the  piano  in  our  house  in  C ,  about 

11.30  in  the  morning,  when  I  saw  the  head  and  shoulders  of  a  man  peeping 
round  the  folding-doors,  in  just  the  same  way  as  they  had  appeared  to  my 
mother,  but  I  had  not  at  that  time  heard  of  her  experience.  I  jumped  up,and  ad- 
vanced, thinking  it  was  an  acquaintance  from  a  few  yards  off.  This  impression, 
however,  only  lasted  for  a  second  ;  the  face  disappeared,  but  recalling  it,  1 
perceived  at  once  that  it  was  certainly  not  that  of  the  gentleman  whom  I  had 
for  a  second  thought  of.  The  resemblance  was  only  that  they  were  both 
dark.  The  face  was  pale  and  melancholy,  and  the  hair  very  dark.  I  at  once 
went  to  Mrs.  W.  in  the  dining-room,  and  asked  if  any  one  had  called. 
She  said,  *'  No  "  ;  and  I  then  told  her  what  I  had  seen.  I  then  for  the  first 
time  heard  from  her  what  she  had  seen,  and  our  descriptions  completely 
agreed.  We  had  even  both  noticed  that  the  hair  was  parted  in  the  middle, 
and  that  a  good  deal  of  shirt-frc>nt  showed. 

A  few  weeks  later,  about  11  p.m.,  Mrs.  W.  and  I  were  playing  b^zique 
in  the  dining-room.  Mr.  W.  was  out,  and  the  servants  had  gone  to  bed. 
The  door  of  the  room  was  open,  and  I  was  facing  it.  I  suddenly  had  an 
impression  that  someone  was  looking  at  me,  and  I  looked  up.  There  was  Uie 
same  face,  and  the  upper  half  of  the  figure,  peeping  round  into  the  room 
from  the  hall.  I  said,  **  There's  the  man  again  !"  Mrs.  W.  rushed  to  the 
door,  but  there  was  no  one  in  the  hall  or  passage ;  the  front  door  was  locked, 
and  the  green  baize  door  which  communicated  with  the  back  part  of  the 
house  was  shut.  The  figure  hod  been  on  the  side  of  the  dining-room  door, 
nearest  to  the  front  door,  and  could  not  have  got  to  the  green  baize  door 
without  passing  well  in  our  sight.  We  were  a  good  deal  frightened,  and  we 
mentioned  the  occurrence  to  Mr.  W.  on  his  return.  He  went  all  over  the 
house,  as  usual  before  going  tc*  bed,  and  all  windows  were  fastened,  and 
everything  in  order. 

A  few  weeks  after  this,  about  11.30  a.m.,  I  was  upstairs  playing  battle- 
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I  aid  shuttlecock  with  my  eldest  brother  in  his  bedroom.  Tlie  door  was 
Stepping  back  in  the  course  of  the  game,  I  got  out  on  to  the  landing  ; 
[lUbid  sideways  oTer  ray  shoulder,  in  order  to  strike  the  shuttlecock,  and 
aw  the  same  face  as  before,  and  my  brother  called  out  at  the  same 
^There's  a  man  on  the  landing."  I  was  startled  myself,  but  to 
the  child  I  said  there  was  no  one — that  he  had  made  a  mistake — 
mI  rimt  the  door  and  went  on  with  the  game.  I  told  my  father  and  Mrs. 
W.if  thisaa  soon  as  I  saw  them. 

liter  m  the  autumn,  I  was  sitting  alone  in  the  dining-room  one  evening, 
vifcthe  door  open.     Mrs.  W.  had  been  upstairs,  and  I  heard  her  coming 
Suddenly  I  heard  a  deep  melancholy  voice  say,  ^*  I  can't  hnd  it."     I 
out,  •'  What  are  you  looking  for  ?  "     At  the  same  time  the  voice  was 
fte  least  like  Mrs.  W.'s.     She  then  came  in  and  told  me  she  had  heard 
the  same  thing.     My  father  was  out  at  the  time,  but  we  told  him  of 
ftiacomstance  on  his  return. 

Bi  September  of  1882,  I  was  for  a  week  in  the  house  with  only  the  two 
and  the  servants.  It  was  about  7.30  on  Sunday  evening,  and  nearly 
The  others  were  all  out  in  the  garden.  I  was  standing  at  the 
-room  window,  when  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  tall  man's  figure  slipping 
■to  the  porch.  I  must  have  seen  if  anybody  had  approached  the  i>orch  by 
Ikpith  from  the  front  gate,  and  I  should  certainly  have  heard  the  latch  of 
IkpUe,  which  used  to  make  a  considerable  noise,  and  I  should  also  have 
kvi  footsteps  on  the  gravel-path.  The  figure  appeared  quite  suddenly  ; 
iki  on  a  tall  hat.  I  was  very  much  astonished,  but  ran  to  the  door, 
rtaking  it  might  possibly  be  my  father.  No  one  was  there  ;  I  went  to  the 
pkf  snd  looked  up  and  down  the  road.  No  one  was  in  sight,  and  tliere  was 
Bipoanbility  tliat  anybody  could  have  got  so  suddenly  out  of  view. 

I  have  never  at  any  other  time  in  my  life  had  any  hallucination  wliat- 
civ,  either  of  sight  or  hearing. 

I  remember  31rs.  W.  telling  me  of  her  experience  of  the  slap  iw  soon  as 
ileeune  downstairs. 

I  ought  to  add  that  at  the  time  wlien  we  were  negotiating  about  the 
hmey  the  landlady  of  the  lodgings  where  my  father  and  I  were  staying 
told  me  that  all  the  villas  <^>f  the  row  in  which  our  house  was  situated,  ten  in 
MDiber,  were  haunted.  I  was  with  my  father  when  I  heard  this.  Mrs.  W. 
vat  not  with  us.  I  am  certain  that  the  remark  made  no  impression  what- 
€fer  on  me,  and  that  it  did  not  oven  recur  to  my  mind  till  I  saw  what  I  have 
detcribed.     1  did  not  even  mention  the  remark  to  Mrs.  AV. 

Mrs.  W.  adds  : — 

I  distinctly  remember  my  step-daughter  coming  to  me  innnediately  after 
her  first  sight  of  the  figure,  and  telling  me  about  it.  I  then  told  her  for  the 
fint  time  of  my  own  experience  (I  had  then  only  liad  one),  and  our  descrip- 
tion! completely  tallied.  I  distinctly  remember  our  agreeing  about  the  part- 
ing of  the  hair  in  the  middle,  and  about  the  amount  of  white  shirt-front, 
^'e  could  neither  of  us  remember  whether  his  tie  was  white  or  black.  We 
agreed  that  we  should  know  the  face  if  we  ever  met  it.  And  subsecjuently, 
9i  MB  evening  party,  we  both  pitched  on  the  same  individual  aa  more  like  our 
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strange  visitor  than  any  one  else  we  knew.  The  resemblance^  however,  was 
not  extremely  close. 

I  distinctly  remember,  also,  my  step-daugliter  exclaiming,  *'  There's  that 
man  again  !  "  when  we  were  playing  bdzique.  I  rushed  at  once  into  the  hall 
and  found  the  door  closed  as  she  has  described. 

1  also  remember  her  telling  me  at  once  about  what  she  had  seen,  and 
what  her  brother  had  exclaimed  when  they  were  playing  at  battledore 
and  shuttlecock. 

She  told  me  about  what  she  had  seen  in  the  porch  when  Mr.  W.  and  I 
returned  from  town  on  the  next  (Monday)  morning. 

The  following  is  Surgeon-Major  W/s  confirmation : — 

I  was  told  of  these  various  occurrences  by  my  wife  and  daughter  at  the 
times  which  tliey  have  specified.  I  only  heard  from  my  wife  of  her  finik 
experience  after  she  had  told  me  of  her  second.  After  she  had  seen  the  figure 
during  the  game  at  cricket,  I  went  into  the  kitchen,  but  found  everything  as 
usual.  On  my  return  home,  after  my  daughter's  seeing  the  figure  peeping 
round  the  dining-room  door,  I  went  all  over  the  premises  as  my  custom  was, 
and  found  windows  secured  and  every  thing  in  order. 

My  wife  and  daughter  are  as  unlikely  as  any  one  I  know  to  suffer  from 
causeless  frights.  They  are  completely  free  from  nervousness,  and  though 
these  experiences  were  startling  and  bewildering  to  them,  they  did  not  in  the 
least  worry  themselves  in  consequence. 

It  seems  possible  that  the  voice  may  have  been  that  of  one  of  the  children 
talking  in  sleep,  and  the  slap  some  effect  of  imagination,  but  it  is  not  easy  to 
account  for  the  apparitions  by  any  such  known  causes. 

The  next  case  I  will  give  (G.  464)  is  somewhat  less  striking,  but  it 
has,  like  the  last,  the  advantage  of  being  recent.  Mr.  Gurney  has  had 
a  long  interview  with  Miss  Leigh  Hunt  and  Miss  Laurence,  and  talked 
over  the  phenomena  with  them. 

From  Miss  Kathleen  Leigli  Hunt,  81,  Camden  Road,  N.W. 

Jiwt€,  1884 

Two  years  ago  last  winter  I  was  staying  with  my  cousin  at  a  house  in 
Hyde  Park  Place,  which  we  were  taking  care  of  for  my  cousin's  brother-in- 
law  and  sister  during  their  absence  from  England. 

One  morning  after  breakfast,  I  think  it  was  about  10  o'clock,  I  was  going 
upstairs  when  I  seemed  to  see,  about  two  stairs  in  front  of  me,  a  figure, 
which  I  took  to  be  tlie  housemaid,  going  up  before  me.  '  went  up  the 
entire  flight  of  stairs,  under  this  impression,  to  the  first  floor,  when  suddenly 
at  the  top  I  could  see  nobody.  This  puzzled  me,  as  I  could  not  account  for 
any  one  being  able  to  disappear  so  quickly,  and  I  went  into  the  room  that 
was  the  nearest  to  the  stairs,  thinking  tliat  in  some  way  the  housemaid  must 
have  gone  in  there  without  my  seeing  her.  The  room,  however,  was  empty, 
and  so  was  the  drawing-room,  which  led  out  of  it  with  folding  doors  that 
were  kept  open.  I  then  went  into  the  only  other  room  on  that  floor,  but  no 
one  was  there  either.     I  felt  that  it  was  impossible  that  she  should  have  gone 
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on  upstairs,  as  I 'should  have  seen  her  do  so.  I  was  not  at  all  frightened, 
^tiiough  I  began  to  believe  that  it  could  not  have  been  the  housemaid  tliat 
[  had  seen  ;  still  the  hoiu:  of  the  day  was  not  one  to  suggest  ghostly  thoughts, 
ind  the  figure  itself  had  nothing  supernatural  about  it,  being  simply  that  of 
i  servant  in  a  light  cotton  dress  (a  white  ground,  with  a  spriggy  pattern  all 
jver  it),  and  with  white  cap  on.  Of  course,  being  behind  it,  I  had  not  seen 
Jie  face.  The  whole  figure  had  the  general  appearance  of  the  housemaid, 
lo  that  she  had  been  the  one  1  had  thought  of.  It  was  not  in  the  least  like 
:he  cook,  who  dressed  in  much  darker  cottons,  and  was  besides  a  very  little 
woman,  while  the  figure  I  saw  was  of  medium  height. 

I  determined  not  to  tell  my  cousin  about  this,  as  I  was  going  out  for  the 
lay,  and  I  thought  she  might  get  nervous  in  thuiking  about  it  alone,  and 
kfterwards  I  forgot  about  it  till  seeing  it  a  second  time  impressed  it  upon  my 
nind. 

It  was  about  the  same  time  in  the  morning,  about  two  or  three  weeks 
ifterwards,  as  far  as  I  can  remember,  that  having,  as  I  thought,  heard  a 
lingle  knock  at  the  street  door,  and  wishing  to  speak  to  the  housemaid  as  she 
*etumed  from  answering  it,  I  stood  in  the  dining-room,  just  inside  the  half- 
>pen  door,  waiting  to  catch  her  as  slie  passed  back  to  the  kitchen,  but 
(tanding  a  little  behind  the  door  so  tliat  I  should  not  be  seen  if  anybody 
ihould  come  into  the  house  when  she  answered  the  dcor.  I  saw  a  figure  pass 
iJong  the  passage  towards  the  street  door,  which  I  took  to  be  the  housemaid 
eigain,  because  I  was  expecting  her  to  go  by,  but,  owing  to  my  i>osition,  I  did 
not  see  her  face,  but  only  a  piece  of  her  cheek  and  the  side  view  of  her 
figure.  On  neither  occasion  did  I  hear  any  sound  of  walking,  but  this  did 
not  surprise  me,  although  tlie  figure  was  not  two  yards  from  me,  because  tlie 
housemaid  had  a  very  quiet  walk  indeed,  quite  remarkably  so.  As  I  heard 
no  door  open  or  shut,  and  no  figure  returned  after  waitu)g  two  or  three 
minutes,  I  put  out  my  liead  and  looked  in  the  hall.  Nobody  was  there.  I 
then  went  across  to  the  only  room  on  that  floor  besides  the  dining-room . 
Nobody  was  there  either.  Both  the  little  room  and  the  dining-room  have 
only  one  door  each  t<.>  them,  so  there  was  no  possibility  of  her  having 
left  the  room  any  way  but  the  way  I  went  in.  This  tune  I  felt 
I  must  inquire  into  the  puzzle,  and  I  went  straight  to  the  kitchen, 
where  I  found  the  housenmid  sitting.  I  asked  her  if  she  had  not  just  been 
to  the  door.  She  answered,  '*  No."  ''  Then,"  I  said,  **  surely  you  went  t<> 
the  door  just  now  ;  you  must  forget,  there  was  a  smglo  knock  at  the  door." 
But  she  said  she  had  heard  no  knock,  and  had  not  been  out  of  the  kitchen. 
I  then  told  my  cousin  about  my  two  experiences,  and  she  surprised  me  by 
telling  me  of  hers,  and  of  the  former  housemaid  having  told  her  that  she 
often  saw  '*  skirts  going  up  round  the  stairs."  We  agreed  we  would  not  say 
anything  of  this  to  her  sister  or  her  husband,  as  we  were  afraid  we  should 
only  be  laughed  at  and  thought  to  be  nervous,  although  we  did  not  find  our 
experiences  made  us  feel  so,  nor  was  I  nervous  when  I  had  them.  My  health 
was  very  fairly  good  during  that  time,  better  than  usual  indeed  ;  nor  ought 
I  to  omit  to  say  that  never  before  or  since  have  I  ever  fancied  I  have  seen 
anything  of  a  ghostly  kind,  nor  have  I  ever  had  any  unaccountable  experi- 
ences of  any  sort  except  that  twice  in  that  house. 
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In  answer  to  inquiries,  Miss  Leigh  Hunt  says  : —  ;il 

July  17th,  1884. 

Your  conjecture  was  right  regarding  the  servants  at  Hyde  Park  Plf 
There  were  only  two  with  us  at  the  time,  and  I  did  not  question  theoooK*^ 
the  matter  because  the  figure  I  saw  bore  no  resemblance  to  her.  The  m^^ 
was  much  smaller,  and  always  dressed  in  darker  cottons  ;  she  was,  bew^ 
remarkably  heavy  footed.  I  do  not  remember  hearing  any  noise  at  all  wft^ 
I  saw  the  figure,  but  this  did  not  surprise  me,  as  the  housemaid  was  Yi*'^ 
quiet  in  all  her  movements.  I  questioned  the  housemaid  once  w^^ 
the  second  time  of  seeing  the  figure,  which  was  like  her  in  gentfi)^ 
appearance.  |s^ 

In  another  communication,  she  adds : — 

During  my  visit,  I  frequently  heard  noises  as  of  persons  walking 
and  moving  articles  in  a  dressing-room  adjoining  my  bedroom.     Tliis 
communicated  with  mine  by  a  door  which  was  left  open,  the  only  other  d< 
the  dressing-room  being  locked.     A  friend,  Miss  E.  L.,  who  had  stay( 
the    house    the    previous  winter,  told    me    that  she  had  had  the 
experience.     I  certainly  have  never  thought  I  have  heard  such  sounds 
where  else. 

From  Miss  Laurence,  81,  Camden  Road,  N.W. 

One  morning,  about  10.30,  I  was  on  my  way  to  my  bedix>om,  situated  t 
the  top  floor  of  the  house.  The  flight  upstairs  leading  from  the  second  flfli 
to  the  top  floor  was  well  lighted  by  two  windows  and  a  large  skylight  ova* 
head.  Wlien  I  reached  the  second-floor  landing  I  saw  a  cotton  skirt,  of^ 
light  lilac  shade,  and  indefinite  pattern,  disappearing  round  the  bend  of 
stairs  leading  to  the  top  floor,  and,  believing  it  to  be  the  housemaid  we 
had,  I  called  out,  **  Harriet,"  two  or  three  times.  She  immediately 
out  of  a  bedroom  door  to  my  left  on  the  second  floor,  whereupop  I  said 
her,  "  But  you  were  going  upstairs  just  now,  how  is  it  that  you  dre  here 
She  answered,  **No,  I  was  in  this  bedroom,"  pointing  to  the  one  she 
from,  **all  the  time."  I  then  said,  **  I  saw  your  skirt  going  round  the  bend 
and  she  replied,  *'  Oh  !  that's  nothing,  miss,  I  often  see  a  skirt  go  round 
corner." 

I  saw  the  skirt  so  vividly  that  had  I  not  known  the  parlour-maid  was; 
the  bedroom,  out  of  which  the  housemaid  had  just  come  to  me,  and  the  oi 
other  servant,  the  cook,  downstairs,  I  should  have  concluded  it  to  bel< 
to  one  of  them.     It  was  as  real  looking  as  possible,  and  could  not  have 
an  eflect  of  light.     I  saw  only  the  skirt,  and  it  was  about  four  yards 
advance  of  me. 

I  had  never  before,  nor  have  I  since,  been  subject  to  an  hallucination. 

Jessie  Laurence. 


In  answer  to  inquiries  Miss  Laurence  says  : — 

Jvne  24/;j,  1884. 

I  am  sorry  I  cannot  be  more  precise  as  to  the  date.     The  house  was  taki 
in  1877,  and  we  lived  there  till  the  autumn  of  1882.    It  was  some  time  betw< 
these  years  of  course,  but  I  really  cannot  say  iclmt  year.      My  efforts  to 
tJw housemaid,  "  Harriet,"  have  failed. 


1 
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Mr.  Fanl  Bird,  of  39,  Strand,  Calcutta,  who  is  known  to  Mr.  Gumey. 

J\dy  17th,  1884. 

IkiEfe  much  pleasure  stating,  briefly,  what  I  saw,    or  thought  1  saw,   at 

tendence,  in  Hyde  Park  Place.     I  came  home  as  usual  one  evening 

17-30;  the  hall  lamp  being  lighted,  and  while  wiping  my  feet  on  the  mat, 

of  the  maid  servants  come  towards  me  a  few  steps  and  then  pass  into 

-mom.     1  took  off  my  overcoat  and  then  went  into  the  dining- 

ito  tell  her  to  bring  dinner,  and  to  my  surprise  there  was  no  one  in  the 

There  was  no  other  possible  egress  from  the  room  than  the  door  she 

I  at.     I  then  went    upstairs  and  told  my  wife,  who  exclaimed  that  a 

fij^ore  had  been  seen  by  Miss  Hunt  and  others.*    I  never  saw  the 

t  again  though  I  frequently    looked  for  it.      My  own  impression  at  the 

I  that  it  was  an  optical  delusion,  that  there  was  a  servant  where  I  saw 

flit  that  instead  of  passing  into  the  dining-room,  as  I  could  have  sworn, 

■ed  through  another  door  into  the  kitchen,  which  was  on  the 

lioor  as  the  dining-room,  and  was  entered  from  the    hall    by  a  door 

the  street  door.  I  delayed  verifying  this  theory  till  too  late,  and  was 

I  a  little  afraid  of  unsettling  the  ser\'ants  if  I  made  inquiry. 

Paul  Bird. 
Kb  Leigh  Hunt  adds  : — 

Weearefolly  compared  notes  at  the  time,  and  the  descriptions  agreed. 

bnems  possible  here  that  the   second  appearance  to  Miss   Leigh 

.may  have  been  an  illusion   resulting  from  expectation  produced 

Mke  fancied  knock  at  the  door,  and  that   what  Mr.   Bird  saw   may 

Jfebeen  explicable  in  the  way  he  at  first  supposed.    But  the  combina- 

=^fl£  appearances  of  a  similar   kind  in  the  same  house,  and    inde- 

^  jUentlj  of  each  other,  to  two  people  who  never  had  similar  experiences 

ivherey  is  certainly  curious. 

The  next  case  (G.  107)  is  less  recent.  Personation  of  the  ghost  by 
M  real  human  being  would  be  the  explanation  of  it  that  would 
itself,  were  it  possible  to  suppose  that  Sir  Arthur  and  Lady 
were  wrong  in  believing  the  door  of  the  bath-room  to  be  effectively 
toed.  The  narrative  is  written  by  General  Sir  Arthur  Becher,  of 
&  Faith's  Mede,  Winchester,  who  in  sending  it,  says  :  "  I  am  not  at  all 
•  nervous  or  superstitious  person,  but  I  bear  the  character  of  a  '  ghost- 
■w'  in  my  family,  as  I  have  seen  other,  to  us,  *uncannie  '  visions,  but 
wt  of  sufficiently  clear  details  to  narrate  for  the  purposes  of  your 

*  There  seems  to  be  a  slight  discrepancy  between  thiH  and  Miss  Hunt's 
Mnent  that  she  and  her  cousin  had  resolved  not  to  mention  the  apparition 
llllr.  or  Mrs.  Bird.  Miss  Hunt  is  inclined  to  think  that  the  most  probable 
of  it  is  that  it  was  Miss  Laurence  really  who  exclaimed  **  that  a 
9,  "&c.,  since  she  was  present  on  the  occasion. 
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inquiry,  excepting  one  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  I  also  encL 
for  you  to  do  what  you  like  with." 

^prallt;^  1884. 

General  Sir  A.  Becher,  who  held  a  high  appointment  on  the  Stafl 
India,  went,  accompanied  by  his  son  and  A. B.C.,  to  the  Hill  Station 
KuBsowlie,  about  March,  18G7,  to  examine  a  house  he  had  secured  for  j 
family  to  reside  in  during  the  approaching  hot  season.  Tliey  both  slept' 
the  house  that  night.  During  the  night  the  General  awoke  suddenly,  ai 
saw  the  figure  of  a  native  woman  standing  near  his  bed,  and  close  to  an  (^ 
door  which  led  into  a  bath-room.  He  called  out,  "Who  are  you?"ii 
jumped  out  of  bed,  when  the  figure  retreated  into  the  bath-room,  aiuk 
following  it  the  General  found  the  outer  door  locked,  and  the  figure  h 
disappeared.  , 

He  went  to  bed  again,  and  in  the  morning  he  wrote  in  pencil 

doorpost,    "  Saw  a  ghost,"  but  he  did  not  mention  the  circumstance  to 
wife. 

A  few  days  after,  the  General  and  his  family  took  possession  of  the  h< 
for  the  season,  and  Lady  Becher  used  the  room  the  General  had  slept  in  for  hi 
dressing-room.  About  7  p.m.  on  the  first  evening  of  their  arrival,  Lai^ 
Becher  was  dressing  for  dinner,  and  on  going  to  a  wardrobe  (near  the  bal) 
room  door)  to  take  cut  a  dress,  she  saw,  standing  close  by  and  within  t^ 
bath-room,  a  native  woman,  and,  for  the  moment,  thinking  it  was  her  oii 
ayah,  asked  her  "  what  she  wanted,"  as  Lady  Becher  never  allowed  a  serVii 
in  her  room  while  dressing.  The  figure  then  disappeared  by  the  same  dd 
as  on  the  former  occasion,  which,  as  before,  was  found  locked  !  tmk 
Becher  was  not  much  alarmed,  but  felt  that  something  unusual  had  occurrei 
and  at  dinner  mentioned  the  event  to  the  General  and  his  son,  when  til 
General  repeated  what  had  occurred  to  him  on  the  former  occasion.  Th 
same  night,  their  youngest  son,  a  boy  about  8  years  of  age,  was  sleeping] 
the  same  room  as  his  father  and  mother,  his  bed  facing  an  open  doer  leadii 
into  the  dressing-room  and  bath-room,  before  mentioned,  and  in  the  midd 
of  the  night  the  boy  started  up  in  his  bed  in  a  frightened  attitude,  and  calll 
out,  **What  do  you  want,  ayah?  what  do  you  want?"  in  Hindustan 
evidently  seeing  a  female  figure  in  the  dressing-room  near  his  bed.  His  mothi 
quieted  him,  and  he  fell  asleep,  and  the  figure  was  not  seen  by  im  on  thi 
occasion,  nor  was  it  ever  again  seen,  though  we  lived  for  months  in  the  hoiw 
But  it  confirmed  our  feeling  that  the  same  woman  had  appeared  to  usaUthre 
and  on  inquiry  from  other  occupants  we  learned  that  it  was  a  frequei 
apparition  on  the  first  night  or  so  of  the  house  being  occupied. 

A  native  Hill,  or  Cashmere  woman,  very  fair  and  handsome,  had  bee 
murdered  some  years  before,  in  a  hut  a  few  yards  below  the  house,  an 
immediately  under  the  door  leading  into  the  bath  and  dressing-room,  throug 
which,  on  all  three  occasions,  the  figure  had  entered  and  disappeared.  M; 
son  sleeping  in  another  side  of  the  house  never  saw  it. 

I  could  give  the  names  of  some  other  subsequent  occupants  who  have  toll 
us  much  the  same  story.  * 

*  The  probable  address  of  one  only  of  these  other  occupants  has  as  yet  bea 
obtained,  and  abe  has  not  answered  a  Utter  8yidx«aBQ4\o  \i&x  ou^ihA  wi^Qet. 
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ieqaently  Sir  Arthur  Becher  writes  : — 

Winchtjster,  May  Uth,  1884. 

\e  to  say  Lady  Becher  does  not  desire  to  vrrite  anything  more  per- 
il the  sabject  of  the  '^  Ghost  Story  "  I  before  detailed,  as  she  says 
tut  of  it  was  given  in  connection  with  and  entirely  in  accordance 
recollection  of  the  circumstances.  The  woman  appeared  to  me  in 
'^  and  in  the  ordinary  light  of  a  room  without  any  blinds  or  shutters. 

Qswer  to  inquiries,  he  further  tells  us  that  the  bath-room  door 
:ed  on  the  inside  ;  that  the  rooms  were  on  the  ground  floor ;  but 
re  was  no  exit  but  by  the  doors  referred  to.  Also  that  the 
d  certainly  not  heard  of  the  ghost  before  he  saw  it. 
following  narrative  (G.  378)  is  sent  by  Mr.  John  D.  Harry  to 
mey,  who  is  not  personally  acquainted  with  him,  but  learns 
o  common  acquaintances  that  he  is  a  man  of  acumen  in  ordinary 
Mr.  Harry's  residence  is  in  the  South  of  Europe. 

December  Sth,  1882. 
:  Sib, — In  reply  to  your  circular  on  Psychical  Research,  I  have  great 

in  affording  you  the  following  facts,  of  which  we  (that  is,  myself  and 
lighters,  with  one  of  the  housemaids)  have  been  from  time  to  time 
L  I  think  it  was  in  the  winter  of  1871,  an  apparition,  in  the  exact 
of  a  fair  woman  draped  from  head  to  foot  in  white,  glided  slowly 

the  library  of  my  house  and  into  my  bedroom.  The  face  at  the 
d  not  see,  as  the  figure  preceded  me  to  my  bedroom .  She  appeared 
rather  slight.  On  her  entering  my  room,  I  immediately  followed  and 
le  door  after  me,  with  the  object  of  discovering  who  the  person  was 
playing  some  sort  of  trick,  but  I  could  find  no  one  in  the  room,  after 
^  it  thorouglily.  I,  however,  kept  the  circumstance  perfectly  secret. 
have  been  two  or  three  years  after  this  last  event  that  I  heard  screams 
my  daughters,  and,  as  it  appeared  after,  from  their  maid  as  well ;  this 
at  10  o'clock  at  night,  and  about  the  same  hour  I  had  seen  the  appari- 
riously.  One  of  my  daughters  the  next  morning  rushed  to  teU  me 
ight  they  had  had,  but  before  she  had  time  to  explain  the  cause  I 
lared  her  to  talk  of  any  such  nonsense  as  ghosts,  as  they  might  be 
aritions  were  only  in  the  imagination  of  nervous  people.  I  did  not, 
,  tell  her  of  what  I  had  seen.  From  that  time  to  the  time  my  last 
r  was  married,  it  was  never  alluded  to  between  us,  and  I  did  not 
11  then,  when  my  daughter  was  leaving  the  house  for  her  marriage 
,  that  either  of  my  daughters  had  again  seen  the  apparition.     A  few 

before  she  left  the  house,  she  desired  to  speak  to  me  privately,  and 
le  gave  me  the  full  particulars  of  the  female  apparition  which  she 
a  repeatedly,  I  then  acknowledged  that  the  same  figure  had  on  seven 
,  occasions  appeared  in  my  bedroom  and  twice  in  the  library,  and 

one  occasion  it  lifted  up  the  mosquito  curtains  and  looked  closely 
'  face.  On  this  occasion  I  became  rather  startled,  as  it  was  so  sudden, 
sed  not  very  polite  language,  when  it  dropped  the  curtain  and  glided 
away.    It  never  appeared  to  walk,  but  to  glide.    It  is  now  nearly 
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two  years  since  I  have  witnessed  it  for  a  certainty,  as  the  last  time,  I  belimi^ 
I  was  merely  dreaming  of  it.  So  impressed  has  the  face  become  in 
imagination  that  I  believe  I  could  distinguish  it  among  thousands, — ^| 
rather  handsome,  oblong  features,  and  about  35.  My  daughter  once  heard ! 
sister's  name  called  two  or  three  times,  but  there  was  no  one  in  the  rooni:^^ 
near  to  account  for  the  voice.  k 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  scene  at  my  daughter's  marriage  it  would  nettj 
have  been  spoken  of  (at  least,  by  me)  ;  but  when  she  stated  in  the  presaiH^ 
of  others  that  she  was  glad  to  leave  the  house,  and  hoped  never  to  sleep  ] 
it  again,  I  very  reluctantly  told  some  of  the  friends  present ;  but  this  toL 
place  eight-and-a-half  years  after  the  first  time  any  of  us  had  seen  tC 
apparition. — I  am,  sir,  yours  truly,  L 

John  D.  Bakrt. 

P.S. — My  great  reason   now   for   keeping  the  matter  secret  is  that 

property  I  inhabit  might  not    be  depreciated,  as  the  are    a 

nervous  and  superstitious  people. 

I  should  add  that  the  figure  appeared  to  all  three  of  my  daughters 
their  maid  at  one  time,  and  on  the  return  of  my  daughter  (the  eldest), 
her  husband,  she  again  saw  it,    and  her  husband  likewise  acknowh 
that  he  saw  something,  but  could  not  describe  it  as  he  had  just  awol 

It  has  never  been  seen  by  any  of  us  except  on  the  particular  flat  wl 
the  sitting-rooms  and  bedrooms  are. 

The  following  account  is  from  one  'of  Mr.   Harry's  daughterSi- 
Mrs.  Knight.      It  will  be  seen  that  the  details  are  not  in  compI< 
agreement  with  his  recollection  of  what  his  daughter  had  told  him,  bi 
this  only  illustrates  what  I  have  already  said  about  second-hand  infoi 
tion.     The  two  accounts  agree  in  the  important  point  that  a  fei 
figure  draped  in  white  has  been  seen  by  several  persons  in  the  hoi 
and  independently  by  at  least  two  of  them.     It  was  apparently  seen 
indistinctly  by  the  second  witness  for  any  clear  recognition  of 
features,  or  she  would  hardly  have  taken  it  for  her  sister;   unl< 
indeed,  she  means  us  to  understand  that  the  face  really  was  e: 
like  her  sister's,  in  which  case  it  must  have  been  unlike  that  of 
figure  seen  by  her  father,  and  which  he  believes  he  could  distin^ 
among  thousands.      I  hope  we  may  ultimately  obtain  the  evidence 
Mr.  Harry's  other  daughters  as  well. 

May  Qih,  1885.  j 

In  the  year  1871,  about  May,  we  moved  into  ,   the    family  coi 

sisting  of  my  father,  two  sisters,  and  myself.  I  was  unpacking  clothes  oi 
evening,about  sunset,  in  the  first  week  of  our  being  there,  with  a  woman  call< 
Pepina,  when  we  both  saw  a  shadow  of  a  woman  rising  out  of  a  bed  in  a  rooi 
which  opened  out  of  the  one  we  were  in.  I  spoke  first,  when  we  had  recoverel 
our  presence  of  mind,  and  said,  '^Pepina,  what  did  you  see  ?"  She  said,  *'Miii 
Louie,"  meaning  my  yoimgest  sister.  I  said,  ''So  did  I."  We  were  no( 
frightened,  only  surprised.  The  next  evening,  at  sunset  again,  my  othoil 
sister  and  I  were  sitting  on  top  of  the  house  as  is  the  general  custom  VB^ 
for  coolness  sake.    Suddenly  a  figure  came  to  the  low  door  opening  on 
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B  Ae  roof,  and  disappearod.  I  said,  **  Wasn't  that  Louie  ?  "  My  sister 
Ifiad,  "Yes,  I  wonder  why  she  did  not  come  up."  She  then  went  to  the 
if  if  the  Udder  and  called  her,  but  there  was  no  answer.  Then  I  remarked, 
*1lit  is  the  second  time  I  have  seen  Louie  in  tliis  house.  I  hope  nothing 
iifDing  to  happen  to  her.'*  Later  in  the  evening  I  said  to  my  sister,  **Did  you 
mmwp  to  the  roof  to-night  ?  "  '*  Oh,  no! "  she  said,  **  I  wasn't  near  there.  I 
VB^ovnttaiiB  all  the  time.''  Then  I  remarked,  *'  Well,  something  is  going 
tl  l^pen  to  you,  for  we  have  seen  your  ghost  twice  following,"  but  she 
■l|f  hnghed. 

Iti^  my  father  of  it,  but  he  was  very  angry  and  said  there  were 
mwMh.  things  as  ghosts,  and  that  we  were  never  to  speak  of  such  things  for 
far  of  frightening  the  servants. 

Ilifed  in  that  house  for  eight  years  and  never  saw  it  again.     The  last  ten 

■ifti  I  was  alone  with  my  father,  and  slept  in  a  room  quite  away  from 

flyWy.  but  I  never  saw  anything  again  nor  had  any  fear.     It  was  only  on 

from  my  father,  after  I  was  married,  that  ho  had  seen  it  once  or 

that  I  was  afraid  to  go  to  the  house,  and  I  do  not  think  anything  would 

me  to  go  there  again. 

Vf  father  is  afraid  of  nothing,  but  I  know  that  he  often  sees  this  shadow, 
■1  jet  does  not  believe  it  is  anything  supernatural,  only  he  allows  that  he 
•■oe  aoooont  for  it.  If  I  had  seen  it  alone  I  should  have  thought  I  was  out 
rfknhh  or  imaginative,  but  as  there  were  two  people  each  time  it  could  not 
iMbeen  imagination.  g    E.  Knight. 

In  answer  to  inquiries,  Mrs.  Knight  adds  : — 

The  figure  rose  from  the  bed  with  its  anus  outstretched,  as  if  beseeching 
WMldng  for  something.  I  also  noticed  that  it  had  its  arms  stretched  out  in 
tti  ame  manner  the  second  time  I  saw  it.  It  vanished  into  the  wall  at  the 
U  of  the  bed  as  we  approached  it.  It  was  a  white  shadowy  figure  of  a 
jwig  woman.  The  face  looked  pretty,  but  very  sad.  I  couldn't  say  how  it 
in  dressed,  it  all  looked  white  and  fiimsy,  as  if  you  could  pass  through  it. 
Bs  quite  as  clear  in  my  memory  now  as  at  the  time  I  saw  it.  I  daresay  you 
kM  heard  from  my  father  that  once  he  saw  it  in  grey  instead  of  white,  and 
kaid  it  looked  to  have  grown  smaller. 

Another  narrative  of  appearances  last  year,  in  a  house  in  Sussex, 
itt  not  yet  been  printed  by  the  Committee,  because  they  hope  to  ol)- 
tnn  some  further  evidence  about  it  shortly,  but  it  has  been  shown  to 
■ein  manuscript,  and  as  it  relates  to  a  curious  variety  of  these  appari- 
tions I  will  give  a  brief  account  of  it.  We  have,  I  believe,  four  first- 
knd  accounts  from  different  percipients,  none  of  whom  had  previously 
ietrd  what  the  ghost  was  like.  They  saw  in  the  night,  by  a  wardrobe 
in  s  particular  room,  a  column  of  light  vaguely  shaped  like  a  woman, 
which  in  some  cases  moved  without  changing  its  shape  or  attitude,f  rom 
the  wardrobe  to  the  fireplace,  and  then  slowly  back  again,  and  from  the 
fireplace  to  the  window,  there  disappearing  all  at  once.  The  servant, 
bating  heard  of  the  ghost,  slept  in  the  room  with  a  view  to  seeing  itj 
•nd  succeeded  on  various  occasions,  but  to  her  it  appeared  more  like 
t  baU  of  Jj^ht  with  a  sort  of  halo  round  it.     She  saw   it  ouc^  in  the 
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evening  as  she  passed  the  door  of  the  room,  and  called  others  to  see  it, 
but  when  they  got  there  it  had  disappeared.  This  seems  to  have  been 
the  only  occasion  on  which  it  was  seen  by  any  one  not  in  bed.  One  of 
the  percipients  has  endeavoured  to  account  for  the  appearance  as  a 
reflection  from  the  looking-glass,  a  light  shining  in  at  the  window,  &c., 
but  does  not  seem  to  have  succeeded  in  doing  so  satisfactorily.  Rumour 
in  the  village  says  the  house  is  haunted,  and  that  a  woman  murdered 
her  mother  there,  but  such  village  gossip  cannot,  I  think,  be  taken  as 
of  any  value  without  very  careful  investigation,  since  it  may  quite 
possibly  have  its  origin  in  the  very  circumstances  which  it  is  supposed 
to  explain  and  confirm. 

I  have  now,  I  think,  exhausted  the  cases  where  we  have  first-hand 
testimony  from  two  or  more  witnesses  who,  without  knowing  what  the 
apparition  was  supposed  to  be  like,  seem  to  have  seen  much  the  same 
thing.  But  there  are  other  cases  which  ought  not,  I  think,  to  be  left 
out  of  account,  where  we  have  first-hand  evidence  of  appearances  to  one 
percipient,  and  second-hand  accounts  of  others,  only  heard  of  by  the 
narrator  of  the  first-hand  account  after  his  own  experience.  The 
following  is  an  instance  (G.  629).  Names  may  not  be  published,  and 
further  information  cannot  be  obtained,  which  is  much  to  be  regretted, 
as  the  story  might  become  very  interesting,  and  afford  us  useful  informa- 
tion. It  was  received  by  Mr.  Myers  from  a  friend  who  writes  on 
January  15th,  1884. 

The  following  was  written  to  me  by  a  relative.  She  learnt  from  an  old 
gardener  that  there  is  a  story  connected  with  tlie  house,  but  what  the  story 
is  she  could  not  find  out. 

*'I  have  hod  an  odd  sensation  in  summer,  early  in  the  morning,  that  there 
was  a  woman  in  the  room,  but  I  could  not  look  up  till  she  had  gone.  I  con- 
sidered this  to  be  a  species  of  nightmare,  till  last  August.  I  was,  as  before, 
lying  awake,  when  the  same  feeling  came  over  me  ;  this  time  far  more 
strongly.  J  heard  a  dress  rustle,  and  felt  a  short,  dark  woman  was  coming 
towards  my  bed.  She  put  her  hand  on  my  shoulder,  and  looked  over  at 
my  face  ;  then  the  spell  was  off,  and  I  could  turn  round. 

I  was  awake,  I  know,  and  was  just  noticing  that  the  wardrobe  door  was  left 
a  little  open.  I  felt  I  could  not  stay  in  this  room  after  this,  and  so  moved 
into  another.  I  told  my  maid  what  I  had  seen,  saying  it  must  be  nightmare, 
when  she  said,  *  Why,  that  is  what  B.  used  to  say.  A  short,  sallow 
woman  used  to  come  into  his  room,  and  pass  by  him  to  the  window.'  Thia 
B.  was  our  late  man-servant,  and  his  room  was  over  mine. 

I  took  an  opportunity  of  asking  him,  and  he  said  he  knew  he  was  awake, 
and  got  up  to  look,  but  after  a  few  times  he  got  used  to  it. 

We  are  seldom  at  home  in  August.  I  iimo  remember  when  we  came  here, 
17  years  ago,  being  told  the  house  was  haunted,  but  never  believed  it  or 
thought  of  it  again. 

The  sensation  was  so  dreadful,  and  yet  I  felt  she  (the  apparition)  meant 
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more  as  if  she  were  looking  kindly  at  me.     Her  face  seemed  in 

and  yet  I  could  see  it.    You  will  laugh,  because  it  was  all  at  my 

I  am  curious  to  know  if  anyone  will  believe  in  a  jwwt-seeing  sight.     J 

rkrin  the  back  of  my  head  ;  my  face  was  to  the  wall.  I  felt  I  could  not 

Si  ii  a  correct  version  of  my  experiences  on  the  morning  of  August 

eit  will  be  observed,  unlike  the  other  cases  I  have  quoted,  the 
of  seeing  is  produced  without  any  possible  intervention  of 


He  following  (G.  383)  is  another  instance.     It  is  an  account  of  the 
haantings  of   a   house   at  Hammersmith,   by  Mrs.    W.   B. 
and  was  written  in  the  summer  of  1883. 

we  went  to  live  in  our  house  at  Hammersmith,  we  had  never  heard 

iol  its  being  haunted,  nor  had  we  any  sort  of  feeling  that  it  was  a 

house  or  anything  of  the  sort,  nor  had  we  ever  in  any  other  house 

any  phenomena  of  the  kind.     Almost  immediately  after  taking 

k,  all  the  members  of  the  household  complained  of  hearing  noises 

Stknrer  part  of  the  house — windows  would  be  violently  shaken  every 
between  2  and  4  o'clock,  and  steps  were  heard  apparently  going  about 
■K.    I  myself  frequently  had  doors  opened  for  me  before  entering  a 
if  a  baud  had  hastily  turned  the  handle  and  thrown  it  open.     Then 
we  used  to  hear  sounds  as  of  someone  sobbing  and  sigliing  (deep 
li|iij^1m  at  all  times  of  the  day).     1  used  to  hear  these  sounds  in  my  bed- 
and  on  the  little  staircase  leading  to  it,  and  my  husband  would  hear  it 
(dininf^-room  underneath.     Sometimes  I  would  hear  a  sound  of  stitch- 
es the  room  out  of  my  bedroom,  as  if  some  very  hard  and  coai*se   work 
1M being  done,  and  then  a  sound  as  of  something  being  dragged  across  the 
is.   I  got  to  have  a  feeling  which  was  most  uncomfortable,  at  times,  as  of 
hm^watched.     These  sort  of  things  went  on  for  about  live  years,   when,   in 
OlAer,  1875,  about  3  o'clock  one  afternoon  1  was  sitting  with  three  of  my 
iBiitu  in  the  dining-room,  reading  to  them.      1  wanted   to  speak  to  tlie 
prinr-maid,  and  1  rang  the  bell  for  her  when  the  door  opened,  and  on  look- 
^wp  I  saw  a  ligure  of  a  woman  come  in  and  walk  up  to  the  side  of  the 
(rile,  stand  there  a  second  or  two,  and  then  tuni  to  go  out  again,   but  before 
Ndiing  the  dooi*  she  seemed  to  dissolve  away.  She  was  a  grey,  short-looking 
apparently  dressed  in  grey  muslin.      I  hardly  saw  the  face,   which 
scarcely  to  be  defined  at  all.     None  of  the  children  saw  her,   and   1 
Si  not  mention  the  circumstance  to  them  nor  to  the  servants,  lest  they  should 
it  frightened  and  leave.     I  only  told  my  husband.     I  was  in  perfect  health 
ttbe  time. 

During  the  next  two  months,  a  figure,  described  exactly  like  the  one  1 
ad  Been,  was  seen  by  two  different  servants,  during  the  absence  of  the 
iBuly.  One  of  them  saw  it  in  the  afternoon  in  daylight,  and  the  other  at  10 
>'doGk  at  night ;  one  saw  it  on  the  little  staircase,  and  one  in  the  day  nursery. 
Mber  of  these  servants  had  by  any  possibility  heard  of  my  having  seen 
KptJdng  of  the  sort.  They  were  both  in  good  health,  and,  having  been 
nUk  me  some  tiine,  had  Jong  grown   accustomed  to  the  noiaea;  bui  oia^  ol 
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them  was  so  upsot  and  frightened  by  the  apparition  that  she  sent  word  to  us 
at  once  that  she  must  leave  us. 

The  following  summer,  in  July,  I  was  awoke  in  the  night  by  a  frantic- 
scream  of  terror  from  my  little  girl  (then  six  years  old),  who  slept  in  a  tiny 
room  opening  out  of  ours.  Her  father  ran  to  her,  when  she  said,  '*  Oh  !  I 
awoke  and  saw  a  little  wicked-looking  old  grey  woman  standing  at  the  foot  of 
the  bed,  looking  at  me  with  a  horrid  face,  and  then  suddenly  she  went  down 
through  the  floor  with  a  loud  noise,  and  I  screamed  out."  The  child  waa  in 
good  health,  and  had  never  heard  any  talk  of  the  apparition. 

In  the  autumn  of  1876  I  was  awoke  one  night,  and  felt  an  icy  wind  blow- 
ing through  my  room,  and  heard  loud  sobs  ;  the  curtains  of  the  bed  were 
pulled  back,  and  my  hair  was  pulled.  Another  night  I  was  awoke  by  a 
brilliant  light  in  my  room  and  the  same  cold  wind.  Previously  to  this,  my 
husband,  on  one  occasion,  heard  his  name  distinctly  called  in  his  studio,  as 
he  sat  at  work.  Since  all  this  (187G)  only  occasional  rappings  have  been 
heard,  and  I  have  not  felt  that  feeling  of  being  watched,  which  used  to  come 
over  me  when  sitting  in  my  room,  the  feeling  which  I  had  for  years  before  I 
saw  any  apparition. 

The  following  are  letters  written  later  by  Mrs.  R d. 

Marcfi  nth,  1884. 

Dear  IVIr.  Gurney, — As  to  the  night  that  I  told  you  of  last  September, 
I  was,  as  far  as  I  can  remember,  awoke  by  the  dog  barking  about  12  o'clock. 
The  barking  stopped,  but  I  heard  what  sounded  like  steps  downstairs.     Very 
soon  the  old  noises  began  in  our  little  library  :  jumping  about,  the  window 
rattling,  the  whole  place  shaking,  till  my  windows  rattled  too.     The  dog 
whined  incessantly,  and  the  banging  and  jumping  seemed  to  grow  more  and 
more  boisterous.  I  got  up  and  made  some  noise  with  the  furniture  in  my  room, 
lighted  my  candles,  and  went  on  to  the  landing  to  listen  if  there  were  noises 
in  the  other  part  of  the  house,  but  all  was  perfectly  quiet  there,  though  in 
the  little  room  downstairs  the  dog  seemed  to  grow  more  and  more  distressed, 
and  the  noises  continued  more  violently  than  ever.  I  listened  to  them  till  3 
o'clock,  and  as  there  seemed  no  chance  of  their  stopping,  I  left  my  room  and 
passed  the  rest  of  the  night  in  Helen's.     The  dog  evidently  was  still  afraid  of 
the  room  when  the  morning  came.     I  called  to  liim  to  go  into  it  with  me,  and 
he  crouched  down  with  his  tail  between  his  legs, and  seemed  to  fear  entering  it. 

That  was  all  that  disturbed  me,  but  I  found  it  enough,  as  I  was  alone  in 
the  house  with  only  Helen  and  the  maid. — Yours  sincerely,  C.  R d. 

April  bih,  1884. 

Dear  Mr.  Gurney, — ^I  never  heard  of  any  Clewer  Sisters  having  lived 
here.  Some  person  who  knew  the  house^  I  cannot  remember  who,  told  me 
an  old  invalid  lady  once  lived  here,  but  she  is  a  misty  personage. 

About  40  or  60  years  ago  a  Mr.  Atwood,  the  then  vicar  of  Hammersmith, 
lived  here,  and  we  bought  it  from  his  son.  Our  immediate  predecessor  was 
a  Mr.  Seaton,  a  gentleman  much  given  to  horsoracing. 

In  1804,  some  people  of  the  name  of  Scott  lived  here,  as  we  know  by 
having  found  some  of  their  invitation  cards  behind  a  mantelpiece,  but 
tliat  is  all  I  can  tell  of  the  former  inhabitants  of  the  house. — Yours  very 
sincerely,  Clara  R d. 
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Utt  ^pearance  to  the  child  is  not,  I  think,  important,  as  it  may 
kve  been  merely  a  bad  dream,  but  there  can  hardly  be  a  mistake  as 
1l^  serrants  having  seen  independently  a  figure  very  much  like  that 

SB  by  Mrs.    R d.     It  will  be  observed   that   mysterious  noises 

Mipj  a  prominent  place  in  this  narrative,  which  has  not  been  the  case 

aar  that  I  have   yet   spoken  of    except    the    one    given  in  the 

AvteAii^  Part  YI. 

To  the  present  group  of  cases  belong  two  more  which  will  be  printed 

A  little  more  evidence  has  been  obtained.  Iwill  give  a  brief  account 

on  account  of  their  great  interest.  In  the  first,  the  appearances 

tdcen  place,  so  far  as  we  know,  only  since  the  present  occupants 

to  the  house  in  April,  1882.    They  have  occurred   mainly  in  the 

r,  and  have  been  very  frequent.     The  figure   seen  is  that  of  a 

h^  in  widow's  garb,  holding  a  hand  and  handkerchief  up  to  her  brow 

■i  apparently  weeping  ;  the  face  is  concealed.  It  moves  about,  and  has 

laieen  in  various  parts  of  the  house  and  garden,  but  most  frequently 

B  first  seen  by  the  original  percipient  on  the  stairs,  and  has  constantly 

ktt  {[flowed down  to  the  drawing- room,  where  it  sits  down  in  a  particular 

MKrol  a  particular  sofa — or  if  the  percipient  sits  in  that   place  her- 

d^  die  apparition  stands  behind.     At  first  this  lady  only  saw  it,  and 

Jbiome  time  said  nothing  about  it,  but  after  a  time  a  young  brother  of 

«j^  years  old  saw  independently  what  he  described  as  a  lady  in  black 

fljiagin  the  drawing-room.      Three  other  persons  saw  independently 

^  seems  to  have  been  the  same  fi^re,  and  since  then  other  members  of 

ftifunily  have  seen  it,  though  some  who  have  tried  to  do  so  have  failed. 

lbs  once  been  seen  by  two  together,  and  on  another  occasion  by  one 

•Ir,  though  others  were  present.    This,  and  its  apparently  disappearing 

fcngh  a  closed  door,  preclude  the  idea  of   its  being  any  real   person. 

Bb  house  where  this  occurs  is  only  about  25  years  old,  and  its  history  is 

t^kletely  known.     The  figure  seen  is  believed  to  resemble  a  lady  who 

fanerly  lived  there,  and  whose  life  there  was  unhappy,  but  who  did  not 

ie  there.  She  was  not  known  to  the  percipients,  and  as  the  apparition 

Kier,  I  believe,  shows  its  face,  the  likeness  inferred  from  photographs 

mt  remain  somewhat  conjectural. 

The  other  unprinted  case  ^relates  to  an  old  Elizabethan  manor 
kose.  It  is  well-known  as  a  haunted  house,  and  various  exsiggerated 
iteounts  of  the  ghost  may  l^e  met  with.  According  to  some  accounts 
tbt  reached  the  Committee,  the  ghost  is  continually  appearing,  but 
ttoally  only  shows  its  back,  which  is  fortunate  since  the  face  is  so 
Wrible  that  any  one  seeing  it  is  frightened  almost  into  fits  and 
insists  on  leaving  the  house !  The  true  history,  so  far  as  the  Com- 
■ittee  yet  have  it,  is  less  sensational  and  seems  in  brief  to 
be  as  follows.  The  house  was,  from  the  summer  of  1861  to 
^spring  oi  1863,  occupied  by  a  Mr.  and  Mrs.  II.     Before  he  rented 
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it  Mr.  H.  had  heard  many  reports  of  its  being  haunted,  but  these  were 
of  a  general  character ;  he  heard  no  description  of  any  appearance. 
We  know  also  from  other  sources  that  the  house  had  previously  this 
reputation.  The  H.'s  constantly  heard  noises  for  which  they  were 
unable  to  account ;  and  their  little  dog  behaved  somewhat  oddly  at  night, 
refusing,  contrary  to  its  usual  habits,  to  leave  its  basket  on  any  provo- 
cation. One  night  Mr.  H.  saw  an  old  woman  in  a  dark  gown,  grey 
shawl,  eind  poke  bonnet  standing  at  the  foot  of  the  bed.  She  vanished, 
and  he  got  up  and  examined  the  room,  satisfying  himself  that  it  was  no 
illusion.  He  never  spoke  of  this,  while  they  remained  in  the  house,  to 
anyone  except  a  sister-in-law  whom  he  bound  over  to  secrecy,  and  he 
is  certain  she  kept  the  secret.  During  his  tenancy  an  old  nurse,  after 
sleeping  one  night  in  the  house,  refused  ever  to  do  so  again,  but  would 
give  no  reason.  After  they  left  they  persuaded  her  to  tell  them  why 
she  had  acted  thus,  and  it  then  appeared  that  she  had  seen  a  figure 
which  she  described  exactly  as  Mr.  H.  did  his,  though  she  had  never 
heard  of  his  experience.  The  nurse  is  dead  and  we  have  her  account 
at  second-hand  only. 

The  next  tenants  are  believed  to  have  had  experiences,  but  they  have 
not  yet  been  got  at,  and  after  1864  the  house  remained  empty  for  some 
time. 

From  1867  to  1875  it  was  inhabited  by  a  clergyman  and  his  family. 
In  the  autumn  of  1867  the  clergyman,  Mr.  B.,  while  unpacking  in  a  dress- 
ing-room opening  on  to  the  landing,  saw  passing  the  door  a  lady  in  blue 
with  her  hair  down  her  back,  who  could  not  possibly  be  anyone  in  the 
house.  In  July,  1868,  a  similar  figure  was  seen  by  a  lady  in  nearly  the 
same  place.  She  saw  it  very  clearly,  including  face  and  bare  feet.  It 
went  into  the  dressing-room  and  there  disappeared.  Of  these 
two  appearances  we  have  accounts  at  first-hand,  but  they  were 
probably  not  independent  in  the  sense  in  which  I  have  used  the- 
word,  as  I  believe  the  lady  knew  what  Mr.  B.  had  seen.  There  are, 
besides,  accounts  at  second-hand  of  two  appearances  to  a  housemaid  of 
a  figure  apparently  not  exactly  resembling  Mr.  B.'s  ;  and  also  at  second- 
hand of  two  appearances  to  a  gentleman  staying  in  the  house,  who 
described  the  figure  somewhat  differently  again.  These  four  last- 
mentioned  appearances  also  occurred  in  1868.  It  is  not  clear  whether 
there  have  been  other  appearances  to  servants  or  not.  The  B.*s  left 
the  house  in  1875.  It  was  then  somewhat  repaired  and  altered,  and 
from  1876  till  now  has  been  occupied  by  another  family  who  have  seen' 
and  heard  nothing  at  all  remarkable. 

We  have  here  the  remarkable  feature  that  the   haunting,  which, 
continued  for  at  least  seven  years,  and  through  the  occupancy  of  at- 
least  three  families,  seems  to  have  changed  its  character  in  a  marked 
degree. 
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I  Bay  add  that  the  ghost  is  said  to  be  the  spirit  of  a  young  lady 

in  the  middle  of  the  last  century  for  her  jewels.     But  the 

ol  this  murder  is  very  hazy,  and  has  its  origin,   I  believe,  in  a 

reo^ved  from  America,  after  the  appearances  to  the  B.   family. 

letter  professed  to   come  from  a  person  who  had  learnt  the  story 

tlie  last  surviving  member  of  the  murderer's  family,  and  received 

kr  a  secret  plan  showing  the  spot  where  the  treasure  was  hid. 

internal  evidence,  I  should  judge  it  to  be  a  hoax. 

I  will  now  give  some  cases  where  the  appearances  were  not  strictly 

t^  but  where  it  would  seem  that  the  previous  knowledge 

by  some  of  the  percipients  as  to  the  form  of  the  ghost  can 

lave  operated  through  expectation  in  producing  it,  since  their 

qmssion  was  that  they  saw  a  living  human  being. 

1  Ae  account  of  an  apparition,  supposed  from  a  resemblance  of  figure 

IbkpOBsibly  that  of  Miss  A.,  printed  in  the  Proceedings,  Vol.  I., p.  108, 

fa  cue  of  this.     It  is  a  reccrd^  as  will  be  remembered,  of  a  shadowy 

Ue  figure  seen  several  times. 

A  somewhat  similar  case  is  the  following  (G.  77),  obtained  through 
ItHensleigh  Wedgwood.     The  house  is  in  Ireland,  but  neither  its 
nor  that  of  the  percipients  may  be  published.     The  first  accoimt 
^inm  Miss  C,  the  governess. 


I» 
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(Jhtthe  18th  of  April  (Thursdiiy),  1867,  about  7.40  p.m.,  I  was  going  to 

^nom,  which  I  at  that  time  shared  with  one  of  my  pupils,  when  just  as  I 

U  reached   the  top  of  the  stairs  I  plainly  saw  the  figure  of  a  female 

kmtd.  in    black,    with    a   large    white   collar    or    kerchief,    very    dark 

Ik,  tnd   pale  face.       I    only    saw  the  side  face.       She    moved    slowly 

ai  went  into  my  room,    the    door    of    which    was    open.       I     thought 

ins    Marie,    the   French    maid,   going   to  see  about  A.'s  clothes,   bub 

imext  moment  I  saw  that  the  figure  was  too  tall  and  walked  better.     I 

in  &ncied  it  was  some  visitor  who  had  arrived  unexpectedly  (Mrs.  S.  had 

4k  10  a  few  days  previously),  and  had  gone  into  the  wrong  bedroom,  and 

a  I  had  only  been  at  F.  H.  a  short  time,  I  felt  rather  shy  at  speaking  to 

■u^en,  so  waited  where  I  was  a  minute  or  two  expecting  to  see  the  lady 

aae  out,  but  I  ivever  lost  sight  of  the  door.     At  last  I  went  in,   and  there 

Qino  one  in  the  room.      I  looked  everywhere,  and  even  felt  the  back  of  the 

kaging  side  of  the  wardrobe  to  see  whether  there  was  any  concealed  door 

hating  into  the  next  room.     This  idea  would  not  have  occurred  to  me  had  I 

been  able  in  any  way  to  account  for  the  lady's  disappearance.     She  could 

lot  have  gone  by  the  window,  as  the  room  was  on  the  second  storey.    Going 

knmBtairs,  I  met  the  cook  and  another  maid,  and  asked  them  if  any  stranger 

ad  arrived,  and  was  answered  in  the  negative.     I  had  never  heard  of  any 

itange  appearances  in  the  house,  and  could  not  account  for  what  I  had  seen 

^  evening. 

Some  years  after,  in  December,  1874,  as  I  was  going  to  bed,  about  10  o'clock 
(Choose  had  been  slightly  altered),  I  saw  most  distinctly  a  lady  in  black  leaning 
wer  the  fire  in  the  room  occupied,  by  tlie  eldest  daughter.     She  was  shading 
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her  eyes  with  her  hand,  and  seemed  looking  for  something  by  the  fender ;  her 
other  hand  was  on  the  chimney-piece.  I  walked  slowly  towards  the  room, 
and  said,  ''Take  care,  C,  you  will  bum  your  face,  it  is  «o  near  the  flame." 
As  there  was  no  answer  I  spoke  again,  I  suppose  louder,  for  at  that  moment 
C. ,  whom  I  supposed  the  lady  to  be,  came  out  of  her  sister's  room  and  asked 
what  I  was  talking  about  and  why  I  was  in  such  a  fright  about  her  burning 
her  face.  There  was  no  one  in  her  room  and  no  one  could  have  passed  me 
unobserved,  as  I  was  standing  close  to  the  door. 

Another  time,  late  one  evening  in  September,  I  was  sitting  in  the  school- 
room with  the  door  open,  when  I  saw  the  figure  again,  standing  on  the  far 
side  of  the  stove  in  the  lower  hall.  I  at  once  got  up  to  see  who  it  was,  but 
it  had  vanished.  I  think  it  seemed  to  go  up  one  step  of  the  stairs,  but  am  not 
sure,  as  this  was  the  only  time  I  felt  rather  nervous  when  seeing  it,  and  that, 
perhaps,  from  thinking  it  was  someone  who  had  no  business  in  the  house,  or 
that  someone  was  playing  me  a  trick.  Each  time  I  have  seen  ''the  black 
lady  "  she  has  been  dressed  in  what  appeared  to  be  black  serge  or  cashmere — 
something  soft  and  in  heavy  folds — with  the  same  large  white  collar  or 
kerchief  on  her  neck.  Whatever  it  was,  I  feel  as  certain  of  having  seen  it 
as  that  I  am  now  writing  this  account  of  it,  and  it  may  be  as  well  to  mention 
that  I  am  by  no  means  a  nervous  person — quite  the  contrary. 

In  answer  to  the  inquiry  how  she  knows  the  dates  of  the  appearances, 
Miss  C.  tells  us  that  she  "has  kept  a  diary  for  many  years,  putting  down 
slioH  remarks  of  remarkable  and  interesting  events,  seeing  the  '  Black  Lady' 
amongst  the  rest."  , 

She  adds  that  she  "  had  not  heard  anything  of  the  house  being  supposed 
to  be  haunted  when  she  saw  the  '  Black  Lady '  in  the  spring  of  1867.  It 
was  not  till  some  months  afterwards  that  she  heard  the  story  of  Miss  M.,and 
the  report  that  she  was  seen  a  at  times  walking  about  the  house  and  garden." 

As  regards  the  story  of  Miss  M.,  Miss  C.  says: — "Part  of  this  house, 
nearly  all  of  it,  was  burnt  down  in  1752.  The  room  in  which  Miss  M.  slept, 
and  in  which,  some  say,  the  fire  originated,  seems  to  have  been  near  what  is 
now  the  drawing-room  and  front  hall.  Some  old  people  in  the  neighbourhood, 
dead  now  for  some  years,  reported  that  they  had  heard  long  ago  that  Miss 
M.'sdoor  was  locked  by  the  servants,  as  she  was  subject  either  to  fits  or  to 
>\*alking  in  her  sleep  ;  that  she  attempted  to  escape  by  the  window,  which 
was  not  a  great  height  from  the  ground,  but  that  the  sash  fell  down  on  the 
hand,  cutting  off  three  fingers  and  causing  her  to  fall  back  into  the  burning 
room.     The  house  was  rebuilt  in  1762." 

Mi«s  A.  M.'8  Account.  j,,,^  gCtt,  1883. 

I  do  not  know  much  of  the  history  of  our  ghost ;  all  I  have  heard  is,  that  she 
is  said  to  be  a  lady  who  was  subject  to  fits  ;  she  was  under  the  charge  of  servants 
only,  and  one  night  she  was  locked  up  in  a  room  by  herself,  the  house  was 
burnt  down  at  that  side,  and  she  was  burnt  to  death.  In  trying  to  save  her- 
self by  getting  out  of  the  window  she  smashed  t  wo  of  her  fingers. 

1  do  not  remember  when  she  was  first  seen,  or  who  was  the  first  to  see 
hor«  but  two  of  my  sisters  saw  her,  when  they  were  quite  young,  at  different 
times.  One  of  them  was  coming  out  of  tlie  nursery,  which  is  at  one  end  of 
a  paasagte,  and  she  saw  this  lady  standing  in  the  doorway  of  the  room  at<  the 
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end.  My  sister  was  much  frightened,  and  called  out  that  there  was 
with  a  white  face  looking  at  her  ;  when  some  one  came,  the  woman 
I  forget  how  she  appeared  to  the  other  child,  I  think  she 
kr  sitting  ia  a  chair  in  a  room  she  had  just  come  into.  We  did  not  ask 
dOdmnch  about  it  for  fear  of  impressing  it  on  her  memory  and  frighten- 
:  Hy  eldest  sister  was  one  evening  standing  in  her  room,  and  on  turn- 
imtitke  door,  there  was  the  ghost  standing  in  the  doorway.  She  disap- 
afanost  directly. 
^r  mother  twice,  that  I  know  of,  saw  her,  both  times  on  the  stairs.  The 
thinking  it  was  one  of  us,  she  called  but  got  no  answer  ;  she  called 
times  but  got  no  answer.  She  says  the  person  turned  round  and 
her,  but  my  mother,  who  does  not  see  very  well,  still  thought  it 
iKat  of  UBy  and  getting  angry  at  not  being  answered,  pursued  her  up  the 
sIhl  The  female  went  into  a  very  small  room  at  the  top  and  shut  the 
4ift  Hy  mother  went  in  after  her  but  no  one  tvas  there.  The  other  time 
Ibkif  passed  my  mother  on  the  stairs  ;  she  thought  she  was  one  of  the  ser- 
which  it  was  afterwards  proved  she  was  not.  My  mother  is  not  at  all  of 
ive  disposition.  One  of  my  sisters  and  myself  also  saw  her  at 
time  one  evening.  We  were  sitting  in  the  school-room  rather  late  ; 
ttHiis  hall  outside  the  school-room  with  a  large  stove  in  it.  We  had  no 
If^kitthe  firelight,  the  door  was  wide  open,  and  I  was  standing  facing  the 
U^ad  I  saw  standing  behind  the  stove  the  same  apparition.  She  appeared 
Ml  that  it  did  not  seem  as  if  she  could  be  standing  on  the  ground.  I 
flit»my  sister,  **  Look  round,"  which  she  did.  We  both  looked  at  her  for 
saDBod  or  two,  and  then  the  fire  went  down  ;  we  poked  it  uj)  but  saw  nothing 


Ifwy  one  who  saw  her  gives  the  same  description  of  her,  that  she  is 
about  middle  height,  dressed  in  black,  with  a  shawl  over  her  head. 
Ikawesawher  in  the  hall  she  had  her  side  face  towards  us,  so  we  could 
her  well. 
I  alio  saw  a  very  curious  reflection  once.  I  was  sitting  in  my  sister's 
and  was  leaning  back  looking  up,  when  I  saw  on  the  ceiling  the 
fkksm  of  a  head  and  a  hand  that  appeared  as  if  it  had  only  three  fingers. 
Bbldng  it  was  my  sister's  shadow  I  thought  what  a  curious  shadow  her 
bitting  made,  and  looked  down  to  see  what  she  was  doing  with  it ;  on  looking 
ifthe  reflection  was  gone.  Wo  then  found  that  both  our  shadows  were  on 
tie  floor.  I  did  not  know  until  after  I  had  seen  this  that  the  lady  had  lost 
t»o  of  her  fingers  wlien  trying  to  get  out  of  the  window. 

I  omitted  to  say  that  there  was  no  egress  from  the  little  room  my  mother 
^wed  the  lady  into  excepting  the  one  by  which  my  mother  went  in. 

In  answer  to  inquiries,  Miss  A.  M.  writes,  on  December  1st,  1882: — 

We  none  of  us  except  Miss  C.  put  down  the  dates  of  any  time  we  saw  the 
iSJiost,  and  I  hardly  remember  any  of  them. 

I  saw  the  reflection  in  May,  1877.  I  think  it  was  the  year  after  that  my  mother 
isw  the  lady  go  up  the  stairs  in  front  of  her.  I  think  it  must  been  in  January 
flf  February,  1880,  that  I  and  MissG.  M.  saw  her  ;  Miss  I.  M.  in  May,  1880. 
Iia  afraid  I  cannot  remember  any  of  the  other  dates. 

The  ghost  was  seen  by  Mrs.  M.  twice  ;  by  Mrs.  I.  [tlie  eldest  sister]  ;  by 
XoiG,  M.  when  a  child,  and  also  at  tho  same  time  that  I  saw  her  myself  ; 
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by  Miss  M.  M.  when  a  child  ;   by  Miss  I.  M.      Also  by    IVIiss    C, 
governess,  whose  account  I  enclose. 

I  have  heard  stories  of  servants  seeing  her,and  one  out-of-door  servant! 
he  saw  her  in  the  garden,  but  I  can't  rely  upon  these. 

I  have  put  all  names  with  every  confidence  that  they  will  be  ] 
strictly  private. 

Miss  I.  M.'s  Account. 
I  do  not  think  A.  knew  or  remembered  about  my  having  seen  her  n 
»he  wrote  her  account.  It  was  in  June,  1880  ;  I  had  been  out  for  a  walk 
look  at  a  dance  at  a  neighbouring  house]  with  my  youngest  sister,  and  on 
the  maids.  (Before  we  left  we  had  told  them  not  to  sit  up  for  us.)  Wh« 
got  back  it  was  about  12  o'clock,  but  it  was  a  very  light  night.  I  went  tc 
window  first  that  we  were  going  to  get  in  by,  and  looked  through  the  | 
and  saw  a  lady  standing  at  tlie  bottom  of  the  stairs,  I  thought  it  was  my  mo 
at  first.  She  then  walked  slowly  across  the  hall,  and  I  opened  the  wim 
and  there  was  no  one  there.  I  could  not  see  her  face  ;  she  was  all  in  bl 
That  is  all  I  can  remember. 

The  evidence  of  other  percipients  cannot  be  obtained  at  first-hi 
I  do  not  wish  to  lay  much  stress  on  this  case  because  there  is  8 
difference  in  the  descriptions  given  of  the  figure.  All,  l 
ever,  agree  that  they  saw  a  lady  dressed  in  black.  The  cur 
shadow  seen  on  the  ceiling  cannot,  I  think,  as  described,  be  regardec 
important,  as  it  is  not  shown  that  it  had  no  ordinary,  the 
fleeting,  cause.  Of  the  accounts  at  first-hand  only  Miss  C.'s  and  1 
I.  M.'s  describe  appearances  taken  at  first  for  a  real  person.  Miss  j^ 
seems  to  have  surmised  at  once  that  she  saw  the  ghost. 

The  next  narrative  (G.  110)  relates  to  an  old  house  in  London, 
the  names  are  here  also  to  be  kept  private.  Noises  again  take  a  ra 
prominent  place  in  this  account,  which  has  considerable  interest,  the 
it  is  perhaps  a  little  doubtful  whether  the  nurse  had  no  expectatio 
seeing  the  ghost ;  she  was  certainly  in  a  nervous  state. 

The  first  part  of  the  account  was  written   down  by  Mr.  Podm 
and  afterwards  corrected  by  Mrs.  H.     The  seco  nd  part  is  from  ] 
G.,  her  married  daughter.     The  third  pai*t  is  from  the  nurse, 
history  of  the  house  is  not  known. 

The  scene  of  the  occurrences  mentioned  below  is  a  large  house  in  Lon* 
The  house,  which  is  an  old  one,  has  been  tenanted  by  its  present  occup 
for  about  12  years.  Previously  to  this  it  had  the  reputation  of  b 
haunted  ;  Mrs.  H.  had  heard  rumours  to  that  effect  from  the  foi 
occupants. 

Mrs.  H.,  the  lady  of  the  house,  has  herself  seen  nothing  abnormi 
the  house,  but  she  has,  of  course,  heard  the  account  given  by  succei 
servants,  and  the  facts  stated  below  may  be  taken  to  be  substant 
accurate. 

Noises  as  of  footsteps  were  heard  not  unfrequently  in  the  dusk  an 
night  along  one  of  the  rooms  in  the  building  ;  these  noises  would  appes 
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to  the  servant  who  heard  them,  but  nothing  would  ever  be 
.Olker  strange  noises,  as  if  pomeone  were  digging,  would  be  constantly 
a  psrioor  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  house.  These  noises  would  be 
[If  two  or  three  persons  at  a  time  ;  and  either  at  night  or  in  the  day- 
Aa  there  are  rooms  on  all  sides  of  this  parlour  belonging  to  the 
tkeie  sounds  could  not  have  been  caused  by  anyone  outside  the 
and  no  natural  origin  could  be  assigned  for  them  within  the 


iKveial  occasions,  perhaps  a  dozen  in  all,'during  the  12  years  in  which 

had  lived  in  the  house,  the  servants  had  been  frightened  by 

I  s  woman's  figure.     They  all  gave  the  same  description  of  the  figure : 

in  black,  with  an  evil  face.     Tlio  figure  would  only  be  seen 

ly ;  indeed  in  most  cases  the  witnesses  appear  to  have  been  t<jo 

ifc^y^ynA<l   to  wait  for   it  to    disappear.      As    IVIrs.   H.   feared,   not 

r,  that  some  injury  might  be  done  to  her  property  if  the  house 

generally  the  reputation  of  being  haunted,  she  had  never  questioned 

closely  on  what  they  had  seen,  being   afraid  to  show  too  much 

in  the   matter.     She    had    always    laughed    olf  their  fears,  and 

to  make  them  forget  all  about  it.     For  the  same  reason  she 

liot  allow  us  to  cross-question  the  witnesses  ourselves.    We  were  forced, 

to  be  content  with  the  following  details,  with  which  she  and  Miss 

us. 

ras  first  seen  about  11  years  ago,  by  Sarah  C,  a  young  ser^'ant- 

about  18.     She  was  coming  downstairs  in  the  daytime,  when  she  met 

and  was  so  frightened  by  it  that  she  jumped  sideways  through 

ire  and  over  the  stair-rail,  dropi^ing  a  distance  of  from  four  to  six 

the  other  side. 

I  fli  another  occasion  it  was  seen  by  one  of  the  servants  going  do\iiistairs 
Ipie  kitchen,  and  she,  thinking  it  to  be  a  visitor,  who  had  missed  her  way, 
lAnd  it,  and  found  no  one  there. 

:11b  figure  was  also  seen  by  the  cook  (m  one  of  the  upper  landings,  in  full 
fi%fct,  and  disappeared  before  the  cook  came  uj)  to  it. 

Ikree  or  four  years  back,  two  servants  were  together  in  a  long  room  at 
ttltopof  the  house,  in  the  daytime.  One  of  them  saw  a  woman's  figure 
Ming  by  a  chest  of  drawers  at  the  far  end  of  tlie  room.  She  called  her 
Mpanion's  attention  to  it,  saying,  *'  Who  is  that  ?"  but  when  they  looked 
^Bt  the  figure  had  gone.  There  was  no  possibility  of  retreat  for  a  human 
kaig  so  placed. 

The  figure  was  last  seen  a  few  weeks  ago,  by  a  girl  now  in  the  house. 
lewas  very  much  frightened,  and  could  give  no  particulars. 

Mrs.  H.  and  her  daughter  fancy  they  have  detected  some  connection 
ifeveen  the  appearance  of  tliis  figure,  and  the  subsequent  death  of  children, 
lo  have  been  lying  ill  at  the  time. 

Miss  H.  took  us  all  over  the  house,  and  we  saw  each  sj^ot  where  the 
gore  had  been  seen. 

Frum  Mrs.  G.  (Nee  H.) 
The  incident  I  have  been  iisked  to  relate  happened  as  follows  : — 
There  were  two  rooms  divided  by  a  fireplace  ;  on  the  left  Iiand  of  this 
madoorway  connecting  the  rooms;  on  the  right,  a  partition  of  glass  to  within 
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two  feet  or  so  of  the  ground,  and  wood  below.  This  partition  divided  the 
room  I  was  in  from  a  steep  staircase  into  the  kitchen  below,  wliich  staircase 
opened  into  the  other  room  with  a  door  that  stood  open  against  the  wall.  In 
the  further  room  opposite  the  staircase  was  a  doorway  into  a  garden,  on  the 
right  side  of  this,  in  the  same  comer,  a  door  leading  by  a  passage  to  the  street. 

The  time  was  about  six  o'clock  on  a  winter's  evening.  Gas  was  burning 
brightly  in  both  rooms.  I  entered  the  room  by  a  door  on  your  right  hand  as 
you  faced  the  fireplace,  and  at  the  opposite  end  to  it.  Thus,  as  I  turned  to 
pass  into  the  second  room,  the  glass  partition  was  in  front  of  me. 

Through  this  glass  partition  1  saw  a  woman  advancing  towards  me  from 
the  opposite  end  of  the  further  room.  She  was  tall,  dark,  and  pale,  dressed 
in  black,  indoor  dress  ;  her  head  was  sideways,  resting  quite  upon  her  right 
shoulder  as  if  her  neck  was  dislocated.  Her  hair  was  plainly  and  smoothly 
dressed  across  the  sides  of  her  face.  She  came  swiftly  towards  me,  and  was 
so  distinct  that  I  did  not  suppose  but  that  she  was  some  stranger  got  into  the 
place.  When  she  came  to  the  stairs  she  suddenly  stood  still  an  instant,  and 
then  disappeared  perpendicularly,  like  one  who  falls  through  a  trap-door.  I 
at  once  ran  to  the  partition,  and  looked  down  the  stairs,  but  nothing  could 
be  seen,  nothing  had  been  heard.  I  ran  down  to  the  kitchen,  but  the  people 
there  had  not  seen  or  heard  anything.  Both  rooms  were  empty.  There  was 
only  a  child  with  me  about  six  years  old,  who  had  seen  nothing, 

A  month  or  so  after,  I  was  sitting  in  a  room  in  the  same  house  one  after- 
noon, when  a  cupboard  standing  against  a  wood  partition  between  the  room 
and  a  passage  was  rapped  as  if  some  one  were  hammering  all  over  :  it.  I 
opened  the  door,  thinking  it  was  some  one  in  the  passage,  but  while  I  stood 
in  the  doorway  commanding  both  the  room  and  passage,  the  knocks  were  as 
loud  as  ever.  I  felt  so  nervous  that  I  went  to  the  nursery  and  fetched  a 
child  about  five  or  six  years  old,  to  come  and  play  in  the  room  with  me. 
She  was  amusing  herself  with  some  toys,  and  I  was  reading,  when  she 
stopped,  and  looked  intently  at  the  partition  just  above  the  cupboard.  It 
was  painted  a  plain  colour ;  there  was  no  picture,  or  light  or  shadow  where 
she  was  looking.  I  asked  tlie  child  what  she  was  looking  at.  *'At  the 
face,"  she  replied.  *'  Never  mind,"  I  said,  '*  go  on  with  your  play,"  and  so 
she  did,  but  very  soon  stopped  again.  She  came  up  to  me,  and  looking  at 
the  same  place,  she  said,  *'  Oh,  the  face."  **  Some  one  looking  out  of 
window,"  I  replied,  inconsequently,  as  the  window  was  behind  us.  "  Oh, 
no,"  she  said,  '*  it  wants  you.  Miss  Alice,  it  wants  you."  I  saw  nothing,  but 
picked  up  the  child,  and  took  refuge  in  the  nursery. 

From  the  Nurse. 

February  ISe/i,  1883. 

I  never  feel  nervous  about  my  nursing  capacity,  or  the  recovery  of  my 
patients,  except  I  am  nursing  in  the  place  where  I  am  writing  this. 

The  house  is  old,  and  like  most  old  houses  has  its  haunted  room,  in 
addition  to  a  subterranean  passage,  which  was  blocked  up  50  years  ago,  and 
from  which,  it  is  reported,  strange  sounds  have  come,  like  the  blows  from  a 
mallet,  and  the  sound  of  somebody  digging.  I  have  never  heard  anything 
of  the  sort,  but  this  much  I  know  for  a  fact,  that  often  when  taking  my  notes 
or  watching  quietly  by  my  patient,  with  a  good  fire,  and  a  light  burning,  I 
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b&ve  suddenly  felt  as  if  a  cool  wind  was  blowing  about  me  so  tliat  I  could  not 
help  flhivering,  and  as  if  fingers  were  lightly  touching  my  shoulders,  and 
more  than  once  feeling  positive  that  somebody  passed  quickly  through  the 
room.  Now  I  have  never  experienced  these  strange  sensations  when  nursing 
in  any  other  house,  but  1  always  feel  when  called  here  to  nurse  that  1  am 
about  to  do  battle  for  the  life  of  my  patient,  with  a  foe  whose  exact  power  I 
do  not  understand,  and  have  always  striven  to  defeat  an  influence  which  I  felt 
was  evil,  by  soliciting  the  protection  of  One  Who  is  Almighty. 

About  four  years  ago  I  came  here  to  nurse  a  little  girl,  five  years  of  age, 
suffering  with  whooping  cough  and  inflammation  of  the  lungs. 

My  patient  was  isolated  as  much  as  possible,  as  there  were  other  children 
in  the  house.  The  room  in  which  I  was  to  nurse  seemed  in  all  respects 
suitable  for  nursing — large,  lofty,  properly  heated  and  ventilated.  There 
vras  only  one  arrangement  I  did  not  like,  and  that  I  did  not  notice  until  I  saw 
my  little  patient  more  than  once  look  anxiously  towards  it,  being  a  largo 
irindow  or  partition,  partly  of  glass,  which  had  been  recently  added  to  make  the 
room  lighter.  The  door,  also  partly  of  glass,  was  at  the  side  of  the  partition 
and  opened  directly  on  to  the  stairs.  One  day,  shortly  after  my  arrival,  I 
iras  informed  that  the  baby,  only  a  few  months  old,  was  dangerously  ill.  The 
ioctor  did  not  think  it  would  recover.  Consequently  the  person  who  had 
charge  of  my  patient  while  I  was  off  duty  could  not  be  spared,  so  when  night 
came  I  was  rather  tired.  After  giving  my  patient  her  medicine,  making  her 
;x>mfortable  and  attending  to  the  fire,  I  rested  for  a  short  time  on  a  spare  bed 
which  was  in  the  room.  AVhen  I  arose  I  looked  at  my  watch  ;  it  was  just  10 
minutes  to  1.  At  that  moment  the  child,  who  had  been  sleeping  quietly, 
lat  up,  looked  wildly  at  the  i)artition,  gave  one  i)iercing  scream,  then  hid  her 
Pace  in  the  bed  clothes.  I  dared  not  look  at  the  partition,  but  turning  my  head 
went  quickly  to  the  child  saying,  *'  Did  anything  hurt  or  frighten  you  V  She 
(vould  neither  answer  nor  look  up.  I  then  heard  a  sound  on  the  stairs,  as  if 
lomebody  was  going  down  without  boots  on,  thud,  thud  ;    so  I   called  out 

'*  Who's  there  ?  Do  speak,  you  have  frightened  us.     Ts   it  you,   Mrs. ?** 

meaning  the  j^erson  who  waited  on  us.  Not  receiving  an  answer  I  waited 
iwhile,  then  softly  opened  the  door  and  looked  out.  All  was  quiet ;  the  gas 
vras  burning  on  the  lower  landing.  By  its  light  I  saw  a  woman  standing  at 
the  foot  of  the  stairs.  Her  face  was  turned  up  towards  me.  It  was  perfectly 
x>lourle88,  the  eyes  and  mouth  were  closed  ;  her  hair  was  of  a  drabbish  colour 
EUid  her  neck  appeared  to  be  slightly  twisted.  I  drew  back  instantly,  for  the 
Eace  I  had  seen  shocked  me  ;  it  resembled  the  face  of  a  corpse.  For  a  moment 
[  thought,  is  it  possible  that  anybody  would  attempt  to  frighten  us  ?  I 
looked  again — the  woman  had  disappeared. 

There  was  a  bell  comnmnicating  with  the  housekeeper's  room.  I  rang  it 
v^iolently,  waited  a  few  minutes,  then  heard  the  well-known  footstep  of  Mrs. 

on  the  stairs.     As  she  came  into  the  room,  she  said,    "  Is  anything  tlie 

matter,  nurse  ?"  Before  I  could  answer,  she  said,  "  The  dear  baby's  gone. 
3he  died  just  10  minutes  to  1."  * 'Well,"  I  remarked,  **that  is  strange." 
rhen  I  told  her  what  had  occurred,  and  concluded  by  asking  her  if  she  had 
beard  or  seen  either  of  the  servants  about  the  house.  '*0h,  it's  not  the 
jirls,'*  she  said.  **They  are  all  in  bed,except  the  nurse  that  has  been  with  the 
tMtby.     It  is  not  the  first  time,  I  can  tell  you,  that  strange  things  have  been 
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seen  and  heard  ;  to  tell  you  the  truth,  nurse,  I  wouldn't  sit  in  this  f '* 
alone,  no,  not  for  a  pension.  One  nurse  that  was  here  declared  thatl^'^ 
patient's  medicine  and  spoon  were  thrown  across  the  room,  and  I  myselH'^ 
went  through  the  nursery  and  saw  a  woman  in  a  dark  dress  looking  into' 
of  the  drawers.  I  went  into  the  next  room  and  said  to  the  nurse, 
that  person  at  the  drawers  ? '  She  answered,  *  You  must  be 
there  isn't  anybody  in  the  nursery.'  I  went  back  to  see  and  the  womaii4* 
disappeared.  Yes,  it's  strange,  but  it's  true,  before  trouble,  sicknedj^^ 
death,  that  woman  is  always  seen,  but  there,"  she  said,  *'  it  does  not  cttp 
talk  about  such  things.  You  know  what  people  are,  and  there  wouldn't  P 
servant  got  that  would  stay  in  the  house  if  they  knew  all.'*  Then  looking^ 
my  patient  she  said,  *^  I  think  she  seems  worse  than  when  I  last  saw  Mp 
**Well,"  I  said,  **sho  has  been  dreadfully  frightened,"  and  I  thought,  bi 
not  say,  if  she  dies,  it  will  be  as  much  from  fright  as  any  other  cause.  A 
days  after,  I  was  called  away  to  a  very  important  case.  My  little 
lived  only  two  or  three  days  after  my  departure.  More  than  once  since 
I  have  asked  myself  this  question,  *'  Was  she  frightened  to  death  ?"  | 

The  following  (G.  468)  is  again  an  account  of  apparent  liauntii 
an  old  house  in  London — 15,  St.  Swithin's  Lane.    The  events  took 
in    1854   and  onwards.     Mr.   Gurney  has   seen  Mrs.  and  Miss  Vi 
Simpson  and  discussed  their  experiences  with  them   personally, 
begin  with  the  recollections  of  Miss  Vatas-Simpson  (written  in  Octol 
1884),  whom  Mr.    Gumey   describes  as    a  sensible  and  clear-headl 
person,  and  who  has  never  had  any  other  hallucination,   veridical 
otherwise. 

From  Miss  Mary  E.  Vatas-Simpson. 

I  remember  well  (when  a  little  girl,  with  a  sister  and  brothers  young 
than  myself)  an  old  lady  who  proved  the  greatest  trouble  we  children  ha 
iirst  because  she  was  a  mystery,  and  secondly  because  she  got  us  into  troul 
with  our  father.  It  happened  in  this  way.  Ours  was  an  old  house,  the  dinin 
room  at  the  top,  three  windows  front,  a  fireplace  each  end,  two  doc 
opposite  the  windows — one  leading  into  my  eldest  sister's  bedroom  and  t] 
other  on  to  the  landing  at  the  top  of  the  stairs,  which  stairs  were  narro' 
with  enormous  bannisters  turning  at  every  few  stairs  into  a  great  squa 
post,  on  which  we  used  to  delight  to  perch  ourselves  to  see  what  was  goii 
on  below,  particularly  if  the  servants  let  anyone  into  the  drawing-room,  whit 
was  under  the  dining-room. 

One  day  1  was  sitting  thus  on  a  post,  when  I  saw  a  tiny  old  lady  wa 
slowly  into  the  room,  all  alone.  This  is  what  surprised  me,  for  this  reaso 
There  was  across  the  stairs  an  ornamental  iron  gate,  which  shut  off  my  fathei 
offices  from  the  offices  of  the  lower  part  of  the  house.  Persons  calling  hi 
to  ring  to  gain  admission,  as  they  would  do  at  a  front  door.  This  old  la< 
I  saw  come  from  the  stairs  above  the  gate,  but  on  leaning  over  I  saw  the  ga 
was  shut  and  no  one  there.  After  a  little  whispered  conversation  with  n 
brother  Walter,  who  was  sitting  astride  on  the  post  above  me,  we  thougl 
we  would  see  who  she  was.  So  we  went  gently  into  the  room,  qui 
expecting  to  Bee  her  ;  but  we  were  disappointed^  %\ie  ^Ba  xvcA.  V5[i^t^,    \  cw 
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tightly  out  of  the  drawing-room,  knowing  we  liad  no  business  there, 
liOHuned  with  astonishment,  for  out  uf  a  door  always  kept  h>cked,  at 
of  the  reiy  stairs  on  which  we  had  been  sitting,  came  our  old  lady. 
the  dimwing-room  to  tell  Walter,  and  when  I  reached  the  top  of  the 
ifun,  I  saw  her  below  the  gate,  going  slowly  downstairs.  She 
oat  of  our  sight  when  my  father  rushed  upstairs,  and  was  very  angry 
with  us  for  the  noise  we  made. 
days  after  this  we  were  all  playing  at  a  very  favourite  game— chairs 
fonn  to  represent  a  carriage,  in  which  we  sat  and  covered  our  heads 
khe  and  white  cott<m  table-cover  for  a  roof.  My  brotlier  (larry  hurt 
Itkrew  off  our  cover,  and  just  inside  the  half -opened  door  stood  the 
dreaaed  like  she  was  before — black  shabby  dress,  rather  largo  bonnet, 
fBod  deal  of  velvet  on  her  kind  of  hanging  mantle.  1  thought  she 
made  a  mistake  and  come  up  too  far  for  father's  ofhce.  Seeing  a 
(«  her  face  I  walked  towards  her,  when  she  went  out  of  the 
dowly  and  turned  towards  my  sister's  bedroom.  I  (juickly  ran 
dining-room,  intending  to  catch  her  to-day  by  the  door  between  the 
;  but  I  did  not  see  her.  Rushed  through  my  sister's  room,  on  to 
:,  down  the  stairs — when  I  saw,  two  or  three  turns  of  the  stairs 
Walter  was  running  after  the  old  lady,  who  went  very  quickly, 
doae  to  the  wall  all  down  the  staircase.  Once  again  my  father  came 
his  office  and  told  Walter  he  would  whip  him  if  he  heanl  another 
We  asked  the  servants  who  this  old  lady  was.  They  looked  at  each 
■aid  **  only  an  old  lady  who  came  to  see  mamma.'*  Tliough  wo 
her  and  were  not  a  bit  afraid  of  her,  yet  no  one  seemed  to  believe 
though  we  children  often  talked  about  her  to  each  other,  we  did  not 
her  in  public.  This  we  did  do  :  One  of  us  took  to  riding  outside  our 
on  purpose  to  watch  our  strange  old  lady.  For  she  always  looked 
deal — or  seemed  to  our  youthful  eyes  to  do  so — and  we  all  thought 
do  something  hon*id  to  us  the  first  time  she  caught  us  under  the 
We  even  kept  a  large  ruler  close  to  us  on  purpose  to  throw  at 
llf  liie  touched  us.  She  was  very  real  indeed  to  us,  and  I  seem  to  see  her 
fib  fividly  now  when  I  recall  it  all  to  my  mind. 

(Signed)  Mary  E.  Vatas-Simpsox. 

What  follows  is  from  Mrs.  Yatas-Siinpson's  Diary. 

Tn  is  very  strange.  What  can  it  mean  ?  The  servants  say  that  they 
Wfiieer  things  moving  about,  and  that  they  hear  peculiar  noises.  One 
—lit  hull  left  us  in  conseciuence.  To-day  I  was  told  by  a  neighbour  that 
ttl people  who  lived  here  before  we  came  could  not  remain,  because  there 
VKahniya  noises  and  sounds  about  the  house  at  night,  and  that  even  his 
Hediildren  were  disturbed  by  them.  At  last  they  became  so  very  unbear- 
4iihe  was  obliged  to  go  elsewhere.  One  hardly  knows  wliether  to  believe 
■ireporta  or  to  laugh  at  them.  At  present  we  have  had  no  nocturnal 
Qilan,  and  I  shall  not  tell  my  dear  ones,  to  cause  apprehension  of  ghosts 

■1  hobgoblins. 

«««««« 

Ihne  must  be  some  foundation  for  the  rumours  regarding  the  sounds, 
■in,  and  appearances  in  this  old  house.  It  has  stood  here  since  the  Fire 
^Imdoa,     The  lower  part  of  the  houBe  is  very  extensive  ;  and  then,  mtv^w- 
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there  are  other  sights  and  sounds,  and  other  nocturnal  disturbances.  Very 
often  a  babe  is  heard  wailing  and  crying  in  the  kitchen,  generally  in  the 
evening.  We  heard  these  piteous  wailings  when  we  first  came  here  to  live, 
and  then  imagined  that  a  babe  was  really  within  hearing ;  but  when,  after 
the  lapse  of  many  months,  the  sounds  were  still  those  of  a  new-bom  babe, 
no  stronger  in  tone  or  different  in  expression,  then  we  began  to  wonder,  and 
to  strive  to  penetrate  the  mystery,  and  are  constrained  to  believe  that  no 
living  infant  causes  those  sounds. 

Then  again,  close  to  my  bedroom  door,  in  a  recess,  there  are  notes  of  the 
most  mournful  singing  the  ear  can  hear — real  notes — soft  and  sad,  but  clear 
and  thrilling.  Then,  in  an  instant,  the  notes  are  prolonged,  and  change 
into  short,  sharp  screams  of  agony.     Then  total  silence. 

All  this  takes  place  in  the  very  interior  of  the  house — in  parts  where 
there  is  no  outside  wall,  but  where  the  wall,  thick  and  massive,  divides  one 
room  from  another. 

Incredulous  as  my  husband  has  always  been  when  I  have  complained  of 
our  incomprehensible  and  spectral  visitants,  yet  last  night  ho  was  penetrated 
with  the  belief  that  there  must  be  trutk  in  our  representations,  at  all  events. 
So  deeply  is  he  impressed  by  the  solemn  assurance  of  his  own  scrutiny  that 
a  vision  did  really  appear  to  him,  that  doubting,  unbelieving,  and  sceptic  as 
he  is,  he  confesses  himself  thrilled  and  pervaded  with  unwonted  sensations 
of  awe  and  excitement.  I  must  write  it  down.  It  all  happened  in  this  way  : — 

After  all  outer  doors  were  shut  and  business  hours  over,  my  husband  had 
for  several  evenings  past  devoted  his  leisure  to  writing,  and  to  sorting  the 
piles  of  letters  and  papers  which  had  accumulated  during  his  illness.  Corre- 
spondence was  behindhand  ;  so  shutting  himself  up  in  his  own  private  office, 
he  directed  all  his  thoughts,  energy,  and  attention  to  reducing  the  number  of 
letters  unanswered,  and  arranging  papers  and  documents  in  their  several 
places.  His  orders  were  peremptory  to  the  servants  to  allow  no  one  to 
disturb  him,  and  I  took  my  part  in  securing  to  him  that  perfect  freedom 
from  interruption,  so  absolutely  needed  in  such  an  occupation. 

This  evening  the  silence  in  the  house  was  almost  oppressive.  My  husband 
had  not  once  come  up  to  the  drawing-room  since  he  left  it  after  dinner.  It 
was  now  11  o'clock,  and  the  hour  for  the  servants  to  retire  for  the  night, 
except  when  we  had  company.  I  sat  with  the  door  open  that  evening.  I  have 
a  habit  of  doing  this  when  I  am  alone.  Tlie  large  landing  and  the  outlet  gives 
more  freedom  and  air.  The  door  of  the  kitchen  is  in  close  proximity — an 
outer  door — and  always  kept  shut.  Opposite  the  drawing-room  door,  across 
the  landing,  is  the  staircase,  the  balustrade  of  the  stairs  forming  one  side  of 
the  landing.  All  at  once  there  was  a  great  tramping  upon  tlie  office-floor 
below  ;  the  door  of  the  private  office  was  flung  open  with  much  violence.  My 
husband,  in  angry  tones,  called  to  the  servant,  and  demanded  ' '  how  they 
dare  permit  a  stranger  to  come  to  liim  at  that  time  of  night  ?"  Which  servant 
had  disobeyed  him  ? 

No  one  had  done  so. 

'*  Don't  deny  it.  Who  is  the  woman  ?  WTien  did  she  come,  and  what 
does  she  want  ?  I  see  no  one  at  this  hour  of  the  night.  Let  her  be  here  to- 
morrow if  she  wants  me  ;  show  her  out  and  fasten  the  gate  again.*' 

All  this  was  spoken  as  if  the  person  who  had  disturbed  him  was  standing 
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lie  go  ? — ^for  in  an  instant,  in  tlie  twinkling  of  an  eye,  tlie  spot  where  he  had 
speared  was  vacant. 

Well,  when  my  husband  came  home  I  told  him.  He  treated  it  as  a  good 
joke,  laughed  at  our  bewilderment,  and  said  we  must  all  have  been  asleep 
and  dreaming.  He  has  such  a  supreme  contempt  for  any  supposition  of 
the  aupematural.  Has  no  belief  in  spiritual  visions,  in  *^  ghosts,"  or  visions 
of  ihe  night.  Ho  is  far  too  practical,  and  only  derides  my  credulity.  At 
present  1  have  been  able  to  keep  all  suspicion  of  these  things  from  tho 
houaehold. 

Twice  lately,  sitting  up  during  the  night  hours,  my  L.  and  I  have  been 
diaturbed  by  that  same  appearance  on  the  stairs,  and  each  time  have  done 
our  best  to  discover  the  mystery.  The  face  is  pale  to  sickliness,  and  the  eye 
steady  and  mournful.  The  figure  is  shrouded  in  a  sort  of  dark,  shadowy 
indistinctness,  and  his  departure  is  sudden  and  noiseless.  The  first  time  he 
came  we  slowly  advanced  to  him,  side  by  side,  quite  silently,  and  with  finn 
decision  of  manner,  intending  to  show  him  our  determination  to  enforce  an 
interview,  and  ask  explanation  for  his  intrusion.     Ah  !  he  is  gone. 

The  second  time  I  was  reading  an  interesting  book.  L.  looked  up  from  her 
employment  and,  seeing  him,  touched  me  gently  (we  were  close  together), 
when  both  of  us  made  a  sudden  dart  forward,  only  to  find  the  spot  vacant 
which  had,  one  instant  previously,  been  occupied  by  his  face  and  figure.  It 
is  impossible  that  we  can  be  mistaken  or  deceived.  No,  no,  we  are  not. 
There  is  n<>  misapprehension,  because  no  fear  quells  our  courage ;  no 
cowardice  prevents  the  full  actiim  of  our  powers  of  perception  ;  no  alarm 
frustrates  our  intention  of  gra2)pling  with  him  if  we  can,  or  of  pursuing  him, 
or  of  holding  him  if  we  can  come  up  with  him.  We  are  on  our  guard  against 
surprise,  and  our  nerves  steady,  i)repared  to  make  a  decided  unequivocal 
effort  to  find  out  who  and  wliat  this  nocturnal  intruder  may  be. 

But  nothing  avails  ;  he  is  not  here  ;  he  is  not  anywhere  near.  Looking 
keenly  at  him  one  moment,  the  next  he  has  fled,  quick  as  a  flash  of  lightning. 
But  he  was  standing  there  ;  we  both  saw  him,  positively  and  undoubtedly. 

♦  #♦♦♦♦ 

It  is  useless  to  contend  against  facts.  Nervous  terrors  and  timorous 
imaginations  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  in  suggesting  the  various 
appearances  and  the  indescribable  sounds  which  pervade  the  rooms,  the 
comers,  and  the  recesses  of  this  great  house.  Superstition  might  indeed 
supply  one  person  witli  food  for  miracles  or  for  belief  in  deception  and 
witchcraft  ;  but  when  there  are  several  witnesses  of  all  ages  there  must  be  a. 
foundation  of  truth,  and,  at  all  events,  each  and  every  one  could  not  be 
deceived.  If  all  that  is  going  on  here  is  a  strange  delusion,  then  all  would 
not  be  afi'ected  at  the  same  moment.  If  it  is  but  a  mere  sensation  or  impres- 
sion, then  it  would  only  be  conceived  by  oiie  mind,  not  by  all.  If  it  were 
capable  of  detection,  then  so  many  persons  gathered  together  would  surely 
find  out  that  it  was  imiK)8ture  and  deception. 

Besides,  there  is  nothing  done  to  annoy  any  one  of  us  ;  no  attempt  is 
made  to  frighten  or  even  to  surprise  us.  There  seems  no  system  or  organisa- 
tion in  all  these  mysteries.  In  addition  to  the  little  old  woman  who  goes 
about  the  upper  floor,  and  the  man  who  comes  occasionally  upon  the  stairs^ 
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then  he  is  at  fault.  He  only  saw  a  dark  form.  Well,  he  cannot  say,  he  was  only 
looking  at  her  face.  It  must  have  been  a  dark  dress,  he  believes — it  looked 
dark.  She  moved  with  a  gentle,  gliding  motion ;  looked  at  him  most  intently ; 
did  not  move  her  hands.  His  face  is  quite  troubled,  and  he  is  much  excited. 
Says  that  he  feels  bewildered  and  embarrassed,  and  is  most  unwilling  to 
admit  the  reality  of  the  vision. 

I  believe  that  he  would  not  have  named  it  at  all  could  he  have  anticipated 
the  termination  of  the  scene.  As  it  is,  no  explanation  can  do  away  with  the 
fact,  and  it  is  useless  to  deny  what  he  has  once  admitted.  Either  way,  he  is 
in  a  dilemma,  from  which  he  cannot  escape.  He  sums  it  all  up  by  saying, 
**  I  have  told  you  exactly  what  took  place.  I  know  what  I  saw,  and  am  quite 
aware  that  it  cannot  be  explained.  As  it  is,  so  let  it  rest.''  He  will  never 
again  laugh  at  us  for  our  absurd  notions  and  experiences  of  '*  ghosts,"  I  am 
quite  certain.  He  is  touched  in  a  way  that  he  himself  cannot  comprehend. 
He  does  not  like  it — his  own  feelings  puzzle  him.  It  will  be  a  long  time 
before  he  loses  the  novel  impression  aroused  in  his  mind  by  that  visit  of  our 
little  old  lady,  who  seems  to  wander  about  our  house  whenever  and  whereso- 
ever she  pleases. 

In  the  above  narrative  I  only  wish  to  lay  stress  on  the  appearance 
of  the  little  old  lady.  The  man  on  the  stairs,  who  seems  to  have  ap- 
peared always  in  the  same  place  and  to  have  been  seen  from  the  same 
point  of  view,  may  possibly  have  been  an  illusion ;  and  the  sounds,  as 
Mrs.  Simpson  suggests,  may  have  been  due  to  wind. 

It  should  be  noted  that  though  Miss  Mary  Vatas-Simpson  has  not 
at  any  other  time  seen  apparitions,  the  family  seem  to  have  a  special 
faculty  for  doing  so.  Mrs.  Vatas-Simpson  and  another  of  her  daughters 
have  seen  them  in  two  or  three  houses  besides  this  one,  but  quite 
different  in  each  house.  Mrs.  Vatas-Simpson  has  also,  it  would  seem, 
some  power  of  receiving  telepathic  communications  (as  one  would, 
perhaps,  expect  to  be  the  case  with  a  person  who  sees  ghosts,  supposing 
these  to  be  a  form  of  communication  with  the  dead),  for  she  has  given 
us  an  account  of  several  veridical  dreams  about  a  son  absent  in 
Australia,  between  whom  and  herself  there  was  a  very  close  sym- 
pathy. 

In  the  narrative  I  will  next  quote  (G.  108),  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
ghost,  which  has  a  very  well  marked  chai-acter,  apparently  followed 
the  principal  percipient  from  one  house  to  another. 

The  committee  are  not  allowed  to  give  names,  and  the  initials 
used  are  not  the  right  ones.  Mr..  Podmore  says:  **  Miss  A.  T.,  a  younger 
sister  of  the  principal  percipient.  Miss  T.,  related  to  me  the  incidents 
described  below  in  great  detail,  and  after  questioning  her  at  some 
length,  I  drew  up  the  following  account  in  her  presence,  reading  over 
to  her  each  paragraph  as  it  was  written.  Miss  A.  T.  has  not  actually 
seen  the  figure  herself,  but  she  has  heard  the  particulars  of  each 
appearance  from  the  witnesses  of  it,  when  the  details  were  still  fresh 
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in  their  memory,  and  she  has  repetitedly  heard  the  whole  matter  dis 
cussed  in  family  conclave,  when  the  disturbances  were  still  going  on. 
Moreover,  she  has  herself  heard  some  of  the  strange  noises  described. 
The  account  has  since  been  read  through  by  Miss  T.  herself,  and 
though  she  declines  to  give  us  any  further  particulars,  she  admits  that 
this  account  is  *  fairly  correct.'  Though  the  narrative,  therefore,  falls  in 
value  somewhat  below  a  first-heind  account  it  is  very  far  superior  to  an 
ordinary  second-hand  ghost  story,  and  may,  I  think,  be  taken  as  almost 
entirely  correct. 

Mrs.  T.  and  the  unmarried  brother  mentioned  in  the  narrative 
are  both  dead.  The  family,  it  should  be  added,  have  again  removed, 
but  the  ghost  has  not,  apparently,  followed  them." 

In  1870  the  T family  took  a  house  in  West  Brompton  on  lease  for 

seven  years.  They  entered  the  house  in  the  spring  of  that  year.  This  house, 
it  would  appear,  is  now,  and  has  been  since  1877,  in  the  occujjancy  of  Captain 

F .     Captain  F has  been  asked  by  a  friend  of  the  T family 

whether  anything  unusual  has  occurred  in  the  house  during  his  tenancy,  and 
he  has  replied  in  the  negative.  There  would  seem,  however,  to  be  some 
reason  for  doubting  the  accuracy  of  this  statement. 

Nothing  remarkable  occurred  during  the  first  18  months  of  the  T 

family  occupying  the  house.     In  the  autumn  of  1871,  when  Mrs.  T and 

Miss  T were  going  upstairs  to  bed,  leaving  tlie  hall  in  total  darkness, 

Miss  T ,  who  was  then  on  one  of  the  upper  landings,  thought  she  heard 

her  brother  entering  the  house,  and  looked  over  the  bannisters.  She  saw  a 
grey  figure  leave  the  dining-room,  cross  the  haU,  and  disappear  down  tlie 

kitchen  stairs.    Miss  T told  nobody  of  wliat  she  had  seen.    This  was  the 

first  time  that  anything  abnormal  w^as  seen  in  the  house. 

During  their  tenancy  of  the  house  this  same  figure  was  seen  repeatedly 

by  at  least  five  independent  witnesses,*  Miss  T being  the  one  who  saw  it 

most  frequently.  The  figure  was  very  tail,  dressed  in  grey  drapery.  The 
drapery  also  partially  enveloped  the  head,  though  allowing  the  features  to  be 
seen.  The  **  grey  "  was  a  light  grey — perhaps  such  a  colour  as  a  white  object 
would  assume  in  partial  darkness.  The  hands,  it  would  seem,  hung  down 
and  were  clasped  ui  front  of  the  figure.  The  expression  of  the  face  was  very 
calm  and  peaceful — a  good  face.  There  was  no  hair  on  the  face,  and  it  was 
only  from  the  unusual  height  of  the  figure  that  it  was  supposed  to  be  that  of 
a  man. 

There  was  nothing  indistinct  about  the  outline  of  the  figure.  The  drapery 
was  shapeless — that  is,  it  had  no  definite  shape,  such  as  that  of  a  dressing- 
gown,  or  a  monk's  gown,  — but  the  lines  of  it  were  firm  and  clear.  But  the 
whole  figure  was  shadowy  and  unsubstantial-looking.  It  was  never  seen  save 
in  the  dark,  and  would  appear,  therefore,  to  have  been  faintly  luminous,  for 
it  was  seen  in  all  parts  of  the  house,  and  sometimes  in  rooms  almost  entirely 

dark.     The  figure  was  seen  cliiefly  in  Miss  T 's  room,  or  on  the  landing 

near  ;  but  it 'was  also  seen  on  the  bath-room  steps,  on  the  stairs,   in  the 

*  It  does  not  seem  quite  clear  that  the  figure  was  always  identical. 
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dining-room,  and  in  other  bedrooms.  The  figure  never  moved  its  head  or 
handSf  and  never  spoke  or  made,  apparently,  any  sound  (with  one  exception 
to  be  noted  below). 

Sometimes  Miss  T would  see  it  when  in  bed,  and  she  would  then 

frequently  put  her  head  under  the  clothes  to  avoid  it.  But  if  she  saw  it 
when  she  was  about  the  house  she  would  always  look  at  it  until  the  figure 
vanished.  But  she  is  quite  unable  to  say  whether  she  looked  at  it  for 
minutes  or  seconds.  It  would  finally  vanish  quite  suddenly.  Occasionally, 
however,  it  would  glide  away  into  another  room.  The  figure  never  walked ; 
it  glided.     There  was  never  any  sound, accompanying  its  movements. 

The  figure  was  next  seen  by  an  old  nurse,  Mrs.  N ,  who  met  it  on 

the  stairs  (?  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  1871).  She  looked  at 
the  figure  until  it  vanished.  She  also  told  nobody  at  the  time  of  what  she 
had  seen. 

Some  time  afterwards  a  friend  of  the  family  was  sta3ring  in  the  house. 
She  complained,  on  the  morning  after  her  arrival,  that  she  had  been  kept 
awake  by  the  noise  of  furniture,  <&c.,  being  moved  about  in  the  rooms  above 
her.  These  rooms  were  occupied,  and  no  one  else  had  heard  the  noises  com- 
plained of.  But  the  occurrence  led  to  a  general  family  discussion.  Unac- 
countable noises  had  been  often  heard  before  in  the  house,  and  Miss  T 

and  Mrs.  N then  mentioned,  for  the  first  time,  the  figure  which  they 

had  seen. 

Mr.  T ,  the  brother,  also  saw  the  figure  frequently  ;  on  one  occasion 

it  was  in  the  hall,  when  he  opened  the  front  door.  On  another  when  re- 
turning from  his  club  late  one  night,  he  saw  the  figure  from  the  street,  stand- 
ing at  the  drawing-room  window. 

Miss  T frequently  saw  the  figure  in  her  room  standing  at  her  bedside, 

and  on  the  landing  near  her  room.  Sometimes  she  woke  in  tlie  night,  and 
found  it  at  her  bedside. 

K ,  the  cook,  complained  angrily  to  his  wife  that  one  of  the  other 

servants  would  sometimes  come  into  his  room  at  night.  He  had,  at  that 
time,  not  heard  of  the  figure  being  seen,  but  he  subsequently  connected 
these  appearances  with  the  figure. 

R T ,  then  a  little  boy  of  seven,  was  sleeping  in  tlie  same  room 

as  Miss  T .     He  complained  one  morning  that  he  had  had  a  "horrid 

night"!  he  had  been  awake,  and  had  seen  L (Miss  T )  standing  at 

his  bedside  in  her  night-dress,  "  only  it  wasn't  L ."     Of  course,  nothing 

had  ever  been  told  the  child  about  the  figure  which  had  been  seen.  It  is  not 
clear  whether  any  peculiar  feelings  accompanied  the  appearance  of  the  figure; 

but  Miss  T when  in  her  room,  frequently  expressed  a  feeling  which  she 

says  is  quite  indescribable.  This  feeling  she  always  attributed  to  the  pre- 
sence of  a  figure  in  the  room,  though  she  was  unable  on  such  occasions  to 
see  it. 

Miss  T would  very  often  hear  footsteps  and  sighs  in  her  room,  as  if 

someone  were  walking  about  and  sighing.     The  most  unaccountable  noises 

were  heard  all  over  the  house  throughout  the  whole  of  these  seven  years 

most  frequently  in  the  autumn.  Footsteps,  knocks  at  the  door,  bells  rung 
in  tlie  daytime,  &c.,  &c.  There  were  also  noises  as  if  a  heavy  weight,  such 
as  a  bundle  of  clothes,  had  been  dropped  from  a  great  height  on  to  one  of 
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ihe  landings — the  sound  was  loud,  but  muffled.  These  noises,  except  the 
bell-ringing,  were  heard  almost  invariably  at  night. 

Sometimes  two  or  three  people  heard  the  noises,  or  were  woke  up  by  them. 
At  other  times  only  one  person  would  hear  them.     On  one  New  Year's  Eve, 

when  Miss  T and  N were  alone  in  the  house,  N came  up  from 

the  kitchen  to  the  dining-room  where  Miss  T was  sitting,  to  see  what 

was  the  matter.     He  had  heard  loud  noises,  as  of  furniture  being  dragged 

about  in  the  dining-room.     Miss  T had  heard  nothing,  and  the  house 

seemed  perfectly  quiet. 

On  another  occasion  Miss  T heard  the  same  noise,  as  of  furniture 

being  moved,   <S:c.,  in  the  room  above  hers,    which  was  occupied  by  her 

brother,  Mr.  T .    She  went  up  to  see  what  was  the  matter,  and  knocked 

at  his  door,  but  he  was  fast  asleep.  These  noises,  as  of  furniture  being  moved 
about — ^always  in  the  room  above — were  of  frequent  occurrence. 

This  house  formerly  belonged  to  a  Mr.  G ,  an  artist,  who  has  now  sold 

it.     He  was  very  anxious  for  Mrs.  T to  buy  it.     A  few  months  after  the 

T family  had  been  in  the  house,  and  before  they  had  experienced  any- 
thing unusual,  Mr.  G came  to  see  Mrs.  T and  asked  her  if  she  was 

quite  comfortable  in  the  house.  As  she  rented  the  house  unfurnished,  tlie 
question  struck  her  as  odd,  and  she  remarked  upon  it  at  the  time. 

In  the  autumn  of  1877  the  T family  removed  to  another  house  in  the 

same  neighbourhood,  where  they  remained  until  April,  1880.     Miss  T 

was  abroad  dui-ing  the  winters  of  1877  and  1878  ;  but  was  in  the  house  during 
the  summer  months  of  the  latter  year.     She  finally  returned  in  the  spring  of 

1879.     It  is  to  bo  noted  that  the  T 's  had  never  mentioned   the  subject 

of  visions  and  disturbances  to  even  their  n^ost  intimate  friends  wliilst  they 
were  still  in  the  first  house,  but  on  leaving  the  house,  believing  themselves 
to  be  free  from  their  pei^secutors,  they  mentioned  the  subject  freely.     In  the 

spring  of  1879  Miss  T heard   the  same    noise  as  before — footsteps  and 

sighs — but  fainter.  They  gradually,  however,  increased  in  intensity  until 
they  became  as  bad  as  ever.  She  did  not  mention  the  subject.  The  noises, 
however,  in  the  autumn  were  heard  by  all  tlie  household — including  Miss  A. 

T ,  my  informant,  who  being  only  a  child,    had  not   heard  them   in    the 

other  house.  They  were  even  more  loud  and  frequent  than  hitherto,  and 
their  chanicter  had  somewhat  changed.  Footsteps  were  heard  as  before  ; 
doors  were  banged,  where  no  doors  or  only  locked  doors  were  ;  there  was  a 
noise  as  of  a  metal  tea  tray  being  rolled  downstairs. 

There  was,  also,  frequently  a  sound  of  a  person  breathing  heavily,  and 
walking  about,  heard  in  the  bedrooms.  Knocks  two  or  three  times  repeated 
were  also  lieard  at  the  doors. 

A  man'ied  brother  was  staying  in  the  house  with  his  wife  and  little  girl  of 
three  years.     One  night  they  all  three  heard  the  sound  as  of  a  person  walking 

up  and  down  the  room  and  breathing  loudly.     Mrs.  T struck  a  light  and 

lit  the  gas,  when  the  noises  ceased.  They  recommenced,  however,  when  the 
gas  was  turned  out. 

One  night  in  September,  1879,  when  H T ,  a  boy  of  thirteen,  had 

been  ill  for  many  montlis,   and  was  sleeping  in  the  back  dining-room,  with 

Mrs.  T in  tlie  same  room  to  attend   upon  him,  they  both  heard  a  noise 

as  of  a  door  opening  into  a    third   room   on   the    dinvng-toovw  ?loot  '\i«v\N% 
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opened,  and  the  window  of  that  room  being  thrown  open.  The  door  then 
banged,  and  a  match  was  heard  to  be  struck  outside.    All  the  household  were 

upstairs    in  bed,  and  the  boy  became  ill  with  fright.     Mrs.  T had  to 

attend  at  once  to  him  and  so  did  not  open  the  door.  In  the  morning  the 
window  was  found  bolted,  and  the  door  of  the  back  room  locked. 

This  noise,  as  of  a  match  being  struck,  was  aftem'ards  heard  several 
times,  both  in  the  middle  of  the  day  and  night,  and  by  several  persons.  Also 
in  different  parts  of  the  house  ;  but  always  outside  a  door. 

From  this  time,  until  the  date  of  the  boy's  death,  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks  afterwards,  the  noises  were  louder  than  at  any  other  time,  and 
disturbed  the  boy's  rest  at  night. 

On  Christmas  Day,  1879,  Miss  T ,  going  to  early    service,    saw  the 

figure  standing  just  below  her,  at  the  top  of  the  bath-room  stairs.  She  saw 
the  figure  again  that  afternoon  at  the  foot  of  her  bed,  when  she  had  gone  up 
in  the  dusk  without  a  light.  She  saw  the  figiire  again,  more  than  once 
before  she  left  the  house.     On  one  occasion,  when  sleeping  in  the  same  room 

with  Mrs.  T ,  Miss  T woke  and  saw  the  figure  standing  between  the 

beds,  near  the  foot.     There  was  a  noise  as  of  a  parcel  being  dropped  on  the 

floor,  and  the  figure  vanished.     The  noise  woke  Mrs.  T ,  who  wanted  to 

know  what  was  the  matter. 

A  child  of  three  years  (the  same  as  before  mentioned)  woke  up  one  night 
with  a  scream,  saying  that  something  had  come  to  take  her  away.  After  this 
occasion  the  child  refused  to  be  left  alone,  as  long  as  she  stayed  in  the  house. 

A  housemaid  met  tlie  figure  standing  on  the  stairs  one  evening,  and  ran 
down  in  great  fear  to  tell  the  other  servants. 

A  nurse,  on  another  occasion,  saw  a  figure  which  she  supposed  at  the  time 
to  be  that  of  her  mistress,  leaving  the  bedroom  at  night. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  during  these  nine  years  Mrs.  T. and  Miss  A. 

T ,  and  two  younger  children,  who  were  constantly  living  in  the  house, 

never  saw  the  figure.  Nor  did  any  other  members  of  the  family,  except 
those  mentioned,  though  an  elder  brother  stayed  until  1875  with  his  family 
in  the  first  house,  and  a  cousin  lived  with  them  for  18  months  in  the  second 
house. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  cases  I  have  quoted  or  mentioned  the 
ghost  has  not  been  traced  beyond  a  single  occupancy  of  the  house,  except 
in  the  one  instance  where  its  character  seemed  to  change  with  the  tenants 
to  whom  it  appeared.  It  is  true  that  in  other  cases  there  are  vague 
reports  of  previous  haunting,  but  nothing  that  can  be  relied  on.  Nothing 
can  l>e  inferred  from  this,  however,  as,  except  in  the  case  of  the  weeping 
ghost  in  w^idow's  garb,  where  we  seem  pretty  clearly  to  have  heard 
about  the  beginning  of  the  haunting,  there  is  no  more  evidence  of  the 
ghost's  previous  non-appearance  than  there  is  of  its  appearance. 

There  is  in  certain  cases  evidence  of  the  apparently  complete  cessa- 
tion of  haunting,  but  here  again  it  is  difficult  to  draw  any  certain  in- 
ference, because  the  analogy  of  experimental  thought-transference  would 
cei-tainly  leadus  to  expect  that  the  faculty  for  seeing  ghosts  should  vary  in 
different  people  and  at  different  times,  so  that  th^  apparent  absence  of 
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the  ghost  loight  arise  simply  from  the  absence  of  anyone  capable  of 
seeing  it-,  and  because  the  long  and  irregular  intervals  that  are  liable  to 
occur  between  manifestations  make  it  difficult  to  determine  what  length 
of  interval  warrants  us  in  concluding  that  there  will  be  no  more.  It  is 
worth  while,  however,  in  this  connection,  to  give  a  narrative  (G.  317)  of 
a  ghost  traced  back  through  a  considerably  longer  period  than  any 
other  yet,  I  think,  in  the  collection.  I  give  it  with  some  hesitation,  as  we 
have  it  only  at  second-hand,  and  it,  and  in  a  less  degree  the  narrative  last 
quoted,  and  one  given  as  an  example  of  collective  hallucination, 
are  the  only  ones  that  I  shall  give  in  this  paper  where  none  of  the  most 
important  evidence  is  at  first-hand,  but  it  seems  to  be  carefully 
told,  and,  I  should  think,  may  safely  be  trusted  for  its  main  statements. 
It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  after  taking  the  trouble  to  make  the 
investigation  Mr.  Hill  did  not  take  the  additional  trouble  to  record  the 
results  in  writing.  The  narrative  is  given  to  us  by  the  Rev.  Chas.  C. 
Starbuck,  Andover,  Mass.,  U.S.A.,  a  Congregational  minister,  and  de- 
scrilied  by  Mr.  Alfred  R.  Nichols,  of  32,  Lawrence  Hall,  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  as  "  a  man  of  much  scholarship  and  absolute  trustworthiness." 

I  wish  to  give  an  account  of  what  I  call  "  a  well  authenticated  apparition." 
I  wish  to  give  it,  not  because  it  is  any  better  attested  than  a  hundred  others, 
nor  because  it  is  in  the  least  startling,  for  a  quieter  ghost  never  was  ;  but 
because  there  is  so  little  in  it  that  is  unique,  and  it  is  therefore  an  excellent 
type  of  the  better  sort  of  such  accounts,  and  because  tlie  facts  are  such  as 
cannot  possibly  be  strained  into  an  explanation  that  treats  them  as  the  effects 
of  one  or  two  excited  imaginations,  and  also  because  tlieir  entire  want  of 
purpose  or  dramatic  effect  makes  them  more  credible,  and  lastly,  because  they 
rest  on  so  eminent  and  unimpeachable  an  authority.  They  were  communi- 
cated to  me  in  all  their  details,  and  in  repeated  conversations,  by  the  late 
Hon.  Richard  Hill,  of  the  Island  of  Jamaica.  Mr.  Hill  [was  a  gentleman 
cf  eminent  character  and  woith,  a  privy  councillor  of  the  island,  but  much 
more  distinguished  as  the  most  eminent  naturalist  of  the  West  Indies. 
Charles  Kingsley,  in  his  chainiing  book  on  the  West  Indies,  speaks  of  Mr. 
Hill  as  a  man  whom  it  was  an  honour  to  know,  and  regrets  that  not  visiting 
Jamaica  he  had  not  had  the  opportunity  to  enjoy  his  acquaintance.  He  died 
about  six  years  ago  in  the  fulness  of  years  and  honours,  and  in  the  fulness 
of  a  Christian  faith. 

Mr.  Hill,  somewhere,  I  believe,  about  1840,  took  a  house  in  Spanish  town, 
the  capital  of  Jamaica.  The  liouse  was  of  brick,  and  was  thought  by  Mr.  Hill, 
who  was  a  great  antiquary,  to  have  been  built  before  1C55,  at  a  time  when  St. 
Jago  de  la  Vega  was  still  a  Spanish  city.  There  was  nothing  remarkable 
about  the  dwelling  beyond  any  other  house  suited  for  the  use  of  a  family 
in  good  circumstances.  Mr.  Hill,  it  appears,  moved  into  it  quite  unaware 
that  tliere  was  anything  connected  with  it  above  the  common.  Nor,  in  the 
series  of  facts  which  he  related  to  me,  are  there  more  tlian  one  or  two  which 
of  themselves  amount  to  anything.  It  is  the  combination  alone  which  gives 
them  importance. 

Mr.  Hill,  I  may  remark,  was  a  bachelor,  and  his  widowed  Biv&tftT,  "N^xii, 
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Harrison,  lived  with  him  and  kept  house  for  him.  The  shutters  of  his  bed- 
room were  each  in  two  pieces.  One  night  it  chanced  that  the  upper  pieces 
had  been  left  open,  and  the  rain  had  beaten  in.  In  the  morning  he  complained 
to  his  sister,  who  promised  that  the  neglect  should  not  occur  again.  The 
next  evening  he  was  lying  in  bed  awake,  while  a  faint  light  came  into  the 
room  from  a  hall  lamp  tliat  shone  through  the  transom.  While  lying  thus 
he  saw  the  door  opened,  and  a  woman  enter  the  room,  cross  the  floor  to  the 
window,  and,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  look  up  at  it.  Her  face  was  muffled,  and 
her  whole  garb  peculiar,  but,  in  the  faint  light,  he  supposed  her  to  be  Ann, 
his  sister's  confidential  servant.  He  took  it  for  granted  that  having  just 
bethought  herself  of  the  shutters,  she  had  come  in,  unaware  that  he  was  in 
the  room,  to  make  sure  that  they  were  duly  fastened.  The  woman  then 
turned  and  went  out,  but  as  she  was  leaving  the  room  Mr.  Hill  called 
*'Ann!"  She  gave  no  answer,  and  closed  the  door.  Supposing  that  she 
was  startled  at  finding  that  he  was  in  bed,  he  thought  nothing  of  it.  In  the 
morning  he  casually  remarked  to  his  sister  that  Ann  had  been  in  his  room 
the  night  before,  and  had  been  thrown  quite  out  of  countenance  by  discover- 
ing that  he  was  in  bed  and  awake.  *'  Oh  ! "  said  liis  sister,  "  Ann  would 
have  known  better  than  to  go  into  your  room  at  such  an  hour."  She  then 
summoned  Ann,  who  confirmed  her  mistress's  statement,  but  intimated, 
with  a  mysterious  look,  that  she  could  give  an  opinion  as  to  w^ho  the 
intruder  was.  Mr.  Hill  then  learned  that  whispers  were  current  in  the 
household  to  the  effect  that  there  was  something  more  than  natural  in 
the  new  house.  On  what  these  surmises  were  founded  will  presently 
appear. 

Mrs.  Harrison  herself  had  thus  far  not  seen  the  strange  visitor,  and  her 
little  experience  with  her  would  not  have  amounted  to  much  taken  by  itself. 
Her  bedroom  opened  into  the  dining-room,  into  which  a  door  also  opened 
from  the  liall,  or  from  some  other  room,  upon  two  or  three  steps.  This  door 
was  at  the  head  of  Mrs.  Harrison's  bed,  divided  from  it  by  the  partition.  One 
night  Mrs.  Harrison  heard  it  open,  and  someone  come  down  into  the  dining- 
room.  She  was  startled,  but  presently  concluded  that  a  chance  breeze  had 
blown  the  door  open  and  deceived  her  ear  by  counterfeiting  the  sound  of 
footsteps.  The  next  night,  however,  the  door  was  unmistakably  opened  by 
someone  who  came  down  the  steps  and  began  pacing  round  and  round  the 
dining-table.  Mrs.  Harrison  was  now  thoroughly  frightened,  although  what 
liad  happened  acquired  significance  only  from  its  fitting  in  so  perfectly  witL 
what  took  place  at  other  times. 

The  second  time  Mr.  Hill  saw  his  former  visitor  he  had  been  asleep, 
and  awakened  with  a  start,  such  as  we  sometimes  give  when  another  is 
gazing  at  us.  He  found  her  standing  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  and  apjmrently 
looking  fixedly  down  at  him,  althougli  the  muffler  which  she  appeared  to  wear 
concealed  her  face.  He  asked  her  who  she  was,  and  what  she  wanted.  She 
made  no  answer,  but  turned  and  went  out. 

Putting  together  his  own  remembrances  and  the  description  of  others 
who  had  seen  her,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  she  wore  the  garb  which 
was  in  use  in  the  colony  in  the  reign  of  George  the  First,  that  is  about  115 
years  earlier. 

He  only  knew  of  her  coming  once  again  into  his  bedroom.     There  was 
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an  old  negro  woman,  to  whom,  in  tlie  intermediate  period  of  apprenticeship 
between  sUveiy  and  full  freedom,  which  prevailed  in  the  island  between  1834 
and  1838,  he  had,  as  stipendiary  magistrate,  placed  in  charge  of  the  interests 
of  the  half -emancipated  negroes,  had  opportmiity  to  show  peculiar  kindness. 
The  old  woman's  gratitude,  like  a  true  negro's,  knew  no  bounds.  When- 
ever she  came  into  Spanishtown  from  her  little  place  a  few  miles  out,  she 
would  be  sure  to  visit  her  benefactor,  bringing  some  little  present — a  few 
coooanuts,  a  few  yams,  or  a  bunch  of  bananas.  And  once,  when  he  was 
absent  from  town,  her  gratitude  took  the  grotesque  form  of  insisting  on 
being  allowed  to  spread  her  mat  at  night  in  his  bedroom  and  sleep  there. 
Mrs.  Harrison  humoured  her ;  but  in  the  night  the  door  opened,  and  this 
mysterious  lady  came  in.  It  must  be  that  the  old  woman  had  never  been 
told  of  her,  or  else  even  her  gratitude  would  never  have  given  her  the 
courage  to  sleep  in  a  haunted  spot.  However  this  may  be,  she  at  onco 
Bormised  a  ghost,  and  rusliing  out  in  great  affright,  dragged  her  mat  to  the 
stable,  and  spent  the  rest  of  the  night  there. 

At  another  time  a  new  servant-girl  had  just  come.  When  night  fell,  she 
was  told  to  spread  her  mat  in  the  veranda.  Chairs  were  standing  about  here 
and  there  in  it,  as  they  had  been  used  through  the  day.  But  in  the  dead  of 
the  night  the  servant-maid  heard  them  swung  back,  one  by  one,  against  the 
wall,  and  some  one  begin  to  i)ace  back  and  forth  along  the  porch.  Like  a 
true  negro,  she  too,  surmised  a  ghost,  and  rushing  into  the  bedroom  of 
another  maidservant,  squeezed  herself  into  bed  with  her  as  well  as  she  could. 
In  the  morning  she  tremulously  asked  Mrs.  Harrison  :  '*  Missis,  do  'perrits 
walk  this  house  ? "  Whether  she  soon  left,  I  cannot  say,  but  my  impression 
is  that  my  friend  was  obliged  to  submit  to  pretty  frequent  changes  of  servants 
about  this  time,  tliough  I  cannot  be  sure  that  I  was  so  informed. 

Another  person,  a  former  servant,  had  more  nerve.  This  was  a  respect- 
able and  estimable  mulatto  woman  who  had  had  tlie  charge  of  Mrs.  Harrison's 
little  girl  in  her  infancy.  She  came  once  to  pay  a  visit  to  her  former  mistress 
and  her  little  foster  child,  and  at  night  she  spread  her  mat  for  rest  in  an 
unfurnished  chamber,  through  the  windows  of  which  the  full  tropical  moon- 
light poured  in.  The  next  morning  she  said  to  Mrs.  Harrison  :  "  Missis,  did 
you  come  into  my  room  last  night  ? "  Mrs.  Harrison,  at  once  imagining 
what  had  happened,  replied  evasively,  wishing  to  lead  the  nurse  to  believe 
that  she  h(id.     But  she  was  not  to  be  deceived.     "Oh,  no,"  she  said,   **it 

was  not   you.      You  do  not   wear  ,"    mentioning  a    kind  of   slipper, 

dragging  at  the  heel,  the  name  of  which  I  cannot  recall,  but  which  is  now 
worn  only  by  the  women  of  the  common  people,  and  which,  I  fancy,  is  going 
out  of  use  even  among  them,  having  probably,  like  s(j  many  styles, 
descended  to  them  from  a  higher  rank.  The  nurse  then  went  on  to  say  that 
in  the  night  the  door  of  her  sleeping-room  opened,  and  this  same  lady 
(whom,  having  seen  in  the  full  moonlight,  she  was  able  to  describe),  came 
in,  and  began  to  march  round  and  round  her  mat,  apparently  looking  down 
fixedly  at  her,  although  I  do  not  think  that  at  this  time,  or  any  other  time, 
her  muffler  even  permitted  her  face  to  be  seen.  The  worthy  nuree  was 
terribly  frightened,  but  being  a  woman  of  great  nerve  she  held  her  ground, 
and  after  a  while  her  unwelcome  visitant  went  out. 

One  day,  before  or  after  this  (for  I  am  unable  to  give  t\\<i  aeci^'^wc.^  v^l 
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these  incidents),  Mrs.  Harrison,  being  indisposed,  sent  out  a  female  servant 
to  bring  her  a  cup  of  tea  or  something  of  the  sort  from  the  kitchen,  which, 
as  usual  there,  was  a  little  distance  away — across  a  paved  yard.  The  servant 
met  this  lady  midway,  and  supposing  her  to  be  some  stranger,  and  probabfy 
surprised  to  find  one  dressed  so  strangely  wandering  about  the  servanti, 
quarters,  asked  her  what  she  wanted.  She  turned,  and  with  some  sharp- 
ness retorted :  *'  What  is  that  to  you  ? "  This  was  the  only  time  she  is  evar 
known  to  have  spoken.  Assuming  her  to  have  been  from  the  other  side,  it 
would  seem  as  if  not  even  death  could  extinguish  the  slave-holding  pride  of 
an  old  colonist.  Search  was  made  for  her,  after  the  servant  had  returned  to 
make  report  to  her  mistress,  but  she  was  not  to  be  found. 

One  day  Mrs.  Harrison  was  receiving  a  call  from  another  lady  in  the 
drawing-room,  which  on  one  side  opened  on  the  veranda.  Mrs.  Harrison*! 
little  daughter  and  tlie  little  daughter  of  her  visitor  were  in  one  of  the 
windows  looking  out  upon  the  veranda  while  their  mothers  were  talking. 
Suddenly  the  children  uttered  an  exclamation,  and  the  ladies,  looking  up, 
saw  this  same  strange  visitor  passing  the  windo  w  at  which  their  daughten 
were  sitting.  She  appeared  to  be  coming  from  the  street,  and  to  be  going 
towards  the  other  end  of  the  veranda,  at  which  there  was  only  a  window. 
All  four  looked  into  the  gallery  after  her,  but  she  was  gone. 

By  this  time  Mr.  Hill  began  to  be  greatly  interested  in  his  mysteriom 
guest,  or  hostess,  as  we  may  choose  to  take  it.  He  therefore  determined  to 
sound  his  landlord,  a  young  gentleman  to  whom  the  house  had  passed  from 
an  uncle.  As  I  believe  his  name  to  have  been  Osborne,  I  shall  call  him  sa 
*'  Mr.  Osborne,"  said  his  tenant  one  day,  '*  there  is  an  interesting 
peculiarity  about  your  house,  as  to  which  I  wish  to  question  you.  I  hope 
you  will  answer  me  frankly,  for,  in  my  mind,  it  adds  ten  pounds  a  year  to 
the  value  of  the  house,  so  you  need  not  be  afraid  I  am  gouig  to  beat  you 
down  in  tlie  rent."  He  then  described  these  various  appearances,  and 
added  :  **  Now  what  I  want  to  ask  you  is,  was  this  visitor  known  here  in 
your  uncle's  time  ? "  '*  Since  you  think  so  well  of  her,  Mr.  Hill,"  answered 
his  landlord,  **  I  will  be  frank  with  you.  She  was  well  known  here  in  my 
uncle's  time."  Mr.  Hill  next,  being  or  becoming  acquainted  with  a  lady  who 
had  been  in  her  youth  a  frequent  visitor  at  the  house,  asked  her  what  she 
knew  of  this  mysterious  stranger.  Tliis  friend  infoniied  him  that  the 
unbidden  guest  was  as  familiar  then  as  she  had  been  since  he  had  become  a 
tenant.  He  then  prosecuted  his  inquiries  through  the  little  city  of  7,000 
people,  and  was  able  to  trace  her  back  to  about  1806,  at  which  time,  he  wei 
assured  by  his  informants,  no  one  knew  how  much  longer  she  had  been 
accustomed  to  frequent  the  house.  At  that  time,  he  was  told,  the  houee 
was  conveyed  by  its  owner,  a  Mrs.  Deane,  or  some  such  name,  to  a  pu^ 
chaser.  As  the  i)arties  to  the  sale  were  sitting  in  the  drawing-room,  about 
to  sign  the  necessary  documents,  this  same  lady  was  seen,  as  once  after 
wards,  t*^  pass  along  the  veranda  in  front  of  the  drawing-room  windows. 
One  of  the  company,  noticing  her  quaint,  unaccustomed  attire,  asked  Mrs. 
Deane  who  that  old-fashioned  visitor  of  hers  was.  *'0h,"  said  she  care- 
lessly, **  it  is  a  neighbour  of  ours  who  comes  in  occasionally,"  and  the 
matter  passed. 

J  may  remark  that,  although  this  personage  sometimes  appeared  to  come 
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kAeikreet,  cnr  to  go  towards  it,  Mr.  Hiirs  inquiries  brought  no  informa- 

;ilie  had  erer  been  seen  outside  of  his  house  and  court-yard.     This, 

ci^  of  7,000  inhabitants,  the  great  bulk  of  whom  were  negroes, 

die  sapposition  that  she  could  have  harboured  elsewhere,  and  re- 

lil  all  times  of  day  and  night  to  a  neighbouring  house.      This  would 

tiUe  explanation  even  if  it  only  applied  to  a  year  or  two.  Applied 

oi.  time  outnumbering  a  generation,  and  extending  back  beyond  a 

liikiii  the  memory  of  anyone  known  to  Mr.  Hill  that  was  acquainted 

thousey  the  explanation  becomes  simply  preposterous. 

l1M8  the  interior  of  the  house  was  completely  remodelled,  and  she  was 

rflcn  again.     It  was  not  that  any  hidden  passages  were  blocked  up,  for 

had  nothing  mysterious  about  it  except  its  mysterious  visitor. 

it  was  no  longer  the  same  dwelling.       It  appeared,  as  Mr. 

■ly  as  if  she  had  pennission  to  abide  so  long  as  things  were  as  they 

nch  an  inexplicable  manifestation  occun*ed  to  one  alone,  or  to  more 
▼hose  minds  were  full  of  the  story,  or  in  one  part  of  the  house,  or 
light,  or  for  a  few  months,  a  plausible  explanation  would  be  easier. 
I  the  account  shows,  she  was  seen  at  all  times  of  the  day  and  of  the 
01  various  parts  of  the  house  and  in  the  court-yard,  by  persons  who 
hnd  of  her  and  by  persons  who  had  never  heard  of  her  ;  by  persons 
lien  they  saw  her,  at  once  imagined  her  to  be  a  ghost,  and  by  persons 
suspected  but  that  she  was  a  living  woman  ;  while,  of  the  latter, 
to  believe  her  a  spirit,  and  some  remained  wholly  imaware  that 
nispected  to  be  anything  of  tlie  kind.  This  last  point  alone  is  not 
by  anything  that  occurred  during  Mr.  Hill's  occupancy  of  the  house, 
dk^  it  is  reasonably  well  attested. 
laiy  remark  that  Mr.  Hill,  having  African  blood  in  his  veins,  may  be 
to  have  inherited  with  it  a  certain  share  of  superstition  ;  yet  ho 
eminently  well  educated  man,  schooled  in  England,  and  accustomed, 
a  long  life,  to  the  close  observation  and  weigliing  of  facts,  both  as  a 
te  and  as  a  naturalist.  Before  1  had  ever  heard  of  the  existence  of 
flUn  Darwin  from  any  one  else,  Mr.  Hill  mentioned  him  to  me  as  an  able 
correspondent  of  his,  and  quoted  with  just  gratification  a  sentence  of 
t  letter  from  Darwin  to  him  :  '*  You  are  an  observer  after  my  own 
And  in  the  previous  narrative  all  that  is  really  involved  is  his 
,  which  is  unimpeached.  The  facts  were,  for  the  most  part,  such  as 
to  others,  and  the  conibinatir>n  of  them  is,  of  course,  open  to  any 
le  to  make  for  himself.  He  affected  no  mystery,  and  made  no  confidence 
^it,  but  freely  communicated  all  the  particulars  to  anyone  of  Ijis  numerous 
Btun  who  showed  any  desire  to  ascertain  them.  I  may  remark  that,  ricli 
Jamaica  and  the  other  Antilles  presumably  are  in  ghostly  legends,  Mr. 
31,  during  my  long  acciuaintance  with  him,  never  adverted  to  one  of  them. 
le  spirit  of  the  precise  anticjuary  always  prevailed  in  him  over  that  of  the 
ay  teller.  And  in  his  individual  experience,  with  one  exception,*  I  never 
imed  that  anything  had  ever  happened  which  bore  the  stamp  of  a  visit 
>m  beyond  the  grave. 

*  Tliis  one  exception  was  the  appearance  of  a  friend  apparently  at  the  moment 
death. 
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There  are  in  the  collection  perhaps  half-a-dozen  other  well-atteif 
narratives  of  similar  apparitions  in  the  same  house  to  different  per8# 
who  cannot  easily  be  supposed  to  have  been  in  a  state  of  exoll 
expectation ;  but,  for  various  reasons,  they  do  not  seem  to  me  q]4lt 
on  a  par,  from  an  evidential  point  of  view,  with  those  above  gitfl 
though  they  certainly  ought  not  to  be  left  out  of  account  in  estimaip 
the  whole  evidence.  It  is,  of  course,  quite  possible  by  supposiii(| 
sufficient  amount  of  unconscious  inaccuracy — varied  occasionally^ 
conscious  or  semi-conscious  inventiveness — on  the  part  of  our  witneflM 
to  explain  away  all  these  narratives,  and  any  number  of  similar  ofil 
that  may  be  hereafter  collected.  And,  as  I  have  already  said,  a 
have  no  exact  measure  by  which  to  compare  the  improbability  of  % 
required  amount  of  inaccuracy  or  inventiveness  with  the  improbabiB 
involved  in  supposing  the  narratives  to  be  substantially  true.  He^j 
I  can  only  say  that  having  made  every  effort  —  as  my  pa|E 
will,  I  hope,  have  shown — to  exercise  a  reasonable  scepticism,  I  J 
do  not  feel  equal  to  the  degree  of  unbelief  in  human  testimony  necessfl 
to  avoid  accepting  at  least  provisionally  the  conclusion  that  there  are,  iri 
certain  sense,  haunted  houses,  t.e.,  that  there  are  houses  in  whl 
similar  quasi-human  apparitions  have  occurred  at  different  times 
different  inhabitants,  under  circumstances  which  exclude  the  hypotha 
of  suggestion  or  expectation.  If  this  general  conclusion  be  accepts 
the  evidence  for  the  authenticity  of  the  particular  narratives  here  gir' 
appears  to  me  sufficiently  good  to  justify  us  in  regarding  them  pa 
visionally  as  accounts,  in  the  main  accurate,  of  actual  experiences^  ac 
accordingly,  I  propose  to  review  and  compare  these  experiences  cai 
fully,  in  order  to  ascertain  what  positive  or  negative  characteristi 
they  have  in  common,  and  what  explanation,  if  any,  their  com  dm 
characteristics  suggest. 

In  the  first  place,  we  find  no  foundation  for  the  very  general  id- 
that  ghosts  haunt  old  houses  only  or  even  mainly. 

Secondly,  as  I  have  already  said,  the  evidence  for  appearances  i 
certain  anniversaries  rests,  so  far  as  this  collection  is  concerned,  on  oi 
story  only. 

Thirdly,  the  evidence  connecting  such  appearances  with  some  crin 
or  tragedy  is  extremely  slight.  Mr.  X.  Z.  believes  he  identified  fa 
ghost  with  a  person  who  committed  murder  and  suicide ;  the  oth 
ghost,  recognised  from  his  portrait,  had  died  of  delirium  treniena  ;  but 
have  adduced  reasons  for  some  slight  doubt  as  to  the  unmistakab 
recognition  in  both  these  cases.  A  native  woman  had  been  murder^ni  nei 
where  the  ayah  appeared  to  Sir  Arthur  and  Lady  Becher.  The  gho 
supposed  to  be  that  of  Miss  A.  vaguely  resembled  in  figure  a  lady  who  hi 
lived  unhappily  and  died  mysteriously  in  the  house,  and  the  weepii 
lady  in  widow's  garb  resembles  in  figure  a  former  unhappy  inmate.  Bi 
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this  is  all.     In  nine  cases  we  have  not  only  heard  no  rumour  of  a  tragedy, 
but  no  attempt  is  made  to  conjecture  whose  ghost  it  is  that  is  seen.    In 
i.the  four  remaining  ones  there  is  a  report  of  a  violent  death,  but  so 
\  vague  and  hazy  as  to  suggest  that  it   has  arisen  ^subsequently  to  the 
:  appearance,  owing  to  the  supposed  necessity  of  accounting  for  it  in 
some   such   way.      As   regards  identification,   moreover,   it  must  be 
observed  that  in  many  cases — seven  out  of  the  eighteen  I  have  discussed 
— there  is  not  enough  seen  of  the  face  to  make  certain  recognition  at  all 
possible.     In  this  connection  there  is  a  curious  point  to  be  noticed.     In 
these  eighteen  narratives  we  have  no  first-hand  account  of  a  ghost 
appearing  undoubtedly  in  the  dress  of  a  distinctly  bygone  age.     Mr. 
X.  Z.'s  ghost  would  apparently  have  been  entitled  to  such  a  dress,  but 
both  as  a  man  and  as  a  ghost  he  affected  a  dressing-gown,  which  is  a 
vague  costume.     The  blue  lady  in  the  old  manor  house  appeared  with 
her  hair  dressed  in  Hogarth  fashion  to  one  percipient,  but  we  have  his 
account  at  second-hand  only,  and  both  the  percipients  whose  accounts 
we  have  at  first-hand  saw  her  with  her  hair  down  her  back.     Vague 
costumes,  not  specially  appropriate  to  any  particular  period,  are  some- 
what the  most  numerous  in  tlie  eighteen  selected  cases,  though  in  seven 
or  eight  of  tliem  the  dress  seems  to  have  been  such  as  would  not  at  all 
have  surprised  the  percipients  if  worn  by  a  living  person  in  the  day- 
time.    And  these  remarks  apply  not  only  to  these  eighteen  narratives, 
but  with  comparatively  few  exceptions  to  the  whole  collection.     It  is 
therefore  the  more  remarkable  that  among  all  the  fixed  local  ghosts 
described  in  the  collection,  who,  by  their  costume,  would  se^m  to  be 
connected  with  the  more  or  less  recently  dead,  we  have  no  single  case  at 
first-hand,  and  I  think  only  two  dubious  ones  at  second-hand,  of  an 
apparition  of  any  one  known  to  any  of  the  percipients  during  life. 

Fourthly,  there  is  a  total  absence  of  any  apparent  object  or 
intelligent  action  on  the  part  of  the  ghost.  If  its  visits  have  an  object, 
it  entirely  fails  to  explain  it.  It  does  not  communicate  important  facts. 
It  does  not  point  out  lost  wills  or  hidden  treasure.  It  does  not  even 
i;peak,  except  in  the  instance  mentioned  by  Mr.  Hill,  where  the  ghost 
replied,  "  What  is  that  to  you  1 "  to  an  inquiry ;  but  for  tjiis  incident 
there  is  at  best  third-hand  evidence,  and  it  may  have  been  a  mistake. 
Its  very  movements  are  of  the  simplest  description  in  all  the  cases 
that  I  have  selected  on  evidential  grounds.* 

•  There  is  among  the  narratives  which  I  have  thought  in  some  respects 
insufficiently  evidenced,  a  case  of  a  ghost  alleged  to  have  been  seen  by  one 
|>erson  only,  pointing  out  a  missing  will  ;  and  I  will  quote  here  an  account 
of  an  apparition  ( G.  474 )  which  went  through  very  unusually  dramatic 
action.  I  have  not  included  it  among  the  evidentially  first-class  instances 
of  haunted  homes,  because  with  the  amount  of  detail  given  I  am  unable  to 
determine  whether  the  figure  seen  by  different  percipients  was  ftimVL^x  «xA 
fseen  independently.     But  for  the  occurrence  of  the  apparitlona  t\iQ  ^\\^^tl<2)^ 
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Fifthly,  as  to  the  light  by  which  ghosts  are  seen,  no  rule  can  be  laid 
down.  They  are  seen  in  all  kinds  of  light,  from  broad  daylight  to  the 
faint  light  of  dawn — from  bright  gaslight  to  the  light  of  a  dying  fire. 
Sometimes  they  seem  to  be  self-luminous,  and  sometimes  to  bring  with 
them,  as  it  were,  an  apparition  of  light  (like  Mr.  X.  Z.'s  ghost),  so  that 
the  whole  place  appears  lighted  up,  though  there  is  no  real  light  there. 
The  ghost  of  the  man  who  died  of  delirium  tremens  seemed  to  disappear 
owing  to  the  gas  being  turned  up  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  some 
apparitions,  like  ordinary  external  objects,  can  no  longer  be  seen  when 
the  light  goes  out.  There  is  even  one  case  where  the  ghost  is  described 
as  having  been  apparently  seen  in  the  back  of  the  percipient's  head. 

Sixthly,  as  to  sounds,  again  no  rule  can  be  laid  down.  In  some 
cases  there  are  unaccounted-for  sounds  in  houses  where  ghosts  are  seen, 
and  in  others  no  sounds  beyond  what  may  be  noticed  anywhere  seem  to 
have  been  observed.  Where  there  are  mysterious  sounds  they  have 
for  the  most  part  no  obvious  connection  with  the  apparitions.  The 
apparition  itself  rarely  appears  to  make  any  noise.  To  hear  its  footsteps, 
for  instance,  seems  to  be  unusual.  Sometimes  an  apparition  seems  to  be 
heralded  by  a  noise — a  sound  causing  the  percipient  to  look  in  the 
direction  in  which  they  see  the  ghost,  but  it  is  difficult  to  say 
whether  these  noises  are  not  real,  and  their  connection  with  the 
ghost  accidental.* 

is  good.    The  percipient  on  this  particular  occa8ion  was  Miss  N.  Vatas-Simpson, 

a  sister  of  the  lady  3vho  as  a  child  saw  the  little  old  woman  in  the  house  in 

St.  Swithin's  Lane. 

"  When  my  mother  was  ill,  and  I  sat  up  during  the  night  with  her,  I  heard 

some  one  trying  the  lock  of  our  door,  which  I  had  locked.     I  thought  it  was  W. 

come  home  late,  as  usual,  so  I  went  up  close  to  the  door  and  whispered  through, 

*  Do  not  come  in  ;  mother's  asleep.*  I  went  back  to  the  fire,  and  I  do  not  know 

what  made  me  do  it,  but  I  gave  a  groat  jump,  and  on  looking  round  found  we 

were  no  longer  alone — a  short,  stout,  elderly  man  was  midway  between  the  bed 

and  the  door.     He  went  and  stood  near  the  bed,  but  not  close,  and  while  I 

looked  I  seemed  to  know  he  could  do  no  harm.     He  stood  looking  a  long  time. 

He  clasped  and  unclasped  his  hands  frequently.     Upon  the  little  finger  of  his 

left  hand  he  wore  a  wedding  ring,  and  he  turned  it  round  and  round  in  his  hand 

as  he  stood,  and  his  lips  moved,  though  I  could  not  hear  a  sound.  I  tried  to  flap 

him  away  with  a  towel,  as  I  had  heard  that  a  current  of  air  will  make  these  thing!* 

go  sometimes,  but  to  no  purpose.    He  took  his  o^^-n  time  to  go.  After  seeming  to 

speak  to  some  person,  whom  I  could  not  see,  and  pointing  to  the  ceiling  a  good 

deal,  he  movedy  I  cannot  say  walked^  to  the  door  ;  it  opened  ;  he  went  out ;  it   j 

closed  ;  and  I  went,  too,  to  try  the  door.     It  was  still  locked,    I  never  saw 

him  again. 

"  Nettie  Vatas-Simpson. 
*'  September,  1884." 

*  I  said  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  paper,  that  I  had  thought  it  best  to  defer 
the  consideration  of  the  few  cases  in  this  collection  of  unaccounted  for  physical 
phenomena  ;  but  it  is  as  well  to  mention  here  that  there  are,  I  think,  only  two 
instances  in  it,  of  clearly  physical  phenomena  apparently  produced  by  an  appari- 
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SefaitUy,  tiie  mode  of  appearance  and  disappearance  of  apparitions 
fuioiis.     The  ghost  is  usually  either  seen  on  looking  round,  as  a 
bemg  might  be,  or  seems  to  come    in   at   the   door.      Some- 
it  forms  gradually  out  of   what   at   first   seems   a    cloud-like 
1  do  not  think  there  are  any  cases  of  its  appearing  suddenly 
which  the  percipient  was  actually  looking  at  and  perceived  to 
before.     It  disappears  suddenly  in  this  way  sometimes,  and 
if  the  percipient  looks  away  for  a  moment,  it  is  gone.     Some- 
it  vanishes  in  a  cloud-like  manner,  sometimes,  retaining  its  form,  it 
gradually  more  and  more  transparent  till  it  is  gone.  Frequently 
through  the  door,    either    with   or  without  apparently 
it^    or    goes  into  a  room  where  there  is  no  other  exit,  and 
it  is  not  found. 

I^thly,  as  to  the  seers  of  ghosts  we  can  again  lay  down  no  rules. 

|Oirer  is  not  limited  by  sex,  age,  or  profession.     It  does  not,  so  far 

yet  been  ascertained,  depend  on  any  obvious  conditions  of  health, 

ent,  intellect,  or  emotion.     It  is  not  even  certain  that  it   is 

by  some  persons  and  not  by  others,  although  there  are  reasons 

this  probable.     If  several  persons  are  together  when  the 

i^ppears  it  will  sometimes  be  seen  by  all  and  sometimes  not,  and 

to    see  it  is   not  always  merely  the  result  of  not    directing 

attention  towards  it.     Perhaps  the  truth  may  be  that  we  all  have 

fintially  the  power  of  seeing  such  things,  but  that  it  requires  a  special 

|hkof  mind,  or  body  in  us,  to  coincide  with  some  external  cause, 

flithat  that  coincidence  rarely,  and  in  the  case  of  most  individuals, 

iHr,  occurs. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  question.  What  external  cause  or  causes 

^f     Assuming  provisionally  that  there  are  haunted  houses,  in 
se  in  which  I  have  used  the  words,  what  theory  can  we  form  to 
iqhiii  them? 

I  most  confess  myself  quite  unable  to  form  any  satisfactory  theory ; 

;-«y  theory  which  makes  us  feel  that  if  it  be  true,  the  phenomena  are 

jHtvhat  we  should  expect.     I  have  doubted  even  whether  it  is  yet  of 

\0Bi  use   attempting  to  theorise,  but  I  think  the  investigation   has, 

frtaps,    arrived  at  a  point  at  which  it   is  worth  while  to  formulate 

■eh  hjrpotheses  as  seem  to  derive  any  support  whatever  from  the  evi- 

Sbb.  One  of  these  is  an  account  of  a  ghost  that  opens  a  locked  door,  and  comes 
■to  the  room  giving  a  korrid  little  laugh.  But  the  narrator  had  not  seen 
the  apparition  herself— only  been  told  after  she  had  heard  the  laugh,and  found 
ktt  door  open,  that  others  had  experienced  the  same  phenomena,  but  that  in 
their  case  they  seemed  to  be  produced  by  a  man  in  grey.  In  one  other  narrative, 
ieapboard-door  is  really  opened  and  really  shut  in  apparent  connection  with  an 
ippuition  that  is  seen  coming  out  of  the  cupboard,  but  I  do  not  feel  sure  that 
dnu^gfats  of  aiT  may  not  have  had  something  to  do  with  Uvi». 
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dence  before  us,  in  order  that  further  observations  and  inquiries  may 
be  partly  directed  to  proving  or  disproving  them.  I  will,  therefore,  proceed 
briefly  to  state  and  discuss  the  only  four  theories  that  have  occurred 
to  me. 

The  two  which  I  will  take  first  in  order  assume  that  the  apparitions 
are  due  to  the  agency  or  presence  of  the  spirits  of  deceased  men. 

There  is  first  the  popular  view,  that  the  apparition  is  something 
belonging  to  the  external  world — that  like  ordinary  matter  it 
occupies  and  moves  through  space,  and  would  be  in  the  room 
whether  the  percipient  were  there  to  see  it  or  not.  This  hypothesis 
involves  us  in  many  difficulties,  of  which  one  serious  one — that  of 
accounting  for  the  clothes  of  the  ghost — has  often  been  urged, 
and  never,  I  think,  satisfactorily  answered.  Nevertheless,  I  am 
bounds  to  admit  that  there  is  some  little  evidence  tending  to  suggest 
this  theory.  For  instance,  in  the  account,  of  which  I  have  given  an 
abstract,  of  the  weeping  lady  who  has  appeared  so  frequently  in  a 
certain  house,  the  following  passage  occurs :  "  They  went  after  it  [the 
figure]  together  into  the  drawing-room;  it  then  came  out  and  went  down 
the  aforesaid  passage  [leading  to  the  kitchen],  but  was  the 
next  minute  seen  by  another  Miss  D.  .  .  .  come  up  the  outside 
steps  from  the  kitchen.  On  this  particular  day  Captain  D.'s  married 
daughter  happened  to  be  at  an  upstairs  window  .  .  .  .  and  inde- 
pendently saw  the  figure  continue  her  course  across  the  lawn  and  into 
the  orchard."  A  considerable  amount  of  clear  evidence  to  the  appear- 
ance of  ghosts  to  independent  observers  in  successive  points  in 
space,  would  certainly  afford  a  strong  argument  for  their  having  a 
definite  relation  to  space ;  but  in  estimating  evidence  of  this  kind  it  would 
be  necessary  to  know  how  far  the  observer's  attention  had  been  drawn  to 
the  point  in  question.  If  it  had  been  a  real  woman  whom  the  Miss  D.'s 
were  observing,  we  should  have  inferred,  with  perfect  certainty,  from 
our  knowledge  that  she  could  not  be  in  two  places  at  once,  that  she 
had  been  successively,  in  a  certain  order,  in  the  places  where  she  was 
seen  by  the  three  observers.  If  they  had  noted  the  moments  at  which 
they  saw  her,  and  comparing  notes  afterwards,  found  that  according  to 
these  notes  they  had  all  seen  her  at  the  same  time,  or  in  some  other 
order  to  that  inferred,  we  should  still  feel  absolute  confidence  in  our 
inference,  and  should  conclude  that  there  must  be  something  wrong 
about  the  watches  or  the  notes.  From  association  of  ideas,  it  would  be 
perfectly  natural  to  make  the  same  inference  in  the  case  of  a  ghost 
which  looks  exactly  like  a  woman.  But  in  the  case  of  the  ghost  the 
inference  would  not  be  legitimate,  because,  unless  the  particular  theory 
of  ghosts  which  we  are  discussing  be  true,  there  is  no  reason,  so  far  as 
we  know,  why  it  should  not  appear  in  two  or  more  places  at  once. 
Hence  in  the  case  of  the  ghost  a  well  founded  assurance  that  the  appear- 
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were  successive  would  require  a  careful  observation  of  the  times, 
which,  so  &r  as  I  know,  has  never  been  made.  On  the  whole,  there- 
lore,  I  must  dismiss  the  popular  theory,  as  not  having,  in  my  opinion, 
even  a  prifna facie  ground  for  serious  consideration. 

The  theory  that  I  will  next  examine  seems  to  me  decidedly  more 
plausible,  from  its  analogy  to  the  conclusion  to  which  I  a^  brought  by 
the  examination  of  the  evidence  for  phantasms  of  the  living.  This 
theory  is  that  the  apparition  has  no  real  relation  to  the  external  world, 
but  is  a  hallucination  caused  in  some  way  by  some  communication, 
without  the  intervention  of  the  senses,  between  the  disembodied  spirit 
and  the  percipient,  its  form  depending  on  the  mind  either  of  the  spirit 
or  of  the  percipient,  or  of  both.  In  the  case  of  haunted  houses, 
however,  a  difficulty  meets  us  that  we  do  not  encounter,  or  at  least, 
rarely  encounter,  in  applying  a  similar  hypothesis  to  explain  phantasms 
of  the  living,  or  phantasms  of  the  dead  other  than  fixed  local  ghosts* 
In  these  cases  we  have  generally  to  suppose  a  simple  rapport 
between  mind  and  mind,  but  in  a  haunted  house  we  have  a  rapport 
complicated  by  its  apparent  dependence  on  locality.  It  seems  necessary 
to  make  the  improbable  assumption,  that  the  spirit  is  interested  in  an 
entirely  special  way  in  a  particular  house,  (though  possibly  this  interest 
maybe  of  a  subconscious  kind),  and  that  his  interest  in  it  puts  him  into 
connection  with  another  mind,  occupied  with  it  in  the  way  that  that  of  a 
living  person  actually  there  must  consciously,  or  unconsciously  be  ;  while 
he  does  not  get  into  similar  communication  with  Uie  same,  or  with 
other  persons  elsewhere. 

If  notwithstanding  these  difficulties,  it  be  true  that  haunting 
is  due  in  any  way  to  the  agency  of  deceajsed  persons,  and 
conveys  a  definite  idea  of  them  to  the  percipients  through  the  resem- 
blance to  them  of  the  apparition,  then  by  patiently  continuing  our 
investigations  we  may  expect,  sooner  or  later,  to  obtain  a  sufficient 
amount  of  evidence  to  connect  clearly  the  commencement  of  hauntings 
with  the  death  of  particular  persons,  and  to  establish  clearly  the  likeness 
of  the  apparition  to  those  persons.  The  fact  that  almost  everybody  is 
now  photographed  ought  to  be  of  material  assistance  in  obtaining 
evidence  of  this  latter  kind. 

My  third  theory  dispenses  with  the  agency  of  disembodied  spirits, 
but  involves  us  in  other  and  perhaps  equally  great  improbabilities.  It 
is  that  the  first  appearance  is  a  purely  subjective  hallucination 
and  that  the  subsequent  similar  appearances  both  to  the  original 
percipient  and  to  others,  are  the  result  of  the  first  appearance ; 
unconscious  expectancy  causing  them  in  the  case  of  the  original 
percipient,  and  some  sort  of  telepathic  communication  from  the  original 
percipient  in  the  case  of  others.  In  fact,  it  assumes  that  a  tendency 
to  a  particular  hallucination  is  in  a  way  infectious.    li  tVda  tYkftorj  \ife 
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true  I  should  expect  to  find  that  the  apparently  independent 
appeai'ances  after  the  first,  depended  on  the  percipient's  having  had  some 
sort  of  intercourse  with  some  one  who  had  seen  the  ghost  before,  and 
that  any  decided  discontinuity  of  occupancy  would  stop  the  haunting. 
I  should  also  expect  to  find,  as  we  do  in  one  of  the  cases  I  have  quoted, 
that  sometimes  the  supposed  ghost  would  follow  the  family  from  one 
abode  to  another,  appearing  to  haunt  them  rather  than  any  particular 
house. 

The  fourth  theory  that  I  shall  mention  is  one  which  I  can 
hardly  expect  to  appear  plausible,  and  which,  therefore,  I  only 
introduce  because  I  think  that  it  corresponds  best  to  a  certain  part  of 
the  evidence  ; — and,  as  I  have  already  said,  considering  the  altogether 
tentative  way  in  which  we  are  inevitably  dealing  with  this  obscure 
subject,  it  is  as  well  to  express  definitely  every  hypothesis  which  an 
impartial  consideration  of  the  facts  suggests.  It  is  that  there  is  some- 
thing in  the  actual  building  itself — some  subtle  physical  influence — 
which  produces  in  the  brain  that  effect  which,  in  its  turn,  becomes  the 
cause  of  a  hallucination.  It  is  certainly  difl^cult  on  this  hypothesis 
alone  to  suppose  that  the  hallucinations  of  different  people  would  be 
similar,  but  we  might  account  for  this  by  a  combination  of  this 
hypothesis  and  the  last.  The  idea  is  suggested  by  the  case  of  which  I 
have  given  an  abstract,  where  the  haunting  continued  through  more 
than  one  occupancy,  but  changed  its  character  j  and  if  there  be  any 
truth  in  the  theory,  I  should  expect  in  time  to  obtain  a  good  deal  more 
evidence  of  this  kind,  combined  with  evidence  that  the  same  persons  do 
not  as  a  rule  encounter  ghosts  elsewhere.  I  should  also  expect  evidence 
to  be  forthcoming  supporting  the  popular  idea  that  repairs  and  altera- 
tions of  the  building  sometimes  cause  the  haunting  to  cease.* 

As  I  have  said,  the  evidence  before  us  is  quite  inadequate  to  enable 
us  to  decide  among  these  theories,  or  even  to  say  that  any  one  of 
them  is  strongly  supported  by  it.  The  only  thing  to  be  done,  therefore, 
is  to  obtain  more  evidence,  both  for  the  occurrence  of  the  phenomena 

*  In  an  earlier  part  of  this  paper,  I  mentioned  cases  of  haunted  houses  where 
the  apparitions  are  various,  and  might  therefore  all  of  them  be  merely  subjective 
hallucinations,  sometimes,  perhaps,  caused  by  expectancy.  It  is ,  cf  course,  also 
possible  to  explain  these  cases  by  the  hypothesis  we  are  now  discussing.  Another 
class  of  cases  is,  perhaps,  worth  mentioning  in  this  connection.  We  have  in  the 
collection  two  cases  of  what  was  believed  by  the  narrators  to  be  a  quite  peculiar 
feeling  of  discomfort,  in  houses  where  xioncealed,  and  long  since  decomposed 
bodies  were  subsequently  found.  Such  feelings  are  seldom  clearly  defined  enough 
to  have  much  evidential  value,  for  others,  at  any  rate,  than  the  percipient ;  even 
though  mentioned  beforehand,  and  definitely  connected  with  the  place  where  the 
skeleton  was.  But  if  there  be  really  any  connection  between  the  skeleton  and 
the  feeling,  it  may  possibly  be  a  subtle  physical  influence  such  as  I  am 
suggesting. 
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in  question^  and  about  the  houses  where  they  occur,  their  former  inhabi- 
tants and  history.  The  investigation  is  likely  to  be  a  long  and  laborious 
one,  for  the  dif&culties  of  tracing  back  such  unrecorded  history  are 
often  very  great,  and  sometimes  insuperable ;  and  even  if  we  could  learn 
all  the  facts  bearing  on  the  question  in  any  particular  case,  we  should 
still  very  likely  find  it  di£&cult  to  draw  the  right  conclusion,  owing  to 
the  rare  and  irregular  appearances  of  most  ghosts,  and  the  consequent 
difficulty  of  determining  definitely  the  times  at  which  haunting  begins 
or  ends.  Nevertheless,  without  such  investigation  we  cannot  hope  to 
learn  the  true  explanation  of  the  phenomena ;  and  the  evidence  already 
collected  seems  to  warrant  us  in  thinking  that  it  is  worth  undertaking, 
and  not  likely  to  be  fruitless.  In  the  meanwhile,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
all  who  take  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  subject,  and  have  the  good 
fortune  to  live  in  haunted  houses  themselves,  and  to  see  ghosts,  will  help 
in  the  search  for  the  truth,  by  finding  out  all  they  can,  botli  about  their 
own  experiences  and  those  of  others,  and  about  the  history  of  the 
houses  they  live  in. 

And  I  should  like  to  say  here  that  it  would  be  a  great  pity  if  any  one 
thought  that  hallucinations,  when  not  veridical,  were  indications  of 
anything  seriously  amiss  with  the  brain.  This  is  entirely  unsupported 
by  the  evidence  collected  by  the  Society.  Hallucinations  are,  no 
doubt,  sometimes  symptoms  of  disturbance  produced  by  overwork  or 
other  causes,  but  so  are  headaches,  and  no  one  is  either  ashamed  of  a 
headache,  or  particularly  alarmed  by  it.  Moreover,  if  the  theory  that  the 
ghosts  of  haunted  houses  have  their  origin  in  unveridical  hallucinations 
be  true,  one  thing  that  would  follow  would  be  that  seeing  such  things 
is  not  necessarily  a  sign  of  bad  health.  For  we  know  that  among  our 
witnesses  to  such  phenomena  we  have  persons  not  only  remarkably 
sensible  and  practical,  but  remarkably  strong  and  healthy. 

If  we  now  attempt  to  sum  up  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  Society's 
collection,  for  phantasms  of  the  dead,*  it  seems  to  stand  as  follows  : — 

Firstly. — There  are  a  large  number  of  instances  recorded  of  appear- 
ances of  the  dead  shortly  after  their  death,  but  generally  there  is  nothing 
by  which  we  can  distinguish  these  from  simple  subjective  hallucinations. 
In  a  few  cases,  however,  information  conveyed  seems  to  afford  the  re- 
quired test,  but  these  are  at  present  too  few,  I  think,  for  us  to  fefel 
sure  that  the  coincidehce   may  not  have  been  due  to  chance. 

Secondly. — There  are  cases  of  single  appearances  at  an  interval  of 
months  or  years  after  death,  but  at  present  none  which  we  have  adequate 
grounds  for  attributing  to  the  agency  of  the  dead. 

*  I  must  again  remind  my  readers  that  I  am  not  dealing  with  tlie  evidence 
for  communications  at  the  time  of  death,  which  is,  in  my  opinion,  very  strong. 
By  '*  phantasms  of  the  dead,"  I  mean  commonications  at  least  twelve  hoorB 
after  death. 
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Thirdly.— There  are  numerous  cases  of  seemingly  similar  appari- 
tions seen  in  particular  houses,  without  apparently  any  possibility  of  the 
similarity  being  the  result  of  suggestion  or  expectation;  but  the  evidence 
connecting  such  haunting  with  any  definite  dead  person  is,  on  the  whole, 
very  small ;  and  the  evidence  for  the  operation  of  any  intelligent  agency 
in  the  haunting,  at  present  absolutely  nil ;  and  until  we  can  discover 
more  about  the  laws  that  seem  to  govern  such  haunting,  we 
are  hardlyjustified  in  forming  any  theory  as  to  its  cause,  except  as  a 
provisional  hypothesis. 

As  regards  present  conclusions,  the  result  of  the  investigation  will, 
I  fear,  appear  to  many  very  unsatisfactory.  But  I  do  not  myself 
think  that  we  ought  to  expect  so  quickly  to  come  to  a  conclusion  ; 
and  my  examination  of  the  evidence  has  at  any  ratc^  convinced 
me  that  the  inquiry,  though  likely,  as  I  have  said,  to  bo 
long  and  difficult,  is  worth  pursuing  with  patience  and  energy. 


Note. — On  the  very  eve  of  going  to  press,  Mr.  Gumey  has  received 
the  following  letter  from  Mr.  Webley,  the  **  Mr.  W."  of  case  477, 
p.  93  :— 

84,  Wenman-street,  Birminghan, 

MaylSth,  1885. 
Dear  Sib,— In  reply  to  your  letter,  I  shall  be  happy  to  give  you  the 
information  asked  for.  My  wife  died  on  2nd  February,  1884,  about  5.30  a.m. 
The  last  hours  of  her  life  were  spent  in  singing.  I  may  say  notes  came 
from  her  within  ten  minutes  of  her  decease  ;  and  beautiful  as  her  voice  was, 
it  never  appeared  so  exquisitely  beautiful  as  this. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Henry  Wbblby. 
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HALLUCINATIONS. 
By  Edmund  Gurnet. 


SYNOPSIS   OP  THE   ARGUMENT. 

Hallucinations  of  the  senses  are  first  distinguished  from  other 
hallucinations,  by  the  fact  that  they  do  not  necessarily  imply  any  false 
belief. 

A  definition  of  them  is  then  given  which  serves  to  mark  them  off  on 
the  one  hand  from  true  perceptions,  and  on  the  other  hand  from  re- 
membered images  or  mental  pictures. 

The  old  method  of  distinguishing  the  ideational  and  the  sensory 
elements  in  hallucinations  of  the  senses  is  criticised  ;  and  it  is  shown 
that  the  delusive  appearances  are  not  merely  imaginedf  but  are  actually 
seen  and  Jieard — the  hallucination  differing  from  an  ordinary  percept 
only  in  the  fact  of  lacking  an  objective  basis. 

The  controversy  as  to  the  physiological  starting-point  of  the 
phenomena  is  briefly  sketched  ;  and  it  is  shown  that  the  creation 
of  sensory  hallucinations,  which  is  central  and  the  work  of  the 
brain,  is  quite  distinct  from  the  excitation  or  initiation  of  them,  which 
may  be  periplieral  and  due  to  some  other  part  of  the  body  that  sets 
the  brain  to  work. 

This  excitation  may  even  be  due  to  some  objective  external  cause, 
as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  view  of  an  imaginary  object  may  some- 
times be  affected,  in  just  the  same  way  as  the  view  of  a  real  one  would 
be,  by  a  prism  or  a  mirror.  The  imaginary  object  becomes  (so  to  speak) 
attached  to  some  point  de  repere — some  visible  point  or  mark,  at  or  near 
the  place  where  it  is  seen — and  is  thus  made  to  follow  the  course  of  any 
optical  illusions  to  which  the  said  point  or  mark  is  subjected.  But  this 
dependence  on  an  external  stimulus  does  not  affect  the  fact  that  the 
actual  sensory  element  in  the  hallucination  is  in  these,  as  in  all  other 
cases,  created  and  imposed  by  the  brain. 

There  are,  however,  a  large  number  of  hallucinations  which  we  must 
suppose  to  be  centrally  initiated^  as  well  as  centrally  created.  Cases  are 
considered  where  the  hypothesis  that  the  hallucination  depends  on  an 
external  stimulus,  if  possible,  is  yet  very  doubtful ;  for  instance,  where 
the  imaginary  object  is  seen  in  free  cpace;  or  where  it  appears  to 
move  independently  of  the  eye.  But  there  are  many  other  cases 
where  the  said  hypothesis  is  plainly  excluded ;  and  where  the  excita- 
tion or  initiation,  if  it  does  not  take  place  in  the  brain,  can  otkl^  V^ 
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due  to  some  morbid  disturbance  in  the  sense-organs  themselves.  A 
yariety  of  instances  are  adduced  where  the  assumption  of  such  a  morbid 
disturbance  would  be  gratuitous  or  impossible ;  as,  especially,  in 
auditory  hallucinations  ;  in  hallucinations  which  conform  to  the  course 
of  some  more  general  delusion  ;  in  hallucinations  which  are  voluntarily 
originated  ;  and  in  the  so-called  "  psychic  "  hallucinations,  of  which  a 
new  explanation  is  offered.  A  further  argument  for  the  central  initia- 
tion is  drawn  from  the  fact  that  repose  of  the  sense-organs  seems  a  con- 
dition favourable  to  hallucinations. 

This  discussion  as  to  the  excitation  of  hallucinations  is  followed  by 
a  discussion  as  to  their  creation — the  cerebral  process  which  is  involved 
in  their  having  this  or  that  particular  (and  often  elaborate)  form. 
Where  in  the  brain  does  this  process  take  place  ? — in  the  particular 
sensory  centre  concerned  ?  or  in  some  higher  tract  ?  Reasons  are  given 
for  considering  that  both  places  of  creation  are  available ;  that  the 
simpler  sorts  of  hallucination,  which  are  often  also  recurrent,  may 
take  shape  at  the  sensory  centres  themselves;  but  that  the  more 
elaborate  and  variable  sorts  must  be  traced  to  the  higher  origin ;  and 
that  when  the  higher  tracts  are  first  concerned,  the  production  of 
the  hallucination  is  due  to  a  downward  escape  of  current  to  the 
sensory  centre. 

Finally,  an  argument  for  the  higher  origin  is  drawn  from  the  special 
class  of  veridical  hallucinations ;  the  nature  of  which  often  leads  us  to 
conclude  that  those  tracts  of  the  percipient's  brain  which  are  the 
physical  seat  of  ideas  and  memories  were  the  first  to  be  abnormally 
affected. 

1.  Definition, 

Is  it  possible  to  treat  hallucinations  as  a  single  class  of  phenomena, 
marked  out  by  definite  characteristics  ?  The  popular  answer  would  no 
doubt  be  Yes — that  the  distinguishing  characteristic  is  some  sort  of 
false  belief.  But  this  is  an  error  :  in  many  of  the  best  known  cases 
of  hallucination — that  of  Nicolai  for  instance — the  percipient  has 
held,  with  respect  to  the  figures  that  he  saw  or  the  voices  that  he 
heard,  not  a  false  but  a  true  belief,  to  wit,  that  they  did  not  correspond 
to  any  external  reality.  The  only  sort  of  hallucination  which  is 
necessarily  characterised  by  false  belief  is  the  purely  non-sensory  sort 
— as  where  a  person  has  a  fixed  idea  that  everyone  is  plotting  against 
him,  or  that  he  is  being  secretly  mesmerised  from  a  distance.  Of 
hallucinations  of  the  senses,  belief  in  their  reality,  though  a  frequent, 
is  by  no  means  an  essential  feature  ;  a  tendency  to  deceive  is  all  that 
we  can  safely  predicate  of  them. 

If  we  seek  for  some  further  quality  which  shall  be  distinctive  of 
both  sensory  and  non-sensory  hallucinations,  the  most  hopeful  sugges- 
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tion  would  seem  to  be  that  both  sorts  are  idiosyncratic  and  tcnsliared. 
However  false  a  belief  may  be,  we  do  not  call  it  a  hallucination  if  it 
has  "  been  in  the  air,"  and  has  arisen  in  a  natural  way  in  a  plurality 
of  minds.  This  is  just  what  an  idee  fixe  of  the  kind  above-mentioned 
never  does :  A  may  imagine  that  the  world  is  plotting  against  him  ;  but 
B,  if  he  spontaneously  evolves  a  similar  notion,  will  imagine  that  the 
world  is  plotting  not  against  A,  but  against  himself.  Instances,  how- 
ever, are  not  wanting  where  the  idee  fioce  of  an  insane  person  has 
gradually  infected  an  associate  -*  and  as  contact  between  mind  and 
mind  is,  after  all,  the  "  natural  way  "  of  spreading  ideas,  we  can  mako 
no  scientific  distinction  between  these  cases  and  those  where,  e.g,^  the 
leader  of  a  sect  has  instilled  delusive  notions  into  a  number  of 
(technically)  sane  followers.  But  again,  hallucinations  of  the  senses  are 
also  occasionally  shared  by  several  persons.  Most  of  the  alleged 
instances  of  this  phenomenon  are,  no  doubt,  merely  cases  of  collective 
iUtuion — an  agreement  in  the  misinterpretation  of  sensory  signs  pro- 
duced by  a  real  external  object ;  but,  as  the  result  of  wide  inquiries,  I 
have  encountered  several  instances  of  genuine  and  spontaneous 
collective  luillucination.  If,  then,  sensory  and  non-sensory  hallucina- 
tions agree  in  being  as  a  rule  unshared,  they  agree  also  in  presenting 
marked  exceptions  to  the  rule  ;  which  exceptions,  in  the  sensory  species, 
are  of  a  peculiarly  inexplicable  kind.  The  conclusion  does  not  seem 
favourable  to  our  chance  of  obtaining  a  neat  general  definition  which 
will  embrace  the  two  species  ;  and,  in  abandoning  the  search  for  one,  I 
can  only  point,  with  envy,  to  the  convenient  way  in  which  French 
writers  are  enabled  not  to  combine  but  to  keep  them  apart,  by  appro- 
priating to  the  non-sensory  class  the  words  delire  and  conception 
dtlirante. 

Let  us  then  try  to  fix  the  character  of  luillucinations  of  the  senses 
independently.     The  most  comprehensive  view  is  that  all  our  instinc- 
tive judgments  of  visual,  auditory,  and  tactile  phenomena  are  hallucina- 
tions,  inasmuch   as    what  is   really  nothing   more   than  an  afiection 
of   ourselves    is  instantly  interpreted  by  us   as   an   external  object. 
In    immediate     perception,    what    we    thus     objectify     is     present 
sensation  ;    in    mental    pictures,    what   we    objectify   is   remembered 
or  represented   sensation.     This  is  the   view  which  has  been  worked 
out    very    ingeniously,    and    for   psychological   purposes    very   efiec- 
tively,  by  M.  Taine  ;|  but  it  is  better  adapted  to   a   general  theory  of 
sensation  than  to  a  theory  of  hallucinations  as  such.      To  adopt  it  here 

*  See  Dr.  G.  H.  Savage's  Note  on  the  "  Contagiousness  of  Delusions,"  in 
the  Journal  of  Mental  Science,  January,  1881,  p.  563  ;  and  the  paper  on  **  Folie 
a  Deux,"  by  Dr.  Marandon  de  Montyel,  in  the  Ann.  Midico-Psych,,  6th  series, 
Vol.  v.,  p.  28. 

f  De  r Intelligence,  Vol.  I.,  p.  408,  &c. 
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would  drive  us  to  describe  the  diseased  Nicolai — ^when  he  saw  phantoms 
in  the  room,  but  had  his  mind  specially  directed  to  the  fact  that  they 
were  internally  caused — as  less  hallucinated  than  a  healthy  person  in 
the  unreflective  exercise  of  normal  vision.  I  prefer  to  keep  to  the 
ordinary  language  which  would  describe  Nicolai's  phantoms  as  the  real 
specific  case  of  hallucination.  And  I  should  consider  their  distinctive 
characteristic  to  be  something  quite  apart  from  the  question  whether  or 
not  they  were  actually  mistaken  for  real  figures — namely,  their  marked 
resemblance  to  real  figures,  and  the  consequent  necessity  for  the 
exercise  of  memory  and  reflection  to  prevent  so  mistaking  them.  The 
definition  of  a  sensory  hallucination  would  thus  be  a  percept  which  tackSf 
but  which  can  only  by  distinct  rejlection  be  recognised  as  lacking, 
the  objective  basis  which  it  suggests — ^where  objective  basis  is  to  be  taken 
as  a  short  way  of  naming  the  possibility  of  being  shared  by  all  persons 
with  normal  senses.*  It  may  be  objected  that  this  definition  would 
include  illusions.  The  objection  could  be  obviated  at  the  cost  of  a  little 
clumsiness  ;  but  it  seems  sufficient  to  observe  that  illusions  are  merely 
the  sprinkling  of  fragments  of  genuine  hallucination  on  a  background 
of  true  perception.  And  the  definition  seems  otherwise  satisfactory. 
For  while  it  clearly  separates  hallucinations  from  true  perceptions^  it 
equally  clearly  separates  them  from  the  phenomena  with  which  they 
have  been  perpetually  identified — the  remembered  images  or  mental 
jMC<wre«  which  are  not  perceptions  at  all.f  It  serves,  for  instance,  to 
distinguish,on  the  lines  of  common  sense  and  common  language,  between 
the  images  of  "day-dreams"  and  those  of  night-dreams.  In  both 
cases  vivid  images  arise,  to  which  no  objective  reality  corresponds  ;  and 

*  I  have  indeed  referred  above  to  collective  liallucinations ;  but  they  may 
fairly  be  excluded  here,  not  merely  because  they  are  very  exceptional,  but 
because  it  is  a  nice  question  for  Idealism  to  determine  how  far,  or  in  what  sense, 
they  lack  an  objective  basis.  To  put  an  extreme  case  :  suppose  all  the  seeing 
world,  save  one  individual,  had  a  visual  percept,  the  object  of  which  neverthe- 
less eluded  all  physical  tests.  Would  the  solitary  individual  be  justified  in  saying 
that  all  the  others  were  victims  of  a  subjective  delusion  ?  And  it  he  said  so 
would  they  agree  with  him  ? 

t  M.  Taine's  definition  and  mode  of  treatment  become  unsatisfactory 
here.  Regarding  perceptions  as  in  essence  hallucinations,  he  naturally  regards 
mental  images — since  they  are  the  shadowy  representatives  of  former  percep- 
tions— as  hallucinations  ot  an  embryonic  sort.  This  metaphor  commits  him  to 
showing  how  the  embryo  may  develop  into  the  full  product — which  will  happen 
if  the  mental  image  be  then  and  there  externalised,  as  is  often  the  case  in 
delirium.  The  residt  of  this  transformation  is  inevitably  6.  false  hallucination ; 
and  a  special  connection  is  thus  suggested  between  mental  images  and  one  par- 
ticular sort  of  percept,  namely  the  incorrect  sort.  But  in  ordinary  experience, 
mental  images  are  of  course  far  more  closely  and  constantly  connected  with 
correct  percepts,  M.  Taine's  true  hallucinations,  whose  relics  and  representatives 
they  are,  than  with  false  hallucinations,  into  which  not  one  in  a  nullion  of 
them  is  ever  transformed. 
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lirMiii  any  distinct  process  of  reflection  applied  to  the  dis- 
KMbfrct.  Bat  the  self-evoked  waking-vision  is  ezdoded  from 
firfUhoiiiations,  as  above  defined,  by  the  point  that  its  lack  of 
|i  biieaa  be  and  is  recognised  wUhtnU  bslj  snofa  process  of 
j|S  We  have  not^  like  Nicolai,  to  consider  and  remember,  before 
JWlBtfaat  the  friends  whose  faces  we  piotore  axe  not  really  in 
%  Wnjhel  that  our  mind  is  active  and  not  merely  receptive — 
kilt  Hind's  eye  and  not  the  bodily  sense  which  is  at  work; 
to  this  fact,  we  have  it  as  part  of  our  whole  oonsdous 
on  the  other  hand  are,  as  a  role,  pure  cases  of 
forcing  themselves  on  us  whether  we  will  or  no,  and  with 
of  objective  reality  which  is  uncontFadioted  by  any 
|i^  reflective  or  instinctive,  that  they  are  the  creatures  of  our 

ftough  our  definition  may  be  sufficient  for  mere  purposes  of 
ion,  it  takes  us  but  a  very  little  way  towards  understanding 
itore  of  the  phenomena.  It  says  nothing  of  their  origin  and, 
disfcingaishes  them  from  mere  normal  acts  of  imagination  or 
t  leaves  quite  undetermined  the  faculty  or  &culties  actually 
in  them.  And  when  we  pass  on  to  these  further  points,  we 
Ives  in  a  most  perplexed  field, where  doctors  seem]tobe  as  much 
e  as  philosophers.  The  debate,  most  ardently  carried  on  in 
ks  produced  a  multitude  of  views ;  but  not  one  of  the  rival 
eems  ever  to  have  convinced  any  of  the  others.  Still  progress 
Qade,  to  this  extent  at  any  rate,  that  it  is  now  comparatively 
>  where  the  disputed  points    lie,  and   to  attack  them  witii 


2.  Tlie  Dual  Nature  of  ffaUucinations. 

,  of  course,  evident  from  the  first  that  there  was  a  certain  duality 
in  hallucinations.  In  popular  language,  the  mind  and  the  80n$e 
h  plainly  involved:  the  hallucinated  person  not  only 
such  and  such  a  thing,  but  imagined  that  he  icno  such  and 
ing.  But  in  the  early  days  of  the  controversy,  the  attempts 
ng  the  ideational  and  the  sensory  elements  were  of  a  very 
t.  The  state  of  hallucination  used  to  be  treated  as  one  in 
Bas  and  memories — while  remaining  ideas  and  memories  and 
itions — owing  to  exceptional  vividness  took  on  the  character 
ions.  It  was  not  clearly  realised  or  remembered  that  sensa- 
e  no  existence  except  as  mental  facts ;  and  that,  so  far  as  a 
ict  takes  on  the  character  of  a  sensation,  it  w  a  sensation, 
clearly  stated,  as  a  matter  of  personal^experience,  by  Burdach 
er ;  in  the  French  discussions,  the  merit  of  bringing  out  the 
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point  with  new  force  and  emphasis  belongs  to  Baillarger.'*'     He       i: 
that  when  the  hallucinated  person  says  "  I  see  so  and  80^"  **1u(^ 
and  so/'  the  words  are  literally  true.      If  the  person  goes  on-C 
**  You  ought  also  to  see  or  hear  it,"  he  is  of  course  wrong  j 
he  says  that  he  eecs  or  hears  it,  his  statement  is  to  be  taken 
reserve.     To  hiniy  the  experience  is  not  something  like  or  relat 
experience  of  perceiving  a  real  external  object :  it  is  identical  % 
experience.     To  the  psychology  of  our  day  this  may  seem  a  t 
evident  truth.     Still  it  is  easy  to  realise  the  difficulty  that  was  i 
in  admitting  that  any  experience  that  was  dissociated  from  the 
functions  of  the  sense-organs  could  be  completely  sensory  in  oha 
Popular  thought   fails  to  see  that  the  physical  question   whin 
practical  purposes  is  all-important — whether  the  object  is  or  is  not 
there — is  psychically  irrelevant ;  and  a  man  who  has  been  stari. 
the  :mn  will,  as  a  rule,  think  it  less  accurate  to  say  that  he  a 
luminous  disc  wherever  he  looks  than  to  say  that  he  /aiicies  it.  ,^ 
best   con*cctive  to  such  a  prejudice  is  Delba^uf's  experiment,   ii[ 
it  will  be  convenient  briefly  to  set  forth,  for  the  sake  of  sul 
reference. 

Two  small  slits  are  made  in  a  shutter,  and  one  of  them  is 
with  a  piece  of  red  glass.     The  opposite   wall  is  therefore  lit 
mixture  of  white  and  red  light.     A  stick  is  now  placed  across  thi 
Slit ;  its  shadow  is  of  coui*se  cast  on  the  wall ;  the  part  of  the 
occupied  by  the  shadow,  though  illuminated  only  by  irhite  rays  from 
other  slit,  appears — owing  to  the  optical  law  of  contrast — a  bi 
green,  t     Let  this  shadow  now  be  looked  at  through  a  narrow 

♦  In  the  lon«;  and  rather  barren  debates  which  took  place  in  the 
^Icilico -psyc}ioIo<;i(iue  during  18o5  and  ISoG,  Baillarger,  no  donbt,  insisted 
strongly  on  an  absolute  gulf  between  i>ercci>ts  (true  or  false)  and  the  onlii 
inia^^OH  of  fancy  or  memory.  But  his  opponents  ma<le  a  far  more  Herious  misi 
ii  so  far  ideutifying  the  two  as  not  to  ])erccive  a  <liiierencc  of  kinJf  at  tlie 
where  the  sensory  element  in  the  mental  fact  readies  such  abnormal  strength 
to  aug;^est  the  real  i»resenoe  of  the  object.  Griesinger's  statement  {Mau\  P 
€md  Thcr.^  p.  81))  and  Wundt's  (P/<y.v.  i%c/t.,  Vol.  II.,  p.  353)  seem  too 
guar<lc<l  in  the  same  respect.  As  long  ago  as  183*2,  the  late  Dr.  iSymonds, 
llristol,  drew  exactly  the  ri^jht  distinction  between  images  and  hallucinatu 
(Lecture  reprinted  in  Misccllanks^  p.  241). 

t  Wundt  {Phjit.  P.ii/rh.,  Vol.  I.,  ]).  4G3)  has  described  some  experiments, 
the  analogy  of  which  it  seems  to  me  that  this  lirst  result  should  be  explaii 
I  at  any  rate  cannot  concur  with  Delbocufs  explanation  of  it,  which  M.  Bh 
adopts.     According  to  them,  it  is  due  to  two  things  :  to  the  fact  that  the 
which  pass  from  the  shadow  to  the  si»ectator's  eye  are  really  grey  ;  and  to 
spectator's  knowle<lge  of  the  further  fact  that  the  only  colour  wliich, 
tIiron;;li  red  lij:ht,  looks  grey,  is  green.    They  hold  then  that  the  sensati( 
thougli  of  grey,  excites  through  association  an  ima<;e  of  green.     To  this  the: 

:n  to  bo  three  objections.    (1)  Not  one  v^xaowm  •10\>Q^*fta»^  '^U^  *»^\j^jq« 
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'preYents  any  part  of  the  wall  external  to  the  shadow  from  being 

Nothing  red  is  now  in  the  spectator's  view,  so  that  there  can  be 

of  contrast :  tlie  red  glass  may  even  be  removed ;  none  but 

lays  are  passing  to  his  eye  from  the   shadow ;  yet  its  colour 

^"b  green.     And  in  this  case  the  chances  are  that,  unless  previously 

^%Bd,  he   will  tell  the  exact  truth  ;  he  will  admit,  and  even  persist, 

r  ^Vvhathe  sees  is  green.     He  will  scout  the  idea  that  the  green  is  a 

I  memory  of  what  he  saw  before  he  applied  the  tube ;  he  will  assert 

litis  presented  to  him  as  an  immediate  fact.     And  such  is  assuredly 

state  of  the  case ;  but  it  is  a  state  which,  from  the  moment  that 

^as  pat  the^be  to  his  eye,  is  kept  up  purely  as  a  hallucination,  and 

»at  regia'rd  to  ibhc  facts  of  the  external  world.     The  delusion   is  of 

instantly  dispelled  by  the  removal  of  the  tube — ^whcn  he  perceives 

'the  only  light  in  the  room  is  white,  and  that  the  shadow  is  grey  ; 

for  alt  that  h©  ^H  probably  never  doubt  again  that  a  genuine 

tarnation  of  the  senses  is  something  more  than  "  mere  fancy." 

It  is  impossible  to    be    too    particular    on    this    point :  for  high 

ithorities,  even  in  the  present  day,  are  found  to  contest  it.     When  a 

»n  'who  habitually  speaks  the  truth,  and  who  is  not  colour-blind, 

»ks  at  an  object  and  says  "  My  sensation  is  green,"  they  contradict 

Ly  ^nd  tell  him  that  however  much  he  sees  green,  his  sensation  is 

py.        Whether  this  be  a  mere  misuse  of  language,  or  (as  it  seems  to 

j)  a  misconception  of  facts,  it  at  any  rate   renders  impossible  any 

jement  as  to  the  theory  of  hallucinations.     For  it  ignores  the  very 

it  of  Baillarger's  contention — that  images   sufficiently  vivid  to  be 

ifounded  with  sensory  percepts  luive  became  sensory  percepts. 

When  once   the  truth   of  this    contention  is  perceived,  it   is  also 

•ceived  that  the  previous  speculations  had  been  largely  directed  to  a 

►ng  issue  ;  and  that  the  d\ial  character  of  a  false  perception  is  after 

ll«  no  other  than  that  of  a  true  perception.     A  hallucination,  like   an 

['Ordinary  percept,   is  composed   of   present  sensations,   and   of  images 

vhich  are  the  relics  of  past  sensations.     If  I  see  the  figure  of  a   man, 

then — alike  if  there  be  a  man  there  and  if  there  be  no  man   there — my 

]riece  of  knowled^^e.  (2)  Even  for  one  who  does  posseRs  it,  the  monients  in  his 
life  daring  wliich  lie  has  had  experience  of  the  fact  that  green  seen  through  red 
light  lookH  grey,  are  surely  not  Buificiently  Rtriking  or  numerous  to  have 
catAbliiihed  an  inBtinctive  and  inseparable  association  between  the  sensation  of 
grey,  occurring  in  a  place  where  red  light  prevails,  and  the  idea  of  ^een.  (8) 
Even  if  this  inseparable  association  could  be  conceived  possible,  one  fails  to  seu 
why  the  result  should  be  the  transformation,  in  the  spectator's  consciousness,  of 
the  idea  green  into  (wliat  at  any  rate  seems  to  him  to  be)  the  si'nsntlou  green  ; 
that  being  the  very  sensation  which,  in  the  supposed  moments  of  experience,  has 
been  conspicuous  by  its  absence.  On  Delbceuf's  theory,  the  lawn  seen  through 
red  glass  ought  not  only  to  excite  the  idea  of  green  (which  it  YteiUav^  mtc^  v\v)\^ 
bot  to  tool' green. 
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experience  consists  of  certain  visual  sensations,  conipoondad 
variety  of  muscular  and  tactile  images,  which  represent  to  me  j 
of  resistance,  weight,  and  distance;  and  also  with  more  ren 
complex  images,  which  enable  me  to  refer  the  object  to  the  d 
and  to  compare  this  specimen  of  the  class  with  others  whose  ap 
I  can  recall.  If  Baillarger  did  not  carry  out  his  view  of  halhi 
to  this  length,  the  whole  development  exists  by  implication  in  1 
by  which  he  described  them — payclio-senaorial.  The  particd 
was,  perhaps,  an  unfortunate  one  ;  since  it  suggests  (as  M .  B 
pointed  out)  that  the  psychical  element  is  related  to  the  sensori 
what  as  the  soul  to  the  body  ;  and  so,  either  that  psychical  evt 
independent  of  physical  conditions,  or  that  sensations  are  not  ] 
events.  Ideo-sensational  would  avoid  this  difficulty  ;  but  the 
term  which  M.  Binet  proposes — cerebro-sensorial — is  on  tl 
to  be  preferred.  For  this  brings  us  at  once  to  the  physical 
where  alone  the  next  part  of  the  inquiry  can  be  profitably  pw 
the  inquiry  into  origin.  From  the  standpoint  of  to-day,  one 
perceives  how  much  more  definite  and  tangible  the  problems  th 
tain  to  become,  as  soon  as  they  were  translated  into  physiologic! 
So  far  as  the  controversy  had  been  conducted  on  a  purely  psycl 
basis,  it  had  been  singularly  barren.  In  the  vague  unlocalised  u 
senses  "  and  other  ever-recurring  terms  become  sources  of  dreac 
reader.  But  as  soon  as  it  is  asked,  where  is  the  local  seat 
abnormal  occurrence  ?  and  on  what  particular  physical  conditi< 
it  depend  1  lines  of  experiment  and  observation  at  once  sugges 
selves,  and  the  phenomena  fall  into  distinct  groups. 

3.  Tlie  question  of  Central  or  Peripheral  Origin  :  the  difference 

Creation  aiul  Excitation. 

In  its  first  form,  the  question  is  one  between  central  and  pe\ 

origin.     Do    hallucinations    originate    in  the  brain — in  the 

mechanism  of  perception?  or  in  some  immediate  condition  of  tl 

or  of  the  ear,  or  of  other  parts?  or  is  there  possibly  some  joint: 
origin  ? 

For  a  long  time  the  hypothesis  of  an  exclusively  central  ori| 

much  in  the  ascendant.       But  this    was  greatly   because — as   ; 

noted — Esquirol  and  the  older  writers  did  not  recognise  the  i 

element  as  truly  and   literally  sensation,   but  regarded  the  wh 

perience  as  simply  a  very  vivid  ideii  or  memory.     If  the  central 

is  to  be  established  it  must  be  by  something  better  than  ar 

psychological  distinctions.     Hibbert  and  Ferriar,  going  to  the 

extreme,  contended  that  the  memory  was  a  retinal  one  ;  if  a  m 

what  is  not  there,  they  held,  it  can  only  be  by  a  dk^<it  Y<i<L^Mdftsc 
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feeling  in  his  retina.  "  But,"  urged  Esquirol,  "  the  blind  can  have 
peinations  of  vision ;  the  deaf  can  have  hallucinations  of  hearing  ; 
*  can  these  originate  in  the  peripheral  organs  ?  "  The  obvious  answer, 
bihis<lid  not  necessarily  thrust  the  point  of  origin  back  as  far  as  the 
ilbnim,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  forthcoming  ;  and  the  opposite 
fcj  preferred  to  fall  back  on  definite  experiment.  They  pointed  out, 
injBtance,  that  visual  hallucinations  often  vanish  when  the  eyes  are 
led  ;  or  (as  Brewster  first  observed)  that  they  may  be  doubled  by 
ssing  one  eyebalL  But  though  there  was  enough  here  to  suggest 
dt  the  external  organs  participated  in  the  process,  there  was  no  proof 
kt  they  origincUed  it,  even  in  these  particular  cases  ;  while  for  other 
les  the  observations  did  not  hold.  An  immense  advance  was  made  by 
illarger,  who  maintained  the  central  origin  by  really  scientific  argu- 
nts.  He  pointed  out  (1)  that  the  external  organ  may  often  be 
Bcted  by  local  irritants  —  inflammation,  blows,  pressure, 
Iranism — ^without  the  production  of  any  more  pronounced 
rm  of  hallucination  than  flashes,  or  hummings  ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
vipheral  stimulation  fails  to  develop  hallucination,  even  under  the 
let  favourable  conditions  :  (2)  that  there  is  a  frequent  correspondence 
hallucinations  of  different  senses — a  man  who  sees  the  devil  also 
ars  his  voice,  and  smells  sulphur — and  that  it  is  impossible  to  refer 
is  correspondence  to  abnormalities  of  the  eye,  ear,  and  nose,  occur 
Dg  by  accident  at  the  same  moment  :  (3)  that  hallucinations  often 
£er  to  dominant  ideas — a  religious  monomaniac  will  see  imaginary 
lilts  and  angels,  not  imaginary  trees  and  houses.  Hence,  argued 
aillarger,  "  the  point  of  departure  of  hallucinations"  is  always  "  the 
telligence" — ^the  imagination  and  memory — which  sets  the  sensory 
achinery  in  motion.  He  naively  admitted  that  how  this  action  of  an 
amaterial  principle  on  the  physical  apparatus  takes  place  passes  all 
mception  ;  but  it  might  be  forgiven  to  a  medical  man,  writing  forty 
ears  ago,  if  he  had  not  fully  realised  "  brain  as  an  organ  of  mind," 
nd  so  did  not  see  that  what  he  took  for  a  special  puzzle  in  the  theory 
I  hallucinations,  is  simply  the  fundamental  puzzle  involved  in  every 
Dental  act.  Passing  him  this,  we  may  say  that  his  treatment  of  the 
question  entitles  him  to  the  credit  of  the  second  great  discovery  about 
ballucinations.  He  had  already  made  clear  their  genuinely  sensory 
quality;  he  no  ^  made  equally  clear  the  fact  that  the  mind  (or  its 
physical  correlate)  is  their  creator — that  they  are  brain-products  pro- 
jected from  within  outwards. 

This  is  a  most  important  truth  ;  but  it  is  very  far  from  being  the 
▼hole  truth.  Baillarger  saw  no  via  mediu  between  the  theory  which 
ie  rejected — that  the  nerves  of  sense  convey  to  the  brain  impressions 
▼hich  are  there  perceived  as  the  phantasmal  object — and  the  theory 
which  he  propounded,  that "  the  intelligence"  (i.e.,  for  lis,  tt\ft  \>t«u\X!i.^  «& 
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the  seat  of  memories  and  images)  of  its  own  accord,  and  witlioiiifci 
pulse  from  the  periphery,  excites    the  sensory    apparatus.    &• 
never  to  have  struck  him  that  there  may  be  cases  where  tbe 
supplies   the  excitant,   though  the  brain  is  the  cr^o^or — tbatii 
passing  from  without  inwards  may  be  a  means  of  setting  in 
creative  activity.  He  took  into  account  certain  states  of  the  < 
fatigue  produced  by  previous  exercise — as  increasing   the 
to  excitation  from  *^  the  intelligence,"  and  so  as  conditions  £ai 
hallucination  ;  but  he  got  no  further. 

The  facts  of  hallucination  absolutely  refuse  to  lend 
this  indiscriminate  treatment.     Following  the  path  of  ex] 
are  almost  immediately  confronted  with  two  classes  of  phenomentij 
two  modes  of  excitation.     We  need  not  go,  indeed,  beyond 
mentary  instances  already  mentioned.     Delboeufs    experimeati 
green  was  seen  by  an  eye  on  which    only  white   rays  were 
fairly  illustrates  Baillarger's  doctrine — the  green  being  prodnoed: 
an  outer  affection  of  the  eye,  but  by  an  inner  affection  of  the 
But  in  the  case  of  a  person  who  has  been  staring  at  the  sun,  the 
image''  or  hallucination  can  be  clearly  traced  to  a  continuing  local 
in  that  small  area  of  the  retina  which  has  just  been  abnormally 
and  it  will  continue  to  present  itself  wherever  the  eye  may  turn, 
rest  has  restored  this  area  to  its  normal    condition.     A    still 
form  of  change  in  the   external  organ  is  a  blow  on  the  eye  ;    and 
resulting  "  sparks"  are  genuine  though  embryonic  hallucinations. 

Such  cases  as  these  last  are,  however,  hardly  typical;  for  in  them^ 
brain  is  not  truly  creative  ;  it  merely  gives  the  inevitable 
the  stimuli  that  reach  it  from  below.     They  are  moreover  nomud 
periences,  in  the  sense  that  they  would  occur  similarly  to  all 
with  normal  eyes.  Let  us  then  take  another  instance,  where  the 
creative  rdle  is  fully  apparent,  while  at  the  same  time  the  prinuury 
tation  is  clearly  not  central.     Certain  hallucinations — as  is  well 
— are  uniliteral,  i.e.,  are  perceived  when  (say)  the  right  eye  or  ear  is 
ing,  but  cease  when  that  action  is  obstructed,  though  the  left  eye  or 
is  still  free.  Now  this  is  in  itself  could  not  be  taken,  as  some  take 
for  a  proof  that  the  exciting    cause    was    not    central ;  it  might  be 
legion  affecting  one  side  of  the  brain.     But  veiy  commonly,   in 
cases,  a  distinct  lesion  is  found  in  the  particular  eye  or  ear  on 
activity  the  hallucination  depends ;  t  and  it  is  then  natural  to 
that  the  hallucination  was  the  result  of  the  lesion,  and  that  the  <■! 

♦Dr.  Regis  in  UEncSphcdc,  1881,  p.  51  ;  Prof.  Ball  in  rSneipkd 
882,  p.  5. 

tDr.  K6gis  in  UEnc^phale,  1881,  p.  46  ;  M.  Voisin  in  the  BvUeHiki 
Thh'apeutique.  Vol.  XXXIX.  ;  Dr.  Despine,  Psychologic  Naturdle^  Vol.  B 
i>.  29  ;  Krafit-Ebing,  Die  Sinntsdelirieny  p.  25. 
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Iness  of  the  one  depended  on  the  one-sidedness   of  the  other.     The 
bioe  of  the  conclusion    has   been    proved    in    many   cases    by  the 
that    the    hallucination    has     ceased    when     the     local    lesion 
been    cured.      Other  cases     which    strongly    suggest  a     morbid 
lition     of     the   external  organ   are    those   where  the    imaginary 
moves    in     accordance     with    the     movements    of    the    eye. 
visual  hallucinations  of  the  blind,  and  the  auditory  hallucinations  of 
deaf,  would  also  naturally  be  referred  to  the  same  class — the  seat  of 
dtation  being  then,   not  necessarily   the  external  organ  itself,  but 
le  point  on  the  nervous  path  from  the  organ  to  the  brain.     In  the 
J,  for  instance,  of  a  partly-atrophied  nerve,  the  morbid  excitation 
Id  be  at  the  most  external  point  where  vital  function  continued. "^ 
should  be  noted,  in  passing,  that  a  distinct  lesion,  e.^.,  atrophy  of  the 
of  one  eye,  may    give  rise  to  bilateral  hallucinations  (Vienna 
flum  Report^  1858),  or  to  unilateral  hallucinations  of  the  sound  eye — 
latter  being  no  doubt  aflfected  directly  by  the  brain. 

4.  External  ExcitcUion  of  Hallucinations, 

But  we  may  now  proceed  a  step  further.  The  excitation  may  be 
mal  not  only  in  the  sense  of  coming  from  the  external  organ,  but 
the  sense  of  coming  from  the  external  world.  It  may  be  due  not  to 
y  abnormality  of  the  eye  or  the  nerve,  but  to  the  ordinary  stimulus 
light-rays  from  real  objects.  M.  Binet  is  the  first  who  has  given  the 
plete  evidence  for  this  fact,  accompanied  by  a  scientific  explanation 
it  ;t  and  in  so  doing,  he  has  made  a  contribution  to  the  learning  of 
le  subject  second  in  importance  only  to  that  of  Baillarger. 
M.  Binet*s  experiments  were  conducted  on  five  hypnotised  girls  at 
Salpetri^re,  who  could  be  made  to  see  anything  that  was  suggested 
them  ;  and  also  on  an  insane  woman  at  St.  Anne,  who  had  a  stand- 
visual  hallucination  of  her  own.  Tlie  experiments  may  be  divided 
ito  two  sets — ^those  conducted  with,  and  those  conducted  without, 
ial  optical  apparatus.  The  results  of  both  sets  confirmed  the  rule 
enunciated  by  M.  Fere — that  "  the  imaginary  object  is  perceived 


Delusions   due  to  visceral  disturbances  are  often  quoted  as  coses  of 

laeination  excited  from  parts  below  the  brain.     Thus  a  woman  dying  of 

initis  declares  that  an  ecclesiastical  conclave  is  being  held  inside  her 

[uirol,  Maladies  Mentales,  V'ol.  I.,  p.  211).     But  here  there  is  a  prior  and 

ipendent  basis  of  distinct  sensation  ;  so  tliat  the  experience  would  at  most 

an  illusion.      And   it  is   hardly   even  that ;   for  one  cannot  say  that  the 

le  object  is  sensorially  presented  at  all ;  no  one  knows  what  a  conclave  in 

^  eh  a  locality  would  actually  feel  like ;  the  conclave  is  merely  a  de^lire — an 

HMgination  suggested  by  sensation,  but  which  does  not  '.tself  take  a  sensory 

TfJn 


f  In  the  Bepue  PAtiosoj?hiquCf  April  and  May,  1884. 
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under  the  scune  conditions  as  a  real  one  ";  but  to  this  M.  Bineii 
the  further  conclusion,  that  a  sensation  derived  from  a  real 
source  occupying  the  same  position  in  space  as  the  imaginaxy 
seemed  to  occupy,  was  an  indispensable  factor  of  the  haUucixuttaoa 
results  obtained  without  special  apparatus  do  not  appear  to  me  at 
justify  this  conclusion.      They  were  (1)  suppression  of  the  ii 
object  by  closure  of  the  eyes  ;  (2)  suppression  of  the  imaginaiy 
by  the  interposition  of  an  opaque  screen  between  the  eye  and  the 
where  the  object  seemed  to  be  ;  (3)  doubling  of  the  imaginaiy 
by  lateral  pressure  of  one  eyeball.     M.  Binet  argues  that  the  n\ 
sion  in  the  first  two  cases,  and  the  doubling  in  the  third,  depended  oal 
suppression  and  the  doubling  of  a  real  sensation,  physically  mdnoedl 
rays  from  the  direction  in  which  the  object  was  seen.     But  the&cii 
external  objects  are  hidden  from  view  by  the  interposition  of  ow 
eyelids  or  any  other  opaque  obstacle,  has  become  to  us  a  piece  ofi 
lutely  instinctive  knowledge  ;  and  we  should  surely  expect  that  an* 
which  was  but  the  spontaneous  projection  of  a  morbid  brain,  mi^i  i 
be  suppressed  by  movements  and  sensations  which  had  for  a  lifetioie' 
intimately  associated  with  the  suppression  of  objects.      And  as 
the  doubling  by  pressure  of  the  eyeball,  it  can  be  perfectly  explained 
Baillarger's  principles — by  supposing  that  an  excitation  which  has 
centrally  initiated  spreads  outwards  to  the  peripheral  expansion  of  iki 
optic  nerve. 

When,  however,  we  turn  to  the  other  group  of  experiments,  the  MM 
is  very  different.  The  instruments  used  were  a  prism,  a  spy-glass,  andl 
mirror.  It  would  occupy  too  much  space  to  describe  the  resuHBii 
detail.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  prism  applied  to  one  cjl 
doubled  the  imaginary  object;*  that  the  spy-glass  removed  01 
approximated  it  according  as  the  object-glass  or  e^'C-piece  was  applied 
to  the  patient's  eye ;  that  the  mirror  reflected  the  object  and  giv« 
a  symmetrical  image  of  it ;  and  that  the  optical  effect,  as  regardi 
angles  of  deviation  and  reflexion  and  all  the  details  of  the  illosioDi 
was  in  every  case  precisely  what  it  would  have  been  had  the  object 
been  real  instead  of  imaginary.  Here  then  we  are  fairly  driven  oat- 
side  the  patient's  own  organism  ;  it  seems  impossible  to  deny  that  some 
point  of  exterrial  space  at  or  near  the  seat  of  the  imagined  object  plays  a 
real  part  in  the  phenomenon.!   To  this  point  M.  Binet  gives  the  name  of 

*  The  obecrvation  was  first  made  by  M.  Fer6  ;  see  Lc  Progres  MtdMi 
1881,  p.  1040. 

f  One  reservation  must  be  made.  It  is  just  conceivable  that  the  change 
wrought  on  the  imaginary  percept  were  due,  not  to  the  optical  instruments,  Vol 
to  thought' transference.  For  M.  Binet  and  his  assistants  of  course  knew  them 
selves,  in  each  case,  the  particular  optical  efi'ect  to  be  expected.  An  experi 
nienter  who  has  not  expressly  recogmsed  \Vi^  t«&.\\V^  qx  ^\l^\«^^^^^Q»^S^>3  K^&^lbdsa^ 
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foint  de  repere ;  and  he  regards  it  as  producing  a  nucleus  of  sensa- 
tion to  which  the  hallucination  accretes  itself.  When  the  point  de 
rephre  is  in  such  a  position  as  to  be  reflected  by  the  mirror,  then  the  im- 
aginary object  is  reflected,  and  not  otherwise ;  the  object  is,  so  to  speak, 
attached  to  its  point  de  repere^  and  will  follow  the  course  of  any  optical 
illusions  to  which  its  sensory  nucleus  is  subjected.  According  to  this 
view,  the  only  truly  sensory  part  of  the  phenomenon  is  supplied  by  the 
point  de  repere  ;  all  the  rest  is  a  "  hypertrophied  image  "  imposed  on  it 
by  the  mind. 

These  conclusions  are  entirely  foreign  to  any  former  theory  of 
hallucination.  None  of  the  contending  parties,  not  even  the  early 
champions  of  a  purely  peripheral  origin,  had  ever  dreamt  of  excitants 
outside  the  eye  itself.  Oddly  enough,  M.  Binet  seems  hardly  aware  of 
his  own  originality.  He  remarks  that  the  general  view  now  is  that 
hallucinations  are  always  the  product  of  real  sensation  ;  and  he  divides 
them  into  two  classes, — those  where  the  sensation  is  initiated  in  the 
sensory  organ  by  an  external  object  ("  halhicinationa  h  cause  objective  ")  ; 
and  those  where  it  is  initiated  by  a  morbid  local  irritation  of  the  sensory 
organ  itself  ("  Imllucinations  it  cause  subjective '').  As  practically  the 
inventor  of  the  former  class,  M.  Binet  is  really  the  first  person  who  has 
had  a  right  to  this  "general  view."  But  his  modesty  connects  itself  with 
a  serious  historical  error.  For  he  still  retains  Baillarger's  term — psycho- 
sensorial — and  actually  refers  to  Baillarger  as  having  meant  the  same 
by  that  terra  as  he  himself  does.  With  Baillarger — as  we  have  seen — 
the  "  sensorial  "  element  was  imposed  or  evoked  bi/  "  the  intelligence," 
not  supplied  to  it ;  and  was  not  an  unnoticed  peg  for  the  hallucination, 
but  its  very  fulness  and  substance.  Baillarger  explicitly  lays  down,  as 
one  of  the  prime  conditions  for  hallucination,  a  "suspension  of  external 
impressions  "  ;  and  gives  as  the  definition  of  a  psycho-sensorial  hallucina- 
tion "a  sensory  perception  independent  of  all  external  excitation 
o!  the  sense  organs,"  including  excitation  morbidly  initiated  in 
the  organs  themselves.*  The  opposition  is  really  complete.  Of 
all  the  optical  illusions  described  by  M.  Binet,  the  only  one 
which    Baillarger's  doctrine   would   explain   is  the    doubling    of    the 

transference  would  never  think  of  so  arrangin<^  his  experiment  that  he  himself 
shonld  not  know,  till  after  the  result,  -which  instrument  was  in  use  or  what  was 
its  position  ;  nor  indeed  is  it  easy  to  imagine  how  such  a  condition  could  in 
practice  be  carried  out  The  point  seems  worth  suggesting,  as  it  would  be  most 
interesting  if  a  state  of  hallucination  turned  out  to  be  one  in  which  the 
"subject  "  is  specially  susceptible  to  *'  transferred  impressions.'' 

*  Baillarger,  Des  HallucinationSy  pp.  426,  469,  and  470.  A  similar 
misreading  of  Baillarger,  contained  in  a  single  sentence,  is  the  one  point  from 
which  I  dissent  in  the  extremely  clear  and  concise  chapter  on  the  subject  in  Mr. 
iSnlly's  Illusions, 
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object  by  pressure  on  the  side  of  the  eyeball ;  for  this  alone 
accounted  for  by  supposing  the  retina  to  be  excited  from  the  bimin. 
novelty  of  M.  Binet's  own  results  is  that  they  force  us  to  regard 
external  impression  as  not  only  present  but  indispensable,  at  any 
at  the  moment  when  the  optical  instruments  produce  their 
effects. 

But  while  admiring  the  manner  in  which  M.  Binet  has 
his  facts,  and  recognising  that  they  have  led  him  to  a  uost  m\ 
discovery,  I  caimot  accept  his  conclusions  beyond  a  certain  p<Nnt 
applies  conceptions  drawn  from  his  special  department  of  observatioal 
the  whole  field,  and  considers  that  hallucinations  are  exhausted  by 
two  classes  just  defined — i.e.,  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
initiation.  Now  even  for  the  cases  "  It  cmise  objective"  to  whidi 
novel  experimental  results  belong,  it  is  important  to  observe  that 
the  excitation  comes  from  outside,  the  Juillticination — the  objecfc 
actually  perceived — is  still  (as  Baillarger  taught)  a  pure  product  of 
mind.  Everything  about  it,  including  its  false  air  of  reality,  a 
created  ;  and  the  occasioning  or  evoking  cause  has  no  place  in  it 
if  this  be  so — and  M.  Binet  himself  has  practically  admitted  it 
camiot  consent  to  call  the  external  excitation  of  the  organ 
M.  Binet  so  treats  it  throughout — as  a  sensation  atrophied,  indeed, 
clothed  upon  with  hypertrophical  and  delusive  images  ;  but  still  ai 
sensation — as  a  psychical  element  in  the  result.  Now  in  considennl 
Delbccuf 's  experiment  above,  wo  objected  to  the  notion  that  the  spectator 
had  a  sensntlon  of  grey  which  he  clothed  with  an  hnnye  of  green.  Tha 
physical  rays  that  met  his  eye  were  such  as  normally  produce  thi 
sensation  of  grey  ;  that  is  the  only  way  in  which  the  word  grey  can  bi 
brought  into  the  account ;  psychically,  no  colour  but  green  was  presenfa 
Just  the  same  objection  applies  to  saying  of  the  hypnotic  "  subject "  tlnl 
he  is  receiving  from  part  of  the  table-cloth  a  "  sensation  "  of  whiti^ 
which  he  clothes  with  an  image  of  a  brown  butterfly  ;  or  of  the  patieni 
in  delirium  tremens,  that  lu?  is  receiving  from  the  wall-paper  **  semar 
tions  "  of  drab  which  he  clothes  with  images  of  black  mice.  Inneitha 
case  is  there  a  "  perturbation  of  sensorial  functions  "  in  M.  Binet's  sense. 
The  sensorial  elements,  the  brown  and  the  black,  spring  from  a  new 
activity  within ;  they  are  not  the  outcome  of  functions  exercised  on 
the  table-cloth  or  the  wall-paper — not  a  perverted  transcript  of  white 
and  drab. 

Holding  fast  to  this  view,  we  can  still  perfectly  well 
explain  M.  Binet's  results,  even  in  the  hypnotic  cases  on  which 
he  chiefly  relies.  If  the  j;o27/i  de  repere  is  not  at,  but  close  to 
the  spot  where  the  imaginary  object  appears  (as  seems  to 
have  been  the  case  in  some  of  the  experiments),  there  is  no  difficulty. 
The  2>oint  de  rejyere  is  then  itself  part  of  'wlwv.t  \^  ^\l  «.loi\^  ^rceived ; 
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in  any  effects  produced  on  it  by  optical  apparatus,  it  will  carry  the 
ibouring  object  with  it  by  association.     If,  however,  the  actual 
covered  by  the  object  is  sufficiently  distinguished  from  its  surround- 
to  act  itself  as  point  de  reph'e^  and  no  other  possible  points  de  rephre 
in   the   field  of  vision,'*^  the  case  is  different,  but  can  still  be 
Led,     It  will  not  be  disputed  that  a  slightly  longer  time  is  neces- 
for  the  formation  of  the  image  of  a   suggested  object  and  the 
LTersion  of  this  image   into  a  percept,  than  for  the  experience  of 
ttion  from  an  object  actually  before  the  eyes.     When  therefore  the 
.tor  points  to  a  particular  place  on  the  white  table-cloth,  and  says 
lere  is  a  brown  butterfly,"  we  may  suppose  that  in  the  patient's 
iousness  a  real  sensation  of  white    precedes  by  an  instant  the 
sensation  of  brown.     So  when  the  cardboard  on  which  a  non- 
it  portrait  has  just  been  seen  is  again  brought  before  the  patient's 
it  is  almost  certain  that  the  recognition  of  it  as  the  same  piece  of 
ite  cardboard  (known  by  its  points  de  repere)  precedes  by  an  instant 
hallucinatory  process  and  the  re-imposition  of  the  portrait.     That 
is  this  instant  of  true  sensation  seems  to  be  shown,  indeed,  by  one 
M.  Binet's  own  experiments.     The  patient  having  been  made  to  see 

t imaginary  portrait  on  a  blank  piece  of  cardboard,  this  yras  suddenly 
ered  by  a  sheet  of  paper.  The  patient  said  that  the  portrait  disap- 
^flared  for  a  moment ,  but  then  reappeared  on  the  paper  with  complete 
ifctinctness.  We  may  thus  fairly  conclude  that  an  area  which  was 
■etually  seen  before  the  hallucination  was  induced  in  the  first  instance, 
•inll  also  be  actually  seen  for  a  moment  when  vision  is  redirected  to  it 
|or  its  refiexion),  after  the  prism  or  spy-glass  has  been  brought  into  play. 
SDuring  that  moment,  it  will  of  course  be  seen  under  the  new  illusive 
?lptical  conditions ;  and  association  may  '\gain  cause  the  object  which 
•pplants  it  to  follow  suit.  There  can  be  no  objection,  however,  to 
wpposing  that  the  supplanted  area  continues  further  to  provoke  the 
kllucination,  in  the  same  sense  that  the  white  rays  provoked  the  green 
percept  in  Delbceuf's  experiment.  The  rays  which  are  lost  to  sensation 
continue  to  excite  the  sensorium  physically ;  and  what  M.  Binet  says  of 
Ae  sensation  only  needs  to  be  transferred  to  the  physical  excitation — 
which  will  have  definite  peculiarities,  corresponding  to  the  distinguish- 
ing marks  of  the  area  whence  it  comes.  Double  this  excitation  by  a 
prism,  or  reflect  it   from  another   quarter,  and  the  percept  which  it 

•  I  cannot  (juite  make  out  whether  these  conditions  were  ever  exactly 
realised.  In  the  case  where  an  imaginary  portrait  had  been  evoked  on  a  piece 
of  cardboard,  and  this  piece  was  subsequently  picked  out  by  the  patient  from 
UDong  a  number  of  similar  ones,  I  gather  that  there  was  some  recognisable  mark 
external  to  the  area  of  the  portrait.  It  is  said  that  lateral  pressure  doubled  the 
image,  even  when  the  eyes  were  "fixed  on  the  uniform  surface  of  the  wall." 
fiat  this  particular  optical  effect,  as  we  have  already  noticed,  does  not  imply  the 
jatsence  ot  j?oinU  de  repere  at  all. 
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provokes  may  naturally  l)e  doubled  or  seen  in  the  new  directum, 
both  eyes  were  employed   in  Delboeuf*s  experiment,  might  the 
percept  be  artificially  doubled. 

I  am  aware  that  this  substitution  of  the  physical  for  the  pijc 
term  may  appear  very  unimportant  and  even  pedantic  ;  but  in  tratkl 
is  not  so.  For  it  is  really  his  psychical  expression  of  the 
stimulus  in  these  cases  that  has  led  M.  Binet  to  regard  halladi 
as  simply  a  monstrous  form  of  illusi&ny  and  to  enunciate  a 
formula  for  them  which — for  all  its  attractive  and  original 
radically  unsound.  He  considers  them  the  pathological — as  oppoteiU 
tlte  normal— form  of  external  perce2Hian.  As  in  normal  perceptioxi,  H 
have  a  visual  sensation  which  we  associate  with  tmte  images,  so,  b 
holds,  in  hallucinations  we  have  a  visual  sensation  which  we  assodtti 
witli/alse  images.  The  looseness  of  this  analogy  is  surely  obvious,  and 
the  apparent  symmetry  of  the  two  cases  quite  unreal.  In  normil 
vision,  the  true  images  which  (according  to  M.  Binet*s  own  acooimt)  >« 
primarily  associate  with  the  visual  sensation,  are  not  vistuil^  bol 
muscular  and  tactile  images,  whereby  we  attach  the  ideas  of  wei^ 
solidity,  and  distance  to  what  we  see.  The  process  through  which  m 
get  the  perception  of  a  real  external  object  is  thus  primarily  an  associA 
tion  between  psychical  elements  belonging  to  different  senses — a  vim 
sensation,  which  the  brain  receives,  and  non-visual  images,  which  tin 
brain  supplies  ;  and  if  we  convert  the  non-viiual  images  into  sensatiooi 
by  touching  or  pressing  the  object,  we  get  a  verification  of  its  externil 
reality.  Now,  if  M.  Binet's  formula  is  to  hold,  and  hallucinations  are 
the  pathological  form  of  external  perception,  we  ought  to  find  that  thcj 
are  produced  when  for  the  tme  images  of  normal  perception  we  sabsti 
txxte  false  images.  Is  this  the  case?  Suppose  a  hypnotic  patient  to  Ix 
impressed  with  the  idea  that  a  piece  of  white  paper  is  a  red  ro« 
would  it  be  a  right  account  of  his  hallucination  to  say  that  Ik 
receives  a  visual  sensation,  and  then  associates  with  it  falK 
muscular  and  tactile  images  ?  Certainly  not  :  what  he  does  ii 
to  see  v>ron(j  to  begin  with,  to  see  false  form  and  false  colour — thing! 
quite  distinct  in  character  from  ideas  of  weight,  solidity  and  distance 
and  which  might  exist  in  the  absence  of  any  such  ideas.  It  is  true  thai 
when  he  has  this  visual  experience,  habit  leads  him  to  go  on  and  conned 
it  with  false  images  of  weight,  solidity  and  distance ;  but  that  is  i 
secondary  result.  Hallucination  does  not  depend  on  the  falsity  of  tho« 
images  ;  and,  indeed,  the  test  of  touching  and  pressing  would  often  fei 
to  demonstrate  their  falsity,  owing  to  the  frequent  sympathy  of  severa 
senses  in  hallucination.  The  essential  fact  is  immediate,  and  consisti 
simply  in  having  a  visual  experience  which  others  cannot  share — it 
seeing  what  is  invisible  to  a  normal  eye.  This  becomes  clearer  still,  ii 
we  make  the  imaginary  object  corrosi[>oi\d  \.o  v\.  Te"^\  cXsyicX,  ycl  ^^^srjthin^ 
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except  colour.  Let  the  patient  be  led  to  believe  that  a  green  stick  of  . 
sealing-wax  is  a  red  stick ;  then,  whatever  tests  be  adopted,  he  will 
share  with  normal  persons  every  sensation  except  the  visual ;  but  none 
the  less  will  the  process  of  hallucination  be  complete;  This  process, 
then,  is  no  way  parallel  to  that  of  normal  perception.  It  is  not,  as 
that  was,  an  association  between  psychical  elements  belonging  to 
different  senses ;  and  its  sensory  part,  the  essence  of  which  is  redness^ 
is  not — as  in  the  normal  perception  of  a  red  object — received  by  the 
brain,  but  is  imposed  by  it.  By  what  right  can  processes  so  different 
be  represented  as  co-ordinate — as  the  healthy  and  the  morbid  exercise 
of  the  same  function  ? 

5.  Cases  wJiere  External  Excitation  is  DotibtfuL 

So  far  I  have  considered  M.  Binet's  theory  only  in  relation  to  his 
own  cases — where  it  was  easy  to  concede  the  fact  of  excitation  from 
without,  whatever  be  our  view  of  its  share  in  the  phenomena.  It 
remains  to  consider  the  numerous  cases — the  large  majority  of  the 
whole  body  of  hallucinations — where  this  excitation  is  itself  doubtful, 
or  more  than  doubtful.     Let  us  take  the  doubtful  cases  first. 

In  the  optical  experiments  it  was,  of  course,  convenient  that  the 
hallucination  should  be  projected  on  a  flat  opaque  surface ;  and  on  such 
a  surface  the  objective  points  de  reph'e  may  be  easily  found.  But  it  is 
quite  as  easy  to  make  the  patient  see  objects  in  free  space — say,  out 
in  the  middle  of  the  room  ;  and  such  is  the  common  form  of  spontaneous 
hallucinations,  both  of  sane  and  insane  persons,  where  human  figures 
are  seen.  The  eyes  are  then  focussed,  not  on  the  real  objects  from 
which  jioints  de  repere  would  have  to  be  supplied,  but  on  the  figure 
itself ;  which  may  be  much  nearer  than  the  wall  behind  it,  and  may 
thus  require  a  very  different  adjustment  of  the  eyes.  And  here  lies 
a  difliculty  for  the  hypothesis  that  the  hallucination  depends  on  some 
definite  external  excitation  of  the  retina.  For  the  real  objects  which 
are  the  supposed  excitants,  though  in  the  line  of  sight,  are  not  within 
the  range  of  clear  vision  for  eyes  adjusted  to  the  imaginary  object. 
Can  the  points  de  repere  be  supposed  to  excite  a  percept  whose  position 
is  such  that,  for  it  to  be  clearly  visible,  they  themselves  must  cease 
to  be  so  ?  It  is  a  good  deal  to  require  of  them.  Still,  M.  Binet's 
experiment  with  the  insane  patient  is  a  very  striking  one.  This  woman, 
Celestine  by  name,  had  an  imaginary  attendant  called  Guiteau. 
Guiteau  lent  himself  to  scientific  tests,  and  was  doubled  by  a  prism  and 
reflected  by  a  mirror  in  the  most  orthodox  fashion.  This  undoubtedly 
implied  points  d^  repere — probably  situated  near,  and  not  on,  the  area 
which  Guiteau  concealed.  One  would  like,  however,  to  know  exactly 
how  his  figure  was  situated  in  relation  to  its  background.     The  distarvc^i 
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between  the  two  may  have  been  inconsiderable  ;  and  in  tliat 
fact  of  the  doubling  and  the  reflection  would  not  prove  the  povidB 
repere  to  have  been  an  essential  condition  of  the  hallucination, 
when  the  patient  is   made  to   look  attentively  at    the    figure^  i 
preliminary  to  the  optical  te^ts,  the  very  fixity  of  the  gaze  may 
and  there  establish  the  points  de  repere  which  will  enable  those 
to  succeed.     It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  Goitean 
be  reflected  when  he  was  not  being  specially  stared  at^  supposiiig 
there  was  a  mirror  in  an  appropriate  position.* 

The  supposed  necessity  of  the  external  excitation  might  be  ot 
wise  tested  thus.     Suppose  Celestine  to  be  placed  in  a  white 
chamber,  lit  from  a  point  directly  above  her  head.     Here  there 
be  no  points  de  repere — no  special  points  of  external  excitation 
which  an  imaginary  object  could  be  connected.     The  only  excitant  to 
eye  would  be  perfectly  uniform  white  light ;  and  this  excitant  w 

*  In  the  case  of  the  hypnotic  ''  subjects,"  a  cei-tain  peculiarity  in  the 
regard,  such  as  might  establish  points  dc  repere^  is  strongly  suggested  hf  tht' 
following  fact.  In  some  coses,  after  a  screen  had  been  interposed  between  the 
patient's  eyes  and  the  imaginary  object,  she  continued  to  see  not  only  thaf^ 
object  (say,  a  mouse),  but  a  rc(d  object  (say,  a  hat)  on  which  it  had  been  placed.' 
Thus  tlie  hat  assumed  the  property — shared  by  the  imaginary  mouse,  btt 
unshared  by  any  other  real  objects— of  remaining  as  a  percept  in  spite  of  aa 
opaque  barrier. 

As  regards  reflexion,  the  following  case  from  the  Society's  collection  is  of 
interest ;  it  is  from  Mr.  Adrian  Stokes,  M.R.C.S.,  of  Sidmouth  : — 

"  When  I  was  living  in  Bedford  Street  Nortli,  Liverpool,  in  the  year  1857 
(I  think),  my  wife  roused  me  from  sleep  suddenly  and  said,  '  Oh  !  Adrian, 
there's  Agnes  ! '  I  started  up,  crying,  *  Where  ?  Where  ? '  but,  of  couiw, 
there  was  no  Agnes.  My  wife  then  told  mc  that  she  had  awoke,  and  had  aeea 
the  form  of  her  only  sister,  Agnes,  sitting  on  the  ottoman  at  the  foot  of  the  bed. 
On  seeing  this  form  she  felt  frightened ;  but  then,  recalling  her  courage,  she 
thought  if  the  figure  were  real  she  would  be  able  to  see  it  reflected  in  the  minor 
of  the  wardrobe,  wluch  she  had  in  full  view  as  she  lay  in  bed.  Directing  her 
eyes,  therefore,  to  the  mirror,  there  she  saw,  by  the  light  of  the  fire  that  was 
burning  brightly  in  the  grate,  the  full  reflection  of  the  form  seated  on  the 
ottoman,  looking  at  a  bunch  of  keys  which  she  appeared  to  hold  in  her  hand. 
Under  the  startling  eflect  caused  by  this  sight,  she  called  me  to  look  at  it,  bat, 
before  I  was  awake,  the  form  and  its  reflexion  had  vanished.  It  "was  not  a 
dream,  my  wife  is  certain, 

r,S, — When  my  wife  saw  her  sister  sitting  at  the  foot  of  our  bed  looking 
at  the  bunch  of  keys,  she  (the  sister)  was  clad  in  the  ordinary  indoor  dress  of  the 
time.  I  remember  the  start  of  surprise  with  which  I  awoke  and  exclaimed. 
My  wife  has  never,  that  I  know  of,  experienced  any  hallucination  or  delirium  ; 
and  is  a  woman  of  excsllent  sense  and  judgment.  She  never  saw  any  other 
vision  but  that  one." 

Here,  however,  the  expectant  imagination  of  the  percipient  may  have  been 
adequate  to  conjure  up  the  reflected  figure,  and  the  case  does  not  therelon 
support  M.  Bluet's  theory'. 
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identical,  in  whatever  direction  the  eye  turned.     Consequently, 
external  excitation  be  a  necessary  factor  in  the  production  of 
I,  he  ought,  if  seen  at  all,  to  be  seen  wherever  Celestine  looked  ; 
would  be  nothing  to  attach  him  to  any  particular  spot.    It  is  rash 
^prophesy ;  but  I  strongly  suspect  that  he  would  prove  more  amenable, 
that  Celestine  would  retain  her  power  of  turning  her  back  on  him. 
in  my  view,  would  be  the  natural  result :  a  figure  spontaneously 
by  the  brain  would  be  located  as  an  independent  object,  and 
»ked  at  or  not  at  pleasure.     It  would  be  interesting  to  know,  further, 
Goiteau  is  ever  seen  in  the  dark.      But  it  should  be  observed  that 
It  may  favour  and  darkness  hinder  the  projection  of  a  phantasm, 
to  the  different  efiect  of  the  one  and  the  other  on  the  general 
Lological  state.     The  presence  of  light  might  thus  be  a  necessity, 
apart  from  any  distinguishable  jpointo  de  repere.     In  the  same  way 
presence  of  light  is  occasionally  found  to  be  a  condition  of  auditory 
lucinations  ;♦  which  even  M.  Binet  would  find  it  hard  to  compound 
of  a  **  sensation  "  of  light  and  an  "  image  "  of  sound. 
But  the  difficulty  of  regarding  external  points  of  excitation  as  a 
iry  condition  becomes  even  greater  when  the  hallucination  is  a 
\ng  one.     As  to  these  cases,  M.  Binet  can  only  say  that  the  point 
repere  keeps  changing  ;  that  is,  as  the  imaginary  figure  passes  along 
side  of  the  room,  in  front  of  a  multitude  of  different  objects — 
|ietures,  paper,  furniture,  kc, — the  very  various  excitations  from  these 
Kveral  objects  act  in  turn  as  the  basis  of  the  same  delusive  image.     We 
imy  surely  hesitate  to  accept  such  an  assertion,  till  some  sort  of  proof 
if  it  is  offered ;  and  it  is  hard  to  conceive  of  what  nature  the  proof  could 
he.  The  case  of  course  differs  altogether  from  that  where  the  imaginary 
Bgure  follows  the  movements  of  the  eye,  owing  to  some  morbid  affection 
)C  that  organ  which  acts  as  a  real  moving  substratum  for  it.  Instead  of 
he  figure's  following  the  eye,  the  eye  is  now  following  the  figure  in  its 
ieeuingly  independent  course.     What  is  there  to  produce  or  to  guide 
he  selection  of  ever-new  points  de  rephre  ?     To  what  external  cause  can 
£.  Binet  ascribe  the  perpetual  substitution  of  one  of  them  for  another  ? 
hi  my  view — that  the  figure  may  be  centrally  initiated,  no  less  than 
entrally  created — none  of  these  difficulties  occur.     Such  a  figure  may 

*  Ball,  Le'^ons  siir  les  Maladies  McntcUeSf  p.  116.  See  also  the  very  interest- 
ij»  case  given  by  Professor  F.  Jolly  in  the  Archiv  fiir  Psychiatric^  Vol.  VL,p. 
^.  His  paper  is  on  the  production  of  auditory  halluciiiations  by  tie  applica- 
on  of  an  electric  cuiTent  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ear.  In  one  case,  he 
lows  good  reason  for  attributing  the  hallucination,  not  to  a  stimulation  of  the 
}tditory  ner\'e,  but  to  a  transference  to  the  auditory  centre  of  the  stimulus 
ven  to  fibres  of  the  fifth  nerve.  For  the  subjective  sounds  did  not,  as  in  all 
le  other  cases,  correspond  in  a  regular  way  to  the  opening  and  closing  of  the 
irrent,  hut  appeared  under  all  conditiouH  in  which  paui  waapio^WA^^. 
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just  as  well  appear  in  the  empty  centre  of  the  room  as  on  a  piece 
cardboard,  and  may  just  as  well  move  as  stand  still.     The  same  sort  i 
argument  applies  to  the  case  where  the  percipient  is  haunted  by  a: 
which,  however,  can  be  seen  only  in  one  direction.*     Thus 
describes  a  doctor  who  could  not  turn  without  finding  a  little  black 
at  his. side.     The  mind  may  locate  its   puppet  according  to  its 
vagaries ;  and  this  experience  is  very  like  a  sensory  embodiment  of 
well-known  delusion  that  somebody  is  always  behind  one. 

I 

C.  Cases  where  External  Excitation  is  Absent. 

So  much,  then,  for  M.  Binet's  hallucinations  "  ci  cause  oljectiveJ* 
turn  now  to  the  vast  body  of  cases  where  excitation  from  the  outer  woiUj 
plainly  absent.  This  class  includes  phantasms  seen  in  the  dark,  and 
bly  the  vast  majority  of  auditory  hallucinations,  which  have  so  far  been  i 
regarded.     To  bring  these  under  M.  Binet's  theory,  it  has  to  be 
that  in  every  case  they  are  initiated   by   some   morbid  or  abnc 
condition  of  the  eye  or  the  ear.     The  assumption  is,  to  say  the  \eu^ 
very  violent  one.     We  have  duly  noted  the  cases  where  hallacu 
have  been  undoubtedly  due  to  injury  of  the  external   organ  ;  but 
does  not  establish,  or  even  strongly  suggest,  the  existence  of  a  sii 
condition  in  cases  where  it  defies  detection.!     As  a   rule,  where 

*  Ball,  Lego)iS8ur  Ics  Mahulies  Mcntalcs,  p.  73  ;  Baillarger,  Dcs  MalludMaFi 
tionSf  ]}.  312.  Another  type  of  tlic  rnoving  hallucination  is  presented  by  BaytoTii 
case  (Rcvuc  MiUltntlc,  18*25,  Vol.  I.  p.  .34),  where  a  spider  used  first  to  appeiT 
life-Aize,  and  then  j:jradually  to  expand  till  it  filled  the  whole  room. 

t  The  sweeping  method  aeems  as  much  in  favour  now  as  at  the  earlier  stagvi 
of  the  controversy.  As  M.  Binet  has  stated  his  case  in  a  masterly  way,  I  neeA; 
not  encumber  the  course  of  the  argument  by  perpetual  references  to  cogniftl^ 
statements.  But  there  is  one  mode  of  presenting?  the  rival  views  which  seems  m 
established  in  the  recent  French  literature  that  it  will  be  well  to  reproduce  it 
here  in  a  succinct  form.  Writers  of  authority  (Prof.  Ball  in  L'EncJphalc,  188S| 
p.  G, and  in  Maladies  Mcntalcs,  p.  Ill,  «S:c.,  and  Dr.  Regis  in  his  classical  jMtptf 
on  unilateral  hallucinations  in  LEnri'phalCy  1881,  p.  44),  seem  never  to  hare 
conceived  the  theory  of  a  purely  central  origin  in  any  other  light  than  as  the 
**  projection  of  an  idea  outwards " — a  doctrine  which  they  regard  as  now 
a1)andone<l,  and  which  they  refer  to  only  in  its  most  antit^uated  shape.  They 
start  by  treating  the  **  mixed  "  or  **  psycho-sensorial "  theor\'  as  if  its  point  and 
purpose  had  been  to  assert  that  the  hoiltf  counts  for  something  in  halludnatioos 
- -in  opposition  to  the  former  crudely  **  psychical"  theory',  which  made  "the 
ima<^ination  "  act  independently  of  any  bodily  aifection.  They  then  point  to 
cases  where  hallucinations  have  plainly  been  due  to  a  lesion  or  morbid  irritafion 
of  the  sensory  apparatus  ;  and  they  adopt  this  morbid  condition  as  the  bodily 
element  or  ])hysical  basis  of  the  phenomenon — that  which  gives  it  its  mixed 
character  and  makes  it  psycho-«fi/6'onV//  instead  of  psychical.  Thence  they 
assert,  as  an  indis]>cn sable  condition  of  every  hallucination,  that  the  imagination 
must  be  set  to  work  by  some  **  abnormal  sensation"  derived  from  some  point  of 
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L 

lal  condition  has  been  mode  out,  hallucinations  have  not  been  its 

result.       The  ulceration   of    the    cornea  which  initiates   visual 

btions  has  begun  by  affecting  the  vision  of  real  objects.  Illusions, 

perceptions  of  colour,  often  precede  the  appearance   of  more 

Lct  phantasms.*^     So,  in  cases  of  more  transient  abnormality — such 

[the  well-known   illusions  hypnigogiques — other  signs  precede  the 

[ncination.     The  observer,  whose  eyes  are  heavy  with  sleep,  begins 

seeinf^    luminous  points   and  streaks,  which  shift   and  change  in 

.rkable  ways ;  and  it  is  from  these  as  nuclei  that  the  subsequent 

;ures  develop.     Similarly  one  of  the  seers  of  "  Faces   in  the  Dark  " 

James's  Gazette,  February  10th,   15th,   and  20th,  1882)  described 

frequent  vision  of  a  shower  of  golden  spangles,  which  changed  into 

of  sheep.     Now,  since  our  physiological   knowledge   leaves  no 

ibt  that  the  points,  streaks  and  spangles  are  due  to  the  condition  of 

retina,  it  is  reasonable  in  such  cases  to  regard   this  condition  as 

;iating  the  hallucination.     But  it  is  not  equally  reasonable  to  con- 

ide  that  the  process  must  be  the  same  for  cases  where  the  points, 

:s  and  spangles  are  absent.     I  do  not  forget  that  even  a  normal 

is  subject  to  affections  which  escape  attention,  until  a  special  effort 

made  to  realise   them.      But  wherever   the   hallucination  can   be 

lually  traced  in  its  development  from  more  rudimentary  sensations, 

last  are  very  distinct  and  exceptional  things,   unknown  in  the 

experience  of  most  of  us,  and  the  vision  itself  is  commonly  of  a  changing 

land — the  features  developing  rapidly  out  of  one  another  ;  often  also  of 

»  swarming  kind — detailed  landscapes,  elaborate  kaleidoscopic  patterns, 

actaal  lesion.  This  is  both  confused  and  confusing.  Hallucinations,  as  we  have 
■en,  are  psycho -sensorial  in  virtue  of  their  nature^  not  of  their  origin — because 
ttey  present  distinct  sensory  qualities — are  things  actually  seen  and  actually 
htard — not  because  this  or  that  starting-point  can  be  assigned  them.  As  for 
tlieir  physical  basis,  that  can  be  nothing  else  than  a  concurrent  state  of  morbid 
letivity  at  certain  cerebral  csntres.  In  some  cases  this  activity  is  no  doubt  due 
to  lesion  at  some  point  along  the  sensory  track  ;  in  others,  as  I  here  contend,  it 
may  originate  at  the  centres  themselves  and  may  be  indei)endent  of  any  excita- 
tion previous  to  or  other  than  itself.  Whether  right  or  wnmg,  this  contention 
▼ill  certainly  not  be  refuted  by  confounding  it  with  the  antiquated  **  psychical  " 
^iew,  which  took  no  count  eitlier  of  a  physical  basis  or  of  sensory  qualities.  As 
for  the  "projection  of  an  idea  outwards,"  that  of  course  is  an  expression  of  the 
immediate /«cf  of  hallucination,  apart  from  the  question  of  the  excitant.  Why 
should  it  be  abandoned  ?  Is  it  not  at  any  rate  as  well  suited  to  its  purpose  as 
the  only  piece  of  information  that  Prof.  IJall  offers  us  in  its  stead — namely, 
that  hallucinations  are  the  creation  of  a  brain  predisposed  to  create  them  ? 

The  atlvocacy  of  the  **  cerebral  origin  "  must,  of  course,  not  be  taken  to 
imply  that  tlie  condition  of  the  brain  is  isolated  from  that  of  the  rest  of  the  body. 
The  abnormal  excitability  of  the  brain  may  be  intimately  connected  with  morbid 
conditions  elsewhere  :  all  that  is  contended  is  that  no  inunediate  sensory  stinm- 
I&nt  is  needed  as  a  definite  basis  or  peg  for  hallucinations. 

*  Dr.  JVJ3.Y  Simon  in  the  Zj/on  Mddicaly  Vol.  XXXV.,  \>.  4Si^. 
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showers  of  flowers,  lines  of  w^riting  on  a  luminous  ground,  and  so  on.* 
Now,  compare  such  experiences  with  ordinary  cases  of  "  ghost^eeing" 
in  the  dark.  A  man  wakes  in  the  night,  and  sees  a  lamimras 
figure  at  the  foot  of  his  bed.  Here  the  hallucination  comes  sud- 
denly, single  and  complete,  to  a  person  whose  eyes  are  opea 
and  unfatigued  ;  it  is  not  preceded  by  any  peculiar  affection  of  vision, 
is  not  developed  out  of  anything,  and  does  not  move,  or  swarm, 
or  develop  fresh  features  ;  nor  does  it  fulfil  M.  Binet's  test  of 
liallucinations  due  to  the  state  of  the  external  organ,  by  moving  as  the 
eye  moves.!  Such  visions  are  commonly  explained — and  often,  no 
doubt,  with  justice — as  due  to  nervousness  or  expectancy.  But  nervous- 
ness and  expectancy  surely  act  by  exciting  the  mind,  not  by  congestinx 
the  retina ;  they  work  on  the  imagination,  and  their  physical  seat  is  not 
in  the  eye,  but  in  the  brain.  Why,  then,  should  not  the  brain  initiate 
the  hallucination  ?  Why  may  not  "  visions  of  the  dark,"  which  vary  so 
greatly  both  in  themselves  and  in  the  general  conditions  of  their  appeft^ 
ance,  vary  also  in  their  seat  of  origin  ? 

The  auditory  cases  are  even  plainer.  For  it  is  only  exceptionally 
that  the  waking  ear,  like  the  waking  eye,  is  subjected  to  marked  and 
continuous  stimulation  from  without,  such  as  might  ser\'e,  on  M.  Binefs 
view,  as  a  basis  for  a  prolonged  hallucination.  It  is  not  even  subject  to 
border-land  experiences  analogous  to  the  illvsions  hyjmagoffiques*  The 
only  alternative,  therefore,  to  supposing  the  phenomena  to  be  centrally 
initiated,  is  to  suppose  some  abnormality  in  the  external  organ  itself. 
Such  an  abnormality  has  often  been  detected  ;  and  even  where  not 
absolutely  detected,  it  may  sometimes  be  inferred  from  other  symptoms. 
'JTius,  an  enlarged  carotid  canal,  or  a  stoppage  which  produces  an 
unwonted  pressure  on  the  vessels,  will  first  make  itself  felt  by  hum- 
mings  and  buzzings ;  hallucination  then  sets  in,  and  imaginary  voices 
are  heard,  and  these  then  we  should  naturally  trace  to  the  local  irrita- 
tion that  produced  the  former  sounds.  But  why  are  we  to  treat  in  the 
same   way  cases  where  there  are  no  humniings  and  buzzings,  and  no 

•  Galton,  Inquiries  into  Human  Fucultt/f  pp.  159-163  ;  Maury,  Le  Sommeil 
ct  Ics  RevcSy  p.  331. 

t  M.  lUnet  treats  all  "  ghost-seers  "  as  so  paralysed  with  terror  that  they  do 
not  move  their  eyes  from  the  figure — which  leaves  it  open  to  him  to  guess  that 
the  figure  would  move  if  their  eyes  moved.  Having  made  a  large  collection 
of  caseH  of  hallucinations  of  the  sane,  I  am  in  a  position  to  deny  this.  To 
Wundt,  also,  stationary  hallucinations  that  can  be  looked  away  fiom  seem 
unknown  as  a  distinct  and  fairly  common  type,  and  he  inclines  to  regard  them 
as  mere  illusionH.  Brewster's  case  of  Mrs.  A.,  and  the  well-known  cases  given 
hy  VnXcnon  (Edinburgh  Medical  aud  Sui'f/ical  Journal y  January,  1843)  would 
alone  suflice,  I  think,  to  refute  this  view.  See  also  Kandinsky's  and  Schroder 
van  <ler  Kolks  own  experiences.  (Archiv  fiir  Fst/c/iiatriCy  1881,  p.  461,  and 
Patholof/i/  and  Thcrap.  oj  Mental  Diaeascs,  p.  14.) 
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ids  for  supposing  that  there  is  stoppage  or  lesion  of  any  sort  ? 
a  numerous,  though  much  neglected,  class  of  phenomena — the 
hallucinations  of  the  sane — the  commonest  form  by  very  far  is 
persons  to  hear  their  name  called  when  no  one  is  by.  The  experience 
[citen  remarkably  distinct,  causing  the  hearer  to  start  and  turn  round, 
not  at  all  connected  with  conditions  that  produce  blood-pressure, 
as  lying  with  one  ear  closely  pressed  on  the  pillow  ;  it  comes  in  a 
len  and  detached  way,  and  apparently  at  quite  accidental  moments, 
among  the  insane  a  well-known  form  of  hallucination  occurs  in 
form  of  dialogue ;  the  patient  returns  answers  to  the  voices  that 
it  him,  and  is  answered  in  turn.  Are  we  to  suppose  here  an 
lUtent  abnormality  of  the  ear,  which  always  sets  in  by  chance  at 
very  moment  when  the  imaginary  speaker's  replies  fall  due  ?  It  may 
added  that  even  where  a  distinct  morbid  cause  can  be  traced,  it  is  as 
jpften  as  not  a  central  cause.  After  a  long  course  of  alcohol,  a  man 
logins  to  hear  voices ;  but  alcohol,  while  admittedly  affecting  brain- 
Ussue,  has  no  recognised  tendency  to  affect  the  ear. 

A  further  argument  for  the  central  initiation  of  many  hallucinations 
^  the  more  distinctly  morbid  sort  may  be  drawn  from  the  course  which 
^  morbid  process  takes.  The  first  stage  is  often  not  a  sensory  halluci- 
ilation  at  all ;  it  is  a  mere  delusion  ;  the  patient  thinks  that  plots  are 
leing  concocted  against  him.  After  a  time  his  secret  enemies  begin  to 
reveal  themselves,  and  he  hears  their  abusive  and  threatening  language. 
Ve  surely  cannot  ascribe  the  sensory  experience  here  to  a  lesion  of  the 
«r  which  happens  to  occur  independently,  but  regularly,  at  this  parti- 
colar  stage ;  it  follows,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  most  natural  way,  if 
we  regard  it  as  imposed  from  within,  as  soon  as  the  disease  has  gone 
kr  enough  for  the  mind  to  clothe  its  imaginary  fears  in  a  more  vivid 
fDrra.  Specially  conclusive  in  this  respect  are  the  cases  where  voices 
begin  to  address  the  patient  in  the  most  internal  way,  without  sound, 
and  only  after  a  time  talk  in  a  distinctly  audible  character,*  But  the 
most  interesting  of  all  the  cases  in  point  are  those  where  one  type  of 
hallucination  assails  one  side  of  the  body  and  another  the  other,  t  They 
confirm  what  was  said  above — that  the  mere  fact  of  a  hallucination 
being  unilateral,  or  peculiar  to  one  side  of  the  body,  though 
suggesting  a  defect  in  the  external  organ,  is  by  no  means  a  proof 
of  it.  I  The  double  sensory  experience  follows  with  exactness  thft 
course  of  the  delusions.  The  patient  first  suffers  from  melancholy 
and  discouragement ;  this  develops  into  a  belief  that  he  is  surrounded 

*  Oriesingers  Mcnt.  Path,  and  Tlier.y  p.  89.  The  bearing  of  this  fact  on 
the  theory  of  central  origin  has  been  noted  by  Mr.  Sully,  Illusions,  p.  119. 

t  See  Dr.  Magnan's  account  in  the  Archives  de  Neurologic,  Vol.  VI.,  p.  336. 

t  C/.  Dr.  A.  Robertson  in  the  Report  of  the  International  Medical  Congress y 
\m,  Yoh  ni.,  pp.  6323. 
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hy  ^iATCiifA  :  and  hi»  tK^n  h«»ars  isaTiltfr.j  voices  oc.  tlie  r^iic  ade.  To 
thift  anhapp7  sica{Z«  Aib:cf^<4i  in  di^  coarse  oni^  of  exalxasiaa  and  wit 
^r9tj0!f!m  :  the  pkrA^zz  r>rl>T*f%  himself  to  fee  the  Sot  of  God.  And  ■ai' 
^tcoorairir.:;^  Arui  ^^lo^^^'ic  voitres  present  themaeiTes  oa  the  left  sde. 
*'  Th^  :^/yi  and  th^  erii  z«-r.Ii  lorm  a  sort  of  MjnicheLszn  whidi  gorcmi 
hirn."  If^r>^  th^  inu^rjitior^  as  its  operations  became  more  complex, 
tirA  <Ata>/liiihed  an  opposition  of  character  >ietweea  its  creature^  took 
advar^ta^'^  ^Vjr  to  speak  >  of  the  fjLct  that  the  bodv  has  two  opposite  sidei ; 
it  locate^!  friend.^  and  foes  ju^  as  they  might  be  located  in  a  pkture  or 
pUj  which  represented  an  impending  contest.  It  cannot  sorely  be 
rriaintAinerl  that  bv  accident  the  right  ear  began  to  be  IogslUt  affected, 
JHAt  at  the  time  when  the  development  of  the  plot  necessitated  the 
entrance  of  the  friendiv  power  upon  the  scene.  Another  case  inTolTei 
the  HenAe  of  touch.  A  man.  after  prayin^^  for  a  year  tliat  his  actiooi 
f night  }/H  divinely  gnidfd,  heard  a  voice  say,  "  I  will  save  thy  seal  ^;  and 
fr^im  that  time  forward  he  felt  his  left  or  his  right  ear  tonched  by  in 
inviAible  att/^ndant,  according  as  he  was  doing  right  or  wrong.'*'  Did 
the  aarlitory  hallucination  concide  by  chance  with  the  commaicement 
f^  local  irritation  in  the  fnnnn  ?  Dr.  Magnan  adds  three  examples  of 
aU^ilioliMm,  where  abusf;  and  threats  were  heard  on  one  side,  praise  and 
corift^ilatiori  on  the  othr-r.  In  these  cases  there  were  crises  of  fmy,  in 
which  hallucinations  of  all  the  senses  took  place,  involving  both  sidei 
alikfr,  and  masking  th«r  nion;  ordinary  condition.  On  the  decline  of  these 
crifu^K,  the  opposfKl  auditory  hallucinations  recommenced.  It  seems 
irnj>f>SHible  to  resist  Dr.  Magnan's  view,  that  the  poison,  distributed 
through  the  whole  brain,  provokes  at  times  a  general  crisis;  but  thst 
when  tJiiH  ftulisides,  it  k>calises  its  action  at  the  weakest  spot.  Should 
thJM  liap[>en  to  be  the  auditory  centre  on  one  side,  a  single  unilateral 
hallucination  would  be  the  result ;  but  if  both  centres  remain  affected, 
the  jjrojectioii  may  assume  the  complex  two-sided  form. 

Hut  the,  strongest  cases  of  all  in  favour  of  a  purely  central  initiation 
y<'t  remain — the  easels  of  hallucination  voluntarily  originated, 
Wigan's  instaucjfj  has  often  been  quoted,  of  the  painter  who,  after  care- 
fully studying  a  sitter's  appearance,  could  project  it  visibly  into  space, 
HTid  ))aint  the  ])ortrait  not  from  the  original  but  from  the  phantasm. 
I  In  (Glided  by  confounding  the  phantasmal  figures  with  real  ones,  and 
bncratiii*  insann.  IJaillarger  reports  another  painter,  Martin,  as  having 
Hiniilarly  ])rojiH!t(ul  j)ictur(»s,  wliich  so  interested  him  that  he  requested 
anyonn  who  took  up  a  position  in  front  of  them  to  move.t     A  still  more 

•  Hixliii,  Ih' iHonomanir  (h's  Sorrirrs  {FAMtUm  of  1850,  Paris),  p.  10. 

t  Ono  of  lli«  Hot^FH  of  *'  VtwviH  in  the  Dark  "  reportc<l  that  he  could  prodnce 
tlin  viKMiti  of  tho  Hpivn^IoH  and  shoop  at  will.  His  case  differs,  however,  from  those 
gtviMi  in  the  Uy\i,  For,  in  tho  first  i)lace,  his  vision  was  one  of  old  standing ;  and, 
in  thoHCHMnid  place,  his  retina  must  have  been  pretty  constantly  in  the  abnormal 
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ig  case,   recently  reported  by  Dr.  V.    Parant,  is  that  of  an 
patient  who,  when  thwarted  or  annoyed,  would  go  to  special  spots 
lit  imaginary  advisers ;  the  replies  she  received — it  need  hardly 
i — always  corresponded  with  her  own  desires  and  prejudices. 
rlier  insane  woman  used  to  play  *'  odd  and  even  "  with  an  imaginary 
of   police,  whose   guesses   were   always     wrong.*     M.     Binet 
sorely     not    maintain    that    in    these   cases    the    person    first 
les,  by  an  effort  of  will,  some  sort  of  peripheral  excitation,  and 
this  then  re-acts  by  provoking  the  hallucination.    Such  a  circuitous 
might  with  equal  reason  be  imagined  for  any  simple  act  of  repre- 
ktion  or  memory,  f 
The  only  other  group    of  phenomena    that    we    need    notice    is 
that   all  writers  since   Baillarger   seem  to   have  agreed  to  treat 
a  quite  unique   type.     It   is  a  class  of  which  frequent  examples 
^e    been    observed    among    religious     mystics    and    persons     who 
[eve  themselves  to  be  in  direct  communication  with  spiritual  guides, 
persons  describe  a  voice  which  is  yet  soundless,  which  utters  the 
^language  of  the  soul  "  inside  them,  and  which  they  hear  by  means  of 
a  sixth  sense,"  and  without  any  apparent  participation  of  the  ear. 
to   the   absence    of    a   definable    sensory    quality,    BaHlarger 
inguished  this   class   as  psychic   hallucinations,   in    opposition   to 
nfchio-se^isorial ;  and  M.  Binet  himself  is  inclined  to  treat  them  as 
:ceptional,  and  to  grant  them  an  origin  from  within.     As  one  who 
fWds  that  that  is  equally  the  origin  of  a  large  number  of  the  undoubted 

it&te.  I  should  thus  ascribe  the  phenomenon  to  a  concentration  of  attention  on 
ietnal  visual  sensations,  which  fell  by  habit  into  the  familiar  lines.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  know  whether,  after  the  spangles  had  appeared,  it  was  possible 
inched:  their  development  into  sheep. 

*  Annales MedicO'psycIi.j  6th  series, Vol.  VII., p. 379;  Ball,  Maladi^ Mentalcs, 
p.  98.  See  also  the  cases  described  by  Mich^a,  in  the^nn.  Malico-jisych,  for 
]Sd6,  p.  389,  and  M.  Sandras's  own  experience  in  the  same  journal  for  1S55,  p.  542. 
It  is  odd  to  find  involuntarincss  not  infrequently  taken  as  the  distinctive  abnor- 
mality in  liallucinations  (Falret,  Dcs  Maladies  McntalcSy  p.  281,  Buchez  and  De 
Castelnau  in  the  French  debates  of  1865-6) ;  and  the  odder,  inasmuch  as  not 
only  may  hallucinations  be  voluntary,  but  the  mental  pictures  and  memories, 
from  which  they  are  to  be  distin^^uished,  are,  of  course,  often  involuntary. 

t  I  should  have  been  tempted  to  regard  these  voluntary  cases  as  conclusive 
had  I  not  found  Prof.  Ball  {Maladies  Mcntales^  p.  122)  explicitly  claiming 
them  as  hallucinations  provoked  by  an  **  abnormal  sensation."  He  does  not  tell 
us  what  the  almonnal  sensation  is,  or  what  causes  it.  He  contents  himself  with 
pointing  out  tliat  hallucinations  are  very  like  dreams ;  that  some  dreams  are 
(and  therefore,  apparently,  all  dreams  must  be)  provoked  by  external  stimulation 
— say  a  knock  at  the  door ;  and  that  we  can  sometimes  direct  the  course  of  a 
dream  at  will :  crgo^  it  is  easy  to  see  how  some  people  may  start  a  hallucination 
at  will  It  would  be  more  to  the  purpose  if  he  would  introduce  us  to  a  dreamer 
who  can  desi^edij  start  a  pre-arranged  dream  by  knocking;  at  liis  own  door. 
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psycluhse^iaorial  hallucinations,  I  cannot  recognise  this  exoeptio 
to  me  the  class  in  question  is  of  interest^  not  as  distinguished  h 
psycho-sensorial  family,  but  as  a  true  species  of  that  genus  pn 
the  sensorial  element  reduced  to  its  very  lowest  terms.  These  "  i 
hallucinations  appear  to  me  as  the  first  stage  of  a  graduated  seri 
embryonic  instance  of  the  investiture  of  an  image  or  represi 
with  a  sensory  or  presentative  character.  In  proportion  as  the  c 
element  in  hallucination  is  attenuated  and  dim,  or  full  and 
will  the  perception  appear  internal  or  external ;  and  these  ( 
simply  the  most  internal  sort,  between  which  and  the  most 
sort  there  exist  many  degrees  of  partial  extemalisation.*  This  ^ 
surely  everything  to  recommend  it.  We  can  but  take  the  patie: 
account — that  he  has  a  distinct  impression  of  words ;  and  t 
impression  has  an  actuality  which  clearly  separates  it  from  t 
image  or  memory  of  words.  How  can  this  separation  be  co 
except  by  recognising  the  presence  of  a  genuine,  though  famt,  i 
element?  Of  what  exactly  this  element  may  consist^  is 
question.  Dr.  Max  Simon  (in  the  Lyon  Medical,  Vol.  XXXV., 
486)  has  made  the  very  plausible  suggestion  that  what  is  i 
muscular  impulse  to  form  the  words,  rather  than  the  sound  of 
an  impulse  exhibited  in  its  extreme  form  in  the  irresistible  coi 
vociferation  of  mania.  On  this  account  Dr.  Simon  even  re: 
regard  the  experience  as  hallucination  at  all.  Here,  however,  j 
follow  him.  For,  however  much  a  motor-current  or  impulsion 
speech  be  involved,  the  patient's  sensation  is  of  something  ot 
more  than  this.  For  him,  the  words  are  not  suggested  or  initia 
actually  and  completely  produced  ;  in  his  description  of  the  pro 
do  not  encounter  terms  of  impulse  or  movement,  any  more  tha 
of  sound.  Here  we  surely  trace  the  characteristic  delusive  e 
what  a  normal  person  would  recognise  as  purely  subjective  ex 
has  assumed  an  objective  reality.  In  what  then  does  the  ex] 
fall  short  of  hallucination  ?  If  we  adopt  Dr.  Simon^s  view,  i 
to  regard  it  as  hallucination  of  the  muscular  sense,  it  bee 
interest  to  note  that  it  does  not  admit  of  any  parallel  of  a  visu 
for  no  order  of  visible  objects  can  at  all  rival  language  in  the  c 
and  directness  of   its  association  with  a  particular  set  of  n 


*  Our  friend,  the  Rev.  P.  H.  Newnham,  of  Maker  Vicarage,  Devon 
described  to  us  some  auditory  impressions  of  his  own,  which  are  in  ten 
exemplifying  the  stage  just  above  that  of  the  so-called  "  psychic  "  h 
tions.  He  has  occasionally  had  experience  of  these  **  psychic  "  halluc 
as  of  words  which  **  seem  to  be  formed  and  spoken  within  the  chest." 
has  also  experienced  a  soundless  voice  which  yet  seems  to  speak  into  i 
ear  (he  is  deaf  of  the  left  ear) — and  which  thus  produces  the  sense  of  ext 
though  not  of  actual  sound. 
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3nts.  And  this  very  fact — this  absence  of  any  sightless  halluci- 
to  compare  with  these  soundless  ones — is  perhaps  the  reason 
e  latter  have  passed  as  an  isolated  non-sensory  class,  with  a 
e  mode  of  origin.  I  am  concerned  to  substitute  my  own  view 
I ;  for  to  admit  a  genuine  sensory  element  in  the  most  **  internal " 
of  hallucination — which  all  agree  to  be  centrally  initiated — will 
illy  be  to  admit  a  similar  initiation  for  other  psycho-sensorial 
lations. 

1  this  leads  me  to  a  concluding  word  of  criticism  on  M.  Binet'a 
3sis.  We  have  seen  that  it  is  violent ;  may  we  not  add  that  it 
iitous  ?  He  has  hiiuself  most  rightly  insisted  on.the  fact  that 
and  sensations  are  not  separated  by  an  impassable  gulf,  but 
nto  one  another  ;  and  he  will  allow  that  in  many  hallucinations, 
ige — however  evoked — gets  charged  with  the  whole  fulness  and 
ss  of  sensation.  But  then  how  can  it  be  treated  simply  as  an 
superposed  on  a  quite  different  sensation  ?  To  recur  once  more 
KKuf  s  experiment,  or  to  the  brown  butterfly  and  the  black  mice, 
et  will  admit  that  soniev^here  in  the  brain  activities  correspond- 
^reen,  to  brown,  to  black,  are  going  on  :  he  is  not  the  writer  to 
'  the  imagination "  bob  in  among  physical  facts  like  a  detis  eoc 
d.  By  what  right,  then,  are  these  activities  to  be  confined  to 
lal  tracts,  and  excluded  from  all  access  to  a  true  sensory  centre  % 
:emotation  is  there  to  strain  facts  and  theories  in  order  to  make 
at  the  central  initiation  of  sensation  is  impossible?  The 
ic  "  subject "  will  smack  his  lips  over  the  sweetness  of  sugar 
there  is  nothing  in  his  mouth — will  sniff  with  delight  at  a  piece 
d  when  told  it  is  a  rose  :  may  not  the  brain  do  for  sight  and 
f  what  it  does  for  taste  and  smell  ?  M.  Binet  seems  really  to 
een  led  off  the  track  by  his  own  brilliant  experiments  with 
and  mirrors.  Even  in  those  cases,  as  he  admits,  the  whole  work 
ition  is  done  by  the  brain.  Even  for  him  the  gist  of  the 
nee  is  not  the  atrophied  external  "sensation,"  but  the 
"ophied,  brain-imposed  "image."  We  do  but  ask  him  to 
3  that  the  "  image,"  which  can  here  do  so  much,  can  else- 
io  a  very  little  more  and,  while  charging  itself  with  full  sensa^ 
om  within,  can  dispense  with  the  atrophied  contribution  from 
.  Why  should  it  not  ?  There  is  nothing  to  lead  one  to  suppose 
mages  would  assume  the  unwonted  vividness  of  sensations 
y  at  moments  when  the  external  organs  of  sense  are  occupied 
her  sensations  ;  rather  the  reverse.  Is  not  the  sort  of  day-dream 
[jomes  nearest  to  hallucination  favoured  by  repose  of  the  sense- 
?  When  we  want  to  call  up  the  vivid  image  of  a  scone,  to  make 
al — as  sensorial — as  possible,  do  we  not  close  our  eyea*^  AxvA. 
ire    the  seasons  of  life  in   which  genuine    \va\\uc\ii»XAOTk&  ^x^ 
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commonest  ?  Are  they  not  seasons  of  sleep  7  Are  not  dreams  hj 
the  most  familiar  instances  of  the  projection  by  the  mind  of  ii 
that  are  mistaken  for  realities  ?  It  is  just  because  they  are 
and  waking-hallucinations  comparatively  so  rare,  that  we  are  in 
of  overlooking  the  essential  similarity  of  the  phenomena,  and  the 
which  the  former  class  can  throw  on  the  latter.  Indeed,  if  ^ 
hallucinations  are  to  be  taken  as  the  pathological  form  of  any 
function,  much  might  be  said  for  taking  them  as  the  pathological 
of  dreaming ;  and  we  might  present  the  waking-dreams  of 
poisoning  as  a  sort  of  intermediate  link.  The  normal  dream  disap] 
when  sleep  departs ;  having  been  able  to  impose  its  images  as  realitiaj 
only  because  in  sleep  our  sensory  faculties  are  to  a  great  extent  faai 
numbed,  and  images  cannot  therefore  be  compared  with  actual  preMfr 
tations  Thus  the  normal  dream  cannot  survive  the  corrective  which 
the  contact  of  the  waking-senses  with  the  external  world  supplies  ;  il 
fades  like  a  candle  at  sunrise  ;  and  its  images,  if  they  survive,  sorrifi 
as  images  and  nothing  more,  emptied  of  all  robust  sensory  qualitf. 
The  hallucination,  or  pathological  dream,  on  the  other  hand,  does  nol 
require  to  be  thus  guarded  from  comparison  with  real  presentationt ; 
its  "  hypertrophied  images  "  are  able  to  resist  the  normal  correctiTe^ 
for  they  are  often  as  fully  charged  with  sensory  quality  as  the  exteraal 
realities  which  compete  with  them.  But  though  we  may  thus  regird 
hallucinations  as  a  pathological  form  of  dream,  what  is  here  more  in 
point  is  the  converse  view — that  dreams  are  a  healthy  form  of  hallnci' 
nation.  For  it  cannot  but  appear  less  likely  that  excitation  of  the 
external  organs  is  a  necessary  basis  for  hallucinations,  if  hallucinatimu 
turn  out  to  be  most  common  at  precisely  those  times  when  the  eztenuJ 
organs  are  least  excited. 

6.  The  qf test  ion  of  Cerebral  Localisation, 

We  may  now  proceed  to  an  altogether  different  question — ^namely 
at  what  part  or  parts  of  the  brain  the  creative  process  takes  place,  am 
in  what  it  can  be  conceived  to  consist.  The  distinction  that  has  s 
long  occupied  us,  between  central  and  peripheral  initiation,  may  hena 
forth  be  dismissed  ;  for  wherever  initiated^  hallucinations  are  assuredl 
created  by  the  brain  from  its  o>vn  resources.  An  initiating  stimnlv 
may  probably  come  from  any  point  on  the  line  from  the  external  oi^ 
to  the  central  terminus,  along  which  a  nervous  current  passes  in  oi 
normal  perception  of  objects.  But  that  stimulus  will  clearly  n< 
determine  what  the  imaginary  object  shall  be,  or  invest  it  with  any  < 
its  qualities  :  it  will  merely  set  the  creative  machineiy  in  motion ;  ai 
the  same  stimulus — the  same  inflammation  of  the  eye  or  ear — may  s 
the  machinery  in  motion  a  hundred  l\tv\e%^  «^Tvd  ^«j(^  \Axck!^  vn^^a 
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int    hallucination.       Wliere,   then,   and    what,   is  this   creative 
lery  ?     It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  attempt  any  minute 
int  of  the  various  theories,  which  have  for  the  most  part  rested  on 
deal  observations ;  and  the  more  so,  that  their  details  are  still  sub 
But  in  a  more  general  way  the  problem  can  be  stated,  and  even 
to  some  extent  determined. 
If    we   begin    at   the   beginning,   we   find   agreement  among  the 
lorities  up  to  a  certain  point.     All  are  agreed  in  recognising  some 
or  parts  of  the  brain  in  which  the  nerves  passing  from  the  various 
>rgans  terminate,  and  where  the  impressions  conveyed  by  the 
produce  the  changes  which  are  the  physical  basis  of  sensa- 
or — in   the  oi*dinary    crude    but    convenient  language — where 
impressions  are  transformed  into  sensations."     As  to  the  locality  and 
ffit  of  these  parts,  there  is  a  conflict  of  views,  which  may  be  to  some 
ctent  reconciled  if  we  regard  the  process  as  taking  place  in  several 
Some  (Luys,  Ritti,  Foumi6)  believe  the  principal  scene  of  action 
^lobe  the  large  central  masses  called  the  optic  thalami ;  others  (Schroder 
|.iin  der  Kolk,  Meynert,  Kandinsky)  would  place  the  centres  lower  down 
.  --that  of  vision,  for  instance,  in  the  corpora  quadrigemina  ;  others  again 
■(Hitzig,  Ferrier,  Tamburini)  locate  them  higher  up,  in  the  cortex  itself  ; 
•nd  Goltz  assigns   them   so   diffused   an  area  that  the   word  centre 
becomes  scarcely  appropriate.       But    all  are  agreed,  I  imagine,  that 
tliey  are  distinct  from  the  tracts   associated   with  the   most  highly- 
developed   phenomena   of    consciousness — complete    perception,    idea- 
tion,  memory,   and  volition  ;    and  even  if  the  idea  of  local  separation 
should  come  to  be  modified  in  the  direction  indicated  by  Goltz,  the 
distinctions   would   be  re-interpreted  as  differences  of  less  and  more 
complex  activities.     The  authorities  agree  further  in  connecting  the 
*'  sensory  centres  "  in  a  special  way  with  hallucinations.     It  could  not, 
indeed,   be  otherwise   when   once   the   full   sensory  character  of  the 
phenomena  is  recognised ;  for  that  character  can  only  be  the  psychical 
expression  of  changes  at  the  sensory  centres.     Any  particular  activity 
of  these  centres  which  reaches  a  certain  intensity  will  affect  us  as  a 
particular  sensation ;  whether  excited  (1)  normally,  from  the  sense- 
organ  ;  or  (2)  pathologically,  by  local  irritation  of  the  sense-organ  of 
along  the  line  of  nerve  from  it  to  the  centre;  or  (3)  pathologically,  but 
spontaneously,  in  the  centre  itself.      In  the  first  case  the  sensation  will 
be  a  true  one,  i.e.,  will  correspond  with  a  real  external  object ;  in  the 
second  and  third  cases  it  will  not ;  but  as  sensation,  it  will  be  the  same 
n  all  three. 

Now  for  one  view  of  the  creation  of  hallucinations,  these 
lata  are  sufficient.  We  have  only  to  suppose  that,  in  cases 
2)  and  (3),  the  agitation  at  the  sensory  centre  falls  readily 
Qto  certain  lines  and  combinations^  so  as  not  only  to  ipro&Aic^  ^\a.\^ 
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Tariety  of  sensations — colours,  if  it  be  the  visual  centre,  sounds,  if  it 
be  the  auditory  one — but  to  arrange  these  elements  in  various  definite 
groups.  Everything  will  now  proceed  precisely  as  if  these  effects  had 
been  due  to  the  presence  of  a  real  object.  The  excitation  will  pursue 
its  ordinary  upward  course  to  the  highest  parts  of  the  brain,  and  will 
lead  to  intelligent  perception  of  the  sensory  group  as  an  object ;  while 
by  a  yet  further  process  (which  will  probably  take  place  only  in  the 
most  complete  or  "  external ''  form  of  hallucinations),  a  refluent 
current  will  pass  downwards  to  the  external  organ,  and  the  perception 
will  be  referred  to  the  eye  or  ear,  just  as  though  its  object  were  reaDy 
acting  on  those  organs  from  outside.*  There  then  is  the  full-fledged 
hallucination  ;  and  its  creative  machinery,  according  to  this  view,  lies 
wholly  in  the  sensory  centre. 

But  there  is  another  view.  "VVe  have  noted  three  ways  in  which  the 
machinery  may  l>e  set  in  motion  ;  but  there  is  o,  fourth  possible  way. 
The  excitation  may  come  dovniwards  from  the  higher  part  of  the  brain 
— from  the  seats  of  ideation  and  memory.  And  clearly  this  sort  of 
excitation  will  have  a  dominance  of  its  own.  It  will  have  iU  (ncn 
psychical  counterpart — an  idea  or  a  memory ;  and  when  it  sets  the 
sensory  machinery  in  motion,  that  machinery  will  not  now  produce  or 
combine  a  group  of  sensations  determined  by  its  own  activity  ;  but  will 
merel}"  embody,  or  as  we  might  say  execute^  the  idea  or  memory 
imposed  on  it.  Here,  then,  the  only  machinery  which  is  in  any  sense 
creative  is  situated  in  the  higher  ideational  tracts.     And  if  we  wish 

♦  Krafft-Ebing, />!>  5i/JMC«f/<r/*ricw,  p.  11  ;  l)eH\nne,  Ktnffc  Scientijiqw  swr 
If  SonniamhulUme^  p.  328 ;  Taniburini  in  the  KrvHc  Sdcntifiquc,  1881,  p.  139l 
The  mere  subjective  fact  of  this  reference  to  the  external  oi^gan  would  not 
prove  (as  Tambarini  seenin  to  assume)  that  the  organ  had  been  actually  excited 
by  the  refluent  current.  IJut,  in  the  case  of  vision,  we  have  at  any  rate  a  to 
amount  of  proof.  First,  there  is  the  fact  already  noted,  that  pressure  on  the 
side  of  one  eyeball  doubles  the  phantom.  It  seems  ditiicult  to  refer  this  resolt 
to  association— the  doubling  of  ordinary'  objects  by  such  pressure  being  an 
infrequent  and  little  noticed  experience.  Secondly,  we  have  a  case  of  hemiopir 
hallucination  reconled  by  Dr.  Pick,  of  Prague,  where  only  the  upper  halves  of 
imaginary  figures  were  seen  ;  and  where  it  was  ascertained  that  tlie  upper  half 
of  the  retina  (to  which  of  course  the  lower  half  of  the  figure  would  have  coire- 
sponded)  was  anopic.  Further,  it  has  been  noted  by  H.  Meyer  of  **  hypnagogic 
illusions,"  and  by  Gruitliuisen  of  hallucinations  which  consist  in  the  sunrivinj; 
of  dream-images  into  waking  moments,  that  they  can  give  rise  to  after-images : 
this,  however,  might  ]>erhap8  not  imply  more  than  the  brief  continuance  of 
excitation  at  the  central  ceUs. 

Wundt  (Phys.  Psych. ^  Vol.  XL,  p.  356)  seems  to  think  that  this  centrifa|^ 
retinal  stimulation  is  excluded  in  the  cases  where  the  phantom  does  not  move 
with  the  movement  of  the  eye.  But,  there  being  a  physical  process  correspond- 
ing to  the  idea  of  a  stationary  phantom,  why  may  not  that  process  extend  \fi 
tlie  whole  carr^'ing  out  of  the  idea,  so  as  to  include  the  tnming  on  or  off  of  the 
retinal  stimulation  according  as  the  phantom  i»  looked  at  or  away  from  ? 
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to  identify   the  exact   starting-point  of  the  liallucination,  as  such,  we 
must  fix  it  at  the  point  of  contact  between  the  ideational  and  the 
sensory     activities.      As     long     as     the     nervous     activity     is    con- 
fined   to    the    ideational     tracts,     though    there    is    creation,    there 
is    no    hallucination ;    that    word    is    never    used    to    describe    the 
mere  image  or  memory  of  an  object.      It  is  only  when  the  activity 
escapes  downwards,  with  such  force  as  strongly  to  stimulate  the  cells  at 
the  lower  centre,  that  sensation  floods  the  image,  and  we  get  the  delusive 
percept  or  hallucination.      The  force  of  this  downward  current  may 
exhibit  all  degrees.      It  is  probable  that  even  for  the  barest  idea  or 
memory  of  an  object  there  is  some  slight  downward  escape,  with  a 
corresponding  slight  reverberation  of  the  sensory  centre  ;  and  where,  as 
in  rare  morbid  cases,*  the  escape  is  wholly  barred,  all  power  of  calling 
up      visual     images      is      lost.       With     every      increase      in     the 
force    of     the    escape,    there   will    be    a     rise    of    sensory    quality, 
and    a     nearer     approach    to    absolute    hallucination  ;     and     every 
stage   will   thus  be  accounted   for,  from  the  picture  "  in  the  mind's 
eye  "  to  the  phantom  completely  externalised  in  space.     But  whatever 
the  degree  of  the  delusion,  its  local  origin  is  the  place  where  the  current, 
so  to  speak,  bursts  the  sluice-gates  which  physically  represent  the  dis- 
tinction between  ideas  and  percepts. 

Here,  then,  are  the  two  possibilities  :  (1)  that  hallucinations  are 
produced  by  an  independent  activity  of  the  specific  sensory  cells — the 
sensations  which  arise  there  being  perceived  as  objects  when  the  ner- 
vous current  passes  on  centripetally  to  the  higher  parts  of  the  brain  ; 
(2)  that   the   part   played  by   the   specific  sensory   cells  t  is   only    a 
response   to  what   may   be    called    ideational  excitation,  propagated 
centrif ugally  from   the  higher  tracts  where  the  image  has  been  formed. 
In  attempting  to  decide  between  these  possibilities,  we  shall  get 
little   assistance    from   direct  pathological  and  physiological  observa- 
tions.    These   have   been    mainly    directed    to    an    end    rather    the 
converse  of  ours — to  utilising  the   facts   of   hallucination   for   fixing 
the  locality  of  the    centres,  by    inspection   of   the    brains  of  persons 
who  have  been  in  life  markedly  hallucinated.     But  cerebral  pathology, 
as  Ball  trenchantly  remarks,  has  a  way  of  lending  itself  to  the  demon- 
stration  of  whatever   one  wants.     Lesions  rarely  confine  themselves 
neatly  to  specific  areas.     We  find  M.  Luys,  the  chief  advocate  of  the 

*  See  the  case  quoted  in  the  Archives  dc  Ncurologle,  Vol.  VI.,  p.  352.  "  Je 
reve  seulement  paroles,  tandls  que  je  poss^dais  auparavant  dans  ines  reves  la 
perception  visuelle."  The  Progrbs  ^Udical,  July,  1883,  has  another  interesting 
case. 

t  I  eschew  here  the  expression  **  sensory  centres,"  merely  to  avoid  con- 
fusion with  the  higher  **  centres"  to  which  the  words  *'  centripetal "  and 
"centrifugal"  refer. 


ft^Xf.  ^.h*Iarr.I  u  th^    priioArj  s^a:  ^  lulIiiciiuhdocLS.  mdmHting  the 
f:fniXfjkXi.%  K[,T*^  fji  leftiotts  frosri  the  tb&L&mi  to  the  cortex  ;*   and  Dr. 
W,  4,  MjVcI^  <ryrjdd*T-> — 4.^  tlie  rwilt  of  a  number  of  Twy  eucful 
hhf:r^/lAif^ — that  iii  cakSifHi  oi  hallacir^do!!  ''  thalamic  di««aie  plajva  leB 
icbportarit  f>art  tliari  oorticaL"     Bet  oti  the  other  hand,  he  did  not  find 
th;ftt  the  XfihxoTA  vere  definite: j  associated  with  the  spots  in  the  oortex 
which  VHTiitiT  Arid  the  advocates  of  restricted  cortical  localisation  mark 
oat  H)i  the  vi^aal  and  the  anditorv  centres :  while  lesions  at  thae 
AfK/tft — the  angular  ^Tusi  and  the  first  temporo-sphenoidal  conTolutioo— 
neeiri  to  Ije  found  iri  cases  where  no  hallacination  has  been  ohaervedt 
Tliis  want  of  correspondence  will  seem  less  surprising  if  we  remember 
the  vast  riuinU.-r  of  casual  hallucinations  where  nothing  that  coold  be 
CHlK;d  a  h?sion  exists  ;  and  also  that  the  more  persistent  hallncinatioos 
of  the  iriAam?  Ijelong,  as  a  rule,  to  the  earlier  period  of   irriiatitmf 
rather  than  to  the  lal^r  one  when  marked  lesion  has  supervened,  and 
dementia  is  creffping  on.j$     Even   if  we  take  subsequent  cortical  lesioii 
as  a  sign  that  the  weak  s{)ot  existed  from  the  first  in  the  highest  pari  of 
the  brain,  this  would  Ix^  no  proof  that  the  specific  sensory  centre  is 
cortical.     If  lesions  an;  not  lx>und  to  be  locally  restricted,  mndi  less 
are  irritations ;  and  there  is  nothing  to  refuU;  the  supposition  above 
made,  that,  when  the  hallucination  occurs,  a  current  has  passed  down- 
wards  to  the  lower  centre— the  mischief  in  the  cortex  having  been 
primarily  an  excibmt  of  ideational  activities  only,  and  the  hallucination 
Inring  due  (as  Dr.  Mickle  well  expresses  it)  to  "  a  tumultuous  disorderly 
n;action  of    disturln^d   ideational  centres  upon  sensorial.*'     The  same 
may  Ihj  said  of  tin?  artificial  irritation  of  the  "  cortical  centres  "  daring 
life.     F<;rrier  regards  the  movements  which  result  when  an  electrical 
Miimulus  is  applied  to  these  areas,   as  an  indication   that   visual  or 
auditory  sensations  (i.e.,  hallucinations)  have  been  evoked.     We  may 
(fuite  accept  this  inteqm^tation,  but  still  suppose  that  the  primary  seat 
of  the  sensation  was  not  the  spot  where  the  stimulus  was  applied,   but 
a  lower  centre  on  tli(t  path  along  which  the  irritation  passed. || 

*  Unzrtte  tlva  UopUaux,  Dec,  1880,  p.  40. 

t  Joitnidl  of  Mnititl  Srirnn',  Oct.,  1881,  p.  38*2. 

X  Jtntnial  oj  Mental  Srimrr,  Oct.,  1881,  p.  381,  and  Jan.,  1882,  p.  29. 

§  LuyM,  Gazette  dea  llopitunx^  1881,  p.  270  ;  Denpine,  Ann.  Midicopaych.^ 
Otli  Hi»ri«'M,  Vol.  VI.,  p.  37.'!;  Taniburiniin  i\\QRevvc  Sricntifique,  Vol.  XXVIL, 
p.   Ul. 

II  It  may  bo  ronmrkiMl,  by  the  way,  that  what  has  been  here  said  as  to  the 
rt^liition  »)f  hall ueinat ions  t4>  cerebral  localirtation  will  apply,  mutatis  mHtandts, 
t(»  itlimtnviH.  Wo  may  HupiNMe  the  action  of  lower  centres  to  be  inhibiUd^  as 
woll  an  altnornially  oxoitiMl,  by  Htiniulation  from  above.  Thus  the  fact  that 
lilintlneNM  foUowH  certain  cortical  IcHitma  (Uh's  not  by  any  means  establish  the 
l(M*ation  of  the  principal  nonsory  centres  in  the  cortex.  And  as  it  happens,  some 
of  the  fiwtft  of  blindnoMM  sihmu  al>Holutc]y  adverse  to  that  location — I  mean  the 
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We  are  thus  thrown  back  on  less  direct  arguments,  derived  from  the 
nature  of  the  hallucinations  themselves.  And  I  think  the  mistake  has 
again  been  in  imagining  that  one  or  other  of  two  alternatives  must  be 
exclusively  adopted — that  either  the  lower  or  the  higher  origin  of 
hallucinations  is  the  universal  one.  All,  I  think,  that  can  be  fairly 
said,  is  that,  while  the  first  mode  of  origin  is  a  probable  one  for  some 
cases,  the  second  mode  is  a  certain  one  for  others.  Hallucinations  pro- 
duced at  tite  will  of  the  percipient  miMt  first  take  shape  above  the 
sensory  centres.  For  it  is  indisputable  that  the  idea  of  the  object  to  be 
projected — the  picture,  face,  sentence,  or  whatever  it  may  be — must 
precede  its  sensory  embodiment  as  a  thing  actually  seen  or  heard  ;  and 
the  idea,  as  well  as  the  volition,  is  an  affair  of  the  higher  tracts ;  MM. 
Luys  and  Ritti  will  certainly  not  locate  either  of  them  in  the  optic 
thalami.  But  if  the  advocates  of  the  first  mode  have  thus  ignored  an 
important  class  of  cases,  the  advocates  of  the  second  have  erred'.by  adopt- 
ing a  quasi-metaphysical  standpoint.  Thus  Dr.  Despine,  who  has  given 
an  extremely  clear  account  of  the  centrifugal  process  {Annales  Medico^ 
psi/cholof/iques,  6th  series,  Vol.  VI.,  p.  371),  argues  that  for  a  hallucination 
to  arise,  we  first  need  an  idea — "  a?*  object  which  does  not  exist  " ;  and 
if  in  a  way  it  is  endowed  with  existence,  this,  as  a  purely  constructive 
act,  can  only  emanate  from  the  seat  of  the  highest  psychical  activities. 
There  is  some  originality  in  extracting  a  physiological  conclusion  from 
the  relation  of  the  mind  to  the  non-existent.  But  at  this  rate  the  image 
of  the  sun's  disc  on  the  wall  would  originate  in  a  constructive  act  of 
the  mind  :  it  is  as  much  "  an  object  that  does  not  exist  "  as  the  most 
elaborate  phantasm.  The  non-existence  of  an  object  outside  the 
organism  is  quite  irrelevant  to  the  course  of  nervous  events  inside ;  and 
whether  we  regard  a  psychic  act,  for  any  given  case,  as  constructive  or 
receptive y  depends  simply  on  whether  the  nervous   excitation   is    spon- 

phenomeua  of  so-called  "psychical  blindness,  "where  cortical  lesion  has  produced 
loss  of  memory  and  of  the  higher  functions  of  perception^  while  sensation 
(according  to  Munk's  view)  remains  intact,  and  may  gradually  give  rise  to  new 
perceptions  and  new  memories.  The  observations  of  Munk  and  Goltz  as  to  the 
survival  of  vision,  though  not  of  intelligent  vision,  after  extensive  cortical  injur>% 
Heem  distinctly  favourable  to  the  theory  of  the  lower  position  of  the  specific 
senttorj'  centres.  Nor  need  that  theory  conflict  with  the  most  extreme  view  as 
to  the  absence  of  circumscribed  areas  in  the  cortex.  Goltz  himself  would  not 
deny  that  some  place  or  places  on  the  paths  of  the  optic  and  the  auditory  nerve 
are  specially  connected  with  the  fact  that  the  stimulation  of  the  one  corresponds 
with  sight,  and  ot  the  other  with  sound.  It  cannot  be  maintained  that  this 
psychical  distinction  has  no  local  representative  ;  for  such  a  contention  would 
logically  lead  to  denying,  e.g,^  that  the  corpora  quadrigemina  in  the  lower 
animals  have  any  particular  relation  to  vision.  Thus,  whatever  be  the  final 
issue  of  the  vexed  question  of  cortical  areas  of  perception^  a  local  distinction  of 
genuine  centres  of  sensation  somewhere  in  the  brain  seems  as  certain  as  the 
distinction  of  the  external  organs  themselves. 
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taneous,  or  is  received  from  below.  Now  this  may  be  applied,  as  we 
have  seen,  to  the  lower  centres  of  sensation  as  reasonably  as  to  tlie 
higher  tracts  of  perceptive  ideation ;  the  former  may  construct  as  tmly 
as  the  latter  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  configurations  and  activities  of  their 
cells  may  produce  definite  groupings  of  the  sensory  elements. 

And  for  simple  and  recurrent  forms  of  hallucination,  much  may  be 
said  in  favour  of  this  lower  origin.  It  is  in  accordance  with  all  that 
we  know  or  conjecture  as  to  nerve-tissue,  that  certain  configurations 
and  modifications  of  cells  would  be  rendered  easy  by  exercise  ;  and  thus 
the  changes  to  which  any  morbid  excitement  gives  rise  might  natonlly 
lie  the  same  as  have  often  l)efore  been  brought  about  by  normal  stimolatioii 
from  the  retina  or  the  ear.  The  elements  would  fall  readily,  so  to 
speak,  into  the  accustomed  pattern.  An  object  which  has  been 
frequently  or  recently  l>efore  the  eyes — a  word  or  phrase  that  has  been 
perpetually  in  the  ear — these  may  certainly  be  held  capable  of  leaving 
organic  traces  of  their  presence,  and  so  of  establishing  a  sort  of 
lower  memory.  That  this  lower  memory  should  act  automaticaUy, 
and  independently  of  the  will,  seems  natural  enough  when 
we  remember  how  large  a  part  even  of  the  higher  memory 
is  also  automatic  :  an  unsought  word,  suddenly  reverberating  in 
the  sensorium,  is  on  a  par  with  the  images  that  emerge  into 
consciousness  without  our  being  able  to  connect  them  with  our  previous 
train  of  ideas.  Now  it  is  remarkable  hov^r  large  a  number  of  hallucina- 
tions are  of  this  primitive  type.  I  mentioned  above  that,  among  the 
sane,  the  commonest  of  all  cases  is  to  hear  the  name  called  ;  and  even 
with  the  insane,  the  vocabulary  of  the  imaginary  voices  often  consists 
of  only  a  few  threatening  or  abusive  words.*  So  of  optical  hallucinationa 
With  the  sane,  a  large  number  consist  in  the  casual  vision — an  lifter' 
iiiKif/ej  as  we  might  say — of  a  near  relative  or  familiar  associate.  More 
p(»rsistent  cases  are  still  frequently  of  a  single  object.  I  have  mentioned 
the  doctor  and  the  black  cow;  similarly  a  lady,  when  in  bad  health, 
always  saw  a  cat  on  the  staircase. f  And  among  the  insane,  a  single 
imaginary  attendant  is  equally  common  :  our  friend  "  Guiteau  "  above 
was  an  instance.  Wherever  such  simple  cases  are  not  connected  with 
any  special  delire,  or  any  fixed  set  of  ideas,  they  may,  I  think,  be  fairly 
(though  of  course  not  certainly)  attributed  to  an  activity  following  the 
lines  of  certain  established  tracts  in  the  sensoriuni.  We  might  compare 
this  locality  to  a  kaleidoscope,  which  when  shaken  is  capable  of  turning 
out  a  certain  limited  number  of  combinations.  :f 


^  On  thi8  subject,  see  Dr.  V.  Parant  in  the  Ann.  MidicO']>sych,,  6th 
Vm.  Vn.,  p.  384.  These  embryonic  hallucinations  often  develop  into  more  com- 
plex form  ;  Kce  I  Jail,  Maladies  Mentales,  p.  07. 

t  Hlandfoni,  hisanity  and  its  Treatment^  p.  155. 

%{2\\fiiXQoi{,Lc  Progn^s  Medical  J  1878,  p.   *^)  has  noted  a  curious  fonn  of 
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,  on  the  other  hand,  the  astonishing  variety  and  complexity  of 
rases — whether  visual  appearances  or  verbal  sequences — seem 
bely  to  drive  us  to  a  higher  seat  of  manufacture  ;  for  they  demand 
tless  store  of  elements,  and  limitless  powers  of  ideal  combination, 
.tient  listens  to  long  discourses,  or  holds  conversations  with  his 
le  friends  ;  and  what  is  heard  is  no  echo  of  former  phrases,  but 
rery  way  a  piece  of  new  experience.  So,  too,  the  number  and 
r  of  visual  hallucinations  which  may  occur  to  a  single  person, 
nies  even  within  the  space  of  a  few  minutes,  is  astonishing.  The 
and  features  of  Dr.  Bostock's  apparitions  were  always  completely 

him ;  the  seers  of  "  Faces  in  the  Dark  "  who  had  in  the  course 

r  lives  seen  many  thousand  phantasmal  faces,  had  never  seen  one 

they    recognised  ;     Nicolai,    who    was    never    otherwise    than 

:ly     sane     and     who    eventually    recovered,     continually     saw 

of    phantoms,    most    of    them   of   an    aspect    quite    new   to 

and  in  insanity  such  a  phenomenon  is  common  enough, 
in  the  casual  hallucinations  of  the  sane,  what  is  seen  is  less  com- 

a  mere  revival  of  an  object  which  the  eyes  have  previously 
itered  than  an  unrecognised  person.  Here,  then,  we  have  an 
^e  amount  of  high  creative  work — of  what  in  psychical  terms  we 

call  jmr  excellence  the  work  of  the  imagination ;  and  this  is  work 
we  have  good  grounds  for  supposing  that  the  highest  cortical  tracts, 
ey  alone,  are  capable  of  performing.  From  our  experience  of  the 
T  and  mobility  of  the  ideas  and  images  that  the  mind  in  a  normal 
can  summon  up  and  combine,  we  know  that  the  cells  of  the 
t  cerebral  areas  are  practically  unlimited  in  their  powers 
ifiguration  and  association;  but  we  have  no  right  to  assume 
ime  inexhaustible  possibilities  as  existing  independently  in 
specific  sensory  centre — we  might  almost  as  well  expect  a 
Dscope  to  present  us  with  an  ever-fresh  series  of  elaborate  land- 
And  over  and  above  all  this,  we  can  point  to  the  constant 
rtion  l>etween  the  delusions,  the  conceptions  delirantes  of  the 
and  their  sensory  hallucinations,*  which   makes  it  almost  im- 

tral  hallucination,  which  occurH  sometimes  to  hysterical  patients  on  the 
which  they  are  hemianirathetic — animals,  passing  rapidly  in  a  row  from 
forwards,  which  usually  disappear  when  the  eyes  are  turned  directly  to 
Examined  by  the  ophthalmoscope,  the  eyes  of  these  patients  appear 
ely  normal,  (,'harcot  attributes  amblyopy  and  achromatopsy,  occurring 
same  persons  (as  well  as  in  non -hysterical  cases  of  hemian.Tsthesia),  to 
it  a  point  which  he  calls  the  carre/our  sensitif  in  the  hinder  part  of  the 
.1  capsule  ;  and  I  assume  that  he  would  refer  the  hallucination  to  the 
oint.  If  so,  he  may  be  quoted  as  an  authority  for  the  infra-cortical 
on  of  simple  and  recurrent  forms  of  hallucination 

alret,  Op,  cit,  p.  269  :  Wundt,  Op,  cit.  Vol.   II.,  p.  356;    Krafft-Ebing, 
.,p.  19;  Griesinger,  Op,  cit.,  pp,  95-6, 
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possible  not  to  regard  the  latter  as  a  particular  effect  of  the  more  widely 
diffused  cerebral  disturbance.  The  conclusion  seems  to  be  that  for  many 
hallucinations  the  mode  of  origin  can  be  no  other  than  what  I  have 
called  the  centrifutjaL 

I  have  throughout  tried  to  express  what  I  have  called  the  centri- 
fugal theory  in  such  terms  that  it  might  be  accepted  even  by  those  wlio 
locate  the  sensory  centres  themselves  not  below,  but  in,  the  cortex. 
According  to  these  physiologists,  tlio  whole  double  transformation  <k 
physical  impressions  into  visual  or  auditory  sensations,  and  of  these 
sensations  into  complete  perceptions  and  mnemonic  images,  would  be 
practically  referred  to  one  place.  It  must  be  admitted  that  this  view  seems  j 
at  times  connected  with  the  want  of  a  due  psychological  distinction  between  : 
sensation  and  perception.  But  even  supposing  a  specific  centre  of  I 
sensation  to  be  thus  equally  the  seat  of  psycliic  functions  higher  than 
sensation,  it  would  still  be  none  the  less  liable  to  be  stimulated  bj  parts 
of  the  cortex  external  to  itself  ;  and  the  nature  of  many  hallucinatioos 
would  still  indicate  that  they  depend  on  this  stimulation,  and  not  on  a 
mere  spontaneous  quickening  of  morbid  activity  in  the  centre  itaeli 
For  instance,  a  girl  is  violently  distressed  by  seeing  her  home  in 
flames,  and  for  days  afterwards  sees  fire  wherever  she  looks.*  One 
must  surely  trace  the  hallucination  to  the  distress,  and  so  to  an 
**  escape  of  current "  from  the  seat  of  ideas  and  images  other  than 
visual  ones.  Again,  in  the  cases  described  above  where  the 
hallucinations  faithfully  reflect  the  changes  of  the  whole  moral 
and  intellectual  bias,  the  local  excitenicnt  in  the  sensory  centre 
would  still  bfj  traceable  to  an  abnormally  strong  irradiation 
from  the  regions  where  the  highest  co-ordinations  take  place 
— these  regions  being  themselvejs,  ex  ht/potliesi,  already  in  a 
state  of  pathological  activity.  The  otlier  liypothesis  would  be  that 
the  mere  hyper-excitability  at  the  centre  itself  nuide  it  impossible  for 
images  to  arise  without  getting  hurried  on,  so  to  speak,  into  sensations 
by  the  violence  cf  the  ner\'ous  vibrations.  This  seems  to  be  what 
Wundt  liJis  in  view  when  he  speaks  of  hallucinations  as  originating,  not 
in  an  actual  irritation^  but  in  a  lu'ightened  irritabiUty,  of  the  sensory 
centres.  But  then,  what  should  cause  images  belonging  to  one 
particular  order  of  ideas — tlie  diseased  order — to  be  picked  out  for  this 
fate  in  preference  to  any  others  ?  The  hyper-excitable  centre  in  itself, 
as  an  arena  of  images,  could  have  no  ground  for  such  a  partial  selection 
among  th(j  crowd  of  them  which  emerge  during  every  hour  of  waking 
life.    Among  the  endless  and  multiform  vibrations  involved,  why  should 

*  (iriesinj^er,  Op.  rit.,  p.  97,  For  an  auditory  case,  cf,  the  account,  in  the 
Lyon  Medical f  Vol.  XXXV.,  p.  437,  of  a  young  Frenchman  who  was  rendered 
innane  by  the  German  iuvasion,  and  who  was  then  haunted  by  the  sound  of 
gunb  firing. 
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the  excessive  amplitude  that  corresponds  to  sensation  be  confined  to  a 
particular  set  ?  A  reason  must  exist.  The  unique  agreement  between 
the  sensory  hallucinations  and  the  more  general  moral  and  intellectual 
disorder  must  have  its  particular  physical  counterpart ;  and  for  this  "  a 
.  strong  downward  escape  of  current "  is  at  any  rate  a  sufficiently  compre- 
hensible metaphor.* 

7. —  Veridical  Hallucinations, 

There  is  one  topic  which  I  camiot  altogether  pass  over  here,  as  it  has 
a  distmet  bearing  on  the  centrifugal  origin  of  hallucinations.  There  is  a 
class  of  phenomena,  not  yet  recognised  by  science,  and  for  wBich  the 
evidence  has  never  yet  been  presented  with  anything  like  convincing 
fuhiess  ;  but  which — I  do  not  think  it  rash  to  say — will  be  accepted  as 
genume  by  a  large  number  of  persons  who  quite  realise  the  strength  of 
the  ci  2^^'iori  presumption  against  it,  whenever  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  the  evidence  shall  be  adequately  realised ;  and  which  is  accepted 
already  by  a  conyiderabie  number  of  such  persons  as,  at  any  rate, 
having  a  strong  primd  facte  claim  to  attention.  Readers  of  these 
Proceedings  will  hardly  need  to  be  told  that  I  refer  to  the 
telejHithic  class — hallucinations  of  sight,  sound  or  touch,  which 
suggest  the  presence  of  an  absent  person,  and  which  occur  simul- 
taneously with  some  exceptional  crisis  in  that  person's  life  or, 
most  frequently  of  all,  with  his  death.  Visual  and  auditory  phan- 
tasms occurring  at  such  moments  may  be  conveniently  termed  veri- 
dical hallucinations ;  for  while  they  are  completely  delusive  as  far  as 
the  percipient's  senses  are  concerned — while  they  completely  conform  to 
our  definition,  "  sensory  percepts  which  lack  the  objective  basis  which 

*  Kandinsky  (in  the  Archivfur  Psychiatries  1881),  agreeing  with  Meynert, 
denies  tliis  centrifugal  influence,  and  regards  the  contribution  of  the  higher 
(front)  part  of  the  cortex  to  hallucinations  as  something  quite  different — i.e.,  the 
remission  of  an  inhibitory  fun  ctionnormsMy  exercised  by  this  part  on  the  specific 
sensory  regions.  But  he  fails  to  make  out  even  a  plausible  case.  His  argument 
that  the  higher  part  cannot  initiate  hallucinations  restsonno  better  ground  than 
his  own  inability,  when  suffering  from  hallucinations,  to  transform  mental 
pictures  into  hallucinations  at  will  ;  and  on  the  further  experience — which  was 
decidedly  exceptional — that  his  hallucinations  did  not  correspond  in  any  marked 
way  with  his  more  general  mental  delusions.  Again,  if  one  asks  in  what  the 
effect  of  the  supposed  inhibitory  function  would  normally  be  shown,  it  must 
surely  be  in  preventing  ordinary  mental  images  from  taking  on  the  more  vivid 
characters  of  hallucinations.  Now  Kandinsky  himself  admits  that  in  normal 
acts  of  imagination  the  cortical  sensory  region  is  stimulated  from  the  higher  part 
of  the  cortex  ;  hence  he  seems  involved  in  the  difficulty  of  conceiving  stimula- 
tion and  inhibition  to  proceed  at  the  same  moment  from  the  same  quarter.  Nor, 
again,  does  he  make  any  attempt  to  show  why  the  supposed  inhibitory  function, 
if  it  is  normally  operative,  does  not  equally  inhibit  the  normal  stimulation  de- 
rived from  the  periphery,  i.e.,  normal  perception  of  objects. 
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they  suggest" — they  nevertheless  have  a  definite  correspondence 
certain  objective  facts,  namely,  tlie  exceptional  condition  of  the 
person.     Such  cases,  if  genuine,  militate  very  strongly  against  M.  Bi 
theory  that  excitation  from  the  external  sensory  apparatus  is  a  tine 
mm  of  hallucinations.     For  here  the  occurrence  of  the  hallo< 
depends  on  the  distant  event ;  titat  is  what  fixes  it  to  take  place 
particular  time  ;  and  an  occurrence  thus  conditioned  cannot  be  sa 
to  be  conditioned  alao  by  the  accidental   presence  of  real  phi 
capable  of  supplying  points  de  repere,  or  by  an  accidental  morbid 
turbanco  of  the  organ  or  the  nerve.  And  if  the  brain  be  admitted  to  be 
primary  physical  seat  of  the  phenomena,  there  are,  further,  good 
for  supposing  that  its  highest  tracts  are  those  first  affected,  and  so 
the  hallucination  is  centrifugal.    The  chief  reasons   are  two.     (1) 
phantasm  is  often  bodied  forth  with  elements  of  a  more  or  less 
kind — dream-imagery,  so  to  speak,    embroidered  on  a  groondwoik 
fact ;  and  these  elements  seem  clearly  to  be  the  percipient's  own 
bution,  and  not  part  of  what  he  receives.     (2)  Cases  occur  where 
intercourse  between  the  two  persons  concerned  has  long  ceased ; 
where  the  superseusuous  communication  can  only  be  supposed  to 
initiated  by  the  quickening  of  long-buried  memories  and  of  dim  tracti 
emotional  association.     The  hallucination  in  these  cases  would  th< 
be  a  complete    example  of  the   projection  of  an     idea    from  wii 
outwards  ;  the  sensoriura  reverberates  to  a  tremor  which  must  start  ii 
the  inmost  penntralla  of  cerebral  process. 

[Note. — I  would  specially  point  out  that  the  argument  in  the  last  ptiir 
graph  does  not  extend  beyond  the  limits  of  the  percipient's  oi^ganiun.    tt 
involves  no  physical  expression  of  the  fact  of  the  transmuisiou.     If  A  is  dyhf 
at  a  distance,  and  B  sees  his  form,    it  is  rarely  that  one  can  suppose  aj 
psychical  event  in  A's  mind  to  bo  identical  with  any  psychical   event  proFO- 
cativc  of  the  hallucination  in  B*s   mind.     That  being  so,   there  will  be  no  | 
simple  and  immediate  concordance  of  nervous  vibnition  in  the   two  bnini ; 
and  that  being  so,  there  is  no  very  obvious  means  of  translating  into  physieil 
terms  the  causal  connection  between  A's  experience  and  B's.     Tlie  case  thv 
differs  from    **  thought-transference"   of   the   ordinary  experimental  typCi 
where  the  imago  actually  prestmt  in  the  one  mind  is  reproduced  in  the  other ; 
where,  therefore,  a  physical  ccjncordance  does  exist,   and  something  of  the 
nature  of  a  **  bruin- wave"  can  be  conceived.     This  was  quite  rightly  pointeil 
out  in  the  notice  of  t\\e  PnKcedlmjs  of  the  Soeiettj  for  PsycJiical  Research  wliich 
a[)peared  in  Mind  XXXVl.     But  it  had  also  been  pointed  out  by  Mr.  F.  W. 
H.  Myers  and  myself  in  the  **  Theory  of  Ai)paritions"  there  criticised.  In  out 
rapprochement  of  veridical  hallucinations  to  experimental  thought- transfereuce* 
we  are  confining  ourselves  to  the  psijcJiical  aspect ;  we  connect  the  phenomena 
as  being  in  both  cases  affections  of  one  mind  by  another  occurring  otherwise 
than  through  the  recognised  channels  of  sense.     The  objector  may  urge  that 
if  we  have  not,  we  ought  to  have,  a  pliysuMxl  \j\v^ot5   vi\\v^  V'^  ^ts^st^SA  »1] 
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niena — thnt  we  ought  not  to  talk  abuut  a  rappoti,  between  A's 
B's  unless  we  can  ustabtiah  a  bridge  between  their  two  brains.  Thia 
ler  to  aaaume  that  the  atandtng  iiuzzle  of  the  relation  between 
id  psychical  events  infhe  MidividHal,  B,  can  only  be  Btated  in  one 
II — viz.,  that  the  former  aru  prior  and  produce  the  Utter.  Forordi- 
osea  such  an  eipreaaiou  is  convenient  ;  but  the  convenience  has 
-a.  Still,  (u  the  converse  proposition  would  be  equally  dangerous, 
.■mains  which  we  cannot  evade.  Since  we  cannot  doubt  that 
nted  experience  has  its  appropriate  cerebral  correlate,  we  have  to 
at    the   energy    of    B's    brain   is  directed    in    a    way   in    which 

not  be  directed  but  for  sotuething  that  haa  happened  to 
his  physical  effect  it  ia  impossible  to  assume  that  an  external 
.ntecedent  is  not  involved  ;  and  the  relation  of  the  antecedent  to 
is,  aa  1  have  pointed  out,  very  hard  to  conceive,  when  the  neural 
Li  A's  brain  are  so  unUke  the  neural  tremors  in  B's  brain  as  they 
vhen  A's  niind  is  occupied  with  his  immediate  surroundings  ur 
idea  of  death,  and  B's  mind  is  occupied  with  a  audden  and  un- 
ite   impression    or   vision   of   A.      I   can    only   suggest  that    the 

brain  on  brain  is  not  bound  to  confumi  to  tlie  aimplcat  type 
.uning-forks  ;  and  that  a  considerable  community  of  experience 
y  in  emotional  relations)  between  two  i>eraons  may  involve 
records  sufbciently  similar  to  retain  for  one  another  some  sort 
»ble  affinity,  even  when  the  exi>erience  has  lost  its  vividness 
cioua  memory.  But,  however  that  may  be  on  the  physioal 
c  facta  of  which  we  have  presented  and  shall  continuo  to  pre- 
:ence  are  purely  psijdikal  facts  ;  and  on  the  psychical  plane,  wo 
U)  a  heteri^eneous  array  of  them  a  certain  orderly  coherence,  and 
hem  as  a  graduated  aeries  of  natural  phenomena.  Will  it  be 
tliat  this  treatment  is  illegitimate  unlessa  concurrent  physical  theory 
ta  put  forward  1  It  is  surely  allowable  to  do  one  thing  at  a  time, 
an  unsolved  mystery  in  the  background  ;  that  we  grant  and 
r  ;  but  it  need  not  perpetually  opi>reBs  us.  After  all,  is  there  not 
ding  mystery  of  tlie  cerebral  and  mental  correlation  in  the  individual 
ery  ei[ually  unsolved  ond  perhaps  niore  definitely  and  radically 
— at  the  background  of  every  fact  and  doctrine  of  the  recognised 
iy  I  The  i>sychologi8t8  work  on  aa  if  it  did  not  exist,  or  rather  as 
1  the  moat  natural  thing  in  the  world,  and  no  c)ne  complains  of 
rtay  we  not  claim  a  similar  freedom  ?  ] 
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THE    CALCULUS    OF    PROBABILITIES    APPLIED    TO 

PSYCHICAL     RESEARCH. 

By  F.  Y.  Edoewortu. 


I.     .i.       _ 


''Nous  sommes  si  ^loigm's  de  connaitre  tons  les  agents  de  la  nature 
serait  peu  philosophitiue  de  nier  Texistence  de  ph^nomdnes,  nniqnement 
qu'ils  sent  inexplicablea  dans  T^tat  actuel  de  nos  connaissances.  Seulement 
devons  les  examiner  avcc  une  attention  d'aatant  plus  scmpolense,  qall  piii|%r 
plus  difficile  de  les  adinettre  ;  et  c  est  ici  que  Tanalyse  des  probabilitds 
indispensable,    pour    deterniiner    jusqu'a  quel  point    il  faat   multiplier 
obser\*ations  ou  les  experiences,  iK)ur  avoir,  en  faveur  de  Texistence  des 
qu'elles  seniblent  indiquer,  une  probability^  superieure  h,  toutes  lea  raisoiM 
Ton  pent  avoir  d'ailleurs,  de  la  rtijeter." — Lapi^\C£. 


It  is  proposed  here  to  appreciate  by  means  of  the  calculns  of 
1  labilities  the  evidence  iii  favour  of  some  extraordinary  agency  w 
is  affordecl  by  experiences  of  tlie  following  type  :  One  person  chooHS] 
a  suit  of  cards,  or  a  letter  of  the  alphabet.  Another  person  makeii 
guess  as  to  what  the  choice  has  been.  This  experiment — a  choice  liy 
one  party,  a  guess  by  another — is  pei-fomied  JiT  times.  The  number  of 
successful  guesses  exceeds  the  number  which  is  the  most  probable  on 
the  supposition  of  mere  chance,  viz.,  m,  where  m=A'?t  (in  the  above- 
mentioned  cjises  n^spectively  iaVand  ^A-V),  by  a  considerable  number  Hi 
where  ?i=J\'i\  There  follow  a  second  and  a  third  similar  series  of  truJi 
in  which  the  number  of  successes  exceeds  the  number  most  probable  on 
the  hypothesis  of  mere  chance,  viz.,  2i''it'  N"u\  by  n  n**  respectivdy. 
As  the  number  of  these  series  is  increased,  there  occur  some  in  whidi 
the  number  of  successes  falls  below  the  most  probable  number.  What 
proba})ility  in  favour  of  the  existence  of  some  agency  other  than  chance 
is  afford e<l  by  (1)  a  single  series  such  as  the  first,  in  which  the  successes 
are  in  excess  ;  (2)  a  set  of  .series  such  as  the  first  two  or  three,  in  all 
of  which  the  succ(?sses  are  in  excess ;  (3)  a  chequered  set  of  series  in 
some  of  which  the  successes  are  in  excess,  in  others  in  defect  ? 

These  problems  may,  for  our  purpose,  be  replaced  by  the  following : 
Out  of  an  urn  known  to  contain  an  infinite  numl>er  of  white  and  black 
})alls  in  the  proportion  tt  :  1 — u  have  been  di-awn  iT  balls  whereof  N 
(k  +  v)  are  white ;  and  again  A""'  balls  whereof  X'  (tt  +  t?')  are  white ; 
and  so  on.  v  is  sometimes  negative.  What  is  the  probability  in  favour  of 
agency  other  than  chance  deducible  (1)  from  the  first  series ;  (2)  from 
a  set  of  sei'ies  in  which  v  is  positive ;  (3)  from  a  chequered  set  of  series  t 

The   evaluation    of   s\ic\\  ct  posteriori  ^x^^aoXv!X\\Afi&  \hn^n«^  >(}Nm^ 
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•atioiis  wliich  may  be  distinguished  in  analysis,  though  implicated 
Tactice.  The  first  (I.)  is  to  determine  what  function  the  required 
twibility  is  of  two  sets  of  variables ;  namely,  d.  priori  probabilities  not 
511 1 »y  (or  deducible  from)  direct  statistical  experience,  and  "  objective  " 
babilities  (to  use  the  phrase  of  Coumot),  which  are  derived  from 
tistical   experience.     The  second  operation  (II.)  is  the  treatment  of 

a  prio-ri  probabilities ;  the  discovery,  assumption,  or  ignoration  of 
ise  unknown  quantities.  The  third  operation  (III.)  is  the  evaluation 
the  objective  probabilities.  These  three  operations  are  taken  as  the 
iple  of  division  for  this  study ;  as  a  principle  of  subdivision,  the 
problems  al>ove  stated. 

I.  There  is  apt  to  appear  something  arbitrary  in  the  form  of  the 
[iction  expressing  an  (t  posteriori  probability.  When  Donkin,  for 
ample,  constructs  a  scheme  expressing  the  probability  that  chessmen, 
and  standing  on  a  board  in  a  certain  position,  or  that  neighbouring* 
M^  have  not  })een  so  arranged  by  mere  chance,  one  does  not  feel  very 
nfident  that  the  formula,  not  merely  a  fonnula,  is  assigned  by  liim. 

should  be  observed,  however,  first  that  an  identical  value  may  be 
ached  in  different  ways ;  very  much  as  a  multiple  integral  may  be 
cpressed  in  different  forms.  Secondly,  and  more  importantly,  there  is  a 
laracteristic  defectf  of  the  calculus  of  probability,  which  leads  us  to 
cpect  a  real  discrepancy  in  the  methods  of  performing  our  first 
peration.  I  allude  to  the  fact  that  we  are  often  unable  to  utilise  all 
or  datum,  to  calculate  the  relative  probabilities  (in  favour  of  mere 
hance  or  some  additional  agency)  for  the  particular  event  observed,  but 
»nly  for  a  class  to  which  that  event  belongs.  And  there  is  something 
.rbitrary  in  the  selection  of  this  class.  An  example  J  of  this  peculiarity 
iwill  presently  appear. 

(1)  For  the  solution  of   our   first  problem  two  schemata  present 

themselves,  each  reconmiended  by  high  authority  ;   the  first  perhaps 

more  frequently  employed  in  problems  of  the  general  sort  to* which  ours 

^)elongs,  the  second,  I  think,  more  appropriate  to  our  particular  problem. 

According  to  the  (a)  first  solution  we  regard  the  observed  event — the 

drawing  of  N  (tt-l-r)  white  balls — as  having  resulted  from  some  real 

constitution  or  proportion  of  the  balls  in  the  urn,  some  "  possibility," 

in  the  phrase  of  Laplace.     By  inverse  probability,  upon  the  principle  of 

Bayes,  we  determine  the  pro})ability  that  this  constitution,  or  possibility, 

or  cause   of    the   observed    event,    was    some   ratio   higher   than   u. 

Let  ^  (x)  be  the  d  priori  probability  that  the  sought  ratio  should  have 

been  the  particular  ratio  ~  •    Let  f  {x)  be   the   objective  probability 

that,  if  X  :  {y — x)  were  the  real  distribution  of  the  balls,  then  exactly 

♦  Phil.  Mag.,  series  IV.,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  463-466. 
f  Cy:  Venn,  Zofft'c  of  Chance,  chap,  viii.,  sections  11-^.        "X  ^^  ^.  ^^'^. 
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w+w  white  balls  would  l>e  drawn  in  X  trials.  Then  the  probilulity 
that  the  observed  (;vent  luis  resulted  from  some  possibility  abow «,  is 
expressed  by  2  <^  C^')^/ (•'')»  summed  from  m  to  N^  divided  hy  the  same 
expression  summed  from  o  to  N, 

This,  as  J  understtind,  is  the  method  pursued  by  Laplace  in  in?esti- 
gfiting  the  probability  that  the  difference  in  the  ratio  of  male  to  female 
births,  as  observed  in  Paris  and  in  London  (respectively  |{  and  \%  vl 
due  to  a  real  dittoronco  between  the  two  localities.  ("  Theor.  Analytique 
des   Prob.,"  lUwk    IF.,  Art.  29);  mutatis  mutandis^  that  is,  it  being 
observed  first  tliat  Laphice's  vi  is  derived   only  from  a  finite  set  of 
obser\*ations  (say  at  London),  whereas  ours  is  derived  deductively  from 
an  infinite  set  of  observations,  the  experience  of  games  of  chance  and 
even  more*  widely  ditlused  experiences,  from  the  beginning  <rf  time. 
And  secondly,  in  comparing  our  formula  with  Laplace's  method,  we 
must   allow   for  his  chai*acteristic  neglect   of  h   2)n^>ri    probabilitiei. 
Laplace's  reasoning  is  abridged  by  Mr.  Todhunter,  in  Ids  "History of 
Prolwibilities,"  Arts.  902,  1018.      Laplace  is  followed  by  Demorgan,  in 
the  treatise  on  Probabilities  published  in  the  "  Encyclopaed.  Metrop.," 
at  section    145,    which  the  author    entitles,  "Determination  of  the 
Presumption  that   Incrojised   Frequency  of  an  ventEhasa  Particular 
Cause."     The  same  metliod  is  employed  by   Coumot   in   his  masterly 
discussion   of   A  jmsferiori    Probabilities     (m    the  eighth   chapter  0! 
"Exposition  de  la  Theorie  des  Chances").     The  reader  who  may  wish  to 
see  the  identical  (or  ivs  nearly  as  possible  the  s*ime)  problem  which  we 
have  in  liand,  discusstnl  by  a  tii'st-rate  autliority,  is  referred  to  Coumot, 
section  99  :  where  it  is  to  be  observed  that  our  ctvse  is  that  noted  by 
Coumot  when  his  m*  (our  iV)  is  "  tres  petit  par  rapport  h  wi"  (hisw 
corresponding  to  our  infinite  set  of  observations  afforded  by  games  of 
chance,  ttc). 

But  however  well  established  the  preceding  formula  as  an  organon 
of  statistics  (6),  the  following  schema,  savouring  more  of  Ber- 
nouillt  than  of  Hayes,  is  perhaps  more  appropriate  to  the  particular 
problem  in  hand.  Let  a  be  tlie  (i  priori  prob^ibility  that  chance  alone 
should  have  Ihhmi  tlie  reyime  under  which  the  observed  erent  occurred. 
Let  p  1k»  the  objective  prolvability  that,  chance  being  the  regime^  a 
deviation  from  n  in  the  direction  of  succ*ess  at  least  as  great  as  t;  should 
occur.  I^et  ^  Ih»  the  ik  priori  prolwibility  that  there  should  have  been 
.some  additional  agency.  Let  y  he  the  (not  in  general  objective)  pro- 
liability  that,  such  additional  agency  existing,  the  ol>served  event  should 
occur.      Then   the  re^juirtxl  ik  fntsteriori  probability  in  favour  of   the 

additional  acency  is  — - —  :  where  o=l — ^, 
^       ^        dy-^-ap 

*  I  have  dwelt  upon  this  sort  of  experience  elsewhere  :  3/iW,  April,  1884 
Uerttufthena,  1SS4. 
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Such,  as  I  understand,  is  the  method  pursued  by  Laplace  in  his 
ivestigation  ("Theor. Analyt.,"  Book  II.,Art.  25)  whether  the  difference 
etween  barometrical  observation  at  different  hours  of  the  day  is  due  to 
ansa  or  chance  alone.  Laplace  is  followed  by  Demorgan  in  his  section 
l39  entitled  "On  the  Question  whether  Observed  Discrepancies  are 
!}onsequences  of  a  General  Law,  or  Accidental  Fluctuations."  Such  also 
s  the  method  employed  by  Herschel  (Essay  on  Quetelet)  in  determining 
Jie  probability  that  the  difference  between  the  numbers  of  male  and 
female  births  is  not  accidental,  and  that  the  connection  between  the 
binary  stars  is  physical. 

It  may  be  objected,  perhaps,  to  both  these  methods  that  they  do  not 
utilise  all  our  knowledge ;  for  that,  as  regards  the  second  method,  we 
are  given  the  particular  deviation  from  u,  namely,  v,  while  we  take 
account  only  of  the  fact  that  the  deviation  belongs  to  the  cla^s  extending 
From  V  to  1 — u.  In  the  first  method,  indeed,  we  take  our  stand  upon 
the  particular  event,  the  deviation  of  exactly  v.  But,  on  the  other 
band,  we  do  not  take  account  of  our  exact  knowledge  of  u.  The  answer 
would  have  been  the  same  if  we  had  been  given  only  that  this  fraction 
was  somewhere  between  zero  and  what  we  now  know  to  be  its  exact  value. 

This  difficulty  may  be  partially  cleared  up  by  the  following  illustra- 
tion (borrowed  from  Laplace).  Suppose  we  know  that  there  are  a 
thousand  tickets  in  a  certain  lottery,  whereof  a  hundred  are  red  and  the 
rest  white,  and  that  each  has  a  certain  number  inscribed.  If  a  red  ball 
is  drawn,  though  it  has  a  particular  number  inscribed  on  it,  yet  we 
cannot  utilLse  that  knowledge  in  the  absence  of  any  knowledge  whether 
the  agency,  other  than  chance,  would  prefer  one  number  to  another. 
We  may  have  to  put  down  the  (objective)  probability  that  chance  alone 
existing  the  red  ball  would  have  been  drawn  as  i\).  But  now  let  it  be 
known  that  the  particular  number  was  prophesied,  or  is,  and  might  have 
been  found  out  to  be,  the  prize-bearing  ticket;  then,  indeed,  we  obtain  a 
hold  whereby  to  bring  to  bear  our  knowledge  of  the  differential  chance, 
that  is  nfeu*  I'^  our  problem,  with  reference,  for  example,  to  the  second 
method  alK>ve  exhibited,  we  can  assign  certainly  the  differential  pro- 
bability that  the  exact  deviation  v  should  result  from  chance  alone. 
But  we  cannot  similarly  differentiate  our  vague  knowledge  about  the 
other  agency.  We  may  assign,  certainly,  the  form  of  such  an  argument, 
but  when  we  come  to  our  second  operation  we  shall  find  that  it  is  an 

empty  form.  This  foredoomed  form  might  be  -^^ j  where,  corre- 
sponding to  the  notation  above  employed,  p^  is  the  (very  small)  pro- 
bability that  the  particular  deviation  v  should  occur  under  the  regime  of 
chance;  7»,  is  the  probability  (presmiiahhj  of  the  same  order  of  magnitude) 
that,  an  additional  agency  existing,  the  exact  deviation  v  should  have 
occurred ;  a  mid  ^  are  as  before. 
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The  only  interpretation  which  I  can  put  on  Professor  I/xlge^  reMoa- 
ing  upon  the  problem  now  in  hand  (in  the  Proceedings  of  the  8.P.R, 
Part  VII.),  is  that  it  is  an  attempt  in  some  way  to  evade  the  difficulty 
here  noticed.  But  the  originality  of  his  reasoning  renders  it  difficult 
for  the  book-taught  student  to  understand  it. 

(2)  Still  under  the  heading  devoted  to  the  first  operation,  we 
come  now  to  our  second  problem.  It  seems  a  sufficient  (thou^ 
for  reasons  already  intimated  it  is  an  imperfect)  statement  to  pent  the 
same  formula   jis   in   the   second    method   of    the  preceding  problem 

(viz.,      ^    \ ,  substituting  for  the  p  of  that  formula  the  continued 

product  p  p'  p\  ike,  expressing  the  probability  that  under  the  regime  of 
chance  all  the  observed  results  nh-\-'n,  wi+n',  &c.,  would  have  diverged  in 
the  same  direction  from  the  most  probable  result,  w  by  n  n',  &c 
(Had  the  datum  been  that  the  observed  results  had  diverged  on  one 
side  or  the  other,  it  would  have  been  proper  to  take  each  p  as  express- 
ing that  degree  of  divergence  on  one  side  or  the  other,)  The  import 
of  y  is  analogously  modified. 

It  will  bo  noticed  that  this  formula  ditfei-s  from  that  offered  by 
Mr.  Gumey  in  Part  VII.  of  these  Proceedings.  But,  as  above 
intimated,  it  does  not  follow  that,  because  two  formulse  are  different, 
l)oth  cannot  bo  right.  They  may  be  equally  serviceable  and  equally 
imperfect.  In  the  present  case  Mr.  Gurney^s  formula  appears  to  be 
quite  as  jiccurate  as  ours,*  Imt  not,  as  will  presently  l)e  pointed  out, 
substantially  tnore  serviceable. 

(3)  The  third  problem  may  be  reduced  to  the  second  (or  first),  by 
gi*oupuig  the  given  series  so  as  to  constitute  a  set,  in  all  of  which  the 
successes  are  in  excess.  This  method,  doubtless,  does  not  utilise  all  our 
infonnation.  But  it  is  convenient ;  and  it  might  be  difficult  to  frame 
a  more  useful  formula  without  special  knowledge  of  the  subject-matter. 
Much  would  turn  upon  the  probability  that  the  agency  other  than 
chance,  if  existing,  would  have  been  attended  by  the  observed  chequered 
result.  If  it  were  known  or  suspected  to  be  a  fitful  agency,  not  much 
presumption  against  it  would  be  created  by  defective  series. 

II.  For  the  methods  appropriate  to  the  second  operation  the  read^ 
is  referred  to  the  paper  on  (i  priori  j)j'obabili(ies  in  the  Philosophical 
Magazine,  September,  1884,  and  to  the  authorities  therein  cited.  It  is 
pointed  out  in  the  article  referred  to  that  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
values  under  consideration  can  often  be  dispensed  with,  and  that  an 
inaccurate  knowledge  is  often  derivable  from  experience  ;  partly  by  a 
copious  simple  induction,  and  partly  by  infei*enoe  from  tlie  success  which 
has  attended  the  hypothetical  values  which  have  been  usually  assigned 

•  PoiBSoii  {licscixhcs,  Art.  64)  indicates  the  difference  lictween  these  two 
cedures,  without  expressing  a  preference. 
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to  these  quantities.  To  apply  these  principles  to  the  problems  in  hand. 
( 1)  For  the  first  problem  and  the  (a)  first  method  the  d.  priori  facility 
function  ^  {x)  can,  to  a  large  extent,  be  ignored,  when  N  is  large ;  as 
CJoumot  has  well  exhibited  in  the  eighth  chapter  of  the  work  already 
referred  to.  I  would  further  contend  that  there  is  some  empirical 
ground  for  treating  the  function  as  a  constant  (as  is  usual  in  inverse 
reasoning  founded  on  Bayes*  theorem  and  the  cognate  theory  of  errors 
of  observation).  Accordingly  the  sought  d,  posteriori  probability  reduces 
to  the  objective  probability  2  /  {x)  between  proper  limits,  divided  by 
the  same,  summed  between  extreme  limits. 

As  to  the  second  formula  offered  above  under  (h)   — ^^^ —   for    addi- 

^  '  fiy+ap 

tional  agency,  it  is  consonant,  I  submit,  to  experience  to  put  ^  both 

for  a  and  /3.    To  put  that  same  value  for  y,  appears,  while  not  contradicted 

by,  yet  less  agreeable  to,  experience.     In  fact,  we  know  of  some  kinds 

of  agencies  which,  if  they  exist,  are  extremely  likely  to  make  themselves 

felt  {e.g.,  imposture).     Accordingly  Mill,  discussing  a  similar  problem 

("Logic,"    Book   III.,   chap,   xviii.,   section   6),    says:    "The  law   of 

nature,  if  real,  would   certainly   produce   the  series  of   coincidences." 

And  so  Poisson,  in  a  passage  above  referred  to,  supposes  "  une  cause 

capable  de   le  [the  observed  event]   produiro  necessairement."      But 

it  really  is  not  very  important  what   particular  value  we  assign  to 

one  of  these  a  priori  constants,  provided  that  we  are  careful  not  to  build 

upon  any  particularity  which  does  not  rest  upon  our  rough  though  solid 

ground  of  experience.     In  the  present  case  all  that  we  reaUy  know 

about  y  is  that  it  is  substantial,  not  in  general  indefinitely  small.     But 

we  must  not  build  any  conclusion  on  its  fractional  character,  seeing  that 

it  may  very  well  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  unity.     The  importance  of 

this  remark  will  appear  when  we  come  to  the  second  problem.     In  the 

present  case,  since  neither  a  nor  /3  nor  y  is  very  small,  if  p  is  very 

small  the  above  written  expression  for  the  (I  posteriori  probability  in 

favour  of  additional  agency  reduces  by  Taylor*s  theorem  to  1 —  jBT^/^* 

Thus  the  objective  probability  p  may  be  taken  as  a  rough  measure  of 
the  sought  d  posteriori  probability  in  favour  of  mere  chance.  This 
reasoning  is  authorised  by  Donkm  and  even  by  Boole,  who  is  so 
mightily  scrupulous  about  the  undetermined  constants  of  probabilities 
(see  the  authorities  cited  in  the  paper  on  d  priori  Probabilities  in 
Philosophical  Magazine).  The  conclusion  is  agreeable  to  the  summary 
practice  of  Laplace  and  Herschel.  They  have  not  thought  it  worth 
while  to  construct  a  scaffolding  of  unknown  constants  which  would 
have  to  be  taken  down  again. 

Ryl 

The   third   formula   —rr — ;  attempts  to  utilise  our  knowledge  of 

/Sy^-hap^  ^ 

tAe  particular  deviation  n,  and  the  particular,  moat^To\>^\^N«X\iLfe^'ccfai 
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which  it  is  a  deviation,  viz.,  ;/i,  p\  is  the  objective  probability  that  this 
particular  deviation  should  occur  in  the  regime  of  chance.  JJ^  we  know; 
but  what  is  y  ?  It  is  a  magnitude  presumably  of  tl^e  same  order  aij^. 
Accordingly  the  above  expression  is  thoroughly  indeterminate.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  this  formula  is  here  criticised  not  as  being  identicil 
with  the  rule  given  by  Professor  Lodge,  but  as  that  tc  whidi  tha 
principle  he  employs  might  seem  to  lead.  His  i-ule,  however  obtained, 
is  so  far  a  good  rule  as  (in  common  with  an  indefinite  number  of  rules 
that  might  be  constructed)  it  always  varies  in  the  same  direction  as  the 
rule  sanctioned  V>y  Laplace,  Demorgan,  Herschel,  and  the  other  master* 
of  the  science  of  probabilities.  What  is  here  termed  p  always  increases 
with   the  increase,   and   decreases   with    the    decrease    of    Professor 

Lodge's  ?   (Proceediiigs,  Part  VII.,  p.  261,  top).     But  it  happens  that 

Professor  Lodge  s  rule  does  less  than  justice  to  the  argument  in  favour 
of  agency  other  than  chance. 

(2)  We  come  now  to  the  second  problem,  concerning  which,  und» 
the  heading  of  the  second  operation,  there  need  hardly  be  added 
anything.  As  under  (1)  we  see  (or  will  see  presently)  that  p  is  the 
effective  measure  of  the  probability — the  H  j)osteriori  probability— of 
mere  chance,  so  under  (2)  the  real  grip  of  proof  consists  in  pXp'Xy  Ac 
If  we  replace  I  which  Mr.  Gumey  assigns  as  "the  probability  d 
obtaining  at  least  that  degree  of  success — if  chance  +^ "  act,  by 
our  y,  his  "  final  value  "  will  become 

• 

.^+(^-yXM2-'in(l-^) 

So  far  as  there  is  reason  to  think  (with  Mill)  that  "  the  law  of  nature, 
if  real,  would  certainly  produce  the  series  of  coincidences,"  Mr.  Gumey 
seems  to  underrate  the  probability  in  favour  of  a  cause  other  than  chance, 

by  assigning  to  -    a  value  (2)  which,   being  raised  to  the  nth  power, 

y 

unduly  swells  tlie  denominator.  If  each 7;  or  the  average — the  geometric 
mean — of  the  p's  were  I,  Mr.  Gurney's  formula  would  be  void  of  any 
probative  content.  But  this  is  contrary  to  common  sense.  It  is 
contrary  to  this  elementai-y  principle''<rf  .statistics  :  that,  if  an  event  may 
indifferently  happen  one  way  or  another,  be  either  plus  or  minus^  and 
it  repeatedly  happens  one  way,  tlien  there  must  be  a  cause  other 
than  chance  for  that  repetition.*     According  to  this  new  rule  it  is  no 

*  It  M  evidently  owing  to  a  mere  lapsus  plumw  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Gumey 
his  consequence  can  be  fastened  upon  him.  For  at  p.  2o6  he  implies  the 
pie  for  which  we  are  here  contending.  It  may  be  as  well  to  repeat  that 
nteotion  is  not  against  Mr.  Gurney's  reasoning,  which  is  excellent ;  bat 
t  his  assumption  of  the  premiss :  that,  *'  if  chance  +9"  act,  the  prohaUlity 
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argument  in  favour  of  causation  *  that  all  the  planets  move  in  the  same 
direction.  It  would  be  no  proof  of  asymmetry  in  a  coin  that  it  ever  so 
often  turned  up  in  succession  heads.  Doubtless  you  never  could  prove 
by  repeated  throws  the  existence  of  such  a  peculiar  kind  of  asymmetry, 
such  a  wabbling  load,  that  it  would  be  (for  each  throw)  "  as  likely  to 
bring  the  degree  of  success  up  to  that  point "  which  is  observed,  that  is 
to  give  heads,  as  "  not  to  do  so,"  that  is  to  give  tails.  Pure  chance 
would  always  be  as  probable  an  hypothesis  as  that.  In  a  word,  Mr. 
Gumey's  solution  underrates  the  evidence  in  the  case  where  the 
divergence  from  the  most  probable  value  is  small  or  not  known  to  be 
large,  but  is  repeatedlj/  in  the  same  direction.  In  the  general  case 
where  p  is  very  small  his  solution  does  not  differ  substantially  from 

ours.     His  2/>  is  as  good  as  our  -p^  may  be  regarded  as  of  the  same 

y 

order  of  magnitude. 

It  should  be  observed  that  this  criticism  relates  to  the  second,  not 
the  fii-st  operation,  as  performed  by  Mr.  Gumey.  His  scaffolding  is 
more  elaborate,  if  not  more  serviceable,  than  ours.  But  in  the  building 
he  uses  some  materials  which,  though  solid  enough  for  ordinary  purposes, 
yet  will  not  bear  certain  strains.  It  is  to  be  observed,  also,  that 
Mr.  Guniey's  "  at  least  that  degree  of  success "  has  here  been  inter- 
preted as  at  least  that  degree  of  divergence  from  the  most  probable 
point  in  an  assigned,  say  tJie  plus,  direction.  If  we  interpret  (violently) 
his  q  as  probability  of  obtaining  that  degree  of  divergence  in  either 
direction,  we  shall  be  involved  in  still  greater  diflficulties. 

(3)  As  to  our  third  problem,  it  has  been  already  resolved  into  the 
other  two. 

III.  We  come  now  to  the  third,  the  calculative  portion  of  our  work. 
(1)  As  an  example  of  the  application  of  first  principles  without  the 
intervention  of  approximative  formulae,  let  us  take  the  experiment 
cited  by  Mr.  Gumey  at  p.  251  of  Part  VII.  of  these  Proceedings, 
where  the  "  name  thought  of "  was  DOREMOND,  and  the  "  letters 

of  a  certain  degree  of  success  being  attained  may  l)e  put  down  as  \,  The  ground 
of  my  contention  is  that  we  are' »o^  [entirely  ignorant  of  the  probability  in 
question.  For  we  have  the  datum  that  it  is  greater  than  the  probability  that 
chance  alone  would  attain  the  certain  degree  of  success.  For  it  is  absurd  to 
Kuppose  that  chance  +  a  favouring  cause  is  less  likely  to  obtain  a  certain 
degree  of  Kuccess  than  chance  alone.  Accordingly  it  might  be  legitimate  to 
put  7=p+^  ;  or  rather  to  regard  7  as  an  indejiendent  variable  in  P,  the  ex- 
pression for  the  a  posteriori  probability  in  favour  of  a  cause,  and  to  integrate 
P  with  regard  to  7  between  limits  p  and  1  ;  agreeably  to  the  practice  recom- 
mended by  Donkin  in  his  masterly  discussion  cf  d  priori  probabilities  [Phil. 
Mag.  J  1851).  It  is  clear  that,  when  p  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  i,  Mr.  Gumey 's 
assumption  sacrifices  much  of  the  cumulative  force  which  properly  belongs  to  P, 
*  Cf.  Laplace,  Essai  Philosophique. 
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produced  "  were  EFJYEIOD.     Here,  out  of  eight  guesaes,  then 
four  successes ;   if  success  consist  in  guessing  either  the  v^ 
thought  of,  or  either  of  its  nearest  alphabetical  neighbours,  in  ghrat  i 
one  of  an  assigned  consecutive  triplet.     The  probability  that  a 
taken  at  random  should  fall  within  any  assigned  triplet  is  (. 
ingly   (on   the  supposition    that    chance    is    the    only   agency), 
probabilities  of  obtaining  in  the  course  of  eight  trials  no  sucoesaea, 
success,  two  successes,  <S:c.,  are  given  by  the  first,  second,  third, 
terms  respectively  of  the  binomial  (J+i)^     The  probability  of  obt 
at  least  four  successes  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  fifth,  and 
terms ;  that  is 

70  (i)  ay^^  (iMi)  a>»ii)  akkh 

or  -Oil.     The  probability,  then,  m  favour  of  an  agency  other  thaa 
chance  is  about  '99. 

When  larger  numbers  are  involved,  approximative  formule  beooiM 
necessary.  According  to  principles  familiar  to  those  who  have  studied 
tlie  calculus  of  probabilities,  the  objective  probability  involved  in  eitlier 
formula  (a)  or  (6)  is  approximately* 


i  r  1— 2 /*     e   '\/^  I  ,  wh^re  T^r 


N 


2n{l-'H) 


The  approximation  requires  that  n-  should  not  exceed  i\",  and  that  N 
should  be  large.  This  then,  according  to  the  reasoning  employed  in  our 
second  part,  is  the  measure  of  the  d,  posteriori  probability  in  favour  of 
chance  alone. 

For  example,  in  the  first  instance  given  by  Mr.  Gurney,  at  p.  241  of 
the  December  number  of  this  Journal,  N  is  2927,  u  is  J,  and  v  is 
•iiUr-  As  the  condition  required  for  the  validity  of  the  approximation 
is  just  or  very  nearly  fulfilled,  the  answer  is,  if  I  do  the  sum  correctly, 
about  '93  ivs  the  probability  of  an  agency  other  than  chance ;  no  very 
crushing  probability,  as  statistical  evidence  goes.  In  Mr.  Gumey's 
next  instance,  N  is  1833,  w  still  J,  vis  xnis-  Whence  in  favour  of 
additional  agency  a  very  respectable  probability,  '997. 

(2)  and  (3).  As  an  illustration  of  the  second  problem  (including  the 

Omitting  a  certain  term  outside  the  sign  of  integration  (see  Todhonter, 
»ec.  997)  as  here  practically,  if  not  in  general  theoretically,  neglectible.  It  will 
1)6  observed  that  in  halving  the  quantity  within  the  brackets  we  assume  that  an 
excess  greater  than  n  is  equally  probable  as  a  defect  greater  than  the  same 
quantity.  This  is  exactly  true  only  when  u=\.  In  our  case  the  factor  (  is  too 
}&rge.     The  aigument  becomes  a  fortiori. 
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third),  let  us  suppose  that  the  series  just  instanced  breaks  up  into  four 
series,  each  presenting  an  excess  of  successes,  with  about  the  same  v — 
an  arrangement  to  which  the  experiments  of  M.  Richet  (described  at 
p.  622-628  of  the  December  number  of  Remie  Philosophique)  seem  to 
lend  themselves  without  violence.  Then  for  one  of  the  fractional  series 
we  have  iV=^^^=458,  u  and  v  as  before.  Whence  p  is  found 
about  '08.  Whence  p^  about  '00004.  And  1 — ^,  the  measure  of  the 
sought  probability,  ='99996,  which  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  physical 
certainty.  It  should  be  observed  that  if,  as  would  usually  happen, 
the  V  for  all  the  partial  series  should  not  be  the  same,  then  ceteris 
paribus  the  above  estimate  would  be  below  the  mark.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  partial  iV^s  were  unequal,  ceteris  paribus  our  estimate  would 
be  above  the  mark.  As  both  inequalities,  but  especially  the  former, 
are  likely  to  make  themselves  felt,  the  conclusion  may  be  regarded 
as  safe. 

Such  is  the  evidence  which  the  calculus  of  probabilities  affords  as  to 
the  existence  of  an  agency  other  than  mere  chance.  The  calculus  is 
silent  as  to  the  nature  of  that  agency — whether  it  is  more  likely  to  be 
vulgar  illusion  or  extraordinaiy  law.  That  is  a  question  to  be  decided, 
not  by  formulre  and  figures,  but  by  general  philosophy  and  common 
sense. 
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ANNUAL    BUSINESS    MEETING. 


The  Tliinl  Annual  Business  Meeting  of  the  Members  of  the  Society 
was  held  at  14,  Dwins  Yarrl,  London,  S.W.,  on  the  30th  of  January. 

Tlie  President,  Professor  H.  Sidgwick,  briefly  referred  to  the  growth 
of  the  Society  during  the  previous  year.  He  remarked  that  daring 
1884  the  Society  nearly  doubled  the  number  of  its  Members  and 
Associates.     At  the  close  of  the  year  the  Society  consisted  of : — 

Members  223 

A  BoOCia  C(f  n  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  SSOo 

Honorary  Members 6 

CorresfMrnding  Members        9 

Honorary  Associates 21 

Vice-Presidents  who  are  not  Members  or  Associates  3 


Total        520 

Tlie  President  also  referred  to  the  Librar}-  as  numbering  nearly  800 
volumes.  Of  these  works,  520  are  in  English,  135  in  German,  llOiu 
French,  and  1 5  in  other  languages. 

An  auditerl  balance-sheet  of  the  receipts  and  expenditure  of  the 
Sfwiety  during  the  year  1884  was  placed  before  the  Meeting.  In  J 
coninKMitiiig  on  it  the  President  said  it  appeared  that,  after  taking 
account  of  moneys  due  and  owing  at  the  end  of  the  year,  there  whs 
still  a  bal}inc(;  on  the  right  side  ;  in  addition  to  which  there  was 
the  Ijibiury,  thf»  Stock  of  Proceedhigs,  and  the  furniture  and  fittings 
belonging  to  the  Society.  It  was  agreed  that  a  valuation  of  these  should 
be,  made  during  the  current  year,  so  that  at  its  close  the  Society  might 
know  its  (>xact  position  \\oi\\  as  to  capital  and  as  to  I'eceipts  and  ex- 
p(Miditure. 

Tlie  six  >acanci(!s  on  tluj  Council,  caused  by  the  retirement  in 
rotation  of  five  !Menil)crs,  and  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Walter  H.  Browne, 
wore  filled  by  tht^  election  of  thr  following  gentlemen  :  — 

(;.  P.  Bidder,  g.C. 
Alexander  Calder. 
Richanl  Hodgson. 

The  approval  of  the  Society  was  obtained  to  a  change  in  the 
reflations  between  the  Council  and  the  investigating  Committees.  In 
future,  the  responsibility  for  both  the  facts  and  the  reasonings  in 
l)a])oi"s  j)ublislied  in  the  Proreedimjs  will  rest  entirely  with  their 
authors;  and  the  Council,  as  a  bwly,  will  I'efniin  from  expressing  or 
implying  nny  opinion  on  the  subjects  thus  brought  forward.  The 
jMipers  will,  however,  be  submitted  to  a  Committee  of  Reference  before 
publinition. 


Rev.  W.  Stain t<m  Muses. 
C.  Lockhart  Robertson,  M.D. 
J.  Herbert  Stack. 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  GENERAL  MEETINGS  IN 

MayandJune^  1885. 

The  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  General  Meetings  of  the  Society  were 
beld  at  the  Rooms  of  the  Society  of  British  Artists,  Suffolk-street^ 
Pkll  Mall,  on  Friday,  May  29th,  and  Friday,  June  24tli. 

Mr.  F.  W,  H.  Mters  in  the  Chair. 

The  programme  on  both  occasions  included  parts  of  Mr.  Hodgson's 
account  of  his  investigations  in  India,  and  of  the  paper  on  "  Some 
Higher  Aspects  of  Mesmerism,"  which  appear  below.  At  the  June 
meeting  Professor  Sidgwick  read  the  conclusions  expressed  by  the  Com  - 
mittee  in  the  following  Report. 


I. 
REPORT    OF    THE    COMMITTEE 

APPOINTED   TO 

INVESTIGATE    PHENOMENA    CONNECTED    WITH     THE 

THEOSOPHICAL    SOCIETY* 

1.  STATEMENT  AND  CONCLUSIONS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE. 

In  May,  1884,  the  Council  of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research 
appointed  a  Committee  for  the  purpose  of  taking  such  evidence  as  to 
the  allied  phenomena  connected  with  the  Theosophical  Society  as 
might  be  offered  by  members  of  that  body  at  the  time  in  England,  or 
as  could  be  collected  elsewhere. 

The  Committee  consisted  of  the  following  members,  with  power  to 
add  to  their  number : — Messrs.  E.  Gumey,  F.  W.  H.  Myers,  F.  Podmore, 
H.  Sidgwick,  and  J.  H.  Stack.  They  have  since  added  Mr.  R.  Hodgson 
and  Mrs.  H.  Sidgwick  to  their  number. 

For  the  convenience  of  Members  who  may  not  bave  followed  the 
progress  of  the  Theosophical  Society,  a  few  words  of  preliminary 
explanation  may  be  added  here. 

The  Theosophical  Society  was  founded  in  New  York,  in  1875,  by 
Colonel  Olcott  and  Madame  Blavatsky,  ostensibly  for  certain  philan- 
thropic and  literary  purposes.  Its  headquarters  were  removed  to  India  in 
1878,  and  it  made  considerable  progress  among  the  Hindus  and  other 

*  As  thiB  Committee  had  carried  out  a  large  portion  of  its  work  before  the  appoint- 
ment oi  the  Committee  oi  Reference,  its  Report  baa,  by  excev^Voiv,  Tvo\.\jfe«tL««^XM^\.^\ 
tlmt  body. 
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educated  natives.  "The  Occult  World,''  by  Mr.  Siunett,  at  that  time  editor 
of  tlie  Pioiieer,  introduced  the  Society  to  English  readers,  and  that  wmk, 
which  dealt  mainly  with  phenomena,  was  succeeded  by  "Eaoteric 
Buddhism,''  in  which  some  tenets  of  the  Occult  doctrine,  or  s(H»lled 
"  Wisdom-religion,"  were  set  foi-th.  But  with  these  doctrines  the 
Committee  have,  of  course,  no  concern. 

The  Committee  had  the  opportunity  of  examining  Colonel  Olcott 
and  Madame  Blavatsky,  who  spent  some  months  in  England  in 
the  summer  of  1884,  and  Mr.  Mohini  M.  Chatterji,  a  Brahmin 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Calcutta,  who  accompanied  them.  Mr. 
Sinnett  also  gave  evidence  before  the  Committee ;  and  they  baTe 
had  before  them  oral  and  written  testimony  from  numerous  other 
members  of  the  Theosophical  Society  in  England,  India,  and  other 
countries,  besides  the  accounts  of  phenomena  published  in  "The 
Occult  World,"  "Hints  on  Esoteric  Theosophy,"  The  Theotopkiti, 
and  elsewhere. 

According  to  this  evidence,  there  exists  in  Thibet  a  brotherhood 
whose  members  have  acquired  a  power  over  nature  which  enables  them 
to   perform  wonders   beyond   the  reach   of    ordinary  men.     Madame 
Blavatsky  asserts  herself  to  be  a  Chela ,  or  disciple  of  these  Brothers 
(spoken  of  also  as  Adepts  and  as  JIahatmas),  and  they  are  alleged  to  have 
interested  thems^dves  in  a  special  way  in  the  Theosophical  Society,  and 
to  have  performed  many  marvels  in  connection  with  it.     They  are  said 
to  be  able  to  cause  apparitions  of  themselves  in  places  where  their 
bodies  arc  not,  and  not  oi?ly  to  appear,  but  to  communicate  intelligently 
with  those  whom  tliey  thus  visit,  and  themselves  to  perceive  what  is  going 
on  where  their  phantasm  appears.     This  phantasmal  appearance  has 
been     called  by  Theosophists  the  projection   of    the   ''astral  form." 
The  evidence   before    the  Committee   includes  several  cases  of  such 
alleged   apj^earances  of  two  Mahatmas,  Koot  Hoonii  and  Moiya.    It  is 
further  alleged  that  their  Cholas,  or  disciples,  are  gradually  taught  this 
art,  and  that  Mr.  Damoilar  K.  Mavalankar  in  particular,  a  Theosophist 
residing  at  the  headquarters  of  the  Society,  has  acquired  it^  and  has 
practised   it  on  several  occasions.     It   may  be   o1>served   tliat  these 
alleged  voluntary  apparitions,  though  carrying  us  considerably  beyond 
any  evidence  that  has  been  collected  from  other  sources,  still  ha\'e 
much  analogy  with  some  cjvses  that  have  come  under  the  notice  of  the 
Literary  Committee. 

But  we  cannot  separate  the  e\  idence  offered  by  the  Tlieosophists 
for  projections  of  the  "  astml  form,*'  from  the  evidence  which  they  also 
of  lor  for  n  different  class  of  phenomena,  similar  to  some  which  are  said 
by  Spiritualists  to  occur  through  the  agency  of  mediums,  and  which 
involve  the  action  of  "  j»sychical  "  energies  on  ponderable  matter  ;  since 
jsuch  phenomena  are   usually  descT\\>e^  c\V>QftT  «a  Vy^  ^arucdc^mk^vg^ 
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apparitions  of  the  Mahatmas  or  their  disciples,  or  (2)  at  any  rate  as  ^ 
carrying  with  them  a  manifest  reference  to  their  agency. 

The  alleged  phenomena  which  come  under  this  head  consist — so  far 
as  we  need  at  present  take  them  into  account— in  tlie  transportation, 
even  through  solid  matter,  of  ponderable  objects,  including  letters, 
and  of  what  the  Theosophists  regard  as  their  duplication;  together 
with  what  is  called  "  precipitation  "  of  handwriting  and  drawings  on 
previously  blank  paper.  The  evocation  of  sound  without  physical  means 
is  also  said  to  occur. 

In  December,  1884,  the  Committee  considered  that  the  time  had 
come  to  issue  a  preliminary  and  provisional  Report.  This  Report,  on 
account  of  its  provisional  character,  and  for  other  reasons,  was  circu- 
lated among  Members  and  Associates  of  the  Society  for  Psychical 
Research  only,  and  not  published.  In  drawing  up  the  present  Report, 
therefore,  the  Committee  have  not  assumed  that  their  readers  will  be 
acquainted  with  the  former  one.  The  conclusion  then  come  to  was 
expressed  as  follows :  "  On  the  whole  (though  with  some  serious 
reserves),  it  seems  undeniable  that  there  is  a  prtnid  facie  case,  for  some 
part,  at  least,  of  the  claim  made,  which,  at  the  point  which  the  investi- 
gations of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research  have  now  reached,  cannot, 
with  consistency,  be  ignored.  And  it  seems  plain  that  an  actual 
residence  for  some  months  in  India  of  some  trusted  observer — his  actual 
intercourse  with  the  persons  concerned,  Hindu  and  European,  so  far 
as  may  be  permitted  to  him — is  an  almost  necessary  pre-requisite  of 
any  more  definite  judgment." 

In  accordance  with  this  view,  a  member  of  the  Committee,  Mr.  R. 
Hodgson,  B.A.,  Scholar  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  pro- 
ceeded to  India  in  November,  1884,  and,  after  candying  on  his 
investigations  for  three  months,  returned  in  April,  1885. 

In  the  Madras  Chi'istian  College  Magazine  for  September  and 
October,  1884,  portions  of  certain  letters  were  published  which  pur- 
ported to  haVe  been  written  by  Madame  Blavatsky  to  a  M.  and 
Madame  Coulomb,  who  had  occupied  positions  of  trust  at  the  head- 
quarters of  the  TKeosophical  Society  for  some  years, but  had  been  expelled 
from  it  in  May,  1884,  by  the  General  Council  of  that  Society  during 
the  absence  of  Madame  Blavatsky  and  Colonel  Olcott  in  Europe.  These 
letters,  if  genuine,  unquestionably  implicated  Madame  Blavatsky  in  a 
conspiracy  to  produce  marvellous  phenomena  fraudulently;  but  they  wei^e 
declared  by  her  to  be,  in  whole  or  in  part,  forgeries.  One  important  object 
of  Mr.  Hodgson's  visit  to  India  was  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  by  examining 
the  letters,  and  by  verifying  facts  implied  or  stated  in  them,  and  tho 
explanations  of  the  Coulombs  concerning  them,  whether  the  letters 
were  genuine  or  not.  The  editor  of  the  Christian  College  Ma(jazinp. 
had   already,   as  Mr.   Hodgson  found,   taken.  cotiSkA^T^W^  ^\\v^  'Vi 
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'ascertain  this;  but  he  had  not  been  able  to  obtain  the  judgment  cl 
a  recognised  expert  in  handwriting.      Accordingly  a  selection  of  tiie 
lettei^s,  amply  sufficient  to  prove  the  conspiracy,  was  entrusted  by  the 
editor,  (in  whose  charge  Madame  Coulomb  had  placed  them,)  to  Mr. 
Hodgson,  who  sent  it  liomo  before  his   own  return.     These,  together 
with  some  letters  undoubtedly  written  by  Madame  Blavatsky,  were 
submitted  to  the  well-known  expert  in  handwriting,  Mr.  Netherdift, 
and  also  to  Mr.  Sims,  of  the  British  Museum.     These  gentlemen  came 
independently  to   the   conclusion  that   the   letters   were   written  by 
Madame  Blavatsky.    This  opinion  is  entirely  in  accordance  with  the  im- 
pression produced  on  the  Oommittee  by  the  general  as]>ect  of  the  letten, 
as  well  as  by  their  characteristic  style,  and  much  of  their  contents. 

The  Oommittee  further  desired  that  Mr.  Hodgson  should,  by  crois- 
examination  and  otherwise,  obtain  evidence  that  might  assist  them  in 
judging  of  the  value  to  be  attached  to  the  testimony  of  some  of  tbe 
principal  witnesses ;  that  he  should  examine  localities  where  pheno- 
mena had  occurred,  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  whether  the  explanations 
by  trickery,  that  suggested  themselves  to  the  Oommittee^  or  any  other 
such  explanations,  were  possible ;  and  in  particular,  as  already  8ud, 
that  he  should,  as  far  as  possible,  verify  the  statements  of  the  CoulombB 
with  a  view  to  judging  whether  their  explanations  of  the  phenomenA 
were  plausible.  For  it  is  obvious  that  no  value  for  the  purposei  of  | 
psychical  research  can  be  attached  to  phenomena  where  penons  like 
the  Coulombs  have  been  concerned,  if  it  can  be  plausibly  shown  that 
they  might  themselves  have  produced  them  :  while,  at  the  same  timp, 
their  unsupported  assertion  that  they  did  produce  them,  cannot  be 
taken  by  itself  as  evidence. 

After  hearing  what  Mr.  Hodgson  had  to  say  on  these  points,  and   i 
after  carefully  weighing  all  the  evidence  before  them,  the  Committee 
unanimously  arrived  at  the  following  conclusions  : — 

(1)  That  of  the  letters  put  forward  by  Madame  Coulomb,  all  thoM^ 

at  least,  which  the  Committee  liave  had  the  opportunity  of 
themselves  examining,  and  of  submitting  to  the  judgment  of 
experts,  are  undoubtedly  written  by  Madame  Blavatsky ;  and 
suffice  to  prove  tliat  she  has  been  engaged  in  a  long-continued 
combination  with  other  persons  to  produce  by  ordinary  means 
a  series  of  apparent  mar>'els  for  the  support  of  the  Theosqphic 
movement. 

(2)  That,  in  particular,  the  Shrino  at  Adyar,  through  which  letters 

purporting  to  come  from  Mahatmas  were  received,  was  elabo- 
i*ately  arranged  with  a  view  to  the  secret  insertion  of  letters  and 
other  objects  through  a  sliding  panel  at  the  back,  and  rc^^olarlj 
usod  for  this  purpose  by  Madame  Blavatsky  or  her  agents. 
(3)  Tlmt  there  is  consci\\ici\t\y  tii  vex'j  ^\.tq>tv!^  %<£Cien^  ^Rwvnes^JQH^ 
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that  all  the  marvellous  narratives  put  forward  as  evidence  of 
the  existence  and  occult  power  of  the  Mahatmas  are  to  be 
explained  as  due  either  (a)  to  deliberate  deception  carried  out 
by  or  at  the  instigation  of  Madame  Blavatskj,  or  (6)  to  spon- 
taneous illusion,  or  hallucination,  or  unconscious  misrepresen-     • 
tation  or  invention  on  the  part  of  the  witnesses. 
(4)  That  after  examining  Mr.  Hodgson's  report  of  the  results  of  his 
personal  inquiries,  they  are  of  opinion  that  the  testimony  to 
these  marvels  is  in  no  case  sufficient,  taking  amount  and 
character  together,  to  resist  the  force  of  the  general  presump- 
tion above  mentioned. 
Accordingly,  they  think  that  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  prolong 
the  investigation. 

As  to  the  correctness  of  Mr.  Hodgson's  explanation  of  particular 
marvels,  they  do  not  feel  called  upon  to  express  any  definite  conclusion ; 
since  on  the  one  hand,  they  are  not  in  a  position  to  endorse  every  detail 
of  this  explanation,  and  on  the  other  hand  they  have  satisfied  them- 
selves as  to  the  thoroughness  of  Mr.  Hodgson's  investigation,  and  have 
complete  reliance  on  his  impartiality,  and  they  recognise  that  his  means 
of  arriving  at  a  correct  conclusion  are  far  beyond  any  to  which  they  can 
lay  claim. 

There  is  only  one  special  point  on  which  the  Committee  think 
themselves  bound  to  state  explicitly  a  modification  of  their  original 
view.  They  said  in  effect  in  their  First  Report  that  if  certain  phenomena 
were  not  genuine  it  was  very  difficult  to  suppose  that  Colonel  Olcott 
was  not  implicated  in  the  fraud.  But  after  considering  the  evidence  that 
Mr.  Hodgson  has  laid  before  them  as  to  Colonel  Olcott's  extiuordiuary 
creiiulity,  and  inaccuracy  in  observation  and  inference,  they  desire  to 
disclaim  any  intention  of  imputing  wilful  deception  to  that  gentleman. 
The  Committee  have  no  desire  that  their  conclusion  should  be 
accepted  without  examination,  and  wish  to  afford  the  reader  every 
opportunity  of  forming  a  judgment  for  himself.  They  therefore  append 
Mr.  Hodgson's  account  of  his  investigation,  which  will  be  found  to  form 
by  far  the  largest  and  most  important  part  of  the  present  Report.  In 
it)  and  the  appendices  to  it,  is  incorporated  enough  of  the  evidence 
given  by  members  of  the  Theosophical  Society  to  affoi'd  the  reader  ample 
opportunity  of  judging  of  both  its  quantity  and  quality. 

There  is,  however,  evidence  for  certain  phenomena  which  did  not 
occur  in  India,  and  are  not  directly  dealt  with  in  Mr.  Hodgson's  Report. 
Accounts  of  these  will  be  found  at  p.  382,  with  some  remarks  on  them    -^ 
by  Mrs.  H.  Sidgwick. 

The  report  of  Mr.  Netherclif t  on  the  handwriting  of  the  Blavatsky- 
Coulomb  letters  will  be  found  at  p.  381.     Extracts  from   the   letters       v^- 
themselves  are  given  in  Mr.  Hodgson's  Report,  pp.  '211-^1^. 
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The  autlioi'sliip  of  the  k'ttei-s  attributetl  to  Koot  Hoomi,  which 
are  very  numerous,  aiul  iiiany  of  them  very  long,  is  fully  discussed  in 
Mr.  Hodgson  s  Report.  It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  it  is  maintained 
by  some  tliat  tlie  contents  of  these  letters  are  such  as  to  preclude  the 
possibility  of  their  having  been  written  by  Madame  Blavatsky.  This 
has  never  boon  the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  either  as  regards  the 
published  lettens  or  those  that  have  been  privately  shown  to  them  in 
manuscript.  Those*  who  wish  to  form  an  independent  opinion  on  the 
subject  ai'c  n^forrod  to  "  The  Occult  World"  and  "  Esoteric  Buddhism," 
which  contain  nianv  of  the  lottere  themselves,  and  much  matter  derived 
from  others. 

In  this  connection  may  b?  conveniently  mentioned  wliat  the  Com- 
mit t-i^e,  in  their  First  Report,  called  the  most  serious  blot  which  had  then 
hoon  pointed  out  in  the  Theosophic  evidence.     A  certain  letter,  in  the 
Koot  Hooiiii  handwriting,   and  addressed  avowedly  by  Koot  Hoomi, 
from  Thi))et,  to  ^Fr.  Sinnett,  in   1S80,  was  proved  by  Mr.  H.  Kiddle, 
of  Now  York,  to  contain  a  long  passage  apparently  plagiarised  from  a 
speech  of  !Mr.   Kiddle's,  made  at  Lake  Pleasant,  August  15th,  l^^'0, 
and  reported  in  the  Banner  of  Lif/ht  some  two  months  or  more  prerious 
to  the    dat»»   of    Koot   Hoomi's   letter.     Koot  lloomi   replied  (some 
montlis  later)  that  the  passages  were  no  doubt  qnotfttions  from  Mr. 
Kiddle's  si^occh,   which  he  had  become  cognisant  of  in  some  occult 
manner,  and  which  he  had  stored  up  in  his  mind,  but  that  the  appear- 
ance of  plagiarism  was  due  to  the  imperfect  precipitation  of  the  letter 
by  thi'  Oliehi,  or  disciple,  charged  with  the  task.     Koot  Hooiui  then 
gave  what  he  asserted  to  be  the  true  version  of  the  letter  as  dictated 
and  recovered   by  his  own  scrutiny  apparently  from  the  blurred  pre- 
cipitation,    fu   this  fuller  version  the  quoted  passages  were  given  as 
tjuotations,    and    mixed    with    controversial    matter.     Koot    Hoomi 
explained   tlio  peculiar  form    which   tlio   error   of  precipitation  had 
assumed  by  saying  that  the  quoted  i)assages  had  been  more  distinctly 
impiv-ssj'd  on  his  own  mind,  by  an  etlbrt  of  memory,   than  his  own 
interposed  remarks  :  and,  that  inasmuch  iis  the  whole  composition  had 
been  fe'bly  and  inado:|uatoly  projecteil,   owing   to   his  own  physical 
fatigue  at   the  time,  tlio  high  lights  only,  so  to  speak,  had  come  oat; 
there  liad  been  many  illegible  jDassages,  wliich  the  Chela  had  omitted. 
Tlio  (Miela,  he  said,  wished  to  submit  the  letter  to  Koot  Hoomi  for 
revision,  but  Koot  lloomi  declined  for  want  of  time. 

The  weakness  of  this  exi)lanation  was  pointed  out  {inxLiylU)  by  Mr. 
Massey.  who  showed  (among  otln^r  points)  that  the  quoted  sentences 
seemed  m  have  boon  ingeniously  twisted  into  a  2)olemical  sense,  precisely 
opposite  to  that  in  whicli  thoy  weiv  written. 

And  more  lately  (in  Lifjht,  September  20th,  1884)  Mr.  Kiddle  has 
shown  tii.it  the  passage  t\\us  vestot^A^'^  t\o  \\\viViA\"&cw«v\in»«fci3wfe'«^^ 
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;he  unacknowledged  quotations ;  and,  moreover,  that  these  newly- 
Icated  quotations  are  antecedent  to  those  already  admitted  by  Koot 
^mi,  and  described  as  forming  the  introduction  to  a  fresh  topic  of 
icism.  The  proof  of  a  deliberate  plagiarism  aggravated  by  a 
itious  defence,  is  therefore  irresistible. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  necessary  to  state  that  this  is  not  the  only 
lence  of  fraud  in  connection  with  the  Theosophical  Society  and 
dame  Blavatsky,  which  the  Committee  had  before  them,  prior  to,  or 
ependently  of,  the  publication  of  the  Blavatsky-Coulomb  corre- 
ndence.  Mr.  C.  C.  Massey  had  brought  before  them  evidence 
ich  convinced  both  him  and  them  that  Madame  Blavatsky  had,  in 
'9,  arranged  with  a  medium,  then  in  London,  to  cause  a  ^'  Mahatma  " 
€r  to  reach  him  in  an  apparently  "  mysterious  "  way.  The  par- 
ilars  will  be  found  at  p.  397. 

It  forms  no  part  of  our  duty  to  follow  Madame  Blavatsky  into  other 
is.  But  with  reference  to  the  somewhat  varied  lines  of  activity 
eh  Mr.  Hodgson's  Report  suggests  for  her,  we  may  say  that  we 
not  consider  any  of  these  as  beyond  the  range  of  her  powers.  Tlie 
lage  which  her  immediate  friends  have  paid  to  her  abilities  has  been 
the  most  part  of  an  unconscious  kind ;  and  some  of  them  may  still  be 
rilling  to  credit  her  with  mental  resources  which  they  have  hitherto 
1  so  far  from  suspecting.  For  our  own  part,  we  regard  her  neither 
ihe  mouthpiece  of  hidden  seers,  nor  as  a  mere  vulgar  adventuress  ; 
think  that  she  has  achieved  a  title  to  permanent  remembrance  as  one 
[le  most  accomplished,  ingenious,  and  interesting  impostors  in  history. 


ACCOUNT  OF  PERSONAL  INVESTIGATIONS   IN  INDIA, 
AND  DISCUSSION  OF  THE  AUTHORSHIP  OF  THE 
**  KOOT  HOOMI"  LETTERS. 

By  Ricuard  Hodgson. 


PART  I. 

[n  November  of  last  year  I  proceeded  to  India  for  the  purpose  of 
stigating  on  the  spot  the  evidence  of  the  phenomena  connected  with 
rheosophical  Society. 

!t  will  be  known  to  most  of  my  readers  that  M.  and  Madame  Coulomb, 
had  been  attached  to  the  Theosophical  Society  for  several  years  in 
;ions  of  trust,  had  charged  Madame  Blavatsky  with  fraud,  and  had 
iced  in  support  of  their  charge  various  letters  and  other  documents 
;ed  by  them  to  have  been  written  by  Madame  Blavatsky.  Some  of 
3  documents  were  published  in  the  ifadroa  CFirutiau  ColUcje 
r^>/<?  of  September  and  October,  1884,  aucA,  it  geiivxme,  \a\Q^'^^v\^TL- 


a</iv  \xsspVi*AvA  MatIiiL';*:  BLhv&t&jrs-  ii.  tmk^TT.     Vaiiamf  Bkrrtd^i 
}i'>w«.v*fr,   tjkvrrxi  that  tL*-T  w*rre  to  &  creai  eruait  forgerieB^  tbtt  at 
?»^y  mv?  th«:  iji.oriiiiiijit:j.2  ponioiis  '■'ere.     On*  of  the  moit  impoitut 
\M*\ii\^,  x\i*tT*df*T«-.  iii    thfr  iiiverti^?attioij  va£  the  detcnmnatiQii  of  the 
g»rxi»iii.«fi.«A%  of  ih^rV:  di-;pT2V?d  docrnHjfrTits. 

it  WHH  ali!/^  hj^ljjr  unyjTVSi2i\  to  detfrrmme  the  eompetencj  of  the 
wjtrj<nuv;%  ty^  phf^ri-or/jeiia.  ar.d  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  the  trust wotthmoi 
ill  \>sxrXi*:uWr  ffi  thTV:^  prirnarv  witnesses,  viz.,  Mr.  Dunodmr  K. 
MavaUnkar,  Mr.  JlaV/^jwr  D.  Natb,  and  Colonel  Olcott,  upon  whose 
tru»-.tworthin';w  the  validity  of  the  evidence  which  in  oar  First  Bcport 
w«r  /yiruiderefJ  pntfiA  f'v^A.  imjiortant,  mainly  depended. 

lUifftra  pHK-eerJin^  it  may  >^  well  for  me  to  state  that  the  general 
attitude  which  J  have  for  years  maintained  with  respect  to  Tarioiu 
c'UuiMfK  of  all«'^«;d  phenonieria  which  form  the  subject  of  investigntion 
by  our  K^K;iety  enabled  me,  as  I  lielieve,  to  approach  the  task  I  had 
f>efore  me  with  complete;  impartiality ;  while  the  conclusions  which  I 
held  and  Ktill  hold  concernin;^  the  important  positive  results  achieved  by 
our  KrK;iety  in  connection  with  the  phenomena  of  Telepathy, — of  whidif 
moreover,  I  have  had  instances  in  my  own  experience,  both  spontaneoni 
and  exfi^srinieritai,  and  lx)th  as  agent  and  percipient^ — formed  a  farther 
Mafef^uard  of  my  nra^Iiness  to  deal  with  the  evidence  set  before  me 
without  any  prejudice  as  U)  the  principles  involved.  Indeed,  whatever 
pre|KmHeHHioiiH  I  may  have  had  wore  distinctly  in  favour  of  Occaltism 
find  M aflame  HlavatKky — a  fact  which,  I  think  I  may  venture  to  say,  is 
well  known  to  several  leading  Theosophists. 

During  iny  three  months'  investigation  I  was  treated  with 
pfM'fect  courUfsy,  )>oth  iit  the  headquarters  of  the  Theosophical  Society 
iind  by  the  gi-ntlenien  connect^^l  with  the  Madras  Christian  CoUege 
MatjayAiif.  I  thus  had  ^wry  opportunity  of  examining  the  witnesses 
for  theTheoN(>])liif!al  phenomena,  and  of  comparing  in  detail  the  disputed 
document  M  with  the  undoubted  hand  writing  of  Madame  Blavatsky. 
AfU«r  a  vrry  (careful  examination  of  the  most  important  of  these 
iliMMiMiiMits,  and  after  considering  the  circumstantial  evidence  offered  by 
TheoNopliiKtH  in  i)ro()f  of  their  being  forgeries,  I  have  come  to  the 
uNHnnMJ  cont'IuHJnn  that  they  are  genuine. 

And  it  srenis  (h^sirabhi  here  to  mention  a  fact  to  which  attention 
liMM  already  lMM«n  «lniwn  by  the  editor  of  the  Madras  Christian  College 
Mitijiiihn\  in  his  reply  to  an  unfounded  charge  brought  against  him  by 
'rheos«»))hists,  who  acrnKcd  the  authorities  of  the  magazine  of  having 
pMbliHluMJ  the  disputed  doiMnnents  without  any  guarantee  of  their 
gi'nuinenesM.  So  far  was  this  fmni  being  the  case  that  pidor  to  their 
publitvition  nf  (he  doounvent^s  they  obtained  the  best  evidence  procurable 
lit  Miidras  as  til  tlio  genuineness  of  tlie  handwriting.  There  was  indeed 
no  piMfessitinal  expert  in  handwriting  to  be  consulted, but  the  judgments 
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Tfaich  were  obtained  included,  among  othei^s,  the  opinions  of  gentlemen 
qnalified  by  many  years'  banking  experience. 

From  these  Blavatsky-Coulomb  documents  it  appears  that  Mahatma 
letters  were  prepared  and  sent  by  Madame  Blavatsky,  that  Koot  Hoomi 
is  a  fictitious  personage,  that  supposed  '^  astral  forms  "  of  the  Mahatmas 
were  confederates  of  Madame  Blavatsky  in  disguise — ^generally  the 
Coalombs ;  that  alleged  transportation  of  cigarettes  and  other  objects, 
''integration "  of  letters,  and  allied  phenomena — some  of  them  in  con- 
nection with  the  so-called  Shrine  at  Adyar — were  ingenious  trickeries, 
carried  out  by  Madame  Blavatsky,  with  the  assistance  chiefly  of  the 
Coalombs. 

Bat  further  investigations  were  required.  Other  apparently  im- 
portant phenomena  had  come  before  us  which  were  not  directly 
discredited  by  the  Blavatsky-Coulomb  letters.  Among  these  phenomena, 
for  example,  were  some  appearances  of  Mahatmas,  many  instances  of 
the  alleged  precipitation  of  writing  independently  of  Madame  Blavatsky 
and  the  (youlombs ;  and  there  were  also  the  '*  astral  "  journeys  of  Mr. 
Damodar.  Not  only  did  these  and  other  phenomena  require  special 
inTMtigation,  but  it  was  desirable  that  some  confirmation  should  be 
obtained  of  the  genuineness  of  the  disputed  letters — that  any  con- 
dosionB  concerning  them  should  not  depend  merely  and  exclusively 
upon  questions  of  style  and  handwriting.  To  this  end  it  was  necessary 
that  I  should  examine  the  important  witnesses  involved  in  the  inci- 
dents mentioned  in  these  documents.  It  may  be  added  that  additional 
light  was  required  on  some  of  the  phenomena  mentioned  in  "  The  Occult 
World,"  and  that  the  authorship  of  the  K.  H.  letters  could  not  be  put 
aade  as  not  in  some  degree  bearing  on  our  research. 

I  may  now  express  in  brief  the  conclusions  to  which  I  was  gradually 
forced,  after  what  I  believe  to  be  a  thorough  survey  of  the  evidence 
for  Hieoeophical  phenomena. 

The  conclusion  which  I  formed,  that  as  a  question  of  handwriting 
the  disputed  letters  were  written  by  Madame  Blavatsky,  is  corroborated 
I7  the  results  of  my  inquiries  into  the  details  of  the  related  incidents. 

For  Mr.  Damodar's  "  astral  "  journeys  I  could  find  no  additional 
evidence  which  rendered  pre-arrangenient  in  any  way  more  difficult  than 
it  appeared  to  be  under  the  circumstances  narrated  to  us  at  the  time  of 
oar  First  Report,  when  we  considered  that  collusion  between  Madame 
Blavatsky  and  Mr.  Damodar  was  not  precliided.  On  the  contrary, 
07  inquiries  have  revealed  that  prc-arrangement  between  Madame 
filavatsky  and  Mr.  Damodar  was  much  easier  than  we  then  supposed. 
we  accounts  given  by  those  witnesses  who,  we  thought,  might  contri- 
tae  valuable  corroborative  evidence  in  the  way  of  showing  that  such 
piMrrangement  was  not  possible,  tended  rather  to  bVyov*  >;\i^  T^\e«fc. 
/fc  emses,     therefore,    rested    entirely    upon   t\\e    eVifli^Xi^i^     ^1  ^^ 
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Damoclar  and  Madame  Blavatsky.  But  early  in  my  investigation  events 
occurred  whicli  impelled  me  towards  the  belief  tliat  no  reliance  could  be 
placed  on  Mr.  Damodar,  and  after  discovering  the  uuinistakable  false' 
hoods  which  marked  his  own  evidence,  I  could  come  to  no  other  conchsion 
than  that  he  had  co-operated  with  Madame  Blavatsky  in  the  productioii 
of  spurious  marvels. 

I  was  also,  for  reasons  that  will  hereafter  appear,  compelled  to  dis- 
card altogether  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Babajee  D.  Nath,  who  appeared  to 
us  at  the  time  of  our  First  Report  to  be  a  primary  witness  for  the 
ordinary  physical  existence  of  the  Mahatmas. 

The  testimony  of  Colonel  Olcott  himself  I  found  to  be  funda- 
mentally at  variance  with  fact  in  so  many  important  points  that  it 
became  impossible  for  me  to  place  the  slightest  value  upon  the  e\ideDce 
he  had  offered.  But  in  saying  this  I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  any  donlt 
as  to  Colonel  C)lcott's  honesty  of  purpose. 

In  shoit,  my  lengthy  examinations  of  the  numerous  array  of 
witnesses  to  the  phenomena  showed  that  they  were,  as  a  body, 
excessively  credulous,  excessively  deficient  in  the  powers  of  common 
observation, — and  too  many  of  them  prone  to  supplement  that  deficiency 
by  culpable  exaggeration. 

Nevertheless,  I  refrained  as  long  as  possible  from  pronouncing  even 
to  myself  any  definite  conclusion  on  the  subject,  but  after  giving  the 
fullest  consideration  to  the  statements  made  by  the  Theosophic  witnesses, 
after  a  careful  inspection  both  of  the  present  headquarters  of  the  Theo- 
sophicid  Society  in  Madras  and  of  the  old  headquarters  in  Bombay, 
where  so  many  of  the  alleged  phenomena  occurred,  I  finally  had  no 
doubt  whatever  that  the  phenomena  connected  with  the  Theosophical 
Society  were  part  of  a  huge  fraudulent  system  worked  by  ^ladame 
Blavatsky  with  the  assistance  of  the  Coulombs  and  several  other 
confedemtes,  and  that  not  a  single  genuine  phenomenon  could  be  found 
among  them  all.  And  I  may  add  that  though,  of  course,  I  have  not, 
in  coming  to  this  conclusion,  trusted  to  any  unverified  statements  of 
the  Coulombs,  still  neither  by  frequent  cross-examination  nor  by  inde- 
pendent investigation  of  their  statements  wherever  circumstances  pe^ 
niitt^'d,  have  I  been  able  to  break  down  any  allegations  of  theirs  which 
were  in  any  way  mat.(»rial. 

It  is  needless  for  me  to  enter  into  all  the  minutirc  of  so  complicated 
an  iu^es ligation.  It  would  in  truth  be  impossible  eitlier  to  reproduce 
all  the  i)altorings  and  equivocations  in  the  evidence  oflered  to  me,  or  to 
describe  with  any  approach  to  adequacy  how  my  personal  impressions 
of  nmny  of  the  witnesses  deepened  my  conviction  of  the  dishoues^ 
wovt'n  throughout  their  testimony.  What  follows,  however,  will,  I 
think,  be  more  than  enough  to  convince  any  impartial  inquirer  of  the 
justice  of  the  couclusiou  w\uv:\\  1  Wve  yqw:\«^. 
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I  begin  by  giving  some  extracts  from  the  Blavatsky-Coulomb  letters 
which  will  justify  the  assertions  which  I  have  made  above  concerning 
the  contents  oi  these  documents.  The  asterisk  {*)  placed  against  some 
of  the  extracts  means  that  the  letters  from  which  tliose  extracts  are 
taken  were  among  those  examined  by  Mr.  Netherclift. 

1. — The  Sassoon  Telegram.* 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  purporting  to  be  written 
by  Madame  Blavatsky  from  Poena  to  Madame  Coulomb  at  Madras  in 
October,  1883  ;— 

Now,  dear,  let  us  change  the  programme.  Whether  aomethitig  succeeds 
or  not  I  must  try.  Jacob  Sassoon,  the  happy  proprietor  of  a  crore  of  rupees, 
with  whose  family  I  dined  last  night,  is  anxious  to  become  a  Theosophist. 
He  is  ready  to  give  10,000  rupees  to  buy  and  repair  the  headquarters  ;  he  Said 
tu  Colonel  (Kzekiel,  his  cousin,  arranged  all  this)  if  only  he  saw  a  Uttle 
phenomenon,  got  the  assurance  that  the  Mahatmas  could  hear  what  was 
said,  or  give  him  some  other  sign  of  their  existence  (?  !  !)  Well,  this  letter 
will  reach  you  the  26th,  Friday  ;  will  you  go  up  to  the  Shrine  and  ask  K.  H. 
(or  Christofolo)  to  send  me  a  telegram  that  would  reach  me  about  4  or  5  iu 
the  afternoon,  same  day,  worded  thus  : — 

*' Your  conversation  with  Mr.  Jacob  Sassoon  reached  Master  just  now. 

Were  the  latter  even  to  satisfy  him,  still  the  doubter  would  liardly  lind  the 

moral  courage  to  coimect  himself  with  the  Society. 

*'  Ramalinga  Deb." 

If  this  reaches  me  on  the  26th,  even  in  the  evening,  it  will  still  produce  a 

tremendous    impression.      Address,   care    of  N.    Khandallavalla,    Judge, 

PooNA.     Je  febai  le  reste.     Cela  cotltera  quatre  ou  cinq  roupies.      Cela  nc 

faiti'ien. 

Yours  truly, 

(Signed)    H.  P.  B. 

The  envelope  which  Madame .  Coulomb  shows  as  belonging  to  this 
letter  bears  the  postmarks  Poena,  October  24th  ;  Madras,  October 
26th  ;  2nd  delivery,  Adyar,  October  26th ;  (as  to  which  Madame 
Blavatsky  has  written  in  the  margin  of  my  copy  of  Madame  Coulomb's- 
pamphlet :  f  "  Cannot  the  cover  have  contained  another  letter  ?  Funny 
evidence  !")  Madame  Coulomb  also  shows  in  connection  with  this  letter 
an  official  receipt  for  a  telegram  sent  in  the  name  of  Ramalinga  Deb 
from  the  St.  Thom^  office,  at  Madras,  to  Madame  Blavatsky,  at  Poona, 
on  October  26th,  which  contained  the  same  number  of  words  as  above^ 

2,  3,  4. — The  Adyar  Saucer. 
The  following  are  said  to  have  been  written  by  Madame  Blavatsky 
from  Ootacamund  to  M.  and  Madame  Coulomb  at  Madras,  in  July  or 
August,  1883 : — 

t  **  Some  Account  of  my  Intercourse  witli  Madame  "BVa-xaXt^^v  C'  ^^- 
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2.# 
!Ma  bien  ch^re  Aiuie, 

Vou8  n'avez  pas  bcsoiii  d'attendro  rhomme  **  Punch."  Pourvu  qnecdft 
suit  fait  en  pnSsence  de  poi-sonnes  qui  aunt  respectables  &f«tdej  uur  on 
familiar  muffs,    Je  vous  supplie  de  le  fairc  &  la  premiere  occasion. 

3.* 

Cher  Monsieur  Coulomb, 

C'est  je  crois  cela  que  vous  devcz  avoir.  Tachez  done  si  vous  cruyezqw 
cola  va  reussir  d'avoir  plus  d'audience  <iue  nos  imhtciUs  domestiqut*  seulemcni 
Cela  mdrite  la  peine — Car  la  soucoupe  d'Adyar  pourrait  devenir  historiqiN 
comme  la  tasse  de  Simla.  Soubbaya  ici  et  je  n'ai  guere  le  temps  tfienn  k 
mon  aiae^  h.  vous  mes  honneurs  et  rcmerciments. 

(Signed)    H.  P.  B. 

This  letter  is  said  by  Madame  Coulomb  to  have  contained  the 
following  enclosure  : — 

To  the  small  audience  present  as  witness.  Now  Madame  Coulomb  hM 
occasion  to  assure  herself  that  the  devil  is  neither  as  black  nor  as  wicked  H 
he  is  generally  represented.    The  mischief  is  easily  repaired. — K.  H. 

4.* 

Vendredi. 

Ma  chere  Madame  Coulomb  ct  Marquis,! 

Voici  le  moment  de  nous  montrer — ne  nous  eachons  pa*.    Le  G4n4nl  put 
pour  affaires  h,  Madras  et  y  sera  lundi  et  y  |)assera   deux  jouis.    11  eit 
President  de  la  Societc  ici  et  veut  voir  le  slirhie.      Cost  probable  qu'ilfen 
unc  question  (][uelcon(|ue  ot  peut  etre  sc  bornera-t-il  iL  rogarder.     Mais  il  Hfc 
silr  qu'il  s'attend  a  un  phenomono  car  il  mo  Ta  dit.  Dans  le  premier  CH 
suppliez  K.   H.  que  vous  voyez  tous  les  jours  ou  Cristofolo  de  •ontmir 
riionncur  de  famille.     Dites  lui  dtmc  qu'unc  fleur  suffirait,  et  que  siUpotdt 
^hanibre  cassnlt  sous  le  poids  do  la  curiosit«$  il  serait  bon  de  le  remplscerM 
<r  moment.    Damn  les  autros.    Cclui-1^  vaut  son  i>esant  d'or.    Per  ramordfll 
Dio  ou  de  qui  vous  voudrez  ne  manqitez  pas  cette  inxasioit  car  elle  ne  M 
vepdtcra  plus.    Jo  no  suis  pas  1:1,  et  c'est  cela  (}ui  est  beau.    Je  me  fie  k 
vous  et  je  vous  supplie  de  ne  pus  me  desappointer  car  tous  mea  projeti  et 
nion  avcnir  avec  vous  tous — (car  jo  vais  avoir  une  maison  ici  iwva  puier  let 
six  mois  do  ranneo  et  elle  sera  <\  moi  h  la  Socicte  ot  vous  ne  souffiirez  ploi 
do  la  chalour  comme  vous  le  faites,  si  j'y  roussis). 

****** 

Voici  le  moment  de  faire  (juelquechose.  Tournez  lui  la  tete  au  GenM 
vt  il  fcni  tout  pour  vous  surtout  si  vous  etcs  avec  lui  au  moment  da 
Christophe.  Jo  vous  onvoie  un  en-  ras — e  vi  saluto.  Le  Colonel  vient  id 
«ln  20  au  25.     Jo  rcviondrai  vers  le  milieu  dc  Septembre. 

A  vous  de  cocur, 

LrxA  Melancomcla. 
****** 

f  Marrtuis  and  Marquise  at^  namtw  v^nco^Vn  ^\^<\^Tcv^^\aN%**kY  to  M.  and 
Madame  Coulomb. 
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The  en  caa  referred  to  is  the  following  : — 

I  can  say  nothing  iww — and  will  let  you  know  at  Ooty. 
(Addressed)        General  MoBO an.  (Signed)  E.  H. 

Extracts  5  and  6,  from  letters  written  in  1880  by  Madanie- 
Blavatsky,  apparently  in  Simla,  to  Madame  Coulomb  in  Bombay^ 
throw  some  light  upon  the  alleged  transportation  of  cigarettes,  kc, 

5. 

I  enclose  an  envelope  with  a  cigarette  paper  in  it.  I  will  drop  another 
half  of  a  cigarette  behind  the  Queen's  head  where  I  dropped  my  hair  the 
same  day  or  Saturday.  Is  the  hair  still  there  ?  and  a  cigarette  still  under 
the  cover  ? 

Madame  Blavatsky  has  written  on  the  fly-leaf  of  the  letter  from 
which  this  passage  is  taken  : 

Make  a  half  cigarette  of  this.     Take  care  of  the  edges. 

And  on  a  slip  of  paper  said  by  Madame  Coulomb  to  have  accompanied 
the  cigarette-paper  referred  to  : 

Roll  a  cigarette  of  this  half  and  tie  it  with  H.  P.  B/s  hair.  Put  it  on 
the  top  of  the  cupboard  made  by  Wimbridge  to  the  furthest  comer  near  the> 
wall  on  your  right.     Do  it  quick. 

C* 

Je  crois  que  le  mouchoir  est  un  coup  manqu^.  Laissons  cela.  Mai» 
toutes  les  instructions  qu'elles  restent  statu  qno  pour  les  Maliarajas  de  Lahore- 
ou  de  Benares.  Tons  sont  fous  pour  voir  quelquechoso.  Je  vous  ^crirai 
d^Amritsir  ou  Lahore,  mes  cheveux  feraient  bien  sur  la  vieille  tour  de  Sion 
maiB  vous  les  mettrez  dans  une  envelope,  un  sachet  curieux  et  le  pendrez  en 
le  cachant  ou  bien  h.  Bombay— choisissez  bon  endroit  et — Ecrivez  moi  k  Am- 
ritsir  potte  restante,  puis  vers  le  1*'  du  mois  h  Lahore.  Adressez  votre  lettre 
k  mon  nom.  Rien  de  plus  pour  S, — il  en  a  vu  asscz.  Peur  de  manquer  la 
poflte,  k  revoir.  Avez-vous  mis  la  cigarette  sur  la  petite  armoire  de  Wiuib — 

7. 

Oh  mon  pauvre  Christofolo  !    II  est  done  mort  et  vous  Tavez  tud  ?    Oh  ma 
ch^re  aniie  si  vous  saviez  comme  je  voudrais  le  voir  revivro  t    »    ♦    * 
Ma  bdn^iotion  k  mon  pauvre  Christofolo.     Toujours  k  vous, 

H.  P.  B. 

This  extract  is  said  by  Madame  Coulomb  to  be  Madame  Blavatsky's 
lament  for  the  destruction  of  the  dummy  head  and  shoulders  employed 
for  the  Koot  Hoomi  appearances,  Christofolo  being  the  "occult'' 
name  for  Koot  Hoomi.  Madame  Coulomb  declares  that  she  had  bunvt; 
the  dummy  apparatus  "  in  a  fit  of  disgust  at  the  iinTpoa\Aite^'  \i\x\.  >i>Ma.\k 
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she  afterwards  made  another.     The  followiug  letter  (8)  is  saggestm 
in  several  ways.     The  Coulombs  ai*e  evidently  supposed  to  be  fonuliii 
with   the  habits  and  customs   of   the  Brothers.     "  Lo    Roi"   ia  wd 
1)j  Madame  Coulomb   to   have  refen*cd   to   Mr.  Padshah,   and  "Im 
deux    lettres ''    sent    by    Madame   Blavatsky   to    Madame  Coulomb 
(under   the   name   of    E.    Cutting)    appear   to   have  been   Mahatm 
<locuments.     General  instructions  for  the  transmission  of  such  docu- 
ments are  exempliiied  by  (9)  and  (10). 

8. 
^les  chers  Amis, 

Au  nom  du  ciol  no  croyez  pas  quo  je  vous  oublie.      Je  n*ai  pai  le 

tomps    materiel   iH)ur  rcspirer — voil2i  tout  !     Nous  sommes  dans   la  irfst 

ijraiide  crise,  ctjciie  dois  pas  perdre  la.  tete.     Je  ne  puis  ni  ose  rien  voot 

^crire.     Mais  vous  devcz  comprendre  qu*il  est  abaulunvtnt  fu^ceMaire  (|M 

quelqucchose  arrive  h  Bombay  tant  quo  jo  suis  ici.     Lo  Roi  et  Dam.  dn^tni 

voir  et  re^evoir  la  visito  d*un  do  nos  Fr^res  et — sUl  est  possible  que  le  premitf 

rc<;oivo  une  lottro  quo  j'enverrai.     Mais  les  voir  il  est  plus  n^cessaiie  enooni 

Ello  dovrait  lui  toniber  sur  la  tSte  comme  la  premiere  et  je  suis  en  tnin  dt  ■ 

supplier  **  Koothoomi "  do  la  lui  cnvoyer.     II  doit  battre  le  fer  tant  qu'ileit 

chaud.     Agissoz  iiuUpendamment  do  moi,  mais  dans  les  habitudes  etcustoni 

<les  Fr^rcs.  S'il  pouvait  arrivor  quehiuochoso  &  Bombay  qui  fasse  parier  toot 

lo  monde — co  sorait  merveillcux.     Mais  quoi !    Les  Fr^res  sont  inezonUei. 

<  )h  chor  M.  Coulomb,  sauvoz  la  situation  ot  faites  ce  qu'ils  vous  demandent 

J'ai  la  iievrc  t<')ujours  uu  i)eu.     On  Taurait  h,  moins  !     Ne  voilk-t-U  pai  qM 

Mr.  Hunio  veut  voir  Koothoomi  astrahitient  do  lorn,  8*11  veut,  pour  pooroir 

4liro  au  monde  qu'  i7  sait  (|u'il  oxisto  et  Vecrire  dans  tous  les  joumaux  cir 

ju8<|u'h.  present  il  no  pout  dire  qu'une  cliose  c'est  qu'il  crdi  fermement  ct 

positivcmeut  mais  non  qu*tZ  lemit  parcc(]u'il  Ta  vu  de  ses  yeux  comme  Dsmo- 

dar,  Padshah,  etc.     Entin  en  voil2i  d'un  probleme  !    Comprenez  done  que  je 

4lcviens  folio,  ot  pronoz  pititS  d'uno  i)auvre  veuve.     Si  quelquechose  <f tnoM 

ariivait  h.  Bombay  il  n'y  a  rion  que  Mr.  Hume  ne  fasse  pour  Koothooim  ear 

sa  domandc.     Mais  K.  H.  no  pout  pas  venir  ici,  car  les  lois  occultes  nelehn 

pcnnettent  pjis.  Enfm,  a  revoir.     Ecrivez  moi.     A  vous  de  cceur, 

H.  P.  B. 

Domain  jc  vous  onvoiTai  los  doux  lettres.  Alloz  les  chercher  k  la  poiteik 
votre  nom,  A\  Cntting=^Coulomh. 

P.S. — tie  voudrais  (juo  K.  H.  ou  <iuel<iu'un  d*autre  se  fasse  voir  avant  le 
ro^u  des  lettres  I 

Ma  chore  Amio, 

Jo  n*ai  pas  uno  minute  pour  ix'pondre.  Jo  vous  supplie  faites  parvenir 
cot  to  lottro  (Iioro  inclosed)  a  Damodar  in  a  mirac\dotut  way.  It  is  veiy  tfry 
important.  Oh  ma  chore  ([uo  jo  suis  done  malheureuse  I  De  tous  cot^dei 
desaffrements  et  des  horrcura.    Towl^i  \3i  w^xxa, 
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10.* 

Veuillez  O  Sorciere  k  mille  ressources  demander  k  ChriMofolo  qiiand  vous 
irerrez  de  transmettre  la  lettre  ci-incluse  par  voie  adrienno  astrale  ou 
i'importe  comment.      C'est  tr^s  important.     A  vous  nia  ch^re.    Je  vous 

brasse  bien. — Yours  faithfully, 

Luna  Melancoxica. 

Je  rolls  supplie  faites  le  bien. 

In  the  following  extracts  from  letters  said  to  have  been  written  from 
Ootacamund  in  1883,  Madame  Blavatsky  apparently  speaks  of  the 
Koot  Hoomi  documents  provided  by  her  as  "  mes  enfants." 

11.* 

Cher  Marquis.     •     .     .     Montrez  ou  envbyez  lui  [Damodar]  le  papier  ou 

hdip  (le  petit  sacristi  pas  le  grand,  car  ce  dernier  doit  aller  se  coucher  pr^s 

lie  Bon  auteur  dans  le  temple  miiral)  avec  Tordre  de  vous  les  foumir.     J'ai 

wpi  une  lettre  qui  a  forc^  notre  maitre  cheri  K.  H.  d'^crire  ses  ordres  aussi 

iMr.  Damodar  et  autres.     Que  la  Marquise  les  lise.     Cela  svjffira  je  vous 

TaaBure.     Ah  si  je  pouvais  avoir  ici  mon  Christofolo  chdii  I     .     .     .     Cher 

Ifaiquis — Je  vous  livre  le  destin  de  ynes  enfants.     Prenez  en  soiu  et  fait-es 

leor  faire  des  miracles.     Pent  etre  il  serait  mieux  do  faire  tomber  celui-ci  sur 

htete? 

H.  P.  B. 

CacheUz  Tenfant  apr^s  Vavoir  In,  Enregistrez  vos  lettres  s'il  s'y  trouve 
quelqucchose — autrement  non. 

(12)  (13)  and  (14)  are  also  said  by  Madame  Coulomb  to  have  been 
^tten  from  Ootacamund,  during  Madame  Blavatsky 's  visit  there  in 
1883. 

12.* 

La  poste  part  ma  ch^re.     Je  n*ai  qu'un  instant.     Votre  lettre  arrivoe  trop 

tard.     Oui,  laiEsez   Srinavas   Rao   se   prostemer    devant  le  slirine   et  8*il 

lem&nde  ou  non,  je  vous  supplie  lui  faire  passer  cette  reponse  par  K.  H. 

:ar  il  8*y  attend  ;  je  sais  ce   q\CU  veut.     Demain  vous  aurez   une   grande 

ettre  I    Grandes  nouvelles.     Merci. 

H.  P.  B. 

This  apparently  refers  to  a  consoling  Koot  Hoomi  letter  provided  by 
Madame  Blavatsky  for  Mr.  P.  Sreenevas  Rao,  Judge  in  the  Court  of 
^msM  Causes,  Madras,  and  actually  received  by  him. 

13. 
Ma  ch^re  Amie, — On  mo  dit  (Damodar)  c^ue  Dewaii  Bivhadoor 
Ragoonath  Rao  le  President  de  la  Socidte  veut  mettre  quelciuechoso  dans 
le  itmpU.  Dans  le  cas  qu*il  le  fasse  voici  la  rdponso  de  Christofolo.  Pour 
Dieu  arrangez  cela  et  nous  sommes  ^  cheval.  Je  vous  embrassc  e  vi  saluto. 
Mes  amours  au  Marquis. — Yours  sincerely, 

Eciivez  done. 
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I  have  ascertained  tliat  Mr.  Ragoonatli  Rao  did  place  an  iiu|aiij 

in  the  Shrine,  but  left  without  having  received  an  answer,  altliOQ^ik' 

would  seem  from  the  above  that   Madame  Blavatsky  had  provided 

"  Christofolo's  "  reply.     M.  Coulomb  declares  that  he  feared  the  re|ilf 

might  not  be  suitable,  because  Mr.   Ragoonath  Rao  liad  said  that  odf 

an  adept  could  answer  his  question,  and  moreover  that  he  did  not  wiih  ^v^ 

make  fun  with  this  gentleman  ; "  that  he  therefore  wrote  to  Madans; 

Blavatsky,  enclosing  the  Sanskrit  document  placed  by  Mr.  RagoonaA 

Rao  in  the  Shrine,  stating  that  he  was  afraid  that  the  reply  she  hal 

furnished  beforehand  might  not  be  applicable,  and  asking  her  to  aeod 

him  a  telegram  if  she  still  wished  the  Koot  Hoomi  (Christofolo)  reply 

to  be  placed  in  the  Shrine.     M.  Coulomb  received,  he  says,  an  answn 

by  letter,  wliich  is  given  in  extract  (14),  from  which  it  would  appeal 

that  Madame  Blavatsky  considered  the  reply,  in  consequence  of  tk 

delay,  to  be  no  longer  suiteble.  The  Koot  Hoomi  document  in  qneitioiii 

which,  the  Coulombs  assert.,  remained  in  their  possession,  and  whicfa 

they  produce,  consists  chiefly  of  Sanskrit,  but  there  is  also  a  note  id 

English,  and  this  not«  exhibits  signs  of  Madame  Blavatsky's  handiwori^ 

such  as  are  found  in  most  of  the  Koot  Hoomi  writings.     (See  Fart  11) 

14.* 

Tropo  tatdi !  Cher  Marquis.  Si  co  (^ue  **  Cliristophe  "  a  en  main  eni  M 
donnd  sur  I'heure  en  r^iK)nse  ccla  serait  beau  et  c*e8t  pourquoi  je  TaienFajl. 
Maintenant  cela  n'a  plus  de  sons  commuu.  Votre  lettre  m'eat  arrivfe  k 
O^h.  du  soir  prcsque  7  heurcs  et  jo  savais  que  le  petit  Punch  venait  Ik  ctnq  I 
Quand  pouvais  jo  done  envoy  or  la  dcpdche  ?  EUe  serait  arriv^  le  lendemaia 
ou  a[>r5s  son  de|)art.  Ah  !  quelle  occasion  de  i)ordue  !  Enfin.  II  faut  qua  ]• 
vous  prie  d'une  chose.  Je  puis  revenir  avec  le  Colonel  et  c'est  trte  pcobaU* 
que  je  reviendrai,  mais  il  se  pout  que  je  reste  ici  juaqu  'au  mois  d'Octoln. 
Dans  CO  cas  \iO\xx  le  jour  ou  deux  que  le  Colonel  sera  k  la  inaiaon  U  fatU  m* 
renvoyrr  la  clef  du  Shrine.  Envoy ez-la  moi  par  le  ohemin  aouteziain.  J» 
la  vorrai  reposer  ot  cela  siiffit ;  mais  jo  ne  veux  x)a8  qu'en  mon  abaenoe  on 
examine  la  Inna  melanconica  du  cupboard,  ot  ctla  $era  examine  ai  je  naaoii 
pas  Ik.  J'ai  lo  trac.  II  faut  que  jo  revienno  !  Mais  Dieu  que  eda 
m'embete  done  que  maintenant  tout  lo  monde  c/'ict  viendra  me  voir  Ul  Tout 
le  monde  voudra  voir  et— j'ex  ai  assez. 

By  **  Punch,"  the  Coulombs  say,  is  meai^  Mr.  Ragoonath  Rao.  It 
seems  clear  from  the  second  portion  of  the  above  extract  that  the  Shrine 
would  not  bear  examination,  that  tliere  was  some  secret  construction  in 
connection  with  it  of  which  Colonel  Olcott  was  ignorant,  and  which  he 
must  have  no  opportunity  of  discovering.  Madame  Coulomb  states  that 
"  luna  melanconica  "  here  means  the  opening  at  the  back  of  the  Shrine. 
Hence,  in  case  Colonel  Olcott  should  return  to  Madras  before  Madame 
BJnvatsky,  the  key  of  tlio  Bbriue  vfav^  \.o\>^  f^wcse^^du  T^vft'^^MOM^^i 
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^timonial  to  Colonel  Olcott's  honesty,  though  perhaps  hardly  to  Lis 
erspicacity. 

One  of  the  first  points  to  ascei*tain  with  regard  to  these  letters  is 
rhether  Madame  Blavatsky  did  treat  M.  and  Madame  Coulomb 
rith  the  complete  confidence  which  their  tone  throughout  implies. 
Plenty  of  evidence  could  be  adduced  to  show  that  they  were  treated 
ifith  confidence  l)oth  by  Madame  Blavatsky  and  Colonel  Olcott,  and 
that  they  held  positions  of  trust  (M.  Coulomb  being  Librarian  and 
Sfadame  Coulomb  being  Assistant  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the 
Society)  ;  but  it  is,  I  think,  sufficiently  proved  by  the  fact  that  when 
liadame  Blavatsky  was  at  Ootacamund,  in  1883,  Madame  Coulomb 
bad  chaise  of  the  keys  of  the  Shrine ;  and  that  when  Madame 
Blavatsky  and  Colonel  Olcott  left  Madras  to  come  to  Europe  in 
February,  1884,  M.  and  Madame  Coulomb  were  left  in  complete 
charge  of  Madame  Blavatsky's  rooms.  Further  evidence  may  be  found 
in  a  letter  of  Colonel  Olcott,  quoted  (with  some  omissions  not  specified 
by  Dr.  Hartmann)  in  Dr.  Hartmann's  pamphlet,  "  Report  of  observa- 
ticns  made  during  a  nine  rtionths^  stay  at  the  HeadqtLartera  of  the  Theo- 
mffhical  Society,**  pp.  36,  37  ;  and  in  another  letter  from  Colonel  Olcott, 
iduch  I  have  seen,  from  which  it  appears  that  he  had  wished  M. 
Coulomb  to  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Control  of  the  Theosophical 
Bociety.  Moreover,  Madame  Blavatsky  herself  spoke  of  Madame  Cou- 
lomb in  Indian  newspapers,  of  1880,  as  **a  lady  guest  of  mine,"  and 
as  ''an  old  friend  of  mine  whom  I  had  known  10  years  ago  at  Cairo," 
tod  by  admitting  nearly  all  the  non-incriminating  portions  of  the 
BlavatBky-Coalomb  documents  to  be  in  substance  genuine,  clearly  proves 
that  she  was  in  the  habit  of  addressing  Madame  Coulomb  in  a  very 
tuniliar  tone. 

I  may  now  proceed  to  show,  in  one  or  two  instances,  what  evidence 
there  is  apart  from  the  style  and  handwriting  of  the  letters  tending  to 
BstaUish  their  genuineness. 

I  will  begin  with  number  1,  relating  to  the  Sassoon  telegram.  The 
natter  is  rather  complicated,  and  the  details  of  my  investigation  are 
jifen  in  Appendix  I.  Here  I  will  briefly  state  the  results.  Firstly,  it 
became  clear  to  me  from  conversations  with  Messrs.  A  D.  and  M.  D. 
Ezekiel,  who  spent  much  time  with  Madame  Blavatsky  during  her  visit  at 
Poena  in  October,  1883,  and  from  the  written  statement  of  Mr.  N.  D. 
Qiandalvala,  in  whose  house  she  stayed,  that  the  actual  circumstances 
luring  her  stay  there  were  quite  consistent  with  the  letter.  Secondly, 
'.  have  been  unable  to  obtain  any  trustworthy  evidence  for  the  existence 
f  such  a  person  as  Ramalinga  Deb,  who  was  represented  by  Madanie 
Davatsky  as  a  Chela,  residing  in  Madras,  of  the  Mahatma  with  whom 
^  professed  to  be  in  occult  communication.  Thirdly,  a  ca.rvi\x\  cov^- 
mson  of  Madame  Blavatsky^s  attempt  to  disprove  t\ie  ^eivxiAxvwcvfe^'^  ^"t 
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this  letter  (sec  Appendix  I.)  with  the  statements  of  Messrs.  Ezddd 
and  Khandalvala  appears  to  me  to  strengthen  the  case  against  her ;  for 
it  leads  us  to  the  conclusion  that  she  must  have  made  a  specific  pre- 
arrangemont  for  a  conversation,  the  whole  point  of  which  was  that  ill 
subject  should  have  arisen  extempore. 

I  proceed  to  extracts  (2)  (3)  and  (4). 

The  Coulombs  assert  that  a  certain  saucer  was,  according  ia 
agreement  between  Madame  Blavatsky  and  Madame  Coulomb,  to  lie 
**  accidentally"  broken  and  the  pieces  placed  in  the  Shrine,  arrangementi 
being  made  for  the  substitution,  through  the  secret  back  of  the  Shrink 
of  another  similar  saucer,  unbroken,  in  lieu  of  the  broken  pieces.  (2) 
(3)  and  (4)  they  say,  referred  to  this ;  letter  (3)  enclosed  a  slip  pro- 
vided for  the  occasion,  and  (-4)  suggests  that  the  phenomenon  shooU 
occur  for  the  edification  of  General  Morgan. 

Ko w,  it  is  not  disputed  that  the  so-called  "  saucer  phenomenon ' 
did  occur  in  the  presence  of  General  Morgan.  The  only  question  ii 
whether  it  was  pre-arranged,  and  if  so,  how  it  was  performed.  Here  b 
General  Morgan's  own  account  of  it,  published  in  the  Supplement  to  tlie 
Tlieosophist  for  December,  1883. 

In  the  month  of  August,  having  occasion  to  como  to   Madras  in  the 
absence    of  Colonel  Olcott    and  Madame  Blavatsky,   I  visited  the  heid- 
quartors  of  the  Theosophical  Society  to  see  a  wonderful  painting  of  theMahatr 
Ilia  Koot  Hoonii  kept  there  in  a  Shrine  and  daily  attended  to  by  the  Cheln 
On  arrival  at  the  house  I  was  told  that  the  lady,  Madame  Coulomb,  who  had 
charge  of  the  keys  of  the  Shrine,  was  absent,  so  I  awaite<l  her  return.    She 
camo  homo  in  about  an  hour,  and  we  proceeded  up  stairs  to  open  the  Shrine    ; 
and    inspect  the  picture.  Madame  Coulomb  advanced  <|uickly  to  imkick  the 
double  doors  of  the  h<angiiig  cui>b<)ard,  and  hurriedly  threw  them  open.  In  ■> 
doing  she  had  failed  to  observe  that  a  cliina  tray  inside  was  on  the  edge  of 
the  Shrine  and  leaning  against  one  of  the  doors,  and  when  they  wereopeaied, 
down  fell  the  cliina  tray,  smashed  to  pieces  on  the  luird  chunam  floor.  "Wbilit 
Madame  Coulomb   was  wringing  her  hands  and  lamenting  this  unfortonite 
accident  to  a  valuable  article  of  Madame  Blavatsky *s,  and  her  husband  vu 
on  his  knees  collecting  the  debris,  I  remarked  it  would  be  nccessaiy  to  obtain 
sonic  cliina  cum  cut  and  thus  try  to  restore    the    fragments.      Thereupon 
M.  Coulomb  was  dc8[>atched  for  the  »ime.    The  broken  pieces  were  carefully 
collected  and  placed,  tied  in  a  cloth, within  the  Shrine,  and  the  doors  locked. 
Mr.  DamodarK.  Mavalankar,  the  Joint  Recording  Secretar}' of  the  Society, 
was  opi)osite  the  Shrine,    seated  on   a  chair,  about  10  feet    away  from  it, 
when,  after  some  conversation,  an  idea  occurred  to  me  to  wliich  I  immediately 
gave  ex[)res8i()n.     I  remarked  that  if  the  Brothers  considered  it  of  sufficient 
importance,  they  would  easily  restore  the  broken  article  ;  if  not,  they  would 
leave  it  to  the  cul[>rits  to  do  so,  the  best  way  they  could.     Five  minutes  had 
scarcely  elapsed  after  this  remark  when  Mr.  Damodar,  who  durii^  this  time 
seemed  wrapped  in  a  reverie — exclaimed,  **I  think  there  is  an  answer."  The 
wra  wore  opened,  and  sure  enou^\v,  t^  &u\?XL  tvo^a  ^^a  \.v3i>»v\  <^ni  *Ocu^  iSbaM 
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of  tlio  Slirine — on  opening  which  we  read  *'  To  the  small  audience  present. 
Madame  Coulomb  has  occasion  to  assure  herself  that  the  devil  is  neither  so 
black  nor  so  wicked  as  he  is  generally  represented  ;  the  miscliief  is  easily 
repaired.** 

On  opening  the  cloth  the  china  tray  was  found  to  be  whole  and  perfect  ; 
not  a  trace  of  the  breakage  to  be  found  on  it  !  I  at  once  wrote  across  the 
note,  stating  that  I  was  present  when  the  tray  was  broken  and  immediately 
restored,  dated  and  signed  it,  so  there  should  be  no  mistake  in  the  matter. 
It  may  be  here  observed  that  Miidame  Coulomb  believes  that  the  many  tilings 
of  a  wonderful  nature  that  occur  at  the  headquarters,  may  be  the  work  of  the 
devil — hence  the  playful  remark  of  the  Mahatma  who  came  to  her  rescue.** 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  nothing  in  this  account  inconsistent 
with  Madame  Coulora\)*s  assertion.  Moreover,  it  is  a  very  suspicious 
circumstance  that  the  china  tray  should  have  been  "  leaning  against 
one  of  the  doors."  This  is  not  the  position  culturally  assumed  by  a 
saucer  put  into  a  cupboard  in  the  ordinary  way  through  the  dooi'S. 

The  whole  "  saucer  *'  found  in  the  Shrine  was  shown  to  me  at  Adyar 
at  my  request.  I  examined  it  carefully,  and  I  also  examined  carefully 
the  broken  pieces  of  the  saucer  which  Madame  Coulomb  exhibited  as 
those  for  which  the  whole  saucer  had  been  substituted.  The  two 
**  saucers  "  manifestly  formed  a  pair.  The  incident  happened  in  August, 
1 883.  Madame  Coulomb  alleged  that  she  purchased  the  pair  of  so-called 
'<  saucers  **  at  a  shopf  in  Madras  for  2  rupees  8  annas  each.  On  inquiry 
I  found  that  "  two  porcelain  pin  trays  "  (words  which  properly  describe 
the  so-called  "  saucers  ")  were  purchased  at  this  shop  by  cash  sale  on 
July  3rd,  1883,  and  that  Madame  Coulomb  had  made  purchases  at 
the  shop  on  that  date.  If  taken  as  referring  to  this  purchase  there  was 
one  slight  inaccuracy  in  Madame  Coulomb's  account ;  inasmuch  as  she 
said  the  "trays"  cost  2  rupees  8  annnas  each,  instead  of  2  rupees  8 
annas  the  pair. 

An  incident  somewhat  similar  to  the  foregoing  is  related  in 
Appendix  III. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  order  to  explain  the  "  saucer  phenomenon  " 
by  ordinary  human  agency,  we  require  to  suppose  that  there  was  a 
secret  opening  at  the  back  of  the  Shrine.  It  was  important,  therefore, 
to  ascertain  what  ground  there  was  for  this  supposition,  apart  from 
the  Blavatsky-Coulomb  letters,  in  which  its  existence  is  clearly  implied. 
I  now  proceed  to  give  the  result  of  my  investigations  in  this  direction. 

The  Shrine  {see  Plan,  following  p,  380). 

On  my  arrival  at  the  heaxlquarters  of  the  Theosophical  Society,  on 
December  18th,  1884,  I  was  informed  by  Mr.  Damodar  that  he  could 

*  A  later  and  longer  account,  intended  by  General  Morgan  to  prove  that 
there  could  have  been  no  deception,  will  be  found  in  Appendix  II « 
t  M.  Faciole  and  Co.,  Popham's  Broadway. 
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not  allow  me  to  inspect  tlie  so-called  Occult  Boom  or  the  Shrine  until  ^ 
return  of  Colonel  Olcott  and  Madame  Blavatsky.  Colonel  Olcott  hadkft 
the   headquarters   some   days   previously   in   order  to  meet  Madame 
Blavatsky  at   Ceylon   on   her   return   from  Europe.     Two  days  later 
Madame    Blavatsky    had    reached    Adyar,    and    I    again    requested 
permission   to   examine    the    Shrine.     Madame    Blavatsky  professed 
ignorance  on  the  subject,  saying  she  had  been  unable  to  discover  vhit 
had  been  done  with  the  Shrine.    Mr.  Dauiodar  and  Dr.  Hartmann  both 
denied  having  any  knowledge  of  it,   and  it  w^as  only  after  repeated 
and   urgent  requests  to  1x3  told  what    had    happened  that  I  learnt 
from  the  halting  account  given  by  Mr.  Damodar  and  Dr.  Hartmami  tliat 
the  Shrine  had  Ijeen  moved  from   the  Occult  Room  (see  Plan)  into 
Mr.  Damodar's  room  at  about  mid-day  of  September  20th,  that  on  the 
following  morning,  at  9  o'clock,  they  found  the  Shrine  had  been  taken 
away,  and  they  luul  not  seen  it  since.     They  threw  out  suggestioDS 
implying  that  the  Coulombs  or  the  missionaries  might  have  stolen  it 

^Moreover,  the  Occult  Room,  when  I  first  received  pennission  to 
inspect  it,  had  been  considerably  altered  ;  its  walls  were  covered  with 
fresh  plaster,  and  I  was  informed  by  Mr.  Damodar  that  all  traces  of 
the  alleged  **  machinations  "  of  the  Coulombs  in  connection  with  the 
Shrine  had  1)een  obliterated.  This  was  not  true,  for  the  bncked  frame  and 
the  aperture  into  the  recess  still  existed  (see  p.  228).  However,  under 
the  circumstances  it  was  impossible  for  mo  to  test  the  accuracy  of 
much  of  the  description  given  by  Theosophists  of  the  Occult  Boom  and 
the  Shrine  at  the  time  of  the  "  exposure  "  by  the  Coulombs.  But  by 
analysing  and  comparing  the  evidence  given  by  various  witnesses,  I 
was  able  to  put  together  the  following  history  of  the  Shrine  and  its 
surroundings.* 

On  December  19th,  1882,  Adyar  became  the  headquarters  of  the 
Theosophieal  Society.    One  largo  upper  room  of  the  main  bungalow  was 
used  by  Madame  Blavatsky  (see  Plan).  The  Occult  Room  was  built  later, 
against  the  west  side  of  Madame  Blavatsky's  room.    The  north  window 
on  this  side  wfis  removed,  and  a  layer  of  bricks  and  plaster  covered  the 
apei-ture  on  the  side  of  the  Occult  Room — a  recess  about  15in.  deep 
being  left  on  the  east  side.      The  south  window  was  transformed  into  a 
doorway  leadhig  from  Madame  Blavatsky  s  room  into  the  Occult  Room. 
Madame  Blavatsky  s  largo  room  was  divided  into  two  by  curtains  and  a 
screen ;  tliat   adjoining   the   Occult   Room    being    used    by  Madame 
Blavatsky  as  her  bedroom,  and  fit  the  end  of  1883  as  her  dining-room 
also.     The  accompanying  rough  sketch  made  from  measurements  of  my 
own    shows   the   positions,  the    Occult  Room  being  about  2ft.   lower 
than  IMsidame  Blavatsky's  room.     The  general  entrance  to  the  Occult 

*  For  the  eviilence  on  which  i\ua  aacouuV,  \B\i«afc^»  ?ft.^  Ky^^^vk^'VN  . 
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>m  was  through  Madame  Blavatsky*s  sitting-room.     The  Shrine,  as 
I  gather  from  comparing  the  accounts  of  different  Theosophists,  was  a 
^-ooden    cupboard    between    3ft.    and    4ft.    in    width     and     height, 
%iid    1ft.    or    loin,    in    depth,    with   a  drawer  below  the  cupboard 
portion,  and  with  comer    brackets.       The    Shrine   was    made    with 
tliree  sliding    panels   at    the  back.*      It  was    placed    against    that 
portion  of  the  wall  in  the   Occult  Room  where  the  north  window  of 
Madame  Blavatsky's  room  had  previously  existed  (see  Plan),  covering 
most  of  that  portion,  a  most  unfortunate  position  to  choose   for  it  if 
there  was  no  fraudulent  intention.     It  rested  below  on  a  plank  or  shelf, 
but    its    chief    support    consisted    of    two    thick    iron   wires  which 
"were  attached  to  two  hooks  near  the  ceiling.    A  certain  space  round 
the    Shrine    was   enclosed   by   muslin   curtains,    which   were    drawn 
aside  from  the  front  when  any  one  wished  to  approach  the  Shrine. 
These  curtains  were  about  7ft.  high  oii  the  sides,  but   on  the  wall 
bdiind  the  Shrine  extended  nearly  to  the  ceiling.  The  wall  immediately 
behind  the  Shrine  was  covered  by  white  glazed  calico,  tacked  to  the 
walL      Two  widths  of  the  calico  met  in  a  vertical  line  passing  behind 
the  centre  of  the  Shrine.     The  remaining  part  of  the  walls  of  the 
Occult  Boom  was  covered  with  red-and-white  striped  calico  tacked  to 
the  walL     Tlie  upper  part  of  the  Shrine  was  as  close  to  the  wall  itself 
as  the  muslin  and  calico  behind  it  would  allow.     The  lower  part  of  the 
Shrine  was  near    to    the   wall,    at  a    distance    from     it    differently 
estimated   by   different  witnesses,  but  which    must  have  been  some- 
where  between  Jin.  and  IJin.,  and    was    probably   very   little,    if  at 
all,  more  than    ^in.      The  Shrine  and  its  appurtenances   were  fixed 
in  February  or  March,  1883.      Shortly    afterwards    a   four-panelled 
wooden  boarding  was  placed  in  Madame  Blavatsky's  room,  at  the  back 
of  the  recess.     For  some  time  an  almirah  (cupboard)  stood  in  front 
of  this  recess.     The  exact  dates  of  the  placing  of  the  boarding  and 
abnirah  and  of  the  removal  of  the  almirah  I  have  not  been  able  to 
ascertain.      The    almirah,    and   afterwards  the  recess,  were  used  by 
Madame  Blavatsky  as  a  closet  for  hanging  clothes.     The  above  is  put 
together  from  the  statements  of  Theosophic  witnesses. 

M.  Coulomb  states  that  he  removed  the  Shrine  just  after  it 
was  originally  placed  against  the  wall,  sawed  the  middle  panel  in  two, 
and  attached  a  piece  of  leather  behind  to  serve  as  a  handle,  so  that  the 
top  portion  could  be  easily  pulled  up.     The  junction  between  the  two 

*  This  was  admitted  to  me  by  Madame  Blavatsky  herself,  who  alleged  that 
the  Shrine  was  so  made  in  order  that  it  might  be  more  easily  taken  to  pieces 
and  packed  in  case  of  removal.  But  the  rest  of  the  Shrine  appears  to  have 
been  of  solid  construction,  and  it  is  difHcult  to  see  what  great  convenience 
for  travelling pnrpoaes  there  could  have  been  in  mex^l^  \aIJyt\tk\^wvX.  V^'t^MSWi^V 
the  back. 
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halves  of  tlie  panel  M'ns,  he  says,  hidden  from  those  looking  at  the 
inside  of  the  Shrine,  hy  a  in in-or  which  just  covered  it.     Behind  thii 
sliding  panel  a  hole  was  made  in  the  wall.     A  sliding  panel  was  alio 
made  in  the  wardrobe  which  stood  in  front  of  the  recess  in  Madame  Bk- 
vatsky's  bedroom,  and  one  of  the  panels  of  the  teak-wood  boarding  mi 
also  made  to  slide  about  10  inches,  so  that  easy  communication  exirted 
between  Madame  Blavatsky's  bedroom  and  the  Shrine.     The  panels  m 
the  wardrobe  and  in  the  teak-wood  door  were  shown  by  M.  Coulomb  to 
the  Board  of  Control  when  he  gave  up  the  keys  of  Madame  Blavatsky'i 
rooms  in  May,  1884.      The  hole  in  the  wall,  he  said,  had  been  blocked 
up  in  January,  before  Madame  Blavatsky  departed  for  Europe.     He 
states  also  that  the  two  portions  of  the  middle  panel  of  the  Shrine  iren 
replaced  by  a  new  single  panel,  and  that  these  changes  were  made  at  the 
request  of  Madame  Blavatsky,  who  was  afraid  that  some  examination 
might  be  made   of  the   Shrine   during  her  absence  in  Europe.    U. 
Coulomb's  statement  as  to  the  half  panel  cannot  of  course  be  verified, 
and  must  be  ttiken  for  what  it  is  worth.     What  evidence  there  is  in 
suppoi-t  of  his  other  statements  will  be  seen  from  tlie  remainder  of  my 
narrative,  derived  from  other  sources. 

At  the  end  of  October  or  beginning  of  November,  1883,  Madame 
Blavatsky,  in  consequence  of  a  doubt  expressed  by  Mr.  G. ^*  con- 
cerning  the   panelled   boaixiing  connected   with   the   Shrine,  ordered 
it  to  be  removed,  t  and  the  front  part  of  the  recess,  that  towards 
JNIadanie  Blavatsky's  bedroom,  to  be  blocked  up.     The  panelled  boarding 
was  placed   on  the  outside  of  the   north-east  opening  into  Madame 
Blavatsky's  drawing-room,  and  formed  the  back  of  a  shelf,  and  there  it 
Avas  certainly  found  to  have  a  sliding  panel  in  it  when  examined  by  the 
Thoosophist«  hi  May,  188i.  J     A  wooden  frame  of  about  8ft.  by  4ft 
was   made,  with   cross-pieces,    so   as   to  fit  the  front  of  the  recess. 
A   single   layer  of    half-size  bricks   was   placed    in    this  frame,  and 
the  front  then  covered  with  plaster,  so  that   it  was  flush  with  the 
adjoining  wall.    The  hollow  left  in  the  wall  between  Madame  Blavatsky's 
room  and  th(i  Occult  Room,  was  about  1ft.  deep.     The  whole  wall  was 
then  papered  over,  the  work   being   completed   about  tlie  middle  of 
December,   1883,  or  perhaps  several  days  later.     Directly  afterwards  a 
sideboard,  about  •'^ft.  high  and  3iin.  wide,  was  placed  close  against  the 
bricked  frami'  forming  part  of  the  papered  wall.     It  covered  the  lowest 
north  partition  of  the  frame,  and  it  was  found  on  the  expulsion  of  the 
Coulombs  ill  May,  1884,  that  the  bricks  from  this  jmrtition  had  been  taken 
out,  so  that  there  was  communication  through  the  sideboard  (in  the  back 

*  See  ApjKindix  A'. 

t  See  Mrs.  Morgan'*:  evidence  in  Appendix  l\\ 

X  For  a  case  where  this  panel  HcettiA  Vo  VitvN^\)<^«xv>i<ftKi^  VcwWa^'van;  \9alti0nH 
see  Appendix  VI. 
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o£  which  was  a  hinged  panel)  with  the  hollow   space.     M.  Coulomb 
states  that  he  removed  the  bricks  as  soon  as  the  sideboard  was  in 
position  in  December,   1883.     However  this   may    be,  the  sideboard 
remained  there  during  the  time  of  the  anniversary  celebration  in  1883  ; 
and  Shrine-phenomena,  which  were  in  abeyance  during  these  alterations, 
began  again  immediately  after  their  completion.  They  ceased  altogether, 
with  two  exceptions  to  be  afterwards  dealt  with  (see  p.  248),  about  or 
aliortly  before  the  middle  of  January,  1884.     On  May  17th  or  18th,  M. 
Coulomb  gave  up  the  keys,  and  the  various  contrivances  for  trickery  were 
investigated.     The  sliding  panel  in  the  almirah,  the  sliding  panel  in 
the  boarding,  the  hinged  panel  at  the  back  of  the  sideboard,  the  opening 
behind  it  where  the  bricks  had  been  removed,  and  the  hollow  space  of 
the  recess  were  all  inspected.     Mr.  St.  George  Lane-Fox  then  examined 
the  west  side  of  the  party-wall  behind  the  Shrine,  but  was  unable  at 
that  time  to  find  any  traces  of  the  hole  which,  according  to  M.  Cou- 
lomb, had  previously  existed  between  the  hollow  space  and  the  Shrine. 
He  also  examined  the  sideboard,  and  found  that  he  could  discover  no 
signs ,/ro;»  icithoxU  of  the  aperture  which  led  into  the  hollow  space,  show- 
ing that  this  aperture  would  remain  undetected  unless  examination  of  the 
sideboard  were  made  from  within.     The  Theosophists  contended  that  the 
stmctores  for  trickery  revealed  by  the  Coulombs,  who  had  had  exclusive 
charge  of  Madame  Blavatsky's  rooms  during  her  absence,  had  been  made 
after  she  had  left ;  that  they  had  never  been  and  could  not  be  used  in  the 
production  of  phenomena;*  that  the  hollow  space  and  the  aperture  leading 
to  it  were  too  small  to  be  utilised  in  any  connection  with  the  Shrine,  and 
moreover  that  M.  Coulomb's  work  was  interrupted  before  he  had  time  to 
make  a  hole  through  the  wall  between  the  hollow  space  and  the  Shriue 
itself. 

To  establish  these  points,  the  Theosophical  Board  of  Control  sent 
round  a  circular  inquiry  in  August,  1884,  to  various  Theosophists  who 
had  been  at  headquarters,  requesting  them  to  state  what  they  knew  of 
the  condition  of  the  Shrine,  adjoining  walls,  <S:c.,  prior  to  and  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  Coulombs.  I  was  allowed  by  Dr.  Hartmann  to  read 
the  packet  of  replies  to  this  inquiry.  I  also  questioned  in  detail  all  the 
important  witnesses  who  professed  to  have  made  an  examination  of  the 
Shrine  and  its  surroundings ; — the  result  being  that  if  we  except 
Madame  Blavatsky  and  the  Coulombs,  Madame  Blavatsky's  native 
servant  Babula,  and  Colonel  Olcott  (whose  statement  on  this  point  I 
distrust  for  reasons  given  in  Appendix  IV.  where  it  is  quoted),  there 

*  One  ground  given  for  this  opinion  was  that  the  sliding  panels  worked 
stiffly,  as  if  new  and  unused.     Disuse  for  a  few  months,  or  a  little  ^t,  would^  I 
hiok^  aocoantfor  this  fact.    See  conmients  on  the  e\\.^^ii<i^  ol  ^Vc.  ^.\^.^« 
OribMe,  Appendix  IV, 
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is  no  evidence  to  show  that  any  person  ever  removed  the  Shrine  from 
the  wall  or  saw  it  removed  from  the  wall  after  it  was  first  placed  there, 
until  the  expulsion  of  the  Coulombs  ;  that,  therefore,  no  careful  examini- 
tion  could  ever  have  been  made  of  the  back  of  the  Shrine  or  of  the  mil 
in  immediate  juxtaposition.     Further,  that  no  such  cxaiiiination  vu 
ever  made  of  the  east  side  of  the  party-wall  as  would  have  sufficed  to 
discover  the   sliding   panels    and   apertures.      I   must   add   that  the 
testimony   otfercd  appeared  to  me  to  be  cliaracterised  bj  much  mal- 
observation,  sometimes  implying  a  ludicrous  lack  of  ordinary  intelligence, 
<and  much  equivocation  sometimes  amounting  to  absolute  dishonesty. 
Several  of  the  onginal  statements  of  the  witnesses  are  given  in  Appendix 
IV.,  together  with  modifications  of  their  testimony  produced  by  mj 
qii^tioning,  and  further  comments  of  my  own. 

The  ultimate  fate  of  the  Shrine,  according  to  a  statement  made  by  Dr. 
Hartmann  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cooper-Oakley,  Mr.  Hume,  and  myself,  wii 
as  follows.    After  the  expulsion  of  the  Coulombs,  Mr.  Judge,  an  Americtn 
Tlieosophist,  then  residing  at  the  headquarters  of  the  Society,  was  desirou 
of  examining  the  Shrine.     Mr.  Damodar,  who  possessed  the  keys  of  the 
Occult  Room,  avoided  this  examination  several  times  on  one  pretext  or 
another ;  but,  eventually,  a  party  of  Theosophists  proceeded  to  the  inq>e^ 
tion  of  the  Shrine.     The  Shrine  was  removed  from  the  wall  and  its  doon 
were  opened.     Mr.  T.  Vigiaraghava  Charloo,  (commonly  called  Ananda) 
a  Tlieosophist  residing  in  an  official  position  at  the  headquarters,  stnick 
the  back  of  the  Shrine  with  his  hand,  exclaiming,  "  You  see,  the  back 
is  quite  solid,"  when,  to  the  surprise  of  most  of  those  who  were  present, 
the  middle  panel  of  the  Shrine  flew  up.    It  seemed  undesirable  to  some 
of  the  witnesses  of  this  phenomenon  that  the  discovery  should  be  made 
public,  and  they  resolved  accordingly  to  destroy  the  Shrine.     To  do 
this  they  considered  that  the  Shrine  must  be  surreptitiously  removed,  bat 
such  removal  was  inconvenient  from  the  Occult  Room.    The  Shrine  was 
therefore  first  removed  openly  to  Mr.  Damodar  s  room,  and,  on  the 
following  night,  was  thence  removed  secretly  by  three  Theosophists, 
concealed    in    the   compound,    afterwards  broken    up,   and   the  frag- 
ments burned  piecemeal  during  the  following  week.     Dr.  Hartmann 
liad     only    retained    two     portions    of    the    back    of     the     Shrine, 
which  he    had    enveloped   in   brown   paper  and  kept  carefully  con- 
cealed   in    his    room, — substantial     pi(jces    of     cedar     wood,    black- 
lacked.     It  was  of  such  Avood,  acconling  to  a  previous  statement  of 
M.   Coulomb,  that  the  back  of  the  Shiine  was  made. 

Dr.  Hai-tmann  ha.s  since  furnished  me  with  a  statement  in  writing 

which  is  of  interest  as  affording  evidence  respecting  the  hole  between 

the     recess    and     the    Shrino.       That     this    hole     had     manifestly 

existed     and     had     been    blocked    xx.^^    \    \v^    Ao^xixv    v«3H»\c«d   by 

another  Tlieosophist  who  is  particxxXaxV^  oSi^etNwcA.,  wA  ^\\a 
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its  traces  independently  of  Dr.  Hartmann.  The  following  is  an  extract 
from  Dr.  Hartmann's  written  account : — 

At  what  time  the  hole  in  the  wall  was  made  is  as  much  a  mystery  to  me 
as  it  is  to  you  ;  but  from  a  consideration  of  all  the  circumstances  as  laid  down 
in  my  pamphlet,  I  came  to  the  conclusion,  and  am  still  of  the  opinion,  that 
they  were  made  by  M.  Coulomb  after  H.  P.  Blavatsky  went  to  Europe, 
and  I  am  now  inclined  to  believe  that  M.  Coulomb  made  them  to  ingratiate 
himself  with  Madame  Blavatsky  to  facilitate  her  supposed  tricks.  All  the 
traps  are  too  clumsy,  and  it  would  tax  the  utmost  credulity  to  believe 
that  such  phenomena  as  I  know  of  could  have  been  made  by  their  means. 
In  fact  I  do  not  know  of  a  single  phenomena  [sic]  that  Jiappoied  in  my 
presence  where  they  would  have  been  of  the  slightest  use. 

Of  the  existence  of  a  movable  back  to  the  Shrine  and  a  fiUed-up 
aperture  in  fhe  wall,  none  of  us  knew  anything,  and  although  superficial 
examinations  were  made,  they  divulged  nothing  ;  because  to  make  a 
thorough  examination,  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  take  the  Shrine 
down,  and  we  were  prevented  from  doing  this  by  the  superstitious  awe  with 
which  Mr.  Damodar  K.  Mavalankar  regarded  the  Shrine,  and  who  looked 
upon  eveiy  European  who  dared  to  touch  or  handle  the  '*  sacred  "  Shrine  as 
a  desecration. 

At  about  the  time  when  Major-General  Morgan  sent  his  invitation  to 
Mr.  Patterson  to  come  to  headquarters,  that  examination  was  made,  and  it 
was  found  that  the  back  of  the  Shrine  could  be  removed,  and  on  moisten- 
ing  the  wall  behind  the  Slirine  with  a  wet  cloth,  it  was  found  that  an  aperture 
had  existed,  which  had  been  plastered  up. 

Why  these  discoveries  should  have  thrown  any  discredit  on  Madame 
Blavatsky  I  cannot  see,  because  they  as  well  as  the  other  traps  were  the 
work  of  M.  Coulomb,  and  there  was  no  indication  whatever  that  H.  P. 
Blavatsky  knew  anything  of  their  existence,  and  moreover  the  testimonials 
of  such  as  claimed  to  have  examined  the  Shrine  went  to  show  that  they  were 
of  recent  origin. 

Nevertheless,  I  must  confess  tlmt  it  seemed  to  me  that  if  at  that  in- 
opportune moment  this  new  discovei^y,  to  which  I  then  alluded  in  the  papers 
(see  Madras  Mail),  would  have  been  made  public,  it  would  have  liad  a  bad 
effect  on  the  public  mind.  If  I  had  been  here  as  a  delegate  of  the  Society 
for  Psychical  Research,  or  as  a  detective  of  the  missionaries,  I  would, 
perhaps,  not  have  hesitated  to  state  the  exact  nature  of  the  new  discovery  ; 
but  in  my  position  I  had  to  look  out  for  the  interests  of  Madame  Blavatsky, 
and  I  did  not,  therefore,  consider  it  prudent  to  speak  of  tliis  discovery  ; 
neither  was  I  authorised  to  do  so,  neither  did  I  (as  I  then  stated)  feel  justified 
in  letting  the  enemies  of  H.  P.  Blavatsky  invade  her  private  rooms  with- 
out her  consent. 

A  gentleman  who  was  present,  and  who  shared  my  opinions,  was  of  the 
opinion  tliat  the  Slirine  had  been  too  much  desecrated  to  be  of  any  more  use, 
and  he  burned  the  Shrine  in  my  presence.  ...  I  never  told  Colonel 
Olcott  nor  Madame  Blavatsky,  nor  any  one  else  at  headquarters  up  to  that 
time,  what  had  become  of  the  Sludne.  But  when  you  and  Mr.  Hume, 
besides  a  lot  of  other  absurd  theories,  also  asserted  your  convictvoiv^  tV^s^ 
Madame  Blavatsky  had  sent  her  servant,  Baboola,  iox  tYvci  \y\xT\)c\^^  o\  \wb^ 
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away  with  the  Shrine,  and  that  he  liad  done  so  by  her  orders,  1  thought  ik 
about  time  to  show  you  that  even  a  member  of  the  Society  for  Fkychical 
Research  may  err  in  his  judgment. 

We  learn  from  Dr.  Hai*tmann  tliat  any  thorough  examination  of 
the  Shrine  was  prevented  by  the  "  superstitious  awe  "  with  which  Mr. 
Damodar  regarded  it.  Dr.  Hartmann's  assertion  is  corroborated  by 
the  testimony  of  Mr.  Lane-Fox,  who  has  also  very  emphaticallj 
expressed  to  me  his  conviction  that  no  examination  of  the  Shrine  b^ 
native  witnesses  can  be  considered  as  of  the  smallest  valoCi  b 
consequence  of  the  exceeding  reverence  in  which  it  was  univemlly 
held.  But  it  wdll  be  observed  that  in  one  part  of  his  account  Dr. 
Hartraann  appears  to  lay  some  stress  on  "  the  testimonials  of  snch 
as  claimed  to  have  examined  the  Shrine."  Dr.  Hartmann  himselt 
indeed,  was  one  of  those  *'  who  claimed  to  have  examined  the  Shrine" 
l)efore  the  exposure ;  he  gave  me,  on  different  occasions,  accoants 
of  his  examinations,  and  these  accounts,  besides  being  inconsistent 
with  one  another,  are  inconsistent  with  his  final  statements, — as  he 
at  once  cheerfully  admitted,  retracting  all  his  previous  utterances 
on  the  subject. 

It    seems   clear    from    all   I    have    said    (1)    that    the    position 
selected  for  the  Shrine  was  peculiarly  convenient  for  obtaining  secret 
access  to  it  from  the  back ;  and  that  none  of  the  changes  from  time  to 
time  made  in  Madame  Blavatsky's  bedroom  behind  the  Shrine,  though 
made  with  the  ostensible  object  of  remo^'ing  all  suspicion  of  trickery, 
tended  to  diminish  this  convenience;  (2)  that  there  undoubtedly  wen; all 
the  necessary  apertures  for  access  to  the  Shrine  from  the  back,  at  some 
period  before  the  Coulombs  left ;  (3)  that  there  is  no  trustworthy  evi- 
dence whatever  to  sliow  that  this  access  did  not  exist  during  the  whole 
time  from  the  moment  the  Slirine  was  put  up  till  Madame  Blavatsky 
left  for  Europe,  in  Febniary,  1884,  except  during  the  alterations  con- 
nect^'d  with  putting  up  the  bricked  frame,  when  Mrs.  Morgan  saw  the 
wliole  wall  papered  over ;  and  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  occurrence  of 
any  Slirine  phenomena  during  those  alterations. 

These  results — altogether  apart  from  the  Blavatsky-Coulomb 
correspondence — would  prevent  the  whole  mass  of  testimony  to  Shrine- 
marvels  from  having  any  scientific  value ;  taken  along  with  this 
correspondence,  they  can,  I  think,  leave  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any 
imi>artial  reader,  as  to  the  mode  of  production  of  these  marvels. 

Mr.  Damodar's  Evidence. 

T  now  come  to  the  question  as  to  what  weight  can  be  attached  to 
the  statements  of  Mr.  Damodar  K.  Mavalankar.  This  is  a  fundamen- 
*ally  important  question,  not  oiiVy  Viec^M^^Va  \&  otifc  oJl  >^«\k^ 
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lieBides  Madame  Blavatsky  who  testify  to  having  seen  the  Mahatmas  in 
^libet,  and  in  a  way  which  precludes  the  possibility  of  his  liaving  been 
deceived,  Init  also  because  Mr.  Damodar  himself  is  said  to  have  the 
power  of  travelling  in  the  "  astral  form,"  and  the  reality  of  these 
astral  journeys  of  his  depends  mainly  on  his  own  statements.  My  own 
oonclosion,  as  I  have  said,  is  decidedly  unfavourable  to  the  trust- 
^rorthiness  of  Mr.  Damodar.  It  is  not  in  my  power  to  reproduce  here 
tlie  whole  of  my  grounds  for  forming  this  conclusion,  but  I  think  that  a 
mere  analysis  of  his  statements  regarding  the  Shrine  will  go  far  to 
justify  it. 

Babala,  the  native  servant  of  Madame  Blavatsky,  had  reached 
Adyar  on  his  return  from  Europe  at  9  p.m.,  on  September  20th,  as  I 
found  from  a  written  entry  in  the  Visitors'  Book.  My  original  con- 
jecture as  to  the  disappearance  of  the  Shrine  was  that  Babula  had 
concealed  or  destroyed  it  in  compliance  with  instructions  from 
Madame  Blavatsky,  as  it  was  on  the  night  of  September  20th  that  the 
removal  of  the  Shrine  had  been  effected.  This  appears  also  to  have 
l)eea  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Subba  Kow,  pleader  in  the  High  Court  of 
Madras,  at  that  time  and  still  a  leading  Theosophist,  who  vainly 
questioned  and  threatened  Babula  in  the  hope  of  inducing  a  confession. 
I  am  disposed  to  think  that  this  was  also  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Damodar^ 
and  that  it  was  in  order  to  prevent  me  from  drawing  the  same  conclusion^ 
that  in  reply  to  my  inquiries  at  an  early  stage  of  the  investigation^ 
he  endeavoured  to  conceal  the  fact  that  Babula  had  arrived  on  the 
evening  of  September  20th;  saying  that  he  had  arrived  on  the 
morning  of  September  21st,  and  had  immediately  requested  that  he 
might  inspect  the  rooms,  when,  to  the  surprise  of  all  (not,  apparently^ 
excluding  the  three  Theosophists  who,  according  to  Dr.  Hartmann,* 
had  been  concerned  in  its  removal),  the  Shrine  could  not  be  found. 
Mr.  Damodar  also  asserted  that  marks  were  discerned  on  the  partition 
of  the  room  where  the  Shrine  had  been  placed,  as  though  the  Shrine 
had  been  lifted  over  the  side,  and  that  statements  to  this  effect  were 
in  the  deposition  made  at  the  time  by  those  Theosophists  who  discovered 
that  the  Shrine  had  disappeared.  Inquiring  of  another  Theosophist 
who  had  been  present,  I  was  assured  by  him  that  no  such  marks  were 
observed,  and  that  in  fact  none  had  been  looked  for.  The  deposition, 
of  which  I  have  a  copy,  contains  not  the  slightest  allusion  to  any  such 
marks. 

*  Dr.  Hartmann  stated  that  Mr.  Damodar  was  not  one  of  these  three. 
That  they  should  not  take  him  into  confidence  in  the  matter  is  natural,  as  they 
probably  sincerely  believed  in  the  "superstitious  awe  "  with  which  he  regarded 
the  Shrine,  and  thought  that  it  would  lead  him  to  disapprove  of  their  pro- 
ceedJng8, 
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Turning  now  to  the  specific  statements  of  Mr.  Damodar,  quoted 
Appendix  IV.,  we  find  tliat  he  makes  the  following  assertions  :— 


1.  That  the  sideboard  aperture  leading  to  the  recess,  and  the 

itself,  were  so  small  that  ho  could  enter  the  hole  with  difrj 
culty,  and  when  once    inside,  "  could   only   stand  abreait^ 
without  being  able  to  move  either  way  an  inch,  or  to  lift  up" 
liis  hand. 

i\  Tliat  there  was  no  sliding-panel  to  the  frame  of  the  Shrine. 

.'j.  That  he  was  present  on  several  occasions  when  various  witnfiSM 
to  the  phenomena  "  had  scrutinised  carefully,  in  cvay 
possible  way,  the  Shrine,  and  had  satisfied  themselves  that  it 
was  intact,  and  had  no  panels  or  anything  of  the  kind." 

4.  That  he  well  remembers  Mr.  Subba  Row  and  himself  "  Wf 
carefully  examining  the  Shrine  and  the  Wall^"  and  that  thej 
were  "  lK)th  satisfied  that  they  were  intact." 

T).  That  the  keys  of  the  Shrine  and  the  Occult  Room  were  in  hii 
charge  while  Madame  Blavatsky  w^as  at  Ootacamund,  in 
1883 :  and  again 

0.  That  the  keys  of  Madame  Blavatsky 's  rooms  and  of  the  Shrine 
were  in  the  charge  of  Madame  Coulomb,  while  Madame 
Blavatsky  was  at  Ootacamund  in  1883. 

7.  That  tlie  sideboard  did  not  come  into  existence  till  Jannaiy, 
1884,  wlien  the  phenomena  were  no  longer  pixxluced  in  the 

Shrine.  • 

i 

(1)  Now,  with  respect  to  the  sideboard  aperture  and  the  recess^ 
these  were,  as  I  afterwards  found,  still  in  existence  when  I  arrived 
at   Adyar,   though   Mr.  Damoilar  stated   to  me  that  the   recess  had 
been  blocked  up.      This    last   statement    of    Mr.    Damodar's   I  can 
regard  only  as   a   deli  Iterate  misrepresentation.      Had  I  known  that 
tlie  recess  still  existed,  I  should  of  course  myself  have  endeavoured 
to    enter,   and    should    at    once    have    discovered    the     untruth    of 
Mr.    Damodar's    account   of  his   own   entrance.      I    was    afterwards 
informed   by   another    Theosophist    that    he    regarded    the    aperture 
and   the    recess  as    quite   large  enough  to  be  used   by   a   person  of 
ordinai-y   size   for  the    production    of    the    Shnne    phenomena,    and 
ill   the   meant imo   I   had   tested  the  accuracy,  or  rather,   iiiaccuracy 
of  ^Ir.  Damodar's  account,  by  constructing   for   myself  an   aperture 
and    a    recess    smaller    than     tlioso     connected     with    the    Shrine. 
Dr.    Hartmann,    in    his    pamphlet,    gave     tlie    dimensions    of    the 
aperture   as  '27'in.  high  by  14in.  wide,  and   these   dimensions   are  as 
nearly  as  possible  correct.     This  I  was  subse<\uently  able  to  ascertain 
for  myself,  as   the  frame  had  \>eeTv  sU>>weOL  Q.>Ntjc^  vel  >i>sife  ^^sus^ksoss^ 
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-  ami  was  shown  to  me  by  another  Theosophist.  The  recess  was. 
.  alleged  by  Dr.  Hartmann  to  be  about  12in.  deep,  and  about 
I  M t.  higli ;  the  depth  given  is  about  correct,  but  the  height 
^-  WBS  more  nearly  8ft. — as  I  found  by  measurement.  I  have  myself 
entered  a  space  through  a  hole  the  dimensions  of  both  of 
which  were  at  least  an  inch  less  than  the  dimensions  given  by  Dr. 
Hartmann.  The  hole  I  made  for  the  purpose  measured  less  than 
13in.  by  26in.,  and  the  space  into  which  it  led,  and  in  which  I  stood 
upright,  was  less  than  11  in.  in  depth.  In  this  space  I  could  with  ease 
\  lift  my  hand,  manipulate  objects,  and  utilise  the  position  generally  in 
tlie  way  demanded  for  the  production  of  the  Shrine  phenomena.  Mr. 
Damodar  draws  attention  in  his  account  to  his  own  thinness  and  leanness,, 
and  certainly  my  own  organism  is  considerably  larger  than  Mr* 
Damodar  s,  and  I  believe  also  than  M.  Coulomb's  or  Babula's. 

(2)  Mr.  Damodar's  next  assertion,  that  there  was  no  sliding  panel 
to  the  frame  of  the  Shrine,  we  have  already  seen  to  be  untrue.  Had 
this  statement  stood  alone,  however,  it  could  not  haN  e  been  regarded 
as  implicating  Mr.  Damodar  in  any  falsehood,  but  would  merely  have 
speared  to  be  a  hasty  inference  from  his  experience,  as  the  assertion 
was  made  before  the  discovery  of  the  sliding  panel  by  Ananda,  as 
described  above. 

(3)  The  careful  scrutiny  of  the  Shrine  "  in  every  possible  way,'^ 
which  he  asserts  was  made  in  his  presence,  was  never  made.  In  no 
single  instance  was  the  Shrine  moved  in  the  least  degree  from  the  wall 
by  any  of  these  various  witnesses  to  whom  he  refers.  Not  only  so,  but 
Mr.  Damodar  afterwards  admitted  that  he  never  examined  the  back  of 
the  Shrine  himself,  and  was  never  present  when  any  such  examination 
was  made.  This  appeared  in  connection  with  his  statement  that  Mr. 
Sabba  Row  and  himself  "  very  carefully  '*'  examined  the  Shrine  and 
the  wall. 

(4)  I  took  an  opportunity  in  Mr.  Damodar's  presence  of  questioning 
Mr.  Sabba  Row  concerning  this  alleged  examination.  Mr.  Subba  Row 
denied  that  he  had  ever  made  any  examination  of  the  Shrine.  Mr. 
Damodar  then  made  a  similar  denial,  and  both  again  united  in 
affirming  that  they  had  never  seen  the  Shrine  removed.  Yet  this 
imaginary  examination  by  Mr  Subba  Row  and  himself,  Mr.  Damodar 
declared  in  a  previous  written  statement  that  he  well  remembered. 

(5)  and  (6)  The  next  marked  contradiction  in  Mr.  Damodar's  state- 
ments, is  that  when  Madame  Blavatsky  was  at  Ootacamund  in  1883^ 
the  keys  of  the  Shrine  and  the  Occult  Room  were  in  his  charge, 
and  yet  were  in  the  charge  of  Madame  Coulomb.  This  contra- 
diction is  not  easily  resolved,  but  an  explanation  of  it  can  be 
suggested.  The  first  statement  was  made  on  August  19th,  1884, 
when   Mr.  Damodar  probably   deemed  it  to   \>e  oi    c»:^\\«i\  "ww^'t^r 
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nnee  that  he  should  prove  that  there  was  no  panel  in  the  Shiiai' 
before  tlie  middle  of  September,  1883.  The  second  statement  i 
made  on  September  19th,  1884,  and  on  September  10th  the  Jfm&N 
Christian  Colleye  Magazine  had  appeared,  in  which  various  Blavatikj- 
Ooulomb  letters  were  published.  An  attempt  was  then  made  on  tb 
side  of  the  Theosophists  to  show  from  circumstantial  evidence  tkt 
these  letters  must  be  forgeries.  Of  these  letters,  two  veiy  importaafc 
ones  referred  respectively  to  the  Adyar  Saucer  and  to  a  Shrine  letter 
received  by  Mr.  P.  Srt'cnevas  Rao.  In  General  Morgan's  previondf 
published  account  of  the  former,  he  had  stated  that  Madams 
Coulomb  had  charge  of  the  keys  of  the  Shrine,  and  the  strength 
of  Mr.  F.  Sreenevas  Rno's  case  for  the  genuineness  of  his  phenomenoBi 
rested  upon  his  statement  that  he  had  asked  Madame  Coulomb  to 
be  allowed  to  sec  the  Shrine,  had  managed  to  do  so  on  the  following 
evening,  and  that  Madame  Coulomb  could  not  in  the  interval  hx^ 
^vl'itten  to  Madame  Blavatsky,  and  received  a  Mahatma  letter  in  time 
for  his  visit,  which  had  occurred  while  Madame  Blavatsky  was  at 
Ootacamund  ;  and  it  was  impossible  to  give  any  consistent  account  dt 
these  incidents  without  its  clearly  appearing  that  Madame  Coulomb  had 
charge  of  the  keys  during  Madame  Blavatsky's  absence,  as  was  no 
iloubt  actually  the  case.  It  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  the  first  of  Mr. 
Damodar's  conflicting  written  statements  was  not  a  wilful  and  deliberate 
falsehood. 

(7)  Mr.  Damodar  states  that  the  sideboard  did  not  come  into  existence 
till  January,  1884,  when  the  phenomena  were  no  longer  produced  in  the 
♦Shrine.     Dr.  Hartmann  in  his   pamphlet   of   September,  1884,  wrote 
that  on  the  suggestion  of   M.  Coulomb   "  a  heavy   cupboard  was  coii- 
fitructed  according  to  his   [M.   Coulomb  s]  plan,   and  under  his  super- 
vision, in  the  month  of  December.    1883,  and   the  said   cupboard  was 
placed  against  the  said  wall  on  the  said  side  opposite  to  that  on  which 
hung  the  *  Shrine' ;"  and  in  reply  to  my  inquiry  he  stated  that  this  cup- 
board [the  sideboard]  in  which  M.  Coulomb  showed  the  movable  back, 
was  against  tlie  east  side  of  the  wall  behind  the  Shrine  during  the 
anniversary    [December  27tli].     Its  presence    at    that    time    is  also 
certified  to  by  Mrs.  Morgan,  Mr.  Subba  Row,  Judge  P.  Sreenevas  Rao, 
and  various    other  witnesses.      (See  Appendix  IV.)      Mr.  Damodar 
therefore  is  in  disagreement  with  very  important  Theosophical  witnesses, 
and  liis  own  statement  looks  as  if  it  was  made  because  he  realised 
the  cardinal  necessity  of  establishing  the  falsehood  that  the  sideboard 
was  not  in  its  position  during  tlie  amiiversary  celebration  of  December, 
1 883  (when  Slirine-phenomena  occurred),  if  the  allegations  made  by  the 
Coulombs  were   to  lie   disproved.      I    had  reason  to   think   that  he 
forced   the   evidence  of  several   minor    witnesses  on   this   point.      I 
und  tliat  in  more  than  one  instaxiee  Yvo,  \vol^  V[\sX,xvjLQXftftL  ^^^  Vi^R^sna 
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beforeliand  as  to  what  replies  should  be  given  to  my  questious.  I 
naturally  endeavoured  to  preclude  this  preliminary  arrangement,  and  on 
one  occasion,  having  unexpectedly  paid  a  visit  to  Mr.  Rathnavelu,  a 
witness  whose  written  statement  had  come  into  my  possession,  I  was 
greeted  by  the  significant  remark,  "  Damodar  didn't  tell  me  you  were 
coming/'  This  gentleman  admitted,  though  with  manifest  reluctance, 
that  the  sideboard  was  in  its  position  at  the  time  of  the  anniversary  in 
1883.  The  witnesses  who  state  the  contrary  are  all  of  them,  I  thii^, 
persons  whom  there  are  independent  reasons  for  regarding  as  un- 
reliable. 

These  contradictions  and  false  assertions  as  regards  the  Shrine, 
constitute  by  themselves,  I  think,  a  sufficient  ground  for  regarding  Mr. 
Damodar  as  for  our  purposes  an  untrustworthy  witness. 

Mr.  Damodar's  "Astral"  Journeys. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  show  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  Mr.  Damodar's  "  astral "  journeys  which  renders 
it  difficult  to  suppose  a  pre-arrangement  between  him  and  Madame 
Blavatsky  to  make  it  appear  that  he  took  them  ;  and  even  that  some 
of  the  circumstances  suggest  a  suspicion  of  such  an  arrangement.  Colonel 
Olcott  is  of  opinion  that  such  a  pre-arrangement  was  not  possible,  but 
I  do  not  think  that  any  one  who  reads  his  evidence  will  agree  with  liim, 
especially  if  they  take  his  statements  in  connection  with  some  addi- 
tional information  which  I  have  since  acquired.  The  following  is  the 
evidence  given  by  Colonel  Olcott  before  the  Committee  as  to  one  of 
these  "  astral  "  journeys  : — 

At  Moradabad,  N.W.P.,  India,  being  on  an  official  tour  from  Bombay  to 
Cashmere  and  back,  I  was  very  strongly  importuned  by  a  gentleman  named 
Shankar  Singh,  a  Government  official,  and  not  then  a  Theosophist,  to  under- 
take the  cure  of  two  lads,  aged  12  and  14  years  respectively,  who  had  each  on 
arriving  at  the  age  of  10  years  become  paralysed.  It  is  known,  I  believe, 
to  many  here  that  I  have  the  power  of  healing  the  sick  by  tlie  voluntary 
transference  of  vitality.  I  refused  in  this  instance,  having  already  within 
the  previous  year  done  too  much  of  it  for  my  health.  The  gentleman 
urged  me  again.  I  again  refused.  He  spent,  perhaps,  10  or  15  minutes 
in  trying  to  persuade  me  and  endeavouring  to  shako  my  resolution  ;  but,  as 
I  still  refused,  he  went  to  Mr.  Damodar,  who  was  travelling  with  mo  in  his 
official  capacity.  Shankar  Singh  represented  the  case,  and  appealed  to  Mr. 
Damodar's  sympathies,  and  at  last  persuaded  him  to  go  in  the  double,  or 
phantasm,  to  the  headquarters  of  our  Society  at  Madras,  and  try  to  enlist 
the  goodwill  of  Madame  Blavatsky. 

Mr.  Stack  :  What  is  the  distance  of  Moradabad  from  Madras  ? 

Colonel  Olcott  :  The  distance,  approximately,  by  telegraph  line  is,  I 
fdiould  say,  2,200  miles. 

Mr.  Mters  :  Was  it  known  at  headquarters  that  you  were  at  Moradabad 
on  that  day  ? 
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DJIIl^>Ja^.  prepanit.>ry  im   [:iking  his  a^i4;U  fli^jht,   then  sent  Mr. 
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both  heard  a  voice,  which  ihey  reeogniieil  aa  tliat  of  my  Teaclicr. 

Mr.  Stack  :  Not  of  Mahatma  Koot  H.K>mi  ? 

CoLOXBL  Ou-orr  :  Xo.  that  of  my  oini  Teacher.     Maliatms  Koot 
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Colonel  OlcuiI; 
quarters 
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OTT  :  From  M.  Cuuloinb  himself.  He  said,  **I  have  just 
istinctly."  Madame  Blavatsky  said,  *'  He  has  not  returned." 
ned  surprised  :  lie  thought  Mr.  Damodar  had  unexi)ectedly 
aid  hardly  be  persuaded  that  he  had  not  been  in  the  room 
lie  Blavatsky. 

ig  is  the  message  : — 

3.  K.  M.  and  delivered  to  Colonel  Olcott  at  Moradabad  at 
S'ovember,  1883. 

try  the  parties*  once,  leaving  strongly  mesmerised.  Cajapati 
roe  times  daily  to  relieve  sufferei*s.       Karma  cannot   bo 
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Colonel  Olcott  :  It  was  not  knovm  that  I  was  at  Moradabad,  for,  o^ 
to  the  rapid  spread  of  our  movement  in  India,  I,  while  on  a  tour,  wo< 
atantly  obliged  to  interrupt  the  previously  settled  programme,  and^liitlier 
and  tliither  to  found  now  bmnches.  All  the  elements  are  againit  any 
procurement.  To  understand  the  present  case,  you  must  know  that  it  is  Um 
rule  in  those  Eastern  schools  of  mystical  research  that  the  pupils  are  not 
permitteil  to  seek  intercourse  with  Teachers  other  than  their  own.  Hence, 
Mr.  Damodar,  who  is  the  ])upil — the  Sanskrit  word  is  chela— oi  the  Mahitms 
Koot  Hoomi,  could  not  himself  approach  my  own  Teacher,  who  is  anotlier 
X>erBon.  (Colonel  Olcott  here  exhibited  the  portrait  of  his  own  Teacher,  but 
preferi'cd  to  witlilu^ld  the  name  from  publicity,  though  he  mentioned  it  to 
the  Conmiittoe.)  Madame  Blavatsky  and  I  are  pupils  of  the  same  Muter, 
and  hence  she  was  at  liberty  to  communicate  with  him  on  this  subject.  Mr. 
Damodar,  preparatory  to  taking  his  aerial  flij^ht,  then  sent  Mr.  Shankir 
Singh  out  of  the  room  and  closed  the  door.  A  few  minutes  later  he  returned 
to  his  visitor,  who  was  waiting  just  outside  in  the  verandah.  They  came  in 
together  to  the  part  of  the  house  where  I  was  sitting  with  a  number  of  Hindn 
gentlemen  and  one  European,  and  told  me  what  had  happened  in  conseqaence 
of  my  refusal  to  heal  the  boys.  Mr.  Damodar  said  that  he  had  been  in  the 
double  to  headquarters  (Madras),  and  had  talked  with  Madame  BlaTatiky, 
who  had  refused  to  interfere.  But  while  they  were  conversing  together, 
both  heard  a  voice,  which  they  recognised  as  that  of  my  Teacher. 

Mr.  Stack  :  Not  of  Mahatma  Koot  Hoomi  ? 

Colonel  Olcoit  :  No,  that  of  my  own  Teacher.  Maliatma  Koot  Hoomi 
liad  nothing  to  do  with  me  in  this  affair.  While  they  were  talking  they  heud 
this  voice,  which  gave  a  message,  and  Mr.  Damodar  remarked  that,  if  I 
would  take  pencil  and  paper,  ho  would  dictate  from  memory  the  mensage.  I 
did  so. 

Mr.  Myers  :  You  have  tlie  paper  ? 

Colonel  Olcott  :  Yes.  Shankar  Singh  then,  in  the  presence  of  all, 
sat  down  and  wrote  a  brief  statement  of  the  circumstances,  and  it  was  en« 
dorsed  by  12  persons,  including  myself. 


The  memorandum  states  that  Mr.  Damodar  added,  after  repeating  the 
message  which  he  had  received  from  headquarters,  that  he  had  asked  Madame 
Blavatsky  to  confinn  the  thing  to  me  by  sending  a  telegram  repeating  the 
message  or  its  substance,  either  to  himself  or  to  Shankar  Singh.  The  next 
morning  tlic  expected  telegram  arrived. 

Mr.  Myers  :  You  do  not  know  whether  Damodar  was  seen  by  Madame 
Blavatsky  ? 

Colonel  Olcott  :  She  told  me  that  she  liad  seen  him.  At  the  head- 
quarters resides  M.  Alexis  Coulomb,  Librarum  of  the  Society.  He  was  at 
the  time  of  Damodar's  alleged  visit  engaged  at  some  work  in  the  room 
adjoining  the  writing  ])ureau,  where  Madame  Blavatsky  was.  Suddenly  he 
came  into  the  room  and  asked  Madame  Blavatsky  where  Mr.  Damodar 
as  he  had  heard  his  voice  in  conversation  with  her. 

Mr.  Myers  :  From  whom  did  you  hear  this  i 
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Colonel  Olcott  :  From  M.  Coulomb  himself.  He  said,  **  I  have  just 
tieiurd  his  voice  distinctly."  Madame  Blavatsky  said,  '^  He  has  not  returned." 
JL  Coulomb  seemed  surprise^!  :  he  thought  Mr.  Damodar  had  unexpectedly 
Tetumed,  and  could  hardly  be  persuaded  that  he  had  not  been  in  tlie  room 
talking  to  Madame  Blavatsky. 

The  following  is  the  message  : — 

Received  by  D.  K.  M.  and  delivered  to  Colonel  Olcott  at  Moradabad  at 
4.50  p.m.,  10th  November,  1883. 

"  Henry  can  try  the  parties*  once,  leaving  strongly  mesmerised.  Cajapati 
oil  to  rub  in  three  times  daily  to  relieve  sufferers.  Karma  cannot  be 
interfered  with." 

The  evidence  of  various  witnesses  shown  to  us  by  Colonel  Olcott 
establishes  the  delivery  of  the  message  by  Mr.  Damodar,  and  the 
receipt  of  the  genuine  corresponding  telegram  from  Madame 
Blavatsky. 

In  order  to  show  the  little  probability  there  was  of  any  conspiracy 
between  J/r.  Shankar  Singh  and  Mr.  Damodar,  Colonel  Olcott 
stated: — 

Notice  had  been  put  into  The  Theosophist  some  months  before  that  I  was 
going  to  make  such  and  such  official  tours  throughout  India,  and  that  persons 
who  had  sick  friends  to  be  treated  might,  within  certain  hours  on  the  second 
day  of  my  visit  to  each  station,  bring  them  to  me  to  be  healed.  Shankar 
Singh  had  written  to  me  long  before  my  coming  to  Moradabad,  asking  me  to 
undertake  the  cure  of  these  boys,  and  offering  to  bring  them  to  Madras  to 
me.  I  refused  to  see  anybody  there,  but  told  him  that  he  could  bring  the 
bojrs  to  me  when  I  came  to  Moradabad,  in  the  course  of  my  tour  ;  and  it  was 
in  pursuance  of  that  authorisation  that  he  came  and  importuned  me  so. 
He  said,  *'  Here  is  something  that  you  are,  in  a  way,  pledged  to  undertake," 
and  that  is  what  made  him  so  urgent. 

Now  in  dealing  with  the  real  sequence  of  events,  this*  last  statement 
should  be  considered  first.  It  appears  that  before  Colonel  Olcott 
started  on  his  tour  it  was  known  at  headquarters  that  when  he  reached 
Moradabad,  Mr.  Shankar  Singh  would  expect  hini  to  fulfil  his  promise 
and  mesmerise  the  boys.  But  what  were  the  peculiar  circumstances 
which  would  compel  Colonel  Olcott  to  resist  the  importuning  of  Mr. 
Shankar  Singh?  Before  starting  on  the  tour.  Colonel  Olcott  had 
endeavoured  to  heal  certain  sick  persons  at  Poena  "  by  the  voluntary 
transference  of  vitality."  I  was  informed  by  a  Poena  Theosophist  that 
some   200    patients    were    assembled,    and   that    Colonel  Olcott   had 

•  The  use  of  the  word  "  parties  "  seems  to  me  a  saspicious  circumstance. 
Why  should  this  general  and  rather  odd  word  be  used  if  it  were  not  to  cover 
possible  but  unforeseen  contingencies  ?  The  word  ''boys"  would  have  been 
shorter  and  more  nataral. 
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striven  mesinerically  witk  about  50  of  them,  the  result  being  mlt 
whereupon  the  Poona  Theosophists  drew  up  a  protest  against  Colond 
^'Mcott's  disgracing  the  Theosophical  Society  by  professing  to  produce 
<*ures  in  the  face  of  such  conspicuous  failure.  Notwithstanding  this, 
however,  Colonel  Olcott  might  have  been  persuaded  by  Mr.  Shankar 
•Singh  to  the  redeeming  of  his  promise  ;  it  was,  perhaps,  for  this  reason 
that  a  special  injunction  against  his  undertaking  any  cure  was  israed 
in  the  form  of  a  Mahatma  document,  which  reached  him  through  Mr. 
Damodar. 

"October  19th. — Through  D.  K.  M.  got  an  order  from  tJie 
Chohans  not  to  heal  any  more  until  further  orders." — (Colonel  OlccUi 
diary,  1883.) 

In  this  way  Colonel  Olcott's  refusal  was  ensured.  It  may  le 
observed  that  this  important  fact  is  not  disclosed  in  Colonel  Oloott'i 
deposition.  The  reason  there  given  by  him  for  his  refusal  was  that  In 
had  "  already  within  the  previous  year  done  too  much  of  it  [healing] 
for  his  health."  That  the  oixler  referred  to  in  his  diary  was  tiie  came 
of  his  refusal, whatever  the  alleged  cause  of  the  order  itself,  is  confiimed 
by  Mr.  Brown's  statement  (Sotne  Experiences  in  India,  pp.  14,  15); 

Colonel  Olcott  .  .  .  hud  been  ordered  by  his  Otirn  to  desist  from 
treating  patients  until  f  ui*ther  notice,  and,  when  application  was  made  to  him 
by  Mr.  Sliankar  Singli,  of  Moradabad,  on  behalf  of  two  orphan  children,  be 
was  under  the  necessity  of  refusing  the  request.  Damodar,  however,  became 
interested  in  the  matter,  and  said  that  he  would  ask  for  permission  to  be 
granted  for  this  special  case. 

But  the  most  crucial  point  of  the   incident  turned   upon  Madame 
Blavatsky's    ignorance     or   knowledge    that    the  travellers  were  at 
Moradabad,  and  in  reply  to  the  definite  question  put   by  Mr.   Myerii 
Colonel  Olcott  declared  that  it  was  not  known  at  headquarters  that  he 
was  at  Moradabad.     Now,  some  time  after  my  arrival  at  Ad3rar,I  took 
tlie  opportunity,  when  Colonel  Olcott    was    examining    his  diaiy,  ol 
requesting  him  to  furnish  mo  with  the  dates   on  which   he  visited  the 
various  towns  included  in  his  tour  of  1883.     He   replied  that  I   could 
get  them  from  the  programme  of  the  tour  antecedently  published  in  7%« 
.TV/eorfo/j/iiV,  as  the  programme  had  been  carried   out.     To    my  remark 
that  I  had  understood  from  his  deposition  that   the   previously   settled 
programme  was  interrupted,  he  answered   that  it  had   been  somewhat 
altered  in  consequence  of  his  founding  new  branches  not  anticipated,  and 
he  then  proceeded  to  quote  the  dates  from  his  diary.   I  afterwards  com- 
pared these  with  the  previously  published  programme,  which  bears  the 
date  of  October  1 7th.     Twelve  towns  were  mentioned  in  the  programme^ 
which  extended  over  the  dates  from  October  22nd  to  November  18th, 
and  the  dates  corresponded  in  every  case  but  one  with  those  of  Colonel 
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Olcott's  diary,  the  dLscrepancy  in  that  case  being  probably  apparent 
only,  and  not  real.  (Accoi*ding  to  the  diary  Cawnpore  was  reached  on 
November  2nd,  and  the  time  given  in  the  programme  was  12.24  a.m. 
on  November  3rd.) 

It  appeared  from  the  programme,  then,  that  Moradabad  was  to  be 
reached  on  November  9th,  and  left  on  November  11th  (and  it  appears 
from  Colonel  Olcott's  diary  that  it  was  reached  on  November  9th,  and 
left  on  November  11th),  so  that  it  was  known  long  previously  at  head- 
quarters that  Colonel  Olcott  would  be  at  Moradabad  on  November  lOtb, 
when  the  incident  occurred,  if  the  programme  were  not  interrupted! 
Colonel  Olcott's  reason  for  asserting  that  it  was  not  known  at  head- 
quarters that  he  was  at  Moradabad  appears  to  be  that,  on  the  course 
of  his  tours  generally,  he  was  constantly  obliged  to  interrupt  the 
previously-settled  programme,  and  that  therefore,  apparently,  no 
certain  reliance  could  be  placed  on  the  programme  for  this  particular 
tour.  This  at  least  is  the  most  favourable  interpretation  of  the 
evidence  which  he  gave  before  our  Committee.  I  may  note, 
however,  that  the  following  special  proviso  was  attached  to  the 
Ust  antecedently  published  in  The  Theoaophiat  :  '<  This  programme 
will  be  as  strictly  adhered  to  as  possible.  Any  change,  necessitated  by 
onforeseen  contingencies,  will  be  signified  by  telegram."  (Thus  in  case 
of  change  of  programme,  Mr.  Damodar  would  have  had  an  adequate 
reason  for  visiting  the  telegraph  office,  and  might  have  sent  a  warning 
telegram  to  Madame  Blavatsky  without  exciting  any  suspicion.)  But 
the  programme,  as  we  have  seen  above,  was  closely  kept,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances throughout  were  admirably  adapted  for  a  pre-arrangement. 

Tet  Colonel  Olcott,  after  asserting  that  it  was  not  known  at  head- 
parters  that  he  was  at  Moradabad,  and  giving  a  general  reason  for 
ropposing  that  it  could  not  be  known,  adds :  '^  All  the  elements  are 
igainst  any  procurement.''^  His  promise  to  the  waiting  Shankar  Singh, 
^e  "  Chohans' "  emphatic  prohibition  bestowed  upon  him  by  Damodar, 
iJie  programme  which  pointed  with  a  steady  finger  to  Moradabad  on 
{November  10th,  the  easy  opportunity  afforded  to  Mr.  Damodar  of 
fnurding  against  ^fiasco  in  case  of  any  unforeseen  contingency — "  all 
the  elements  are  against  any  procurement"  ! 

I  may  notice  here  that  M.  Coulomb  has  stated  to  me  that  he  told 
Colonel  Olcott  a  falsehood  at  the  request  of  Madame  Blavatsky ;  and 
I  may  recaH  the  fact,  which  we  felt  bound  to  mention  in  our  First 
Report  (p.  40,  note),  that  when  Colonel  Olcott  quoted  to  us  M. 
Coulomb's  testimony  as  that  of  a  trustworthy  witness,  he  was  aware 
that  M.  Coulomb  had  been  charged  with  making  trap-doors  and 
other  apparatus  for  trick  manifestations.  Further,  when  Colonel  Olcott 
received  the  proof-sheets  of  his  deposition,  he  must  have  been  aware 
that  the  Conjoints  had  been  expelled  from  the  TUeoaoipVu!^«J^^e\ftXi^ . 
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Colonel  Olcott  also  refen^ed  to  M.  Coulomb  as  a  witness  in  the  only 
other  instance  of  Mr.  Damodar's  alleged  astral  journeys  which  came 
witliin  the  scope  of  my  investigations  in  India.* 

This  case  Colonel  Olcott  descriljed  as  follows  : — 

*'  The  second  case  is  one  of  a  similar  character  On  the  night  of  the  17th 
of  November,  1883 — ^to  wit,  seven  days  later — I  was  in  the  train  on  my  way 
fromMeerut,  N.W.P.,  to  Lahore.  Two  persons  were  in  the  canriage  witli 
me — Mr.  Damoclar,  and  another  Hindu  named  Narain  Swamy  Naidu,  who 
were  asleep  on  their  beds  at  cither  side  of  the  saloon  compartment.  1 
myself  was  reading  a  book  by  the  liglit  of  the  lamp.  Damodar  had  been 
moving  upon  his  bod  from  time  to  time,  showing  that  he  was  not  physically 
asleep,  as  the  other  one  was.  Presently  Damodar  came  to  me  and  aaked 
what  time  it  was.  I  told  him  that  it  was  a  few  minutes  to  6  p.m.  He  nid, 
'  I  have  just  been  to  headquarters  * — meaning  in  the  double — *  and  u 
accident  has  happened  to  Madame  Blavatsky.*  I  inquired  if  it  was  any- 
tiling  serious.  He  said  that  he  could  not  tell  me  :  but  she  had  tripped  her 
foot  in  the  carpet,  ho  tliought,  and  fallen  heavily  upon  her  right  knee. 

I  thereupon  tore  a  piece  of    paper    oujb    of   some    book, 

and  on  tlie  spot  made  a  memorandum,  which  was  signed  by  myself  and  the 
second  Hindu." 

The  memorandum  runs  as  follows  : — 

**In  train  at  Nagul  Station,  S.P.  and  D.  Railway,  at  5.55  p.m.,  17 A^,^ 
D.  K.  M.  says  he  lias  just  been  (in  Sukshma  Sarira)  to  headqiuirters.  H.P.E 
lias  just  tripped  in  carpet  and  hurt  right  knee.  Had  just  taken  K.  H.'i 
portrait  from  Shrine.  Heard  her  mention  names  of  General  and  Mn. 
Morgan.  Thinks  they  are  there.  Saw  nobody  but  H.  P.  B.,  but/e{f  sevenl 
others." 

'*  Tlio  next  station  reached  by  the  train  was  Saharanpur,  where  a  halt  ol 
half-an-hour  for  supper  occurred.  I  went  directly  to  the  telegraph  office; 
and  sent  a  despatch  to  Madame  Blavatsky  as  near  as  I  can  remember  in  tlu 
following  words  :  '  What  accident  happened  at  headquarters  at  abonfc  ( 
o'clock  ?    Answer  to  Lahore.  *  " 

To  this  Madame  Blavatsky  telegraphed  in  reply  : — 

*'  Nearly  broke  right  leg,  tumbling  from  bishop's  chaiTy  draggin{ 
Ooulomb,  frightening  Morgans.     Damodar  startled  us." 

Colonel  Olcott  added  :  — 

'*  The  presence  of  General  and  Mrs.  Morgan  at  headquarters  is  confirmet 
by  this  telegram,  and  before  that  we  travellers  had  no  knowledge  of  thei 
having  come  down  from  the  Nilgiris." 

And  to  this  remark   Madame  Blavatsky  made  the  following  not 


•  Q. 


Some  remarks  on  the  alleged  appearances  of  Mr.  Damodar  hi  London  wi 
f)e  found  at  p.  388. 
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when  she  looked  over  Colonel  Olcott's  deposition  before  the  Committee 
in  proof : — 

**  They  had  just  arrived  from  Nilgherry  Hills. — H.  P.  Blavatsky.'* 

It  seemed,  then,  that  in  this  case  the  testimony  of  General  and 
Mrs.  Morgan  might  afford  very  important  evidence  disproving  the  possi- 
bility of  pre-arrangement  between  Madame  Blavatsky  and  Mr.  Damodar. 
For  it  might  have  proved  (1)  that  their  presence  at  headquarters 
could  not  be  known  to  Mr.  Damodar ;  and  (2)  that  the  accident  to 
Madame  Blavatsky  was  a  genuine  one,  and  occurred  at  the  hour  named. 
[  learnt,  however,  from  General  and  Mrs.  Morgan  that  they  had  been 
it  headquarters  a  week ;  that  they  had  been  specially  summoned  thither 
by  a  Mahatma  letter  ;  and  even  then  were  not  direct  witnesses  of  the 
iccident.  Thus  every  obstacle  to  a  pre-arrangement  vanishes.  Indeed, 
the  summoning  of  the  Morgans  to  headquarters,  taken  in  connection 
«rith  the  way  their  names  are  dragged  into  Madame  Blavatsky's  tele- 
2;ram,  and  Madame  Blavatsky's  own  note  as  to  their  having  just  arrived, 
becomes  a  very  suspicious  circumstance. 

On  the  whole,  then,  when  I  consider  the  probability  from  what  we 
)therwise  know  of  Madame  Blavatsky,  that  any  marvel  in  which  she 
plays  a  part  is  spurious  rather  than  genuine  ^  the  untruthfulness  of  Mr. 
Damodar  as  displayed  in  his  testimony  about  the  Shrine  ;  the  absence 
)f  any  evidence  for  these  marvellous  communications  except  that  of 
Madame  Blavatsky  and  Mr.  Damodar ;  the  circumstances  favouring 
pre-arrangement  between  the  two ;  and  the  minor  points  that  I  have 
loted  which  positively  suggest  such  pre-arrangement ;  the  conclusion 
that  these  "  astral "  journeys  were  fabulous  appears  to  me  to  be 
irresistible.  And  from  this  conclusion  it  further  follows  that  no 
importance  can  be  attached  to  any  other  accounts  of  apparent  marvels 
vhich  can  be  explained  by  attributing  them  to  the  agency  of  Mr. 
Damodar.  The  full  significance  of  this  inference  will  be  seen  later  on, 
when  I  come  to  discuss  the  accounts  of  Mahatma  letters  received  in 
Madame  Blavatsky's  absence. 

Colonel  Olcott's  Evidence. 

I  have  already  dwelt  more  fully  on  Mr.  Damodar*s  "astral" 
journeys  than  was  demanded  merely  to  show  how  easy  was  pre- 
urangement  between  Madame  Blavatsky  and  Mr.  Damodar.  I  have 
done  so  partly  in  order  to  show  how  worthless  Colonel  Olcott's  state- 
ments and  inferences  are  seen  to  ]ye  when  placed  side  by  side  with  the 
record  of  events  as  they  actually  occurred.  I  will  give  another  instance 
cf  the  same  unreliability. 

In  replying  to  a  question  put  by  Mr.  Myern  m  coxLVvftcXAOTL  Vy^Qcl 
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Colonel  Olcott's  account  of  the  alleged  "  astral "  form  of  a  MaliKtai 
whieh  appeared  to  liim  in  New  York,  Colonel  Olcott  stated  : — 

'*  I.  never  saw  a  living  Hindu  before  I  arrived  in  London  on  my  way  to 
India.  I  had  had  no  correspondence  with  anybody  until  then,  and  had  n» 
knowledge  of  any  living  Hindu  who  could  have  visited  me  in  America." 

Now  Colonel  Olcott  arrived  in  London  on  his  way  to  Lidia  in 
1879.  The  Theosophical  Society  was  founded  in  1875,  and  long  before 
this  Colonel  Olcott  had  traveUed  with  Hindus  from  New  York  to 
Liverpool.  He  had  made  their  acquaintance  and  obtained  their  portnuti| 
which,  as  he  tells  one  of  them  in  a  letter  which  I  have  seen,  vere 
hanging  on  his  walls  in  1877.  During  the  years  1877  and  1878  h» 
wrote  many  letters  to  one  of  them,  Mr.  M.  T.,  who  became  a  member 
of  the  Theosophical  Society,  and  was  intimate  with  Colonel  Olcott  ia 
Bombay,  but  died  sevei*al  years  ago. 

It  seems,  then,  that  Colonel  Olcott  had  been  in  familiar  relations 
with  a  Hindu,  whom  he  first  met  on  the  passage  from  America  to  Eng- 
land, long  before  he  reached  London  on  his  way  to  India,  and  even  long 
before  the  "  astral  figure  "  in  question  appeared  to  him  in  New  York. 
Moreover,  it  was  M.  T.  who  first  began  the  Theosophical  Society  in 
Bombay,  antecedent  to  the  removal  of  headquarters  from  America  to 
India.       What,     then,     is     the     explanation    of     Colonel    Olcott's    ^ 
statement    to    the    Committee   in    his    deposition?      After    it  had 
been    pointed     out    to    Colonel    Olcott    that    this     statement    was 
(luite  irreconcilable  with  fact,  as  could  be  easily  proved  from  letters 
of  his  which  I  had   exaiuined,  he  admitted  that  he  had  met  M.  T. 
long  previously,  and  he  showed  a  remarkably  clear  recollection  of  the 
circumstances — at  least  of  the  circumstances  which  were  referred  to  in 
his    letters    to    M.   T.       He    accounted    for   his  statement  to  the 
Committee     by    urging     that     his     attention     at     the     time    was 
being     specially     directed     to     the     possibility     of    personation    of 
the    Mahatma's    "astral    form,"    and    that   he    momentarily    foigot 
his   experiences*    with    IVI.    T.    and    other  Hindus.      I   do  not,  of 
course,  deny  this  to  be  the  case,  though  part  of  Colonel  Olcott's  state- 
ment in  his  deposition  was  quite  uncalled  for,  and  appears  to  me  to 
render  his  lapse  of  memory  somewhat  singular.     He  seems  to  have 
volunteered  the  odd  remark  that  he  "had  had  no  correspondence  with 
anybody  until  then,"   whereas   he   had   written   numerous  letters  to 
]\l.  T.  and  other  Hindus,  and  had  started  the  Theosophical  Society 
of  India  by  means  of  such  correspondence.     And  it  must  be  remem- 

*  It  may  also  be  urged  in  Colonel  Olcott 's  favour  that  hia  later  experiences 
witli  M.  T.  in  Bombay  would  tend  to  obscure  their  earlier  relations ;  bat 
against  this  again  wc  must  place  the  fact  that  Colonel  Olcott  appeals  from 
bis  lettera  to  iiave  regarded  thcHO  eaiViet  Te\«A\oi\a  «a  n^tj  «vi^«i»2\^  laMnsMoi^^ 
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tiered  that  Colonel  Olcott  had  the  opportunity  of  correcting  his  state- 
■lent  in  proof,  when  he  could  not  have  been  affected  by  that  momentary 
foigetfulness  which  overcame  him  in  the  presence  of  the  pointed 
^estion  propounded  by  Mr.  Myers. 

Other  instances  of  the  unreliability  of  Colonel  Olcott's  statements, 
due  either  to  peculiar  lapses  of  memory  or  to  extreme  deficiency  in  the 
Caeolty  of  observation,  will  be  found  on  pp.  253,  309,  and  365. 

I  cannot,  therefore,  regard  Colonel  Olcott's  testimony  as  of  any 
icientific  value.  In  particular,  his  testimony  to  the  alleged  "  astral  ** 
appearance  in  New  York  proves,  in  my  opinion,  no  more  than  that  he 
fliw  some  one  in  his  room,  who  may  have  been  an  ordinary  Hindu,  or 
Mnne  other  person,  disguised  as  a  Mahatma  for  the  purpose,  and  acting 
for  Madame  Blavatsky.  And  the  same  may  be  said  of  all  his  testi- 
mony to  apparitions  of  Mahatma s. 

Evidence  of  Mr.  Mohini  M.  Chatterjee. 

The  testimony  of  another  gentleman,  Mr.  Mohini  M.  Chatterjee, 
who  gave  evidence  as  to  the  apparitions  of  Mahatmas,  is  open  to 
a  similar  charge  of  lamentable  want  of  accuracy;  but  in  his  case 
it  must  be  said  that  he  always  professed  that  he  had  never 
paid  emy  great  attention  to  phenomena.  Moreover,  his  testimony 
never  appeared  to  us  to  be  of  special  importance  in  the  way 
of  establishing  the  genuineness  of  the  supposed  marvellous  events 
related  by  him,  because  we  never  thought  it  impossible  that  he  might 
have  been  deceived.  We  thought,  however,  that  a  further  acquaint- 
ance with  the  localities  where  the  apparitions  occurred,  and  the  exami- 
nation of  other  witnesses,  might  strengthen  his  evidence ;  but  the 
reverse  has  proved  to  be  the  case.  (See  Appendix  VII.)  After  con- 
sidering the  statements  of  the  other  witnesses,  and  examining  the 
places  where  the  alleged  events  occurred,  the  probability  that  the 
witnesses  were  imposed  upon  becomes  much  more  manifest  than 
appears  from  a  reading  of  Mr.  Mohini's  evidence  alone.  Indeed,  Mr. 
Mohini*s  description  of  the  spots  where  the  alleged  "  astral "  apparitions 
appeared  is  more  than  merely  imperfect ;  it  is  almost  ludicrous. 

For  instance,  in  describing  the  second  alleged  "  astral "  apparition, 
Mr.  Mohini  stated  : — 


"  We  were  sitting  on  the  ground — on  the  rock,  outside  the  house  in 
Bombay,  when  a  figure  appeared  a  short  distance  away." 

All  the  other  witnesses  appear  to  be  agreed  that  the  party  were  sitting 
in  the  verandah,  and  not  upon  what  some  of  them  described  as  the  rock; 
they  gave  this  name  to  the  irregular  summit  of  the  hill  upon  the  side 
of  which  the  house  (Crowds  Nest  Bungalow)  was  situated.  There  are 
£v0  terrace-Belda  or  gardens  on  the  side  oi  tVie  YoW,  «aA  ^'^i  N^\^xv^Sii«v 
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where  the  party  were  sitting  was  on  the  same  level  as  the  topmost  ol 
these.  Above  and  beyond  rose  the  summit  of  the  hill  like  a  hi^ 
bank,  to  which  there  was  easy  access  from  the  farther  side,  not  visiUe 
from  tlie  terrace-garden  or  the  verandah ;  and  it  was  upon  this  snmnut 
tliat  the  *^  figure  ''  appeared.  Having  pointed  this  out  to  Mr.  Mohini 
iu  a  personal  interview,  I  learn  that  he  attributes  the  inaccuracy  of  bii 
account  to  his  defective  knowledge  of  the  English  language,  and  that 
by  "  rock,"  he  meant  the  ground  of  the  top  terrace  just  outside  the 
bungalow  ;  the  use  of  the  word  "  rock  "  in  this  sense  is  certainlj 
inappropriate  ;  the  spot  is  elsewhere  *  described  as  the  "garden  of  the 
upper  terrace.''  Mr.  Mohini  also  pleads  his  defective  knowledge  of  the 
English  language  in  explanation  of  certain  other  inconsistencies— to 
'  which  I  drew  his  attention — between  his  statements  and  those  of  the 
other  witnesses. 

Again,  in  the  case  of  the  first  alleged  "  astral "  apparition,  we  had 
been  led  by  Mr.  Mohini's  deposition  to  suppose  that  not  only  himself 
but  the  other  witnesses  had  recognised  the  figure.  Being  asked 
whether  all  agreed  that  it  could  not  be  a  real  man  walking  in  the  way. 
described,  Mr.  Mohini  replied  : — 

*^  Certainly.  It  seemed  to  us  to  bo  the  apparition  of  the  original  of  the 
portrait  in  Colonel  Olcott's  room,  and  which  is  associated  with  one  of  the 
Mahatmas." 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Stack's  question,  whether  he  could  distinguish  the 
features,  Mr.  Mohini  replied  :  "  Oh,  yes,  and  the  dress,  the  turban,  and 
everything,"  but  afterwards,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Gumey's  question  whether, 
if  he  had  seen  the  face  alone,  he  would  have  recognised  it,  he  replied 
that  he  did  not  know,  that  it  was  the  whole  thing  taken  together 
which  produced  on  him  the  impression  that  it  was  the  apparition  of  the 
original  of  the  portrait  in  Colonel  Olcott's  room. 

Now,  not  one  of  the  other  witnesses  whom  I  examined  recognised 
the  features  ;  they  could  not  even  tell  whether  the  figure  had  a  bc^urd  or 
not,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Ghosal,  who  "  saw  something  like  a 
beard,  but  not  very  distinctly.' 

Nor  are  the  witnesses  by  any  means  agreed  about  other  points 
to  which  Mr.  Mohini  refers.  For  instance,  Mr.  Mohini  said  the  figure 
'•  seemed  to  melt  away."  Mr.  Ghosal  said,  "  It  appeared  to  me,  and  a 
few  of  those  present  were  of  the  same  opinion,  that  the  figure  walked 
over  one  of  the  trees  and  suddenly  disappeared."  Mr.  Mohini  now 
i'xplains  that  when  he  said  the  figure  seemed  ^o  mcft  atc«y,  he  meant 
merely  that  the  figure  disappeared.  [In  his  deposition  before  the  Com- 
mittee Mr.   Mohini  said  that  the  figure  disappeared,  and  when  Mr. 

•  **  Hints  on  "E.ROlct\<iT\ifto^av\v^  C'  ^-  ^« 
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flyers  asked,  "In  what  way  did  it  disappear?"  Mr.  Mohini 
replied,  "  It  seemed  to  melt  away. "J  Another  witness  described  the 
figure  as  walking  to  and  fro  below  the  balcony  on  the  third  terrace  field, 
and  appeared  to  think  it  could  not  have  been  an  ordinary  person, 
because  it  would  have  been  difficult  for  a  man  to  walk  freely  in  that 
place,  which  he  alleged  to  be  full  of  thorny  trees.  But  I  found  when  I 
inspected  the  old  headquarters  in  Bombay  that  this  description  also  was 
inaccurate,  and  that  it  was  perfectly  easy  for  any  one,  even  though 
disguised  in  flowing  robes,  to  walk  freely  over  any  of  the  terraces. 
And  I  took  care  to  ascertain  that  the  terraces  had  not  been  altered  in 
the  interval. 

In  short,  after  my  examination  of  the  locality,  I  was  left  without 
any  doubt  that  the  appearances  might  have  been  well  produced  by 
M.  Coulomb  in  disguise.  I  have  seenM.  Coulomb  disguised  as  a  Mahatma, 
and  can  understand  that  the  figure  may  have  been  very  impressive. 
A  dummy  head  (with  shoulders),  like  that  of  a  Hindu,  with  beard,  <S:c. 
and  fehta,  is  worn  on  the  top  of  the  head  of  the  person  disguised.  A 
long  flowing  muslin  garment  falls  down  in  front,  and  by  holding  the 
folds  very  slightly  apart,  the  wearer  is  enabled  to  see,  and  to  speak  also, 
if  necessary.  I  do  not  think  it  in  the  least  degree  likely  that  any  of  the 
witnesses  in  the  above  cases  would  have  penetrated  this  disguise  had 
the  figure  been  even  much  nearer  than  it  was,  and  the  light  much  better. 

I  was  unable  to  estimate  the  precise  distance  of  the  figure  in  the 
second  case,  but  in  the  first  case  the  figure  must,  from  an  examination 
of  the  locality,  have  been  certainly  more  than  40  yards  from  the  spec- 
tators. We  can  hardly  attach  any  importance  to  the  supposed  recog- 
nition, and  from  a  portrait  only,  of  a  figure  at  this  distance,  even  in 
bright  moonlight.  Moreover,  a  good  view  of  the  figure  must  have  been 
almost  impossible  in  consequence  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

The  third  case  mentioned  by  Mr.  Mohini,  that  of  an  alleged  "  astral  " 
apparition  at  Adyar,  possesses,  if  possible,  still  less  evidential  value 
than  the  foregoing,  especially  after  Mr.  Mohini's  later  accounts  to 
myself.  It  appears  from  Mr.  Moliini's  deposition  that  the  figure 
disappeared  on  one  side  of  the  balcony  ♦  [terrace],  at  the  edge  of  the 
balcony,  above  a  flight  of  steps. 

Mr.  Mohlsi  :  After  a  while  I  said  that  as  1  should  not  see  him  for  a 
long  time,  on  account  of  my  going  to  Europe,  I  begged  ho  would  leave  some 
tangible  mark  of  his  visit.  The  figure  then  raised  his  hands  and  seemed  to 
throw  something  at  us.      The  next  moment  wo  found  a  shower  of  roses 

*  This  is  the  flat  roof  above  the  ground  floor  of  the  bungalow,  marked  on 
the  Plan  as  Terrace.  Only  a  portion  of  it  is  represented  vfilhm  \,Vi&\vm\\:&  ^i\>SL<^ 
Plan. 
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called  upon  Madame  de  Wailly  in  Colombo,  and  found  that  sh« 
recollected  having  received  several  bunches  of  flowers  near  the 
beginning  of  1884,  and  having  given  some  to  Madame  Coulomh. 
There  was  one  slight  difference,  however,  between  the  sUtemenft 
of  Madame  Coulomb  and  that  of  Madame  de  Wailly.  The  fonner 
was  under  the  impression  that  the  flowers  given  to  her  by  Madame 
de  Wailly  had  come  from  Bangalore,  a  hill  station,  whereas 
^ladame  de  Wailly  was  inclined  to  tliink  that  she  had  received  them 
from  a  friend  living  on  the  outskirts  of  Madras,  who  had  presented 
lier  with  a  bouquet  of  magniticent  roses.  She  believed  that  it  was 
these  roses  which  she  had  given  to  Madame  Coulomb. 

Madame  Coulomb  stated  that  the  night  was  dark,  and  in  reply 
to  my  special  inquiry,  said  that  there  was  no  moonlight.  Mr.  Mduni, 
however,  had  said  in  reply  to  a  question  put  by  Mr.  Myers,  that  there 
was  moonlight  on  the  balcony.  On  reference  to  the  calendar  it  ap- 
pears that  there  was  no  moonlight.  Mr.  Mohini  now  conjectores 
that  he  may  have  mistaken  the  '^  fading  lamp-light"  on  the  limit  of  the 
balcony  for  moonlight. 

T  do  not  myself  feel  quite  certain  about  the  existence  of  mach 
lamp-light  on  the  balcony ;  but  it  may  be  desirable  to  add  here  that,  in 
any  case,  large  portions  of  the  terrace  must  have  remained  in  darkness, 
and  that  although  the  reader  of  Mr.  Mohini's  evidence  given  to  the 
Oommitteo  might  almost  suppose  that  the  only  exit  from  the  terrace 
was  by  means  of  a  "  tree,  or  anything  of  that  kind,"  there  are  various 
ways  in  which  an  ordinary  person  disguised  might  have  made  his 
escape.  The  spectators  were  in  the  sitting-room  looking  from  the 
middle  window,  and  a  reference  to  the  Plan  will  show  that  certain 
portions  of  the  terrace  on  both  sides,  east  and  west,  were  entirely  hidden 
from  their  observation.  The  tei'race  might  have  been  easily  left  not 
only  by  the  help  of  trees,  but  by  proceeding  in  the  direction  of  the 
new  room,  or  by  mounting  the  roof, — not  to  speak  of  the  door  of  the 
Occult  Room,  and  the  double-backed  cupboard ;  or,  considering  that  it 
was  11  p.m.,  and  that  there  was  no  moonlight,  by  a  ladder  from  the 
terrace  to  the  ground.  Indeed,  I  have  myself  often,  as  a  lad,  per- 
formed a  greater  "  drop  "  feat  than  would  be  required  for  leaving  the 
terrace  without  the  help  even  of  a  ladder. 

I  ought  to  mention  that  Mr.  Mohini  had  not  the  opportunity  of 
f>coing  the  proof-sheets  of  his  deposition  and  correcting  any  errors  that 
might  have  been  made  in  our  First  Report.  On  June  1st,  1885,  he  wrote 
to  'Sir.  Myors  remarking  on  this  fact,  and  stating  that  he  had  been 
looking  over  the  record  of  his  testimony  given  before  the  Committee, 
and  he  makes  a  correction  in  one  particular.  I  need  hai*dly  say  that 
I  have  not  used  the  statement  which  Mr.  Mohini  thus  corrects  in  my 
-criticism  of  Mr.  Mohini's  eviOletiee,    ^Vx,  lslQ\\\Tii^\vy«v?^'t^  ^xa^iKKR^tft 
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correct  another  error,  the  discovery  of  which  contributes  to  destroy 
the  interest  of  another  marvel  described  by  him  (see  Appendix  VII.) ; 
namely,  the  case  of  an  alleged  phenomenal  letter  which  appeared  o\\ 
the  table  of  Mr.  Keightley,  a  member  of  the  Theosophical  Society,  in 
Paris,  and  which  referred  to  the  ^^ friends "  of  Mr.  Mohini.  The 
question  was  asked  by  Mr.  Myers  : — 

*'  Could  tlie  letter  have  been  written  some  days  before,  and  the  allusion 
as  to  taking  your  friends  into  the  country  inserted  afterwards  ?" 

Mr.  Mohini  is  represented  in  the  deposition  as  replying  : — 

*'  No,  because  Mr.  Keightley  and  Mr.  Oakley  only  came  to  the  house  by 
accident  that  morning." 

Mr.  Oakley  has  told  me  that  he  went  frequently  to  the  Paris 
apartments  and  might  be  expected  to  call.  Mr.  Keightley  has  told  me 
that  he  was  unaware  that  Mr.  Oakley  was  even  in  Paris,  and  that  Mr. 
Oakley  had  called  unexpectedly.  But  both  Mr.  Keightley  and  Mr. 
Oakley  are  agreed  that  Mr.  Keightley  himself  was  living  in  the  roon»& 
at  the  time  with  Mr.  Mohini.  After  this  discrepancy  had  been  pointed 
out,  Mr.  Mohini  declared  that  the  reply  he  is  represented  as  giving 
he  did  not  give,  and  that  the  shorthand  reporter,  who  took  down 
the  evidence  given  before  the  Committee,  must  have  made  a 
mistake.  But  the  reader  may  himself  compare  Mr.  Mohini's  evidence 
with  that  of  the  other  witnesses  (see  Appendix  VII.),  and  he  will  see 
how  much  more  marvellous  the  incidents  in  question  have  become 
under  the  constructive  and  destructive  action  of  Mr.  Mohini's  memory. 
For  example,  in  the  case  just  referred  to,  of  the  letter  found  on  Mr. 
Keightley 's  table,  it  would  appear  from  Mr.  Mohini's  account  that  he 
had  gone  with  Mr.  Keightley  into  Mr.  Oakley's  room,  that  Mr.  Oakley 
and  Babula  were  together,  and  that  both  Mr.  Mohini  and  Babula  were 
in  Mr.  Keightley's  sight  while  the  latter  was  absent  from  his  room. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  was  not  easy  to  see  who  could  have  placed 
the  letter  on  the  table  in  the  interval ;  but  when  we  find  that,  according 
to  Mr.  Oakley  and  Mr.  Keightley,  Mr.  Mohini  did  not  enter  Mr. 
Oakley's  room  at  all,  that  Babula  was  not  with  Mr.  Oakley,  that 
there  was  probably  a  short  interval  of  time  during  which  both  Mr. 
Mohini  and  Babula  were  out  of  the  sight  of  Mr.  Keightley,  and  also  of 
Mr.  Oakley,  the  incident  ceases  to  present  any  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
an  ordinary  explanation. 

Remaining  Evidence  for  Appearances  of  Mahatmas. 

I  need  not  here  say  much  on  the  other  alleged  appearances  of 
Mahatmas,  in  either  their  ordinary  physical  or  their  "  astral "  bodies.  A 
confederate  in  disguise  is  generally  an  easy  and  sufficient  explanation  of 
them.    I  have,  I  think,  shown,  in  Appendix  VIII.,  tl\«Ltt\i«tfeS&TkSi  t«^ 
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<lifRculty  in  apply  in*;;  this  explanation  even  to  the  case  of  Mr.  Rami- 
swamier,  whose  account  of  his  experience  has  made  soinuch  impression  on 
Mr.  Sinnett.  I  ]iave  dealt  similarly  with  other  appearances  in  Appen- 
dices IX.  and  X.  Tlie  statements  in  Mr.  Brown's  pamphlet,  *S'ojii6 
Experiences  in  Ituiiiif  concerning  which  he  was  unwilling  to  give  ma 
any  further  details,  need  not  detain  us  long.  The  only  time  he  saw 
*^  Mahatma  Koot  Hoomi  *'  in  broad  daylight,  the  figure  was  at  a 
distance.  Mr.  Brown  says  :  **  On  the  morning  of  the  20th  he  came 
to  my  tent,  and  said,  '  Now  you  see  me  before  you  in  the  flesh  ;  look 
and  assure  yourself  that  ifc  is  I,'  and  left  a  letter  of  instructions  and 
silk  handkerchief,  both  of  which  are  now  in  my  possession.'^  This  inci- 
dent happened,  it  appeal's,  at  about  2  a.m.,  and  Mr.  Brown's  particnlar 
reason  for  thinking  the  figure  was  "  Koot  Hoomi "  seemed  to  be  only 
that  the  letter  given  to  him  was  in  the  same  handwriting  as  that  of 
letters  ^'  phenomenally  "  received  at  headquarters  from  "Koot  Hoomi". 

The  chief  persons  who  testify  from  personal  experience  to  the  actud 
existence  of  the  Brotherhood  in  Thibet  are  (besides  Madame  Blavataky) 
Mr.  Damodar  and  Mr.  Babajee  Dharl>l^^ri  Nath.  Of  the  value  of  Mr. 
Damodar's  evidence  I  have  already  said  enough.  With  regard  to  Mr. 
Babajee  D.  Nath,  it  is  shown  in  Appendix  I.  that  he  has  involved  him^ 
«elf  in  the  attempted  attack  by  Madame  Blavatsky  on  the  "  Sassoon 
Telegram  "  letter,  and  a  reference  to  Appendix  IV.  will  show  that  he 
has  made  statements  which  I  cannot  but  regard  as  wilfully  fake  con- 
cerning matters  connected  with  the  Shrine.  Again,  he  stated  to  me 
that  he  had  lived  with  the  Brothers  only  during  certain  months  out  of 
a  specific  period  of  tico  years  which  immediately  followed  his  leavings 
in  1878,  the  ][)Osition  of  private  secretary  to  a  deputy-collector  in 
the  Kumool  district,  although  he  had  previously  stated  to  Mr.  Siuiott 
("  The  Occult  World,"  pp.  154,  155,  Fourth  Edition)  that  he  had  been 
living  with  Koot  Hoomi  for  (en  years.  Further,  it  was,  he  said,  only  a  few 
niontiis  after  the  lapse  of  these  two  years  that  he  joined  the  Theosophical 
t^ociety  in  Bombay,  and  thenceforward  he  lias  been  continuously  at  the 
headquarters  of  the  Society,  except  when  he  paid  two  visits  to  the 
North,  one  to  Thibet,  and  the  other  to  the  borders  of  Thibet.  Now,  from 
this  account  it  is  clear  that  Mr.  Babajee  must  have  joined  the  Theo- 
sophical  Society  in  Bombay  at  least  as  early  as  1881,  and  remained 
some  time  at  the  headquai  tcrs  in  that  year.  But  ho  does  not  seem  to 
have  made  his  first  appearance  as  Babajee  Dharbagiri  Nath  until 
towards  the  end  of  1S82,  at  about  which  time  he  visited  Mr.  Sinnett 
When,  later,  he  joined  the  headquarters  of  the  Society,  he  was  recog- 
nised by  Theosophists  as  Gwala  K.  Deb,  who  had  been  there  before. 
The  assertion    made  by   Madame   Coulomb   in  her  pamphlet-,  *  and 

*  «  Some  Account  of  my  Intercourse  with  ^ladaiue  Blavatsky,"  pp.  46-50. 
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Tepeated  more  explicitly  to  myself,  that  Mr.  Babajee  D.  Nath  is  the 
tune  person  who  was  previously  known  in  the  headquarters  at  Bombay 
M  Gwala  K.  Deb,  is  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  Mr.  A.  O.  Hume, 
Mr.  Tookaram  Tatya,  Mr.  Bal  Nilaji  Pitale,  and  Mr.  Ezekiel ;  and  it 
ttems  to  be  the  only  explanation  of  the  above  statements  made  to  me 
by  Mr.  Babajee  himself.  Mr.  Babajee  indeed  affirms  that  he  never 
passed  under  the  name  of  Gwala  K.  Deb,  but  it  is  by  no  means 
likely  that  all  these  witnesses  should  mistake  another  person  for 
Mr.  Babajee,  for  he  is  very  small,  and  his  voice  has  a  very  peculiar 
iitrhrt.  Moreover,  he  seems  to  have  no  objection  to  assuming  different 
characters,  since  at  this  very  time  he  represents  two  persons  in  the  last 
Official  Annual  Report  issued  by  the  Theosophical  Society ;  that  is  to 
•ay,  he  appears  under  two  different  names.  On  p.  8  he  appears  as  the 
delegate  of  the  Yizianagram  Branch  under  the  name  of  Bahajee  D.  - 
Fath  (otherwise  written  on  pp.  83,  117,  120,  as  Mr,  Dliarhagiri  Nath^ 
in  connection  with  the  Anniversary  Hall  Committee),  and  on  p.  131 — 
Appendix  A.  of  the  Theosophical  Society's  Report — ^he  appears  as  one 
of  the  Assistant  Recording  Secretaries  under  the  name  of  S.  Krishna- 
iwam.  Yet  Babajee  Dharbagiri  Nath  is  the  same  person  as  S.  Krishna- 
fwami,  the  latter  being  Mr.  Babajee's  real  name,  according  to  his  own 
loooimt  to  myself.  I  think  that  all  will  agree  that  the  mere  assertion  of  a 
person  who  has  made  false  and  contradictory  statements,  and  has  appeared 
inder  different  aliasesy  is  insufficient  to  prove  him  "  the  Chela  of  Koot 
Hoomi  that  he  declares  himself  to  be,"  though  it  is  difficult  to  avoid 
tiie  conclusion  that  "  if  he  is  anything  else,''  to  use  Mr.  Sinnett's  words, 
''be,  of  course,  must  be  a  false  witness,  invented  to  prop  up  Madame 
Bbvatsky's  vast  imposture."  Additional  evidence  of  this  will  be  found 
in  Pkrt  II.  I  may  add  that  Mr.  Babajee,  if  I  may  j  udge  from  the  account 
(jperhaps  not  very  reliable)  which  he  has  given  me  of  his  changeful  life, 
afipeurs  to  be  almost  isolated  and  entirely  homeless  apart  from  the 
ISieosophical  Society,  and  is,  I  think,  eagerly  ready,  out  of  gratitude 
for  sheltering  kindness  received  from  Madame  Blavatsky,  to  dispense  on 
kr  behalf  most  freely  with  the  truth, 

Rama  Sourindro  Gargya  Deva,  from  whose  alleged  letter  to  Madame 
ffiavatsky,  asserting  his  intimacy  with  the  Masters  (published  in  The 
Tkeo9opht8t  for  December,  1883),  an  extract  was  quoted  in  our  First 
Beport»  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  independent  witness  ;  seeing  that  his 
ovn  existence  is  even  more  problematical  than  that  of  the  Mahatmas, 
the  only  evidence  for  it  being  the  statement  of  Madame  Blavatsky, 
Xr.  Babajee,  and  Mr.  Damodar,  that  they  know  him.  And  Mr.  Mirza 
Moond  Alee  Beg,  whose  assertions  (published  in  The  Theosojyhist  for 
Asgnst,  1881)  committed  him,  as  we  thought,  nearly  as  fully  as 
Xadame  Blavatsky  and  Mr.  Damodar  are  committed,  to  the  existence 
<nd  powers  of  the  Mahatmas,  turns  out,  according  to  tYv^  ^t^X^isi^Tk^;!^ 
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of  various  Theosopliists,  to  be  altogether  untrustworthy  and  to  have 
shown  evident  marks  of  insanity.  He  is  said  to  have  practised  Bk^ 
Magic  [!]  before  his  connection  with  the  Theosophical  Society,  whick 
he  hift  long  ago,  and  became  a  Roman  Catholic  ;  he  is  now  a  Mussul- 
man. I  must  conclude,  then,  that  the  strongest  apparent  evidence  for 
the  existence  of  the  Mahatmas  comes  to  nothing  at  all. 

Alleged  Precipitated  Wbitixg,  <fec. 

I  now  pass  to  the  consideration  of  alleged  phenomenal  occur- 
rences other  than  apparitions,  especially  those  connected  with  pheno- 
menal letters  and  the  alleged  precipitated  writing. 

I  will  first  draw  attention  to  the  statement  made  by  both  Mr. 
Damodar  and  Mr.  P.  Sreenevas  Rao,  that  Shrine  phenomena  occumd 
even  after  Madame  Blavatsky  left  Madras,  and  therefore  after  the 
liole  in  the  party  wall  had  been  blocked  up,  according  to  M.  Coulomb'i 
own  statements. 

In  reply  to  my  inquiries  it  was  admitted  by  Mr.  Damodar  and  Hr. 
P.  Sreenevas  Rao,  that  tlic  only  instances  of  these  later  Shrine  pheno- 
mena are  the  two  given  in  Appendix  XI.  It  will  be  noticed  by  the 
reader,  on  reference  to  the  Appendix,  that  in  the  second  case,  where  a 
letter  apparently  requiring  a  specific  reply  is  placed  in  the  Shrine,  a 
considerable  interval  elapses,  and  is  probably  necessary,  before  the 
answer  appears.  In  the  first  case  no  letter  is  placed  in  the  Shrine,  dp 
specific  communication  is  required,  and  a  Shrine  letter  can  be,  and  is 
produced  without  delay.  It  will  be  obvious  to  the  reader  what  pert 
Mr.  Damodar  may  have  played  in  the  proceedings;  and  that  for  these 
particular  phenomena  an  opening  in  the  back  of  the  Shrine  would  hare 
been  unnecessary. 

It  had  been  alleged,  indeed,  that  when  Madame  Blavatsky  was  at 
Madras,  instantaneous  replies  to  mental  queries  had  been  found  in  the 
Shrine,  that  envelopes  containing  questions  were  returned  absolntdf 
intact  to  the  senders,  and  that  when  they  were  opened  replies  were 
found  within  in  the  handwriting  of  a  Mahatma.  After  numeroaa 
inquiries  I  found  that  in  all  the  cases  I  could  hear  of,  the  mental  queiy 
was  such  as  might  easily  have  been  anticipated  by  Madame  Blavatsky; 
indeed,  the  queiy  generally  was  whether  the  questioner  would  meet 
with  any  success  in  his  endeavour  to  become  a  pupil  of  the  Mahatma, 
and  the  answer  was  frequently  of  the  indefinite  and  oracular  sort. 
In  some  cases  the  envelope  inserted  in  the  Shrine  was  one  which 
had  been  i)rcviously  sent  to  headquarters  for  that  purpose,  so  that  the 
envelope  might  have  been  opened  and  the  answer  written  therein 
before  it  was  placed  in  the  Shrine  at  all.  Where  sufiScient  care  wa» 
taken  in  the  preparation  oi  the  \vic^\vj^  e\\.\\«t  xia  t^ci^c  answer  was 
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jiven  or  the  answer  was  delayed.  Mr.  Ezekiel,  Theosophist  of  Poona, 
AS  described  to  me  the  details  of  a  case  where  he  received  a 
llahatma  communication  intended  to  be  a  reply  to  a  specific  question 
rhich  he  had  asked.  These  details  entirely  corroborate  my  conclusion 
t)nceming  Madame  Blavatsky,  but  Mr.  Ezekiel  is  unwilling  that  they 
ihoold  be  published ;  he  has  given  me  permission,  however,  to  stato 
Jiat  the  following  passage  wliich  occurs  in  Madame  Coulomb's 
Munphlet  (p.  73)  is  quite  justified. 

**  There  is  another  phenomenon  wliich  I  must  mention,  because  it  took 
plice  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Ezekiel,  whom  I  shall  have  to  mention  again 
liier.  At  the  time  of  the  Anniversary,  among  the  many  delegates  that  came 
on  this  occasion  was  the  above  gentleman.  He  was  in  company  with  others 
mMadame's  apartment  when  a  letter  fell  from  the  ceiling.  Mr.  Ezekiel 
lonned  the  natural  supposition  that  it  must  have  been  pulled  down  by  some 
eoDtrivance,  so  he  went  and  unburdened  his  heart  to  several  Fellows  of  the 
j^^^y*  giving  this  as  a  great  secret.  However,  altliough  a  secret,  it  came 
to  liadame*s  ears  and  she  immediately  asked  my  husband  to  take  out  the 
Krew-rings  through  which  the  string  had  passed,  and  stop  the  holes  with  a 
little  paint  to  remove  all  traces  ;  tliis  done,  she  called  some  one  to  show 
how  ridiculous  the  accusation  had  been.'' 

This  letter  fell  in  Madame  Blavatsky's  sitting-room,  and  was  probably 
arranged  in  the  same  way  as  the  "  phenomenal  "  letter  prepared  for  me 
by  the  Coulombs,  which  was  described  in  the  April  number  of  the 
Journal^  in  the  words  of  a  letter  written  by  me  from  India,  as 
follows  : —  *. 

Madras^  Jannar\i  9th,  1885. 

This  morning  I  called  upon  the  Coulombs,  who  are  living  at  the  house 
<)f  Mrs.  Dyer  in  St.  Thomd.  I  conversed  a  short  time  with  M.  Coulomb 
before  Madame  Coulomb  appeared.  In  the  course  of  the  conversation  tliat 
followed  I  remarked,  concerning  certain  cases  of  premonition,  that  I  had  no 
atisfactory  theory  at  present  to  accomit  for  them.  At  this  moment  some- 
thing white  appeared,  touching  my  hair,  and  fell  on  the  floor.  It  was  a 
letter.  I  picked  it  up.  It  was  addressed  to  myself.  M.  and  Madamo 
Coulomb  were  sitting  near  me  and  in  front  of  me.  I  had  observed  no  motion 
on  their  part  which  could  account  for  the  appearance  of  the  letter.  Examin- 
ing the  ceiling  as  I  stood  I  could  detect  no  flaw  ;  it  appeared  intact.  On 
opening  the  letter,  I  found  it  referred  to  the  conversation  which  had  jusc 
taken  place.     I  transcribe  the  words  : — 

"  Because  the  existing  cause  of  to-day  foretells  the  effect  of  to-morrow 
—a  bud  assures  us  beforehand  the  full-blown  rose  of  to-morrow  ;  on  seeing 
a  fine  field  of  com  in  which  are  buried  eggs  of  locusts,  we  are  to  foresee  that 
that  com  will  never  enter  the  granary  ;  by  the  appearance  of  consumptive 
fiither  and  scrofulous  mother  a  sickly  child  can  be  foretold,  "X^o^  ^\  ^^^^ 
^!tase^  which  bring  to  ua  these  eifects,  have  in  their  turn  \^«\x  ^ftecVA  >i\\«wv- 
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hjj^.tftib^i  ::.  \:ji  -Xf-i*--.  v  ".l-t  v."i'jt  T»i'r"js7''Ji  .•!.    '  iLe  *c*r  begsming  at  the 

t//  Jt.  wu  ^.  hf:n*A  'A  ir::.^!I  ^f'AZLA  Tt-L  Fjjac>es  r-&rveen  them.  Tlieae  spaoet 
irtr*:  ?,"'3'i  w>.;i  l/Iv.Lh  'f  w-y.'L  »':'.:-  iL'.nAr  v.  keep  them  in  place.  Fut 
'A  iiiik  ji4''fXdr  liiii^i  ?>!r^ri  v/nj^i  '/'j*.  '^n  t}.e  v*;*  <A  the  large  beam  andbetveen 
tiro  fefiiaUcr  one*,  v^  tli^t  &  letter  oouid  be  inferted  a&d  lie  flat  an  the  top  of 
th<;  Ur/e  U;aii/j.  Round  the  letter  vu  nrice  ]i«ued  a  pieee  of  thread  <rf  the 
a3U/i<;  'y/lour  m  the  ceiiing.  ^>ne  end  of  the  thread  remained  looae  on  the 
l^rtt^ff  the  ot)ier  end  vu  in  the  h'und  of  a  person  outside  the  room.  Hie 
thn^vl  mi  from  t)ie  letter.  c!<.«Be  t/^  the  ceiling,  passed  outaide  and  hnn^ 
down.  I  wa»  nittinf^  under  the  main  beam.  The  subject  of  oonvenatioii 
was  l<9f]  up  U/,  and  at  the  iziren  signal  ^a  call  to  the  dog)  the  confederate  in 
the  vet an'lah  >>eyond  pullefl  the  tlirea^l  and  the  letter  felL  The  confederate 
drew  t)ie  tlirea^l  entirely  away  and  left  the  spot.  The  crevice  for  the 
lett4;r  mij^ht,  in  a  few  moments,  hare  been  stopped  up  and  covered  with 
dust,  If/  tliat  no  aperture  whatever  appeared  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
c;ilinj(. 


'Vhn  coiling  of  Mad;inie  Blavatsky's  sitting-room  was  constructed  in 
ih';  8iini<;  way  as  the  one  hero  described,  and  would,  therefore,  be  suited 
htr  tho  <n:<:nrrii\u:ii  of  similar  phenomena,  l^esides  the  letter  received 
hy  Mr.  Kz«;kiel,  the  letter  mentioned  in  Appendix  V.  also  fell  in  this 
HKini.  1  <*xaniine<I  tlie  In^am,  and  oljscr\'ed  a  crevice  well  suited  for  the 
pHMliirlion  of  the  phenomenon  ;  this  crevice  was  still  in  existence  when 
1  h^ft  MadniH. 

In  (;onnection  with  phenomenal  incidents  various  envelopes  have 
been  shown  to  nie  by  Theosophists  which  were  supposed  to  have  been 
roniplef^'ly  fust<*n(Hl,  but  from  all  of  these  the  contents  might  have  been 
in  my  opinion  even  more  easily  abstracted  than  from  the  sealed 
envelope  deH(!ril>e(l  in  detail  in  Appendix  V.,  which  presented  clear 
tniees  of  having  lM*en  surreptitiously  opened  by  the  withdrawal  of  the 
ri^ht  Hup,  which  hiul  just  escaped  being  securely  held,  if  held  at  all, 
liy  lilt*  wax.  In  llie  <'iise  of  one  large  sealed  envelope  shown  to  me  by 
a  prominiMil.  native  Theosophist,  the  wax  held  the  upper  and  lower 
(laps  only,  ainl  hnnlly  came  within  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  the  side 
MapM  ;  (III*  iTiiiiipIin^  suggested  that  the  right  flap  here  also  had  been 
witlHlrnwn. 

AfliM'    M (If lame   IMavatsky\s   departure  for  Europe   the   Mahatma 

riimmtniirafioiiM     with  tlu*  two   exceptions  already  mentioned — were 

itinil,  not    in   Mu*  Shrints  but  in  various  other  places  about  the  house, 

lelly  (he  odiee  n>oni.     Th<>  accounts  of  many  cases  of  this  kind  were 

bliNJied   in  our   First  lU^port.     I  made  careful  inquiries  conceming 
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till  of  them,  and  found  that  in  every  instance  the  letter  might  have  been 
easily  placed  by  Mr.  Damodar. 

In  one  case  mentioned  by  Mr.  Babajee,  where  he  found  a  letter  upon 
lus  desk  in  the  office-room,  he  wrote  : — 

"  On  approaching  my  desk,  I  saw  diatinctly  an  envelope  and  paper 
forming  themselves. **  In  his  account  to  me,  however,  he  says  only  that 
f*  the  letter  appeared  to  increase  in  size  as  he  approached  his  desk  " ! 

There  are,  I  think,  only  two  instances  among  those  given  in  our 
Pirst  Report,  where  the  wodua  opei'andi,  if  Mr.  Damodar  were  the 
agent,  will  not  be  obvious,  and  I  shall  briefly  describe  these. 

Our  evidence  for  them  is  an  account  written  by  Mr.  Babajee  and 
forwarded  through  Dr.  Hartmann  to  Mr.  Myers  for  the  Committee, 
and  after  what  I  have  said  as  to  the  value  of  Mr.  Babajee's  evidence,  it 
may  seem  unnecessary  to  investigate  them  further.  Still,  as  they  seem 
to  me — the  second  especially — ^to  form  an  interesting  sample  of  the 
kind  of  evidence  which  is  apparently  thought  at  the  headquarters  of 
the  Theosophical  Society  to  be  valuable,  I  will  give  them.  The  first  fe 
as  follows : — 

**0n  or  about  the  1st  August,  1884, 1  was  examining  whether  the  wrap- 
pen  addressed  to  subscribers  (to  The  Theosaphist)  were  correct,  sitting  in  the 
n>om  next  to  our  ofiice-room  ;  on  a  large  camp  table  wore  spread  the 
iddressed  wrappers.  With  some  noise  fell  a  heavy  packet  (with  a  covering 
letter  to  me)  on  the  wrappers.  The  letter  contained  some  wholesome  and 
timdy  advice  to  me,  and  directed  me  to  hand  over  the  packet  to  Mr.  St. 
George  Ldme-Fox.  I  accordingly  gave  it,  and  found  that  in  the  packet  was  a 
Chinese  envelope  and  letter  addressed  both  to  Dr.  F.  Hartmann  and  to  Mr. 
Lane-Fox.  When  the  packet  fell  on  my  table,  there  was  nobody  then  in  the 
toom  or  in  the  office-room.  I  was  alone.  The  letter  and  contents  were  in 
the  well-known  handwritings  of  Mahatma  Koot  Hoonii  and  of  B.D.S." 

I  found  from  Mr.  Babajee  that  Mr.  Damodar  was  reclining  on  a 
couch  outside  the  office-room,  and  adjoining  its  door.  Mr.  Babajee  was 
fitting  with  his  back  turned  partly  towards  the  direction  of  the  spot 
occupied  by  Mr.  Damodar,  in  such  a  position  that  no  movement  of 
Mr.  Damodar's  need  have  been  observed  by  him.  The  two  rooms  are 
dirided  by  a  partition  about  seven  feet  high,  the  lower  part  o  which 
is  zinc,  the  upper  part  being  formed  of  wire  trellis-work.  The  rooms 
are  twice  as  high  as  the  partition.  An  object  might  easily  be  thrown 
from  the  office-room  entrance  so  as  to  fall  on  the  table. 

The  other  case  is  the  following  : — 

"M.  R.    Ry.  G.  Sre^ivas    Row   Garu,  Sule  Registrar   of  Cumbum, 
Kuniool  District,  India,  wrote  a  letter,  dated  16th  January,  1884,  to  th^ 
address  of  jy&modAr,  who  gave  it  to  me  for  reply.    Early  in  \.\\^  tCLOTivYfta,,  ^V» 
M.m.,  I  arranged  all  the  papers  to  be  answered  on  m^  deaV^  -vVOx  Wa^, 
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nobody  ever  interferes.  I  put  this  letter  of  Sreenivas  Row  in  a  prominent 
place  on  the  table,  and  then  after  locking  the  oftice-room  and  taking  the  key 
with  myself,  I  went  out  to  take  a  bath  ;  at  about  8  a.m.  I  returned  and 
opened  the  office  door  ;  on  approaching  my  table,  whaUdo  I  find  ?  Endorse- 
ment on  Sreenivas  Row's  letter  in  blue  pencil,  in  the  handwriting  of 
Mahatma  K.H.,  ordering  me  to  answer  the  letter.  There  is  not  the  least 
possibility  of  doubt  in  this  case." 

After  reading  this,  what  was  my  surprise  to  find  that  the  room 
wliich  I  have  just  described,  next  to  the  office-room,  and  divided  from 
it  only  by  the  partition  reaching '  half-way  to  the  ceiling,  was  never 
locked,  and  that  there  is  no  lock  to  the  door,  while  a  child  might  climb 
from  the  table  over  the  partition  into  the  office- room  !  Truly  "there  is 
not  the  least  possibility  of  doubt  in  this  case  "  that  the  phenomenon 
might  have  been  produced  by  normal  means. 

Various  other  letter-phenomena  which  were  mentioned  in  our  First 
Report,  had  occurred  at  the  headquarters  in  Bombay.  Several  letters 
had  fallen  in  the  guest-chamber,  which  adjoined  Madame  Blavatskv's 
bedroom,  in  Crow's  Nest  Bungalow.  Among  these  were  the  phenomena 
recounted  by  Professor  Smith,  Mr.  Shroff,  and  Mr.  Bal  Xilaji  Pitale 
(see  "Hints  on  Esoteric  Theosophy"),  and  that  described  by  Mr. 
Sinnett  in  "  The  Occult  World,"  fourth  edition,  p.  120.  The  ceiling  of 
tliis  room  is  boarded,  not  plastered ;  and  the  remark  which  we  made 
in  our  First  Report,  that  all  accounts  of  letters  falling  in  such 
places  must  be  regarded  with  suspicion,  I  found  to  be  quite  jastified. 
In  Mr.  Shrofifs  account  it  is  stated  that  the  wooden  ceiling  of  tlie 
room  was  perfectly  intact.  Mr.  Shroff  informed  me  that  the  account 
was  drawn  up  in  tlie  first  instance  by  himself,  and  tlipt  afterwards 
some  passages  were  added  and  alterations  made  at  the  suggestion 
of  others  present.  He  did  not  appear  to  liave  made  any  "examination''; 
he  said  that  he  had  "  looked  up  at  the  ceiling,"  that  he  had  been  poa- 
tive  beforehand  about  the  genuineness  of  the  phenomena,  and  that  he 
did  not  care  to  scrutinise  with  the  eye  of  a  critic. 

M.  Coulomb  asserted,  before  I  went  to  Bombay,  that  in  a  garret 
above  tliis  room  a  trap  was  fixed  with  a  string  running  from  it  into 
another  room.  The  letter  was  placed  in  the  trap  just  above  one  of  the 
interstices  between  the  boards  of  the  ceiling,  and  on  a  given  signal,  the 
string  was  pulled  and  the  letter  fell.  On  one  occasion,  when  Judge 
Oadgill  was  present,  the  trap  would  not  work,  and  M.  Coulomb 
had  himself  ascended  tlie  garret  and  pushed  the  letter  down.  He 
described  the  garret  particularly,  the  entrance  to  whicli  is  throngh  a 
trap-door  in  the  ceiling  of  Madame  Blavatsky's  bedroom.  The  trap,  be 
asserted,  was  taken  away  when  Judge  Gadgill  desired  to  inspect  the 
garret     The  case  where  Judge  Gadgill  was  present  is  mentioned  by 
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lel  Olcott  in  his  deposition,  but  as  there  given,  is  likely  to  bo  very 
wading.     He  said  : — 

Judge  Gadgill,  and  one  or  two  others,  knowing  that  they  had  to  deal 
some  very  difficult  sceptics  at  Baroda,  who  would  demand  if  they  had 
I  the  precaution  to  examine  the  premises  and  see  if  the  letter  could 
been  delivered  by  any  mechanical  device,  thereupon  made  a  search  of 
lace,  and  even  got  a  ladder  and  went  upon  the  tiled  roof.  He  will  tell 
hat  the  examination  made  then,  and  a  subsequent  and  more  careful  one, 
1  was  made  in  my  own  presence  and  with  my  assistance — for  I  held  the 
X — left  no  ground  for  suspicion  of  bad  faith." 

^ow  the  tiled  roof  spoken  of  was  above  the  garret,  and  there  is  not 
lightest  trace  of  any  suspicious  circumstance  discoverable  from 
>.  Moreover,  part  of  the  hill  very  closely  adjoins  the  bungalow,  so 
it  is  but  a  short  step  from  the  bank  to  the  tiled  roof,  and,  to  speak 
tting  a  ladder  and  going  upon  the  tiled  roof  is  quite  as  absurd  as 
eak  of  getting  a  ladder  and  going  upon  the  sofa. 
Lccording  to  M.  Coulomb,  when  Mr.  Gadgill  requested  to  examine 
garret  Madame  Blavatsky  ordered  the  only  available  ladder  to  be 
?n,  so  that  Mr.  Gadgill  was  unable  to  examine  the  garret  at  the 
;  and  before  he  made  his  '^  subsequent  &nd  more  careful "  exami- 
»n,  having  obtained  a  ladder  for  the  purpose,  M.  Coulomb  had 
ved  the  trap,  filled  the  interstices  with  bits  of  bamboo  and  stick 
dust,  and  endeavoured  to  make  the  garret  look  as  though  it  had 
entirely  undisturbed  for  a  long  time. 

tfter  my  return  from  Bombay,  Colonel  Olcott  gave  me  another 
mt  of  the  incident,*  in  which  he  said  that  he  was  not  at  Bombay 
.  the  letter  fell ;  that  he  was  told  that  Judge  Gadgill  went  on  the 
roof  ;  that  it  was  a  week  or  so  later  when  Judge  Gadgill  examined 
arret ;  that  he  (Colonel  Olcott)  held  the  ladder  to  steady  it,  as  it 
)laced  on  a  table  to  enable  the  trap-door  to  be  reached,  and  that  he 
Judge  Gadgill  to  first  look  at  the  joinings  of  the  boards  and  see  if 
were  not  choked  with  cobwebs,  dust,  <kc.,  thus  showing  that  they 

Another  statement  made  by  Colonel  Olcott  in  his  deposition  concerning 
bove  incident  is  worthy  of  remark.  He  said :  "  One  of  those  present 
nly  called  attention  to  a  collection  of  vapour  that  had  that  instant 
red  in  the  air  up  towards  the  comer  of  the  room ;  and  all  present,  looking, 
lis  take  the  fonn  of  a  letter."  The  letter  which  fell  was  addressed,  "  To 
iram  and  Others,"  according  to  the  account  given  to  me  by  Mr.  Tookaram 
.  himself  ( **  merchant  and  comnussion-agent,  and  the  active  member 
ng  at  the  Homoeopathic  Charitable  Dispensary  established  at  Bombay 

the  auspices  of  the  Theosophical  Society,  and  practising  mesmerism  in 
•ative  branch  both  at  home  and  at  the  dbpensary").  Concerning  the  fall 
!  letter,  Mr.  Tookaram  states :  "  The  grandson  of  lyalu  Naidu  said  he 

Hash  of  light  near  the  ceiling,  which  contracted  into  a  letter,  and  fell 
ing  on  the  floor.     I  saw  the  letter  just  as  it  struck  the  floor." 
>w  a  little  dust  can  blind  one's  eyes  ! 


•  •  « 

'/a  t  r«rt '//  fT'- ■  J//:. ':  «■' J  =  /^  4/  /  -  -j  ni*>:  J  v  m .'  •,  )i  M-  C'.- - 1 '  'J-'j'-^  CrtAi-'id  cesor:  j- 
tj'/fi  ;::t  •//  "/.'.  .i:.":  ;;.«•  \!,\\  he  -**■■;  fA::.;liar  '=^:h  i:.  >>—*•  of  tLr 
i ri Nr f.-X\*.".%\u  t  h *; '. i- ; . . /. ;^  » «: f «:  o J>-;.  :  o* .'i ':r-.  JiAfl  *■  ■.  id-ri.: It  'i-HtI.  c4r*f:i-y 
fili'yi  ujf.Ii  J/jt,:-.  /,t  <tj':k  Jiii'l  'iu-.t,  ai.fJ  I  dropf-«i  •-rv*'r»i  j:rc«  of 
\f^ui\f/*»  lAhJ'li  I  fourj'J  i.'i  th'r  ^:%rr*ii, 'AiA  vhich  v#-r?-  tuore  than  a 
i\HikrU'.r  '/f  ;&/i  irj';Ji  tlii'k,  »}jrouj^}j  ori«i  of  the  intt-rstiwrs.  A  copv  of  our 
l'rt*f.»'.*'tlinfjn  ifji;(}jt  i:sf:i\y  }iAvo  ^-»*-'rii  pu.shed  through,  and  intersucw 
wi'T*'.  lAiiuAy  \]>.i],\ii  in  tli«;  r:«rjlifj;v  froiij  Wow.  I  wa-s  unfortmiately 
ijiiat«l<;  ».//  w<;  Jwlfi^f.  (tty\i(i\\  )iiriiv?]f,  but  after  my  examination  of  the 
rtfttu  I  f''Jt  tJi;il  )ir'#:oijJrl  pn^l^Uy  liuvc  add<^  little  important  ovidencf. 

TJi'-nj  wiT'f  ii.\hif  jimlaiicf.'H  of  olij*x-ts  falling  in  a  room  roofed  by  a 
r:<*iliii^  rlotJi,  whir.-li  w/iM^K-frupifrd  by  Colonel  Olcott  in  another  house;  one 
of  lJi<'H«!  /from  "  IliiiiH  on  Fiv^tf-ric  Th#«sophy  '*;  was  given  in  our  First 
It'-jHirl..  I  t\\i\  fiot  M-«  tliJK  rr>om,  but  Colonel  Olcott,  in  reply  to  my 
ififjutiii'M,  jiiforrii'rd  u\tz  (Jial  no  frxarui nation  of  the  ceiling-cloth  was  made, 
NO  thai.  M/uliifiM:  (/oii]r)ifi)»'H  Htuteiiiciit  that  the  card  which  came  fluttering 
flown  wfih  jMiHhcfl  fi'oni  Ht>ovf;  througli  a  slit  mtide  in  the  ceiling-cloth  is 
vt-ry  probably  rorr«*i;t. 

hut  «•»»!< ■;!  harl  o^'CMirnrd,   not  only  of  the   appearance,  but  of  the 
iliiiiL|ijii'aranfn  of  \o\.Um'h.     ilh'u'i  among  these  was  the  disappearance  of    i 
Ui«!  ytuVvl  in  Uio    Vtuja  ciih*'.     Tliis  incident  is  describe<l  in  "Hints on 
l''iMot*TJ«'  ThfoHojiliy."     It  was  allfg(*<l  tliat  a  letter  was  conveyed  by  a 
Mnhafnia  from  Mr.  K^liiitf>ii  on  tlio  KU'amsliip  f>4/a,  between  Colombo 
anil  Adfn,  l^i  iMadaim*  ItlavatHky  at  ]^)in1jay,  and  again  from  Bombay 
to    MiH.  (MM'doii   at  llowrah.      It  is  clear  from    the  account   of  this 
omirrrnrp,  ax  wr  pointrd  out  in  our  First  Report,  that  there  was  no 
piijof  whiilovrr  of  iilnitity  ln'twocn  tho  lettt»r  n»ceived  at  Bombay  and 
that  nIuiwii  on  lhf«  IVyrr.    The  fall  of  tlio  letter  in  Bombay  is  somewhat 
Ntnin^ely  (h'Ht'ribtMl  in  <lii«  foHowing  rortificato.  (See  "  Hints  on  Elsoteric 
The^isonhy.") 

•*AI  H  p.ni.  (lliHubay  tinuOi  '»n  Friday,  the  24th  Mnivh,  1882,  we  were 
NpfudinK  *'("'  lii"**  ^ilh  ^^ulunlo  HluvatMky  in  the  r«H>m  as  the  wind  was 
blnwiuK  piiworfull.v  nutNido.  ^bulalUl*  told  uh  that  she  felt  tlint  something 
wnulil  oi'rur.  The  wtioh*  |»<irty,  ctmHiHting  of  7  persons,  then  adjourned 
on  the  terrneo,  niid  within  a  few  niiiiuteM  ii ft er  our  being  there  we  saw  a 
loiter  dntp  iin  if  fi^mi  under  the  nmf  almve.  Sonic  of  us  saw  the  letter 
«-ouiiuK  Nliinlin^  fmni  one  dinniion  and  diMp  tpiito  op]M^ito  to  where  it  came 
fi-vau.     The  letter,  on  iH'iuj;  openinU  was  found  to  contain  a  closed  enrelope 
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to  the  address  of  Mrs.  Gordon,  Howrah  ;  on  the  reverse  side  were  three 

crosses  ftt  i^  pencil.    The  envelope  was  of  bluish  colour  and  thin.    The  open 

letter  written  in  red  pencil  contained    certain    instructions    to   Madame 

Blavatsky,  and  accordingly  she  put  the  envelope,  together  with  three  visiting 

cards,  and  strung  them  all  with  a  blue  thread  of  silk  and  put  the  packet  as 

directed  on    a  bookcase,  and   within  5  minutes  after  it  was  put  there  it 

eva]K>rated,  to  our  no  small  surprise. 

"  K.  M.  Shroff, 
**  Vice-President  Bombay  T.  8. 

**GwALA  K.  Deb,  F.T.S. 

'*  Damodar  K.  Mavalankar,  F.T.S. 

**Martandrew  B.   Nagnath,  F.T.S. 

**DorabH.  Bharucha,  F.T.S. 

"  Bhavani  Shankar,  F.T.S." 

''  The  packet  was  taken  away  from  the  bookcase  at  21  minutes  past  8 

p.m.  (9,  Madras  time).     A  letter  from  Mr.   Eglinton  to  myself  was  also 

received  by  me.     In  it  he  confesses  to  a  finu  belief  in  the  *  Brothers.'  Speaks 

i}t  Koot  Hoomi    having  visited  him   two  nights  ago  (the  22nd)  on    the 

^^^"'  ^'  "  H.  P.  Blavatsky." 

Mr.  Martandrao  B.  Nagnath  and  Mr.  Bhavani  Shankar,  whom  I 
questioned  at  Madras,  could  give  but  little  additional  information. 
Mr.  Martandrao  said  that  he  first  saw  the  letter  in  the  air  at  about 
10  feet  from  the  floor.  Mr.  Bhavani  (concerning  whom  see  p.  261  and 
Appendix  IX.)  said  that  he  first  saw  the  letter  as  it  struck  the  floor  of 
the  verandah,  that  it  contained  an  enclosure  to  Madame  Blavatsky 
beginning  "  Old  woman  get  up,"  and  ordering  her  to  get  some  cards 
of  her  own,  and  sew  them  up  with  the  letter  with  green  thread,  and 
put  the  packet  on  the  top  of  a  large  cupboard  ;  that  the  packet  was 
placed  there  as  directed,  and  in  about  one  minute  afterwards  it  had 
disappeared.  Mr.  Shroff,  whom  I  saw  in  Bombay,  was  unable  at  fii*st 
to  recollect  the  incident  at  all,  and  when  he  did  recollect  it,  was  unable 
to  give  me  any  details. 

Mr.  Dorab  H.  Bharucha,*  medical  student,  whom  I  also  saw  in 
Bombay,  said,  in  reply  to  my  inquiries,  that  he  saw  the  letter  in  the  air, 
that  when  he  first  saw  the  letter  it  was  close  to  the  branches  of  a 
neighbouring  tree,  and  that  it  came  in  such  a  way  that  it  might  have 
been  thrown  from  the  tree.  It  should  be  noticed  that  no  opportunity 
was  given  to  any  of  the  witnesses  to  place  any  test  marks  on  the  packet.* 

*  It  is  the  more  important  to  notice  this,  because  in  describing  the  incident 
in  "  The  Occult  World,"  4th  ed.,  p.  132,  Mr.  Sinnett  says  the  cards  were  "written 
on  by  them  at  the  time,"  an  expression  which  certainly  suggests  that  some  one 
besides  Madame  Blavatsky  had  written  on  them.  That  this  was  not  the  case 
may  be  inferred  from  the  above  accounts.  Moreover,  Mrs.  Gordon  describes  the 
writing  on  the  cards  received  at  HowTali,  but  makes  no  allusion  to  any  except 
that  of  Madame  Blavatsky  and  Mahatmas  Koot  Hoomi  and  M.,  ho  that  if 
others  did  write  on  them  at  Bombay  there  was  a  want  of  correspondence  between 
^e  cards  seen  at  Bombay,  and  those  seen  at  Howrah. 
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It  was  to  Madame  Blavatsky  hei'self  that  the  instructions  were  girpii 
ill  *Hhe  open  letter  written  in  reel  pencil/'  Mr.  Bharucha  has  given  me 
further  details  which  throw  some  light  upon  the  evaporatioa  of  the 
packet.     The  whole   party  entered  Madame  Blavatsky's  sitting-nMim 
after  the  letter  was  taken  up  ;  and  when  Madame  Bla>'at5ky  had  ful- 
filled her  (own)  instructions,  and  placed  the  packet  on  the  bookcaie, 
the  whole  paHy  left  the  room.     Several  minutes   elapsed  before  the^ 
returned  to  the  i-oom,  and  when   they   returned   the  packet  had  du-  \ 
appeared.     Mr.  Bharucha  described  the  position  of  the  bookcase  vliei«  \ 
the  letter  was  placed,  giving  me  a  pencil  sketch  of  the  room.     He  did 
not  know  that  any  opening  existed  on  that  side  of  the  room  where  the  - 
bookcase  was  situated,  and  was  unaware  that  the  bookcase  stood  im-  • 
mediately  in  front  of  a  double  venetianed  door,  which  communicatet 
with  a  sort  of  alley,  part  of  wliich  forme<l  Babula's  room.     That  this 
M'os  so  I  had  ascertained  by  my  own  examination  of  the  room  at  Crow's 
Nest  Bungalow.     Probably  the  top  portion  of  the  venetianed  door  msy  j 
have  been  by  some  means  concealed  from  view.     M.  Coulomb  asserts 
that  it  was  hidden  by  a  piece  of  cai*peting,  and  this  would  account  for 
Mr.  Bharucha's  not  noticing  it.     The  Venetian  spaces  of  this  door  are 
very  wide  and  allow  the  hand  and  most  of  the  forearm  to  be  thrust 
through.  I  presume,  therefore,  that  the  evaporation  which  astonished  the 
witnesses — I  should  perhaps  say  the   non-witnesses — was  due  not  sa 
much  to  the  volatile   nature  of  the  packet  itself,  as  to  the  protnisile 
capacity  of  Babula's  hand.      As  to  the  fall  of  what  purported  to  be  the 
same  letter  at  Ilowmh,  in  the  presence  of  Colonel  Olcott  and  Colonel 
and   Mrs.    Ciordon,   in   the  room  which  had  been  occupied  by   Mr. 
Eglinton,  it  may  of  coui'se  have  been  accomplished  by  a  confederate, 
in  one  of  the  ways  already  descriWd. 

Other  iustiinces  of  "  phenomenal ''  lett<*rs  will  lie  found  mentioned  in 
Api>endices  XIL,  XI II.  and  XI Y.  It  remains  only  to  add  here  that  iii 
those  cases  where  the  immediately  previous  subject  of  conversation  was 
referred  to  in  the  Mahatma  comnmnication,  there  is  no  difBcultr  in 
supposin.ij  that  the  special  topic  wjus  UhI  up  to  by  Madame  Blavatsky. 

*'  Tin:   OcciLT   World  "   Piikxomexa. 

Thep]ieiiomeiiadescril)edby  Mr.  Sinuettin  "Tlie  Occult  World" now 
demand  consideration.  And  first  I  .sliall  deal  with  several  cases 
selected  by  ^Ir.  Sinnett  in  Ins  deposition  to  the  Committee,  as  these 
wei-e  presumably  tliought  by  him  to  l>e  of  special  importance.  The  first 
case  descrilxHl  by  Mr.  Sinnett  to  the  Committee  was  that  of  a  letter 
wliich  lie  had  written  to  Koot  Iloomi. 

**  Having  completeil  the  note,  I  put  it  into  an  envelope,  and  took  it  to 
3fAdame  Blavatsky,  who  waaaittm*^  \\\W\<i  <VCTCK\\v%-TQw«vH;\!^v\Bs^'m'4ft.  V 
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said  to  her,  *  Will  you  get  that  taken,  if  you  can,  and  get  me  an  answer  ? ' 
She  put  the  letter  into  her  x>ocket,  and  rose  to  go  to  her  room.     All  thir 
windows  were  open,  as  is  usual  in  India.     As  she  passed  out  I  walked  to 
the  drawing-room  door.     She  was  out  of  my  sight  but  for  an  instant  of  time^ 
when  she  cried  out,  *  Oh,  he  has  taken  it  from  me  now.'    I  will  undertake 
to  say  that  sho  was  not  out  of  my  sight  for  10  seconds.     Having  uttered 
that  exclamation,  she  returned  to  the  drawing-room,  and  we  tlien  proceeded 
together  to  my  odice  at  the  back  of  my  house.     I  went  on  with  what  I  waa 
doing,  and  she  simply  lay  on  the  sofa  in  my  full  view.     She  remained  there^ 
perha]>s,   for   between  5  or  10  minutes,  when,   suddenly  lifting  her  head 
from  the  pillow,  she  pointed  to  it  and  said,  *  There  is  your  letter.*    I  should 
mention,  as  a  little  fact  which  may  bear  upon  occult  physics,  that  the  moment 
before  I  distinctly  heard  a  peculiar  rusliing  sound  through  the  air.     It  was,  I 
think,  the  only  occasion  on  which  I  had  heard  such  a  sound,  and  she  asked 
me  afterwards  if  I  had  heard  it.     Tlie  letter  lay  on  the  pillow,  the  name 
wliich  I  had  Avritten  on  the  envelope  being  scratched  out,  and  my  own  name 
written  immediately  above  it.     The  envelope  was  unopened,  and  in  precisely 
the  same  state,  with  the  difference  I  have  mentioned,  as  when  I  gave  it  to 
Madame  Blavatsky.     I  cut  the  envelope  open,  and  found  inside  an  answer 
to  the  question  which  I  had  asked  the  Mahatma." 

From  this  account  it  appears  that  Madame  Blavatsky  was  not  out 
of  Mr.  8innett's  siglit  for  ten  seconds^  but  in  the  account  given  in 
'•The  Occult  World"  (pp.  96-97)  Mr.  Sinnett  undertakes  to  say  only  that 
she  had  not  been  away  to  her  own  room  thirty  seconds,  admitting  that 
she  was  also  out  of  his  sight  for  a  mimUe  or  two  in  Mrs,  Sinnett's  room. 
After  this  I  cannot  feel  certain  that  Madame  Blavatsky  may  not  have- 
been  absent  in  her  own  room  considerably  more  than  30  seconds,  nor 
do  I  feel  certain  that  Madame  Blavatsky  may  not  have  retired  to  somr^ 
other  room  during  the  interval  of  "  a  few  minutes "  which  Mr. 
.Sinnett  assigns  to  her  conversation  with  Mrs.  Sinnett  in  the  adjoining 
room.  Even  apart  from  this  uncertainty,  I  cannot  attach  any  impor- 
tance to  the  case  after  finding  that  on  my  second  trial  I  could  open  a 
firmly  closed  oixiinary  adhesive  envelope  under  such  conditions  as  are 
descnbed  by  Mr.  Sinnett,  read  the  enclosed  note  and  reply  to  it,  the 
question  and  the  reply  being  as  long  as  those  of  Mr.  Sinnett^s,  and 
re-close  the  envelope,  leaving  it  apparently  in  the  same  condition  as 
before,  in  one  minute  ;  and  it  appears  to  me  quite  possible  that  Madame 
Blavatsky,  with  her  probably  superior  skill  and  practice,  might  have 
easily  performed  the  task  in  30  seconds.  I  do  not  suppose  that  Mr. 
Sinnett  would  wish  to  maintain  that  the  "peculiar  rushing  sound 
through  the  air  "  could  not  have  been  produced  by  ordinary  means  at 
the  disposal  of  Madame  Blavatsky. 

The  next  case  mentioned  by  Mr.  Sinnett  was  the  fall  of  a  letter  in 
the  guest-room  at  Crow's  Nest  Bungalow,  and  is  thus  described  in  his 
deposition. 
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**  I  had  been  expecting  a  letter  froniKoot  Hoomi,  but  on  uy  nrrivil  at 
Bombay  I  did  not  find  one  awaiting  me  at  tlie  lieadquarters  of  tlie  Theo- 
sophical  Society  there.  I  had  written,  asking  him  several  questions.  I  had 
got  in  late  at  night,  and  on  the  following  morning  I  was  walking  about  the 
verandali  talking  to  Madame  Blavatsky.  Wo  went  into  a  room  which  I  had 
occupied  as  a  bedixxnn  during  the  night — a  big  room,  with  a  large  table  in  the 
middle  of  it.  I  sat  down  while  we  wei*e  talking,  and  she  occupied  another 
chair  at  a  considei-able  distance  from  me.  I  said,  '  Why  on  earth  liave  I 
not  liad  a  letter  in  answer  to  mine  ? '  She  replied,  *  Perhaps  he  will  send  it 
to  you.  Try  to  exercise  your  will-power ;  try  to  appeal  to  him.  Ask  him 
to  send  it  to  you.*  I  retorted,  '  No,  I  will  wait  his  time  ;  he  will  send  sooner 
or  later,  no  doubt.'  At  that  moment  a  packet  fell  before  me  on  tlie  ta^le. 
It  was  a  large  envelope  C(mtaining  at  least  30  pages  of  manuscript — heavy 
draft  paper.  The  packet  only  came  into  view  a  few  feet — ^two  perhaps- 
Above  the  table,  though  I  do  not  attach  mdch  importance  to  the  precise 
distance,  as  in  a  case  of  that  soi*t  the  eye  cannot  bo  certain  to  a  foot.  The 
room  was  brilliantly  light,  this  being  in  the  morning. 

Mr.  Gukney  :  Did  Madame  Blavatsky  know  that  you  liad  written 
A  letter  and  were  expecting  an  answer,  before  this  conversation  with  her  J 

Mr.  Sinnett  :  Certainly  ;  but  the  point  to  which  I  attach  imi>ortano6  in 
this  case  is  tliat  tlie  tiling  happened  in  broad  daylight  in  a  room  which  I  had 
myself  occupied  the  previous  night,  and  which  I  had  been  in  and  out  of 
during  tlie  whole  of  the  morning.  Everything  occurred  fully  before  my  eyefc 
It  is  impossible  that  Madame  Blavatsky  could  have  thrown  the  letter  with 
lierhand.  All  the  circumstances  are  incomimtible  witli  that.  I  was  not 
writing  at  the  time,  but  talking  to  her,  so  that  the  idea  that  she  could  have 
thrown  the  letter  is  simply  preposterous.     (See  *•  Tlie  Occult  World,"  p.  120.) 

It  might  be  suggested  that  the  remarks  made  by  Madame  Blavatsky 
were  calculated  to  render  this  phenomenon  more  striking  than  it 
Actually  was  if  Mr.  Sinnett  could  have  >>een  prevailed  upon  to  "  exercise 
liis  will  power,"  and  it  is  to  be  inferred  from  Mr.  Sinnett's  accounts  that 
he  made  no  examination  whatever  of  the  ceiling  either  f  ix>m  the  room 
below  or  from  the  garret  above.  According  to  M.  Coulomb  the  packet  had 
been  arranged  in  the  trap  in  the  garret  before  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Sinnett 
on  the  previous  evening,  but  as  Mr.  Sinnett  was  late  in  ai'riving,  the 
phenomenon  was  deferred  until  the  following  morning.  The  room  where 
the  letter  fell  has  already  been  described  (p.  1*54),  and  tlie  incident  needs 
no  further  comment. 

The  third  case  was  that  of  a  sealed  envelope,  a  case  which  Mr. 
8innett  seems  to  have  regarded  as  "quite  complete,"  in  his  deposi- 
tion to  the  Committee.  (Sec  **  The  Occult  World,"  pp.  95-96.)  This 
envelope,  which  contained  a  letter  for  the  Brothers,  and  which 
Mr.  Sinnett,  after  gumming  and  sealing,  had  given  to  Madame  Blavatskyj 
was  in  Madame  Blavatsky's  possession  for  several  hours,  and  when  it  was 
returned  to  Mr.  Sinnett,  he  found  it  "absolutely  intact,  its  very  complete 
fastenings  lia>-ing  remained  ^ust  as» "  \\ci  Wd  wxT^jai^^id  tVvewv,     Catting 
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the  envelope  open,  Mr.  Sinnett  found  inside,  not  only  the  letter  it  had 
previously  contained,  but  also  another,  from  Koot  Hoomi.  Mr.  Sinnett 
showed  nie  the  envelope.  The  fastenings  were  not  by  any  means 
what  I  should  call  complete  ;  so  far  was  this  from  being  the  case,  that 
owing  to  the  length  of  the  flap,  which  was  only  sealed  at  its  lower 
extremity,  the  letter  might  have  been  abstracted,  and  re-inserted  with 
other  letters,  without  even  steaming  the  envelope,  or  loosening  the 
adhesion  of  the  gum  by  any  other  process ;  and  if  the  gum  had  been 
loosened,  say  by  careful  steaming,  the  abstraction  and  re-insertion  would 
have  been  superlatively  easy. 

The  last  case  given  by  Mr.  Sinnett  in  his  deposition  to  the  Com- 
mittee,  and    emphasised  by    him    as   a    "phenomenal    test,"   is  the 
alleged  instantaneous    transportation   of    a    piece    of  plasler    'plaque 
from  Bombay  to  Allahabad.    ("The  Occult  World,"  pp.  126-131.)     The 
important  facts  are  briefly  these.     Colonel  Olcott,  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Bhavani  Rao  (now  Inspector  of  the  N.W.  TheosophicaJ  branches),  was 
on  his  way  from  Bombay  to  Calcutta,  and  was  staying  with  Mr.  Sinnett 
at  Allahabad  on  the  route.     One  evening,  on  his  return   home,  Mr. 
Sinnett  found,  in  one  of  several  telegram  envelopes  awaiting  liim,  a  note 
from  Mahatma   M.,  telling  him  to  search   in  his  writing-room   for  "a 
Fragment  of  a  plaster  bas-relief  that  M.  had  just  transported  instan- 
kaneously   from  Bombay."     Mr.  Sinnett  found   the  fragment   in   the 
:lrawer  of  his  writing-table.     A  document  signed  at  Bombay  shows  that 
somewhere  about  the  same  time  as  Mr.  Sinnett  got  this  note  a  loud 
loise,   as  of  something   falling  and   breaking,  was  heard   by   several 
persons  as  they  sat   in  the  verandah  adjoining  Madame  Blavatsky's 
writing-room.     A  search  was  immediately  made  in  this  room,  which 
proved  to  be  empty,  but  a  certain  plaster  mould  was  found  lying  in 
pieces  on  the  floor.     On  fitting  the  pieces  together,  it  was  found  that 
one   fragment  was  missing.     Shortly  afterwards   Madame  Blavatsky 
went  into  her  other  room  and  shut  the  door.    After  a  minute's  interval, 
she  called  Mr.  Tookaram  Tatya  and  showed  him  a  paper  containing  the 
handwriting    of    "  Mahatma    M.,"  which    informed    them     that    the 
missing  piece  had  been  taken  to  Allahabad.     Tlie  remaining  pieces 
were  sent  a  few  days  later  to  Mr.  Sinnett,  and  he  found  that  his  piece 
"  fitted  in  perfectly."     Of  course,  the  weak  point  of  the  case  is  that 
there  is  no  proof  whatever  that  the  piece  of  plaster  received  by  Mr. 
Sinnett  was  in  Bombay  when  the  peculiar  breakage  occurred,  for  it 
appears  from  the  statement  of  the  witnesses  at  Bombay  (shown  to  us 
by  Mr.  Sinnett,  but  not  printed  complete  in  "  The  Occult  World  ")  that 
the  only  evidence  for  the  previously  unbroken  condition  of  the  plaster 
mould  is  that   "  Madame  Blavatsky  on  inquiry  ascertained  [I]  from  the 
servants  that  all  the  furniture  had  been  cleaned  and  dusted  two  days 
before,  a,nd  the  portrait  was  intact  then." 
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What  arrangements  would  be  necessary  for  the  phenomenon  if  it  was 
a  trick?  Madame  Bla  vat  sky,  we  may  suppose,  begins  by  breaking  off  a  comer 
of  tlie  phister  mould,  and  in  so  doing  breaks  tlie  mould  into  several  pieces. 
After  some  difficulties,  M.  Coulomb  tits  the  pieces  together — all  but 
one — and  keeps  tliem  in  place  by  a  strip  of  caixlboard  frame  fastened  in 
such  a  manner  tliat  it  can  be  jerked  away  by  a  string  pulled  from  out- 
side the  i*oom  where  the  mould  was  suspended.     The  cardboard  strip 
contjiining  tlie  mould  is  arninged  on  the  nail.     As  M.  Coulomb  is  going 
with  Madame  Coulomb  to  Poona,  he  instructs  Babula  liow  to  pull  the 
string.*     Tlie  fragment  of  plaster  withheld  is  given  (or  sent)  to  some 
confederate  to  be  placed  in  Mr.  Sinuett  s  drawer,  together  with  a  note 
in  the  handwriting  of  "  Mahatma  M.,"  which  is  to  be  placed,  if  possible, 
in  some  "  close<l  "  envelope  at  Mr.  Sinnett's  house ;  an  hour  is  agreed 
upon,  say  7  p.m.,  March   11th,   Bombay  time,  and  at   the  appointed 
hour,  Babula  pulls  the  string,  the  plaster  falls  with  acrasli,  and  witnesses 
ai*e  there  to  hear  the  noise  and  lit  the  fragments  together.     Madame 
Blavatsky  entei*s  her  inner  I'oom  alone  and  provides  a  Mahatma  note. 
Meanwhile,  the  confedei^ate  has  succeeded  in  inserting  the  note  in  a 
telegram  envelope  (possibly  by  careful  manipulation  of  the  eyelets  whidi 
are  used  to  fjisten  telegram  envelopes  in  India  ;  possibly  by  substituting 
eyelets  slightly  larger,  so  as  to  cover  any  flaws  made  in  the  paper  of  the 
envelope). 

To  the  same  confederate  may  have  Ijeen  confided  the  two  Koot 
Hoomi  not<*3  received  by  Mr.  Sinnett  while  Mr.  Bhavani  Rao  was  at 
AllahaKad.  There  is  most  assuredly  nothing  in  those  portions  of  the 
first  of  these  which  Mr.  Sinnett  quotes  ("  Occult  World,"  p,  130) 
which  might  not  have  lieen  'written  Ijeforehand,  and  the  second  might 
well,  so  far  as  appears  frcmi  Mr.  Sinnett's  account  of  its  contents,  hare 
bcjeu  prepared  in  anticipation  of  Mr.  Sinnett's  suggestionii.  It  simply 
said,  ^Ir.  Sinnett  tells  us,  "  that  what  I  pix)posed  was  impossible,  and 
that  he  [Koot  Iloomi]  would  writf*  more  fully  through  Bombay. "t  This 

*  M.  Coulomb  declares  that  the  arrangements  were  as  here  described. 

t  From  a  contemporary  account  of  the  occurrence  sent  by  Mr.  Sinnett  to 
^Ir.  Hume,  on  Mart'li  14tli,  and  from  the  copy  of  a  contemporary'  letter  i»Titten 
hy  Colonel  Olcott  to  Madame  Blavatsky  on  March  12th,  it  would  appear  that  <m 
March  11th  Mr.  Sinnett  put  a  note  addresnetl  to  Mahatma  M.  into  his  drawer, 
from  which  on  March  12tli  it  had  (li8api)eareil.  But  there  is  no  mention  of  any 
note  to  Koot  Iloomi  except  the  one  given  to  Mr.  Bhavani  Rao  on  the  IStli,  and 
it  is  implied  in  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Bhavani  Itao  to  Mr.  Daniodaron 
March  14tli,  that  this  was  the  first  letter  which  he  had  receiveil  for  **  tnuw- 
iiiiMHion  "  to  a  **  Brother."  Is  it  possible  that  there  is  a  mistake  in  "  The  Ooeilt 
World,"  and  that  by  the  first  note  to  Koot  Hoomi  is  really  meant  the  note  to 
M.  put  into  the  drawer?  The  documents  which  I  have  mentione<l  point  clearlr 
to  tluK  conclusion.  What  seems  to  have  hap[)ene(l  during  Mr.  Bliavani  Rao's 
vinit  ia  thAi  Mr.  Sinnett  wrote  r  ivole  Xo  Maluitma  M,  \ya.'^«w?DLWJEk^i 
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is  curiously  like  tlie  en  cos  which  was  provided  by  Madame  Blavatsky 
for  General  Morgan  in  connection  with  the  Adyar  Saucer  phenomenon, 
and  which,  as  General  Morgan  did  not  ask  any  questions,  remained  in 
possession  of  the  Coulombs  (see  p.  213).  If  it  be  objected  to  my 
explanation  of  these  Allahabad  phenomena  that  the  only  possible  con- 
federate was  Mr.  Bhavani  Rao  liimself,  I  must  reply  that  I  cannot 
regard  this  objection  as  an  important  one.  I  have  already  shown 
grounds  for  believing  that  Madame  Blavatsky  has  obtained  sufficient 
influence  over  two  educated  young  natives  to  induce  them  to  join  her 
m  tricks,  and  from  what  I  know  of  Mr.  Bhavani  Bao,  or,  as  he  is  more 
generally  called,  Bhavani  Shankar,  whose  acquaintance  I  made  while  I 
▼as  in  India,  I  can  find  no  improbability  in  the  supposition  of  his  being 
a  third.  I  have  given  in  Appendix  IX.,  and  in  Part  II.,  p.  297,  what 
I  regard  as  instances  of  deliberate  misrepresentation  on  his  part. 

I  pass  now  to  the  remaining  phenomena  mentioned  by  Mr.  Sinnett 
in  "  The  Occult  World."  We  may  first  take  the  "raps"  and  the  "  astral 
bells,"  wliich  Mr.  Sinnett  seems  to  regard  as  constituting  important 
test  phenomena.  I  may  here  quote  a  passage  from  "  The  Occult 
World,"  p.  35  :— 

'*  With  such  a  mighty  problem  at  stake  as  the  trustwortliiness  of 
the    fundamental    theories    of    modem  physical  science,   it  is    impossible 

only  did  lie  get  no  reply  whatever  at  the  time  to  this  note,  hut  it  led  to  no 
communication  of  any  sort  at  the  time  from  Mahaima  M. ;  he  received,  however, 
n  K.  H.  eammunicaiion  on  March  12th,  and  on  March  13th  addressed  a  letter  to 
Koot  Hoomi  in  which  he  suggested  that  certain  other  things  should  he  done,  and 
which  he  gave  to  Mr.  Bhavani  Rao  to  he  **  transmitted."  On  March  14th,  he 
receive<l  from  Mr.  Bhavani  Rao  a  K.H.  comnmnication  which  merely  said, 
*' impossible ;  no  power  ;  will  write  tlnough  Bombay."  The  latest  form  of  this 
incident  as  published  by  Mr.  Sinnett  occurs  in  the  Appendix  to  the  fourth  edition 
of  "The  Occult  World,"  p.  155,  where,  referring  to  Mr.  Bhavani  Rao,  he  writes  : 
"  During  the  visit  I  speak  of,  he  was  enabled  to  pass  a  letter  of  mine  to  the 
Master,  to  receive  back  his  reply,  to  get  off  a  second  note  of  mine,  and  to  receive 
back  a  little  note  of  a  few  words  in  reply  again."  I  find  it  impossible  to  reconcile 
this  account  M'ith  the  documents  which  I  have  mentioned,  and  it  appears  also  to 
differ  slightly  from  the  account  which  Mr.  Sinnett  gives  on  p.  130,  from  which  I 
infer  that  the  note  which  he  says  he  wrote  to  Koot  Hoomi  and  gave  to  Mr. 
Bhavani  Rao  on  March  1 1th,  was  not  anstcered  by  the  Koot  Hoomi  note  presented 
by  Mr.  Bhavani  Rao  on  March  12th.  If  I  am  right  in  this  inference  I  may 
venture  to  make  another,  and  that  is  that  Mr.  Sinnett  was  himself  dissatisfied 
at  not  receiving,  in  Koot  Hoomi*s  communication  of  March  12th,  a  reply  to  his 
letter  of  March  1 1th,  and  that  when  he  wrote  the  words  that  he  did,  a/ter  cdl^ 
exchange  letters  with  Koot  Hoomi,  it  was  with  the  feeling  that  his  dissatisfac- 
tion had  been  partly  if  not  altogether  removed  by  the  final  Koot  Hoomi  note. 
Does  Mr.  Sinnett  think  that  this  final  note  referred  so  specially  to  his  own 
suggestions  that  it  could  not  have  been  prepared  before  his  own  letter  was 
written  ?  In  this  ease  it  vronid  be  interesting  to  know  iVi^  «!^%ftl  ^^\^^  ^1 
A?/J4  docamenta,  and  to  ex&mine  the  handwriimg  oi  t\i^¥.oo\.l^wwvv't«^^. 
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to  proceed  by  any  other  but  scientific  modes  of  InveBtigation.  In  any 
experiments  I  liave  trietl  I  have  always  been  careful  to  exclude,  not 
merely  the  probability,  but  tlio  possibility  of  trickery  ;  and  where  it  has 
been  impossible  to  secure  the  proper  conditions,  I  have  not  allowed  the 
results  of  the  experiments  to  enter  into  tlie  sum  total  of  my  conclusions.** 

That  Mr.  Sinnett  looks  upon  the  cases  we  have  just  considered  ui 
detail  as  instances  of  the  passage  of  matter  through  matter  or  of  its  pre- 
precipitation  or  reintegration,  forces  me  to  the  opinion  that  his  modes 
of  investigation  have  not  been  what  I  should  call  "  scientitic,"  and  that 
the  same  lack  of  due  caution  probably  characterised  his  observation  of 
test-conditions  in  those  instances  which  I  have  not  been  able  to  investi- 
gate personally,  as  in  those  instances  where  I  have  had  the  opportunity 
of  examining  the  conditions  applied.  Thus,  for  example,  I  have  not  taken 
part  in  forming  a  pile  of  Iiands  such  as  Mr.  Sinnett  describes  on  p  33, 
but  I  cannot  attribute  any  importance  to  his  confident  statement 
concerning  this  and  similar  incidents,  now  that  I  have  examined  some 
of  the  possibilities  in  other  cases  about  which  he  speaks  with  equal,  if 
not  greater,  confidence.  The  raps  occurring  when  Madame  Blavaiiky 
places  her  hands  upon  the  patient's  head,  I  have,  however,  experienced, 
— tliough,  as  Madame  Blavatsky  sat  behind  me  and  placed  her  hands 
upon  the  back  of  my  head,  I  was  unable  to  watch  her  fingen. 
She  had  not  informed  me  what  she  intended  doing,  and  I  conjectured 
that  she  was  attempting  to  "  mesmerise"  me  ;  the  so-called  "  shocks" 
which  I  felt  impressed  me  simply  as  movements  of  impatience  on 
the  part  of  Madame  Blavatsky.  My  attention  being  then  drawn  to  them 
as  "  phenomena,"  they  were  repeated,  but  I  found  them  not  at  all  Uke 
tlie  "  shocks  "  experienced  when  taking  off  sparks  from  the  conductor  of 
an  electrical  machine,  as  Mr.  Sinnett  describes  tliem.  The  sharp  thrilling 
or  tingling  feeling  was  quite  absent.  Unfortunately,  I  am  unable  to 
gently  crack  any  of  the  joints  of  my  lingers,  I  can  but  clumsily  and 
undisguisedly  crack  one  of  tlie  joints  of  my  thumbs,  yet  I  find  that  the 
qiiafifi/  of  the  feeling  produced  when  I  thus  crack  my  thumb-joint  agauoot 
my  head  exactly  resembles  tliat  which  I  pcTceived  under  the  supple 
hands  of  Madame  Blavatsky.  The  explanation  which  accounts  satisfactorily 
for  my  own  experience  I  do  not  pret<?nd  to  offer  as  an  assured  explana- 
tion of  the  experiments  made  by  Mr.  Sinnett,  though  I  do  not  by  any 
means  feel  certain  tliat  it  may  not  he  sufficient.  It  is  true  that  Mr. 
Sinnett  regards  the  hypothesis  as  "idiotic  "  ("Occult  World,"  p.  33)  ;  but 
then  he  regarded  the  suggestion  that  tlie  letter  he  described  at 
"  materialised,  or  reintegrated  in  the  air,"  was  an  outcome  of  any  con- 
cealed apparatus,  as  "  grotesquely  absurd  "  (p.  1 20),  notwithstanding 
the  facts  that  the  phenomenon  occurred  at  the  headquarters  of  the 
Theosophical  Society,  that  the  ceiling  of  the  room  abounded  with 
■^rstices,  and  that  the  garret  a\w\e  m\^\\.\\».N^  Aoeaw  c.x^\Kn^K^^Nfe 
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the  tile<l  roof  with  all  sorts  of  conjuring  devices  for  aught  he  knew  to 
the  contrary.      Mr.  Sinnett  treats  with   scorn   the  supposition   that 
Madame   Blavatsky   could   have   produced   either   the "  raps "  or  the 
"  astral  Ijells  "  by  means  of  any  machine  concealed  about  her  person  ; 
but  I  cannot   help   thinking   that   the  latter   sounds  at  least   might 
have  been  produced  in  this  way.     Madame  Coulomb  asserts  that  they 
were    actually    so    produced,    by    the   use   of    a   small    musical-box, 
constructed  on  the  same  principle  as  the  m«achine  employed  in  con- 
nection  with  the  trick  known   under  the   name    "Is   your  watch  a 
repeater? ''  and  she  produced  garments  which  she  asserted  had  belonged 
to  Madame  Blavatsky,  and  showed  me  stains  resembling  iron-mould  oi> 
the  right  side,  slightly  above  the  waist,   which  she  affirmed  had  been 
caused  by  cont€u;t  with  the  metal  of  the  machine.      She  declares  also 
that  the  machine  was   sometimes  carried  by  Babula,    on  the  roof  or 
in  the  various  rooms  of  the  house  or  outside,  and  when  used  by  Madame 
Blavatsky  herself  was  worked  by  a  slight  pressure  of  the  arm  against  the- 
side,  which  would  liave  been  imperceptible  to  the  persons  present.     I 
think  the  "  astral  bells  "  may  be  thus  accounted  for,  and  I  must  remind 
the  reader  of  an  important  consideration  which  Mr.  Sinnett  seems  to 
have  overlooked — namely,  the  great  uncertainty  in  all  localisation  of 
sounds  of  which  the  cause  and  mode  of  production  are  unknown,especially 
pure  tones  such  as  he  describes  the  "  astral  bell ''  sound  to  be,  and  the 
^i^at  ease  of  inducing  by  trifling  indications  the  adoption  of  an  altogether 
erroneous  opinion  concerning  the  position  where  the  sonorous  disturbance 
originates.     Further,  we  may  suppose,   without  any  extravagance  of 
hypothesis,  that  Madame  Blavatsky  may  possess  more  than  one  of  theso 
machines  alluded  to,    so  that  the  sounds  may  be  heard  in  different 
places  at  the  same  time.     Yet  the  possibility  that  if  Madame  Blavatsky 
had  one  such  machine  she  might  have  had  two  does  not  seem  to  have- 
occurred  to  Mr.  Sinnett,  if  I  may  judge  from  his  argument  on  p.  41. 

"  Managed  a  little  better,  the  occurrence  now  to  be  dealt  with 
would  have  been  a  beautiful  test "  ("Occult  World,'  p.  43);  for  a  certain 
class  of  readers  it  is  told  "  not  as  a  proof  but  as  an  incident,"  and  it 
is  worth  a  brief  consideration  from  this  point  of  view.  Mrs.  Sinnett 
"  went  one  afternoon  with  Madame  Blavatsky  to  the  top  of  a  neigh- 
bouring hill.  They  were  only  accompanied  by  one  other  friend."  While 
there  Madame  Blavatsky  asked  Mrs.  Sinnett  "  what  was  her  heart's 
desire."  As  Mr.  Sinnett's  correspondence  with  "  Koot  Hoomi  "  appears 
to  have  begun  al>out  this  time,*  it  is  probable  that  much  interest  was 
excited  by  the  idea  of  receiving  communications  from  the  "  Adepts,"" 
and  it  cannot,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  at  all  unlikely  that  Mrs.  Sinnett 

•  Whether  he  had  received  his  firet  Koot  Hoomi  noU  va  not  mwsi<ft»t  %  V» 
h»d  certainly  not  received  bis  second. 
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should  ask  as  she  did  "  for  a  note  from  one  of  the  Bi-others."  Moreover, 
it  does  not  appear  that  Madame  Blavatsky  guaranteed  the  fulfilment  of 
Mrs.  Sinnett's  "  heart's  desire  "  until  she  knew  what  tlie  desire  was, 
any  more  than  she  guaranteed  the  fulfilment  of  Mrs.  Sinnett's  wish 
that  the  note  should  *'  come  fluttering  down  into  her  lap,"  and  this 
last  wish  was  not  granted.  "  Some  conversation  ensued  as  to  whether 
this  would  be  the  best  way  to  get  it,  and  ultimately  it  was  decided 
that  she  should  find  it  in  a  certain  tree."  Mr.  Sinnett  does  not. 
lay  any  stress  upon  the  identity  of  the  paper  folded  up  by  ^ladame 
Blavatsky  with  the  paper  of  the  pink  not-e  received  by  Mrs.  Sinnett^ 
nor  will  any  person  experienced  in  strawberry  hunts,  or  familiar  with 
leafy  trees,  be  in  tlie  least  degree  surprised  that  Mrs.  Sinnett  did  not  at 
once  perceive  the  "  little  pink  note"  upon  the  "twig  immediately  before 
her  face."  The  note  was  "  stuck  on  to  the  stalk  of  a  leaf  that  liad 
Ijeen  quite  freshly  torn  off,  for  the  stalk  was  still  green  and  moist — ^not 
withered  as  it  would  have  been  if  the  leaf  Iiad  been  torn  off  for  any 
length  of  time."     "  Length  of  time  "  is  vague. 

The  incident  ought  to  be  instructive.  Colonel  Olcott  was  the  friend 
who  accompanied  Mrs.  Sinnett  and  Madame  Blavatsky  to  the  top  of 
the  hill,  where,  according  to  his  diary,  they  had  seen  on  the  previoas 
<iay,  "through  a  field-glass,  a  man  in  white  making  signals  "  to  them. 
The  "  man  in  white"  may  account  for  the  expedition  to  the  hill ;  he  may 
also  account  for  the  pink  note  in  the  tree.  We  are  unlikely  to  discover 
how  many  of  Madame  Blavatsky's  pre-arrangements  were  never  carried 
out,  owing  to  the  complete  failure  of  her  anticipations  ;  but  the  case 
l)efore  us  clearly  illustrates  a  partial  failure.  If  Mrs.  Sinnett  had 
made  some  other  answer  than  the  one  she  actually  made  to  the  question, 
put  "  in  a  joking  way "  by  Madame  Blavatsky,  we  should  probaUy 
have  never  heard  of  tlie  conversation  or  the  expedition  at  all.  Mr. 
Sinnett  has  not  told  us  definitely  whether  it  was  Madame  Blavatsky 
or  Colonel  Olcott  (whose  name  is  not  mentioned  by  Mr.  Sinnett  at  all 
in  connection  with  the  incident)  who  objected  to  Mrs.  Sinnett's  request 
that  the  letter  should  "  come  fluttering  down  into  her  lap,"  nor  has  lie 
told  us  what  the  exact  objection  was,*  It  is  implied,  however,  that 
Madame  Blavatsky  pointed  out  the  tree  supposed  to  be  chosen  by  the 
***  Brother."  Why  did  she  first  point  out  the  wrong  tree  ?  Perhaps  she 
.luticipatod  tliat  Mrs.  Simiett  might,  for  her  own  satisfaction,  suggest 

*  I  have  seen  a  newspaper  account  in  which  it  was  said  tliat  Madame 
r.lavatsky  expressed  the  "  Adept's  "  opinion  that  if  the  note  were  to  drop  into 
Mrs.  Sinnett's  lap.  it  might  be  ur«,'ed  afterwards  that  Madame  Blavatsky  had 
managed  the  phenomenon  l)y  sleight  of  hand,  and  that  therefore  he  (the  Adept) 
proposed  putting  the  note  into  a  certain  tree.  This  objection  was  not  made  ia 
cases  where  the  witnesses  happened  to  be  sitting  under  crevicetl  beams  or 
in^eraticed  ceilings. 
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the  other  tree ;  or  perhaps  there  may  have  been  a  mistake  between  her- 
self and  the  "  man  in  white."  The  note  said,  "  I  have  been  asked 
to  leave  a  note  here  for  you,  what  can  I  do  for  you  1 "  The  words  are 
not  remarkably  relevant ;  according  to  the  account  given  by  Mr.  Sinnett, 
the  '*  Brother  "had  chosen  the  spot  himself. 

We  '*come  now  to  the  incidents  of  a  very  remarkable  day,"  ("Occult 
V7orld,"  pp.  44-59),  that  of  the  Simla  picnic,  October  3rd,  1880— the  day 
of  the  cup  and  saucer,  diploma,  bottle  of  water,  and  Mrs.  Hume's 
brooch.  The  account  given  by  Colonel  Olcott,  dated  October  4th,  1880, 
Euid  sent  round  at  the  time  as  a  circular  to  the  Fellows  of  the  Theosophi- 
cal  Society,  throws  a  remarkable  light  upon  Mr.  Sinnett's  narrative. 
Thus,  whereas  from  Mr.  Sinnett's  description  of  the  events,  it  would 
seem  that  Madame  Blavatsky  had  no  share  in  the  choice  of  the  spot 
chosen  for  luncheon,  almost  the  reverse  of  this  appears  from  the 
opening  sentences  of  Colonel  Olcott's  account : — 

' '  Great  day  yesterday  for  Madame's  phenomena.  In  the  morning  she,  with 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  binnett,  Major ,  Mr.  S.  M.,  Mrs.  R.,  and  myself  went  on 

a  picnic.  Although  she  had  never  been  at  Simla  before,  she  directed  us  where 

to  go,  describing  a  certain  small  mill  which  the  Sinnetts,  Major and 

»ren  the  jampanU  (palki-waUahs)  affirmed,  did  not  exist.  She  also 
nentioned  a  small  Tibetan  temple  as  being  near  it.  We  reached  the  spot  sJie 
lad  described  and  ft/ittid  the  miU  at  about  10  a.m.  ;  and  sat  in  the  shade  and 
lad  the  servants  spread  a  collation." 

I  received  from  Colonel  Olcott,  not  only  a  copy  of  the  circular  from 
k^hich  the  above  extract  is  taken,  but  a  transcript  from  his  diary- 
ccount,  and  also  further  oral  explanations.  From  these  last  it 
irould  appear  that  Madame  Blavatsky  and  X.  were  in  front  of  the 
thersy  and  that  Madame  Blavatsky  described  the  road  which  they  should 
Eike ;  that  it  was  Madame  Blavatsky  and  X.  who  together  chose  pro- 
isionally  the  spot  for  the  picnic  encampment ;  and  that  Mr.  Sinnett 
nd  X.  then  walked  on  further  to  see  if  a  better  spot  could  be  chosen, 
nd  decided  to  remain  at  the  place  where  the  halt  had  already  been 
aade. 

As  this  place  appears  in  Mr.  Sinnett's  account  as  a  place  they  "  were 
lot  likely  to  go  to  "  (p.  49)  we  cannot  attach  much  weight  to  his  opinion 
hat  the  cup  and  saucer  were  of  a  kind  they  "  were  not  likely  to  take." 

Probably  Madame  Blavatsky's  native  servant  Babula,  an  active 
'oung  fellow,  who,  I  am  assured  on  good  authority,  had  formerly 
>een  in  the  service  of  a  French  conjurer,  could  throw  even  more  light 
ipon  the  day's  proceedings  than  Colonel  Olcott's  account.  The  previous 
ibstraction  of  the  cup  and  saucer,  their  burial  in  the  early  morning,  the 
lescription  of  the  spot  to  Madame  Blavatsky,  the  choice  of  the 
)articular  service  taken,  are  deeds  which  lie  easily  within  the  accomplish- 
nent  of  Bahula's  powers.     Concerning  a  later  petvod  ol  ^^  ^vj  ^  ^V^w 
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the  party  had  shifted  their  quarters  to  another  part  of  the  wood,  Mr. 
Siiinett  writes,  on  p.  51  :  "X.  and  one  of  the  other  gentlemen  had 
wandered  off."  From  Colonel  Olcott's  accounts  it  appears  that  they  had 
gone  back  to  the  previous  encampment  in  order  to  ascertain  if  there 
were  any  traces  of  a  tunnel  by  which  the  cup  and  saucer  might  have 
been  previously  buried  in  an  ordinary  way,  and  that  when  they  returned 
they  expressed  their  conviction  that  the  cup  and  saucer  might  have 
been  so  buried,  but  that  the  ground  about  the  spot  had  been  so  disturhed 
by  the  digging  and  throwing  of  earth,  that  evidence  of  such  a  tunnd 
could  not  be  found.     Before  the  party  returned  from  the  picnic  it  was 

known  that  three  of  them,  viz.,  Mrs.  R.,  Mr.  S.  M.,  and  Major 

(mentioned  by  Mr.  Sinnett  as  X.),  were  dissatisfied  with  the 
**  phenomenon " ;  the  three  who  came  away  believing,  were  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Sinnett  and  Colonel  Olcott, — all  of  whom  seem  to  have  previonaly 
fully  attained  the  conviction  of  Madame  Blavatsky's  good  faith.  Shortly 
afterwards  Major  Henderson  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Times  of  Indioy  in 
which  he  stated  :  **  On  the  day  in  question,  1  declared  the  saucer  to  be 
an  incomplete  and  unsatisfjBictory  manifestation,  as  not  fulfilling  proper 
test  conditions.  My  reasonable  doubt  was  construed  as  a  personal 
insult,  and  I  soon  discovered  that  a  sceptical  frame  of  mind  in  the 
inquirer  is  not  favourable  to  the  manifestation  of  the  marvels  of 
Theosophy  ....  I  am  not  a  Theosophist  nor  a  believer  in  the 
phenomena,  which  I  entirely  discredit,  nor  have  I  any  intention  of 
furthering  the  objects  of  the  Society  in  any  way." 

The  concealment  of  the  diploma  and  the  management  of  the  bottle 
of  water  would  have  been  still  easier  tasks  for  Babula  than  the  buiying 
of  the  cup  and  saucer  in  the  rooted  bank.  Against  Mr.  Sinnett's  account 
of  the  finding  of  the  diploma  by  X.,  I  have  to  set  Colonel  Oloott's  state- 
ment that  the  particular  shrub  where  the  diploma  was  found  vaa 
pointed  out  to  X.  by  Madame  Blavatsky,  this  statement  being  made  ii 
connection  with  the  passage  in  Colonel  Olcott's  diary :  "  She  pointi  to 
a  bit  of  ground,  and  tells  him  to  search  there.  He  finds  his  diploini 
.  .  .  under  a  low  cedar-tree."  In  continuation  Colonel  Oloott 
writes  :  **  Later,  we  are  out  of  water,  and  she  fills  a  bottle  with  pure 
water  by  putting  the  bottle  up  her  sleeve."  In  connection  with  thii 
incident  Mr.  Sinnett  has  much  to  suggest  about  the  abnonnal 
stupidity  of  a  certain  coolie  who  had  been  sent  with  empty  bottles  to  a 
brewery  with  a  pencil  note  asking  for  water,  and  who,  finding  no 
European  at  the  brewery  to  receive  the  note,  had  brought  back  the 
**  empty"  bottles.  It  was — apparently — one  of  these  "  empty"  boWte 
thus  brought  back  that  Madame  Blavatsky  took  for  her  experiment 
Who  was  this  abnormally  stupid  coolie  ?  Surely  not  Madame 
Blavatsky's  personal  servant  Babula  ?  It  is  difficult  to  suppose  that 
Mr,  Sinnett  would  speak  oi  *  EaXixAai  ;sl^  ^i  ^wX\'5^  ^sA  V&  ^»^^d  hardly 
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make  a  greater  mistake  than  to  attribute  abnormal  stupidity  to  Babula 
rather  than  abnormal  cleverness.  And  yet  Babula  was  in  some  way 
concerned.  Colonel  Olcott  wrote,  after  saying  that  wanting  some  tea 
they  found  they  were  out  of  water  : — 

*'  Servants  were  sent  in  various  directions  but  could  get  none.  While 
Babula  was  ofif  on  a  second  search  Madame  quietly  went  to  the  luncli-baskots, 
took  an  empty  water-bottle,  put  it  in  the  loose  sleeve  of  her  gown,  and  came 
straight  to  where  we  were  sitting  on  the  grass.  Tht  bottle  imnfiiU  of  clearest 
and  softest  toater^  of  which  we  all  partook." 

Granted  that  Babula  was  present,  the  fact  that  all  the  bottles  became 
empty,  and  that  afterwards  one  of  them  became  full,  may  be  easily 
accounted  for  without  the  necessity  of  supposing  that  there  was  anything 
more  substantial  than  a  smile  in  Madame  Blavatsky's  sleeve.  It  is 
curious  how  much  Babula  has  been  kept  in  the  background  of  Mr. 
Sinnett^s  account  ;  carelessly,  no  doubt,  and  not  carefully  ;  but  then,  if 
carelessly,  Mr.  Sinnett  must  be  charged  with  a  grievous  lack  of  ordinary 
perspicacity. 

Finally,  came  the  "  celebrated  brooch  incident."  ("  Occult  World," 
pp.  54r59.)  Of  this  it  will  suffice  to  say  that  the  brooch  formed  one  of 
several  articles  of  jewellery  which  Mrs.  Hume  had  given  to  a  pereon 
who  had  again  parted  with  them  to  another  who  had  **  allowed 
them  to  pass  out  of  their  possession."  It  is  an  admitted  fact 
that  many  of  these  articles,  parted  with  at  the  same  time  as  the 
brooch,  did  actually  pass  through  Colonel  Olcott's  hands  very 
soon  afterwards.  Colonel  Olcott  does  not  remember  seeing  the  brooch  ; 
but  that  Madame  Blavatsky  may  at  that  time  have  had  an  opportunity, 
^hich  she  seized,  of  obtaining  possession  of  it,  is  obviously  highly  probable, 
though  there  is  no  absolute  proof  of  this.  It  is  at  any  rate  certain  that 
she  entrusted  a  brooch,  which  needed  some  slight  repair,  to  Mr.  Hormusji 
B.  Seervai,  of  Bombay,  who  shortly  afterwards  returned  it  to  Madame 
Blavatsky.  When  the  "  brooch  incident "  occurred  later,  and  the 
account  of  it  was  published  containing  a  description  of  the  brooch, 
Mr.  Hormusji  found  that  the  description  exactly  fitted  the  brooch  which 
had  been  entrusted  to  him  for  repair  by  Madame  Blavatsky.  For  these 
facts  I  rely  chiefly  on  statements  made  to  me  personally  by  Mr. 
Hume  and  Mr.  Hormusji,  though,  indeed,  the  first  links  of  the  chain  had 
been  previously  published  in  various  forms,  and  were  never  challenged, 
and  I  may  add  that  Mr.  Hormusji's  testimony  is  confirmed  by  that  of 
two  other  witnesses  who  remember  his  immediate  recognition  of  the 
description  given  in  the  account  of  the  "  brooch  incident "  as  that  of  the 
brooch  Madame  Blavatsky  had  given  him  to  bo  repaired.  The  above 
Outline  is,  I  think,  specific  enough  to  lead  the  reader  to  a  right  conclu- 
sion.    The  fact  that  Mrs.  Hume  chose  the  lost  broocVi  as  Wife  vJV3>^^c\»  V.c> 
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be  brought  to  her  by  the  "  Brother,"  Mr.  Hume  is  inclined  to  explain 
as  a  case  of  thought-transference  to  Mrs.  Hume  from  JVIadame  Blavatsky, 
who  was  probably  willing  intensely  that  Mrs.  Hume  should  think  of  the 
brooch.  I  do  not  dispute  this  opinion,  though  I  cannot  r^|ard  the 
case  as  a  proven  instance  of  telepathy  ;  Madame  Blavatsky  may  have 
had  enough  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  brooch  and  enough  prac- 
tical acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  association,  to  make  it  easy  for 
her  to  suggest  that  family  relic  to  the  thoughts  of  Mrs.  Hume,  without 
exciting  the  suspicion  of  the  persons  present,  who,  by  Mr.  Sinnetts 
account,  seem  to  have  been  as  far  as  possible  from  attempting  to 
realise  what  a  special  chain  of  reminiscence  may  have  been  quickened 
into  vivid  life  by  Madame  Blavatsky's  words. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  in  dealing  with  these  cases,  that  we  do  not 
know  how  many  "  phenomenal  tests "  may  have  been  arranged  hj 
Madame  Blavatsky  which  did  not  succeed.  She  may  have  &iled  in 
leading  to  the  needful  topic  of  conversation ;  she  may  have  been  aiked 
for  objects  she  had  not  obtained,  or  could  not  obtain,  and  so  refused  on 
one  pretext  or  another  to  comply  with  some  request  made ;  Ehe  mar 
have  oflered  an  answer  to  a  letter  neither  she  nor  any  confederate  wu 
able  to  read,  and  failed  in  her  Maliatma-reply  to  make  any  reference 
whatever  to  the  specific  question  asked  in  the  undecipherable  document ; 
she  may  have  been  requested  to  produce  phenomena  in  a  way  different 
from  thcit  already  prepared  ;  she  may  not  have  provided  for  contingen- 
cies such  ns  the  absence  of  the  persons  requii*ed  for  the  experiment^  and 
so  on.  There  are  samples  of  these  several  kinds  of  failures,  which  would, 
I  presume,  be  regarded  by  Mr.  Sinnett  merely  as  interesting  "incidents.'' 
A  notal>le  incident  of  this  kind  may  be  given  as  it  is  closely  related  to  the 
next  group  of  "proofs"  to  which  we  pass  in  Mr.  Sinnett's  "Occnlt 
World."  It  appears  that  Madame  Blavatsky,  for  the  benefit  of  Captain 
Maitland,  had  professed  to  send  a  cigarette  tied  up  with  her  hair  to  a 
place  under  the  horn  of  the  unicorn  on  the  coat  of  anns  under  the  statoe 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  opposite  Watson's  Hotel  in  Bombay.  Captain 
Maitland  telegraphed  (from  Simla)  to  Mr.  Grant  in  Bombay,  asking  him 
to  look  immediately  for  the  cigarette.  Mr.  Gi*ant  found  no  cigarette  in 
the  place  described.  Madame  Coulomb  asserts  that  she  was  the  person  who 
was  to  have  put  the  cigarette  there,  but  that  she  "  never  went  near  the 
place."  ("Some  Account," «fec., by  Madame  Coulomb, pp.  16-18.)  Hence  the 
failure,  not  mentioned  by  Mr.  Sinnett.  TheBlavatsky-Coulomb  documents 
sufficiently  discredit  the  cigarette  phenomena,  and  it  can  be  seen  at  once' 
that  those  quoted  by  Mr.  Sinnett  might  have  been  arranged  with 
perfect  ease  by  Madame  Blavatsky.  In  the  first  case,  that  of  Mrs. 
(iordon,  the  "  place  indicated  "  as  the  place  where  the  cigarette  wonM 
be  found  is  not  stated.  In  the  two  other  instances  given,  the ; 
cigarettes  were  found  in  places 'wYvex^  \\i«^^  ^wi\^\»T^^c»5i\^  t«qoaui  ufl*  ^ 
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discovered  for  some  tinie,  unless  particular  search  for  them  were  made, 
and  Madame  Blavatsky — or,  by  her  instructions,  Babula — might  have 
deposited  them  there  previously.  Mr.  Sinnett  says  that  "for  persons  who 
liave  not  actually  seen  Madame  Blavatsky  do  one  of  her  cigarette  feats  it 
may  be  useless  to  point  out  that  she  does  not  do  them  as  a  conjurer 
would,"  and  certainly  it  is  difficult  for  such  persons  to  understand 
the  profound  conviction  which  Mr.  Sinnett  displays  ("Occult  World," 
p.  63)  concerning  the  identity  of  the  comer  of  the  paper  torn  off  with 
the  comer  given  to  the  percipient,  in  the  face  of  such  sleight-of-hand 
performances  as  he  himself  describes  : — 

^*You  take  two  pieces  of  paper,  and  tear  off  a  comer  of  both  together,  so 
that  the  jags  of  both  are  the  same.  You  make  a  cigarette  with  one  piece, 
and  put  it  in  the  place  where  you  mean  to  have  it  ultimately  found.  You 
then  hold  the  other  piece  underneath  the  one  you  tear  in  presence  of  the 
spectator,  slip  in  one  of  the  already  torn  comers  into  his  hand  instead  of 
that  he  sees  you  tear,  make  your  cigarette  with  the  other  part  of  the  original 
piece,  dispose  of  that  anyhow  you  please,  and  allow  the  prepared  cigarette  to 
be  found.    Other  variations  of  the  system  may  be  readily  imagined." 

Mr.  Sinnett's  naive  remark  that  the  certainty  of  the  spectator  would 
be  enhanced  by  the  pencil-marks  drawn  upon  the  cigarette  paper  before 
his  eyes,  compels  me  to  suppose  that  his  experience  in  conjuring  must  be 
very  limited.  For  it  appears  that  the  pencil-marks  were  chosen  and 
drawn  by  Madame  Blavatsky  herself  ;  she  declined  to  let  Captain  Mait- 
land  "  mark  or  tear  the  papers ";  otherwise  there  might  have  been  no 
apparent  similarity  between  the  paper  marked  and  that  which  had 
already  been  deftly  rolled  by  Madame  Blavatsky's  fingers,  and  was 
lying  snugly  on  a  shelf  inside  the  piano,  or  in  the  covered  cup  on  the 
bracket. 

Mr.  Sinnett's  confidence  that  the  cigarette  feats  are  not  conjuring 
performances  will  appear  still  more  singular  to  persons  who  have 
practised  palming,  as  I  have  myself  done,  and  who  read  the  following 
sentences  from  the  accounts  given  on  p.  62  : — 

^^The  cigarettes  being  finished,  Madame  Blavatsky  stood  up, and  toi>k  them 
between  her  hands,  which  she  rubbed  together.  After  about  20  or 
30  seconds,  the  grating  noise  of  the  paper,  at  first  distinctly  audible, 
ceased." 

"With  the  remainder  of  the  paper  she  prepared  a  cigarette  in  the  ordinary 
manner,  and  in  a  few  moments  caused  this  cigarette  to  disax>pear  from  her 
hands." 

In  short,  if  Madame  Blavatsky  does  not  do  her  cigarette  feats  as  a 
conjurer  would,  the  descriptions  quoted  by  Mr.  Sinnett,  pp.  60-63,  must 
he  fundamentally  erroneous. 

The  next  case  for  our  consideration  is  the  Pillow  IncVdetA..  i^*'  OccvsX^ 
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World,"  pp.   75-79.)     Mr.   Siimett's  "subjective  impressions"  of  the 
previous  night  appear  to  be  in  close  relation  with  the  incident^  if  not 
to  form  part  of  it ;  but  as  they  are  not  exactly  described,  I  am  unable, 
of  coui-se,  to  deal  with  them.     If  they  were   neither  hallucination  nor 
extreme  illusion  suffered  by  Mr.  Sinnett,  they  may  have  been  due  to 
Madame  Blavatsky's  boldness  and  cleverness,  in  which  case  the  cushion 
may  have  been  manipulated  before  Mr.  Sinnett  spoke  of  his  impres- 
sions that  morning.     And  here  again  appears  the  invaluable  Babula, 
who  was  probably  the  *•  Brother  "  who  inserted  the  brooch  and  the  note 
provided   by   Madame   Blavatsky,  in   the  jampan   cushion.     Was  it 
a     remarkable    fact     that     this     particular     cushion     was    chosen  ? 
Tliere   may,    indeed,    have  been    a    second  object,    and    a    note   in 
some   adjoining  tree   in   case   a    tree   had   been    chosen,    and    there 
may  have  been   a   third    buried    in    the    ground ;    though    I   think 
it    unlikely     that    Madame     Blavatsky    would     have     taken    any 
trouble  to  provide  for  these  contingencies,  even  if  there  were  other 
objects  which  might  have  "hinged  on"  to  Mr.   Sinnett's  subjective 
impressions.     Simply  because  such  places  as  the  ground  and  the  tree 
had  been  chosen  before,  they  were  not  likely  to  be  chosen  again ;  it 
was  not  so  exceedingly  improbaljle  that  the  firmly-made  "  usual  jampan 
cushion  "  which  Mrs.  Sinnett  might  certainly  be  expected  to  take  with 
her  should  be  selected.     Madame   Blavatsky's  intimate  acquaintance 
with  Mr.  Sinnett  may  have  enabled  her  to  anticipate  with  considerable 
confidence  tliat  lie  would  choose  the  cushion.     Besides,    if  it  should 
unfoi-tunately  not  l>e   cliosen,   some   conversation   might  ensue  as  to 
whether  tlie  place  fixed  upon  was  tlie  best,  and  ultimately  it  might  b« 
decided  tliat  they  should  look  for  it  in  one  of  the  cushions.     If  any 
mistake  were  made  about  tlie  cushion,  Madame  Blavatsky  might  again 
get  into  connuunication  with  Koot  Hoomi,  and  ascertain  that  it  was  in 
Mi-s.  Sinnett's  cushion  that   the  object  was  being  placed,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  "  incident ''  discussed  above,  p.  264. 

But  !Mr.  Sinnett  gave  a  note  to  Madame  BlaAatsky,  apparently  just 
before  starting  out,  for  Koot  Hoomi.  This  note  is  said  to  liave  dis- 
appeared when  they  were  alx)ut  half  way  to  their  destination,  yet  no 
reference  to  this  was  made  in  the  Koot  Hoomi  note  found  in  the 
cushion.  Let  us  suppose,  allowing  the  picnic-spot  to  be  only  half  an 
hour's  distance,  that  this  involved  only  a  quai'ter  of  an  hour's  inter>*ftl 
l)etween  the  disappearance  of  the  note  and  the  choice  of  the  cushion, 
followed  by  the  prepai-ation  of  the  "  currents."  What  happened  during 
this  (juai-ter  of  an  hour  ?  We  re^  in  other  places  of  inBianUmt&Vi^ 
ti'anspoi'tations  of  solid  objects,  instantaneous  precipitations  of  answers 
to  questions,  itc.  I  suppose  tiiis  quarter  of  an  hour  would  be  accounted 
for  In*  the  blundei'ing  of  a  Chela,  the  Chela  being  Madame  Bla^'atsky. 
It  will  haixlly  lie  pleaded  that  "  tlie  cun*ents  for  the  production  of  the 
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►illow  dak  "  had  been  set  ready  some  time  l^efore  the  pillow  had  been 
hosen,  unless  it  is  intended  to  take  refuge  in  the  surrejoinder  that  Koot 
iooini  knew  that  Mr,  Sinnett  would  be  certain  to  choose  the  pillow, 
.nd  could,  therefore,  pre-arrange  the  **  currents,"  but  that  Koot  Hoomi 
id  not  know,  when  he  thus  pre-arranged  the  currents,  what  Mr. 
»innett  had  written,  or  even  that  Mr.  Sinnett  had  written  a  letter  at 
11.  All  this  ignorance  on  the  part  of  Koot  Hoomi,  notwithstanding 
he  fact  that  Mr.  Siimett's  letter  was  in  answer  to  a  Koot  Hoomi  note, 
nd  that  Koot  Hoomi  was  supposed  to  be  busy  with  phenomena  for 
>Ir.  Sinnett's  behoof  !  Mr.  Siiniett  s  faith,  however,  does  not  seem  to 
lave  been  affected  by  this  little  hiatus  of  time,  though  it  seems  to  have 
>een  stimulated  by  the  underlining  of  a  "  k "  in  the  Koot  Hoomi 
usliiou  note,  as  on  the  previous  evening  "  Madame  Blavatsky  had  been 
aying  that  Koot  Hoomi's  spelling  of  *  Skepticism  '  with  a  '  k '  was 
lot  an  Americanism  in  his  case,  but  due  to  a  philological  whim  of  his." 
Tliis  "  philological  whim  "  is  not  always  remembered  ;  I  have  myself 
•een  "  sceptic  "  spelt  with  a  "  c  "  in  a  Koot  Hoomi  document.)  That 
:!ie  note  found  in  the  cusliion  bore  reference  throughout  to  the  con- 
rersation  (we  will  suppose,  not  led  up  to)  of  the  previous  evening,  but 
x>ntained  not  the  slightest  allusion  to  Mr.  Simiett's  note  of  the  follow- 
ing morning,  leads  me  to  the  inference  that  the  said  Koot  Hoomi  note 

was  inserted  in  the  cushion  in  the  interval — and,  as  I  have  stated, 
bv  Babula. 

The  Jhelum  telegi'am  case  might  be  explained  in  a  variety  of  ways, 
but  Mr.  Sinnett  has  not  given  us  the  detail  necessary  to  enable  us  to 
form  any  conclusion.  The  incident  was  briefly  as  follows.  ("Occult 
World,"  pp.  80-83).  Mr.  Sinnett,  before  leaving  Simla  for  Allahabad, 
wrote  a  letter  to  Koot  Hoomi  which  he  sent  to  Madame  BJavatsky, 
who  was  at  Amritsur.  This  letter  was  written  on  October  24th, 
1880.  The  envelope  of  this  letter  was  returned  to  Mr.  Siimett  by 
iVIadame  Blavatsky,  and  bore,  as  I  understand,  tlie  afternoon  postmark 
-A  October  27th.  On  October  27th,  Mr.  Sinnett,  then  at  Allahabad, 
received  a  telegi-am  from  Jhelum  sent  on  October  27th.  This  telegram 
;x>ntained  a  specific  reply  to  his  letter.'  Afterwards  Mr.  Simiett  was 
requested,  through  Madame  Blavatsky,  to  see  the  original*  of  the  Jhelum 

*  I  may  here  mention  a  cnrloos  document  which  was  unintentionally  lent  to 
me  for  several  days  by  Mr.  Damodar.  I  had  with  some  difficulty  obtained 
several  specimens  of  Mahatma  writing,  and  in  an  envelope  enclosiDg  some  of 
these  I  afterwards  found  a  slip  of  paper,  which  had  not — as  I  concluded  when 
later  I  discovered  that  it  was  not  ennmerated  among  those  lent  to  me — 
been  observed  in  the  envelope  when  Mr.  Damodar  gave  me  permission  to 
take  the  specimens  away.  This  document  was  a  single  small  fragment  of 
thin  paper,  undated  and  unsigned.  On  one  side  of  it  were  written  the  following 
nrords  in  red  ink,  and  the  writing  resembles  that  atln\>\x\^(V  \,o  ^\^^\.\sa.^«  * 
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telegram.    This  he  succeeded  in  doing,  and  found  tlie  writing  to  be  that 
of  Koot  Hoomi. 

Let  us  suppose  that  Madame  Blavatsky  did  not  forge  the  "evidential'' 
postmark  ;  that  post-office  peons  were  none  of  them  bribed  to  mark*  or 
deliver  a  letter  otherwise  tlian  in  due  course  ;  that  the  letter  enclosed  by 
Mr.Sinnett  in  the  envelope  was  actually  despatched  in  that  envelope;  that 
previous  to  its  despatch  the  contents  were  known  to  no  one  but  Mr. 
Sinnett,  and  tliat  no  one  acquired  any  knowledge  of  the  contents  before 
tlie  letter  reached  Madame  Blavatsky 's  hands.  Under  these  circum- 
stances it  would  still  liave  been  possible  for  Madame  Blavatsky  to  Lave 
read  the  letter,  and  to  have  telegraphed  the  right  reply  to  a  confederate 
in  Jhelum,  who  might  then  have  penned  or  pencilled  the  telegram  to  Mr. 
Sinnett  in  sufficiently  close  imitation  of  the  Koot  Hoomi  handwriting 
ordinarily  produced  by  Madame  Blavatsky,  to  have  deceived  Mr.  Sinnett 
I  have  made  all  tlie  above  suppositions  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  the  . 
reader's  notice  to  the  fact  that,  presuming  that  the  Jhelum  telegram  docv- 
ment,  afterwards  inspected  by  Mr.  Sinnett,  was  actually  the  document 
handed  in  as  the  message  to  be  despatched  to  him,  we  should  require 
some  further  evidence  of  the  identity  of  its  handwriting  with  that  of  Mr. 
Sinnett's  Koot  Hoomi  documents  generally,  than  that  furnished  by  the 
examination  of  Mr.  Sinnett  himself,  who  appears  not  to  have  obsenred 
the  numerous  traces  of  Madame  Blavatsky's  handiwork  in  the  earliest 
Koot  Hoomi  letters  he  received. 

I  think  it  probable,  however,  that  the  document  in  question  was^ 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  written  by  Madame  Blavatsky  herself,  and  tliat  Mr. 
Sinnett*s  letter  reached  her,  either  in  the  envelope  in  which  he  encloaed 
it,  or  in  another,  before  the  27th.  It  surprised  me  considerably  to  find 
that  Amritsur  was  only  21  hoursf  fit>m  Simla,  and  Jhelum  onlyShoon 
from  Amritsui'.  Madame  Blavatsky  is  said  to  have  received  Mr, 
Sinnett's  envelope  not  earlier  than  the  afternoon  of  October  27th,so  that| 
if  the  Amritsur  postmark  was  hand  Jid^,  it  probably  left  Simla  on 
October  26tli.  Mr.  Simictt's  letter  was  written  on  October  24th.  This 
large  hiatus  of  time  is  not  alluded  to  in  Mr.  Sinnett's  account,  which 
is  remarkable  for  the  scantiness  of  its  detail  concerning  the  most  impor 

*' Send  this  by  copying  telegram  and  original  telegram  to  AP.S.     Chajge  to  | 
my  account  and  send  bill.      Let  Deb  study  more  carefully  his  part."    Whether 
this  document  had  anything  to  do  with  the  above  incident  I  can  of  course  onlj  i 
conjecture.    The  relation  between  Gwala  K.  Deb  and  Mr.  Babajee  has  heei  : 
already  considered  (p.  247).  i 

*  While  at  Madras  1  was  informed  of  a  recent  case  where  tlie  defendant  had 
secureil  an  elaborate  iniHuse  of  the  post-oifice  stamps  for  tlie  purpose  of  £alt4y 
provinj^  an  alibi, 

t  Simla  to  Umhalla,  94  miles— horse  conveyance— 12  hours.  Umhalla  to 
Amritsur,  Lm  miles— train— 9  hours.  Amritsur  to  Jhelum,  135nule8 — ^tniiH- 
8  hours. 
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Mit  conditioning  elements.  He  does  not  explicitly  mention  either  when 
e  wrote  his  letter  (the  date  appeal's  on  p.  83  in  the  Koot  Hoomi 
notation)  or  when  or  by  whom  the  letter  was  posted.  He  does  not 
lention  the  Simla  post-mark,  nor  does  he  make  any  suggestion,  for  the 
enefit  of  the  English  reader,  as  to  the  distances  between  Simla, 
Linritsur,  and  Jhelum.  Yet  Mr,  Sinnett  seems  to  have  regarded  this 
"agmentary  evidence  as  likely  to  appeal  to  other  minds  besides  his  own 
*  Occult  World,"  p.  80);  no  doubt  it  may  do  so  if  they  take  for 
ranted  that  the  details  neglected  contribute  to  the  marvellousness  of 
le  phencHnenon. 

With  reference  to  the  portraits  drawn  in  Mr.  Sinnett's  house  ("Occult 
iTorld,"  pp.  137-139),  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  any  moi-e,  considering 
18  exiguity  of  Mr.  Sinnett's  account,  than  that  Madame  Blavatsky  is 
cceedingly  skilful  in  the  use  of  both  pencil  and  brush.  I  have  seen 
pecimens  of  her  handiwork,  not  only  in  certain  playing-cards,  which 
'olonel  Olcott  showed  me — each  card  being  a  clever,  humorous  sketch, 
-but  in  drawings,  precisely  similar  to  that  mentioned  by  Mr.  Sinnett, 
^here  the  face  on  the  white  paper  was  defined  by  contrast  with  "  cloudy 
lue  shading."* 

On  the  whole,  then,  I  think  I  am  justified  in  saying  that  the 
henomena  relied  upon  by  Mr.  Sinnett  in  "The  Occult  World  "  can  be 
ccounted  for  much  more  satisfactorily  than  can  the  performances  of 
ny  ordinary  professional  conjurer  by  the  uninitiated  observer,  however 
cute ;  that  the  additional  details  which  I  have  been  enabled  to  furnish 
1  connection  with  some  of  the  incidents  Mr.  Sinnett  has  recorded, 
learly  show  that  he  has  not  been  in  the  habit  of  exercising  due  caution 
)r  the  exclusion  of  trickery ;  and  that  he  has  not  proceeded  in  accordance 
rith  those  "  scientific  modes  of  investigation "  which  he  explicitly 
eclares  ("  Occult  World,"  p.  35)  he  regarded  as  necessary  for  the  task 
e  attempted. 

Evidence  of  Mb.  A.  O.  Hume 
(Late  Government  Secretary  of  India). 

As  Mr.  Hume  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  early  development  of 
le  Theosophical  Society  in  India,  and  even  published  two  pamphlets 
Q  the  subject,  "  Hints  on  Esoteric  Theosophy,"  Nos.  1  and  2,  it 
sems  to  me  desirable  to  draw  special  attention  to  the  considerable 
bange  which  has  taken  place  in  his  opinion  concerning  the  phenomena 

*  Blue  pencil  is  a  favoured  instrument  at  the  Theosophical  headquarters. 
poooooBcd  a  specially  convenient  form  of  a  patent  bine  pencil,  and  having 
uided  this  to  Mr.  Babajee  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  him  to  write  a  name 
Bd  address  which  he  wished  to  give  me,  he  remarked,  as  he  regarded  it  with 

pontaneons  admiration,  ''  Oh  !  this  would  do  well  for ,"  the  Koot  Hoomi 

iriptores,  thought  I,  but  my  spoken  comment  was  difieTent*,  Mt.  Ba.\M.\^'% 
Btd  was  bowed,  bia  tongue  was  dumb,  and  the  sentence  ncaa  Ti«v«t  ^cvKv^^Vfi^ 
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^'fTtjj'fi*M    >  >.!:  MA/lvr^   h'jk-^fjkkx.     \  fT.VyT^d.  vikile  in  India^  the 
oj#yi^/r*.^..;*>  ^f   .'.;f'.  i.M^  ■  *r>#i.*  k/r-g  irkt*r'."i*'*-s  vith  Mr.  Heme,  and 
)tSk'*f.  ;»!f*^/iv  r«-f'Tr«^J  v*  ?.U  ^:or.cjs>.i  ,»ri  'r*«ii?riftd  afr*^r  a  most  carefnl 
ifiqrjiry;  ■:.  "/r..'.^r*>,:.  «>.:»  t;.«j  i.-.^.-ideiAt  of  the  i*covenr  of  Mrs.  Hnine's 
hr^i^K;b.  ti,;,t  y^AfMttt,^  MUrftt^ky  fxiay  vfrry  well  have  ofxained  the  )»txich 
prpviou-iv  k*y  f,Tn\:iikry  f«i«^ii'/)-.     I»Ti{^  ijefore  the  publication  of  the 
B)a v;» U k y-^>/ 1 '. w. %.\»   i «-♦  v- ri   i ii  the    C/« r«'W i>i n  ColUg*    Magazin^^    3Ir. 
If  urn''  h;i/]  'li-'^:^/*.<^<-'^l   th^r  v^rne  of   Madame  BlaratskTS  phenomena 
w<:r«'  frau'ltii^:r.t,  and  tfi;it  v^rne  of  the  profesMed  3Iahatina  writing  was 
th«'  h;iiidj''.ork  of  Ma/biin^-  f/l;iv;it>ikv  herself.     Once  or  twice  he  had 
H^r^'fi  uffUr-K  t,u  vime  philos^^phic  r|ue«{tion  which  had  been  made  by  Mr. 
HuM/a    fiO'.v   /V;tkil   of  th«-    High  Court,     Madras),  a   leading  native 
The'^v/jihiM-     The  fiuWftt;iiir;e  of  these  notes  appeared  afterwards  worked 
up    ill  to    ;i   Ma  hat  in  a    drxniinent  (receivcxl  by  either  himself  or  Mr. 
Hinnet.t;,  ;iri'l   worKeur-^I  in    the  working.     I    inquired  of   Mr.   Sabba 
ll^>w,    the  ablent  native  TheoHophi.st    I    have   met,   whether  he  wis 
awan'  of  the  ejiiK/irleK  which  Mr.   Hume  had  described.     He  replied 
lar^onically,  **  It  may   U;   m^i."     When   the    JJlaratsky-Coalomb  letters 
were  first  fiiiblifthf^l   Mr.    Hume   expressed   his   opinion  publicly  that 
Miulaiiie    HluvfitHky  w;is  too  clever  to  have  thus  committed  herself; 
Intt^^rly,     Jiowifvi-r,    anrl     partly    in     con8e<|uenee    of     the    evidence 
I    w/iM   alilr   \ii    lay    In-fore    liim,    he   came    to    the    conviction    that 
the  I<'tfoi-K  III   r|iieHtioii  were  actually  written  by  Madame  Blavatsky. 
KiirtliiT,    li««  )wk1  n<*ver  phu^ed  the  slightest  credence  in   the   Shriiie- 
phfMioiiifiifi,  wlijrh  \\v  liml  always  supposed   to  Ije  fraudulent.     I  may 
HU\\i\  alMi  ilmt  Ills  ronclusioijs,  i-eached  inde|>endently  of  my  own  and 
fniiii    (liMi-njiif     cirruiiiHtuneos,    concerning   the   untrustworthiness  of 
M««HHrM.    hiiniddiir,   itahajee,  and   Babula,   entii^ely    corroborated  those 
t(i  which  I  hiid  U'fii  forced.     Yet  Mr.  Hunio  was  originally  just  as  fully 
(Miiiiiiii(((*(|  to  till'  g(*nuin(Mi(*sK  of  certain  phenomena  as  Mr.  Sinnett  him- 
Hi'If,   ns  will    I»p  miuiifoKt    from  a   perusal  of  his  "Hints  on  Esoteric 
TliiMiMnpliy,"   fnuii   which   some  of   the  narnitives  quoted  in  our  First 
lirp«»rl  wiM'c  tnki'H.      His  ]nvseni  attitude  is  an  admirable  testimony  not 
i»nly  to  hi -4  n-adiness  to  aoee))t  the  ti-uth  at  the  cost  of  negating  so 
<'\(enhi\ply  his  nwii  past  opinions,  but  also  to  the  systematic  pains  be 
has  taken    in  Nifting  the   antwtnlents   of  the   ap^Mirently   marvelloas 
phfMinuiiMui    which   occurnMl    in   close   connection  with   himself.     For 
example.  Iit«  received  a  Koot  Hoomi  communication  in  a  letter  coming 
fn>m  II   pciHiMi  who   had   wo  oonnei'tion  with  Theosophy.     Tliis  may 
ha\elMM'n  the  incident   ivferriMl  toby  Mr.  Sinnett    ("Occult  World/* 
p.  *!n,  MH  follows: 

*'  NN  hen  tluN  Society  |the  Simla  branch  of  the  Thei»8ophical  Society]  wa» 
formed,  numy  letters  immitHl  hotwinni  KiH»t  HiH»miaiul  tmraelves,  which  wew 
hM  in  vNcry  canc  (mnnmittiHl  thnmgh  Mailaine  Blavataky.     In  one  case,  for 
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example,  Mr.  Hame,  who  became  President  for  the  first  year  of  the  new 
S«»ciety  .  .  ,  got  a  note  from  Koot  Hoomi  inside  a  letter  received 
through  the  post  from  a  person  wholly  unconnected  with  our  occult  pur- 
suits, who  was  writing  to  him  in  connection  with  some  municipal  business/* 

Mr.  Hume  has  informed  me  that  he  himself  received  the  letter^ 
ivhich  was  large  and  peculiar  in  appearance,  from  the  postman's  hands. 
A  long  time  afterwards,  when  reinvestigating  a  number  of  supposed 
phenomena  (not  published)  which  had  occurreii  at  his  house,  he  learnt 
incidentally  from  one  of  his  servants  that  just  such  a  letter  had  been 
taken  by  Babula  from  the  postman  early  one  morning,  and  carried  ofi* 
to  Madame,  and  had  been  returned  to  the  postman,  when  the  postman 
came  by  again,  Babula,  who  said  that  it  was  not  for  Madame  but  for 
Mr.  Hume.  The  servant  had  wondered  at  the  time  why  Babula  had 
not  taken  the  letter  to  Mr.  Hume  himself,  and  he  said  that  lie 
thought  he  remembered  that  Babula  had  taken  and  returned 
letters  in  the  same  way  on  other  occasions.  We  suggested  a  somewhat 
similar  procedure  on  the  part  of  Babula  in  our  First  Report  as  an 
explanation  of  instances  analogous  to  that  of  Mr.  Hume's,  In  various 
cases,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  reproduce  in  this  Report,  it  will  be 
seen  that  Madame  Blavatsky  may  have  been  enabled  in  a  similar  way 
to  tamper  with  the  letters  before  they  actually  reached  the  addressees. 
It  may  be  instructive  here  to  quote  Mr.  Hume's  t-estimony  to  the  fact 
that  peculiar  envelopes  and  paper,  like  those  generally  used  by  Madame 
Blavatsky  for  the  Mahatma  communications,  are  procurable  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Darjeeling,  that  they  were  not  used  for  the  earliest 
Mahatma  documents,  which  appeared  before  Madame  Blavatsky  had 
visited  Darjeeling,  but  were  first  brought  into  requisition  for  that 
purpose  at  a  time  which  coincided  with  her  visit  to  that  place.  Mr. 
Hume's  position  at  present  is  that  "  despite  all  the  frauds  perpetrated, 
there  have  been  genuine  phenomena,  and  that,  though  of  a  low  order, 
3Iadame  [Blavatsky]  really  had  and  has  Occultists  of  considerable 
though  limited  powers  behind  her ;  that  K.  H.  is  a  i-eal  entity,  but  by 
no  means  the  powerful  and  godlike  being  he  has  been  painted,  and  thnt 
he  has  had  some  share,  directly  or  indirectly — though  what  Mr.  Hume 
does  not  pretend  to  say — in  the  production  of  the  K.  H.  letters."  The 
reader  already  knows  that  I  cannot  myself  discover  sufficient  evidence 
for  the  occurrence  of  any  "  occult  phenomenon"  whatever  in  connection 
with  the  Theosophical  Society. 

I  have  thus  far  postponed  the  consideration  of  the  handwriting 
purporting  to  have  been  "  precipitated."  The  specimens  of  such  writing 
which  came  under  my  notice  in  India  were  of  three  kinds,  and  were 
idleged  to  have  emanated  from  Mahatma  Koot  Hoomi,  Mahatma  M.^ 
and  the  Chela,  "Bhola  Deva  Sanna,''  respecl\ve\y.    \  \\\aA^  ^  xbmqk' 
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111'  <  III' r  f|ii«-:-.iioii:;  ifi  wliir:li  w«:  ;ii-«;  aidwl  bv  c:ili>j:ra|iliic  evidence 
•  Mill  I  Ml  ilii-  iiiiili(ii(4lii|»  Iff  tlirr  Itlaviitsky-Coiiloiiib  lettei's  iind  tli^ 
'iiiiliMi'  Ih|i  Iff  Mir  .MiilijiiiiiM  ilociiiiifMitK.  I  do  not  ])ro|)o<ie  to  go  into 
■III',  ill  lull  ill  ili>.i  I  iliiitpr  llir  niiiiljjii'ilif'.s  lyi'twoon  Madaino  KlAvatsky*!( 
iniilMiilih  il  IhiimImi  ihiiK  Miiil  (III*  iifiiidwi-itiii<(  of  the  Hlnvatsky-Coulonib 

'    I  limn  HUM  lit  iii\  liiiitiln  iiiniii'iiiiiK  iliH-iinuMifs  which  arc  conccnicil  ^itli 

III' I-  |iiilith I  Ml    lliiiiMMiiiil  nilii«rN  in  conm'rtion  with  Mailaiiie  Hiavatsky 

\\\\\  ilii<  riiiii<«i|iliiritl  Nui'ti*(\,  'riirw*  (liHMiiiu'ntN,  including  the  K.  H.  M?'"*' 
tiii\i-  ii'ti-iii>il  III  tlid  iini  iiMirh  nti«  hll  Vn^^iixt.  Hiid  my  oxaiuiiiation  tif  tlieu^ 
itiiiti)iil\  .ii  iliii  K    11    \|,,  ,  |,,i ,  ui\ii1\«m1  h  iMinHiilorahUMlelay  ill  the  prwlnc- 
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letters.*      Tliese  letters,  before   publication   in   the  Christian  College 

Jdagazi'ney   were,  as  I  have  said,  submitted  by  the  editor  to  several 

gentleuien  with  experience  in  handwriting,   who  were  unequivocally 

o£  opinion  that  they  were  written  by  Madame  Blavatsky.     The  same 

opinion   was  also  expressed  by  Mr.  J.   D.  B.  Gribble,  of  Madras,    in 

•'  A  Report  of  an  Examination  into   the  Blavatsky  Correspondence^ 

published    in    the   Christian   College   Jfagazine.^^      But  the   most  im- 

porttant  judgment  on  this  point  is  that  of  the  expert  in  handwritings 

Mr.  F.  G.  Netherclift,  who  has  no  doubt  wliatever  tliat  the  disputed 

letters   which   were   submitted   to    him    were    written    by    Madame 

Blavatsky.      His  Report   will  be  found  on  p.  381.     Mr.  Sims,  of  the 

British  Museum,  is  also  of  the  same  opinion. 

Under  these  circumstances  I  need  say  little  more  than  that  I 
examined  the  whole  of  these  documents,  and  throughout  I  found  those 
characteristics  of  Madame  Blavatsky 's  handwriting  which  were 
present  in  the  document  I  used  as  my  chief  standard,  viz,,  a  letter 
from  Madame  Blavatsky  to  Dr.  Haptmann,  written  from  Elberfeld  in 
October,   1884. 

I  had  other  undoubted  writings!  of  Madame  Blavatsky  in  my 
possession,  which  rendered  me  some  assistance,  but,  as  will  appear 
presently,  I  was  unable  to  regard  these  as  altogetlier  trustworthy* 
Further,  I  found  no  peculiarity  whatever  in  the  Blavatsky-Coulomb 
letters  whicli  is  not  present  in  Madame  Blavatsky's  undoubted  hand- 
writing. Tliere  were,  indeed,  a  few  forms  which  are  not  found  very 
often  in  ]Madame  Blavatsky's  ordinary  handwriting,  and  which  are 
found  often  in  the  Koot  Hoomi  writings ;  but  this  statement  applies 
just  as  much  to  Madame  Blavatsky's  acknowledged  handwriting  as  it 
does  to  the  Blavatsky-Coulomb  letters,  and  it  appears  to  me  to  suggest 
an  additional  proof  of  the  fact  that  the  letters  in  question  were  one 
and  all  written  by  Madame  Blavatsky. 

In  Part  I.  of  this  Report  I  have  shown  that  the  circumstantial  evi- 
dence which  I  obtained  in  relation  to  these  disputed  lettei*s,  adds  to  the 
strength  of  tlie  conclusion  reached  on  grounds  of  handwriting,  that 
^ladame  Blavatsky  wrote  them.  I  shall  show  later  that  there  is  evi- 
dence which  confirms  yet  further  the  justice  of  this  conclusion.     In 

*  Several  of  these  letters  were  lent  to  me  for  my  own  examination  by  the 
editor  of  the  Christian  College  Magazine,  The  remaining  letters  I  examined 
at  the  house  of  a  gentleman  in  whose  custody  they  were  at  the  time.  Some  of 
them  which  I  selected  myself  were  entrusted  to  mo  to  he  sent  to  England  for 
the  judgment  of  the  best  experts  obtainable,  with  the  special  request  that  they 
should  be  returned  as  soon  as  possihle,  and  1  found  upon  my  arrival  in  England 
that  they  had  ahready  been  returned. 

t  I  refer  to  the  B,  Marginal  Notes  and  the  B.  Replies,  (.See  ^ij,  2S2. 
and  290.) 


1!^<  JUr.   H^AjwuA  B^^^r' 

*  j^,  <//\rt^ 'A  *■■*';•>   *•.   •..•>«:    ;^*sfc.ci v *:A,r>r»  i^  'ink  Ti^firjiK^onsaL  5" 
f*---.  •  VTA,  . ;-  f «:  '/y\^ry.  3  •  ^  4 . 

If^.'i   HtA  \hik\  '  *,\i*r  *j/nA  ^ArW  UiSkzn  tiji5i2^«  if  i^be  onlr  nnwd  to  do 

I//  >//«r;ir  i/j'/f'r  fr«i^,»y  »//  t)»At  ^rffiwr,  ;»nd  it  apfKared.  moreover,  to  the 
r/rti/-^rf*  //f  t.h^r  >vx;j<rty,  •r*t\^:\}ki\y  Mr.  .St.  ^^forjpe  Lane-Fox  and  I*r. 
iih,rliitfthti.  tliAf,  tJi«;  ^>/tjloifj(/H  were  wasting  its  funds.  Letters  on  tbe 
ytiMy^'X  wtrfi',  ^nt»>ffi  froffi  tli<;  liea^l'iuarters  to  3Iadame  Blaratskj  and 
r'/f l//f !«' i  Ol 'r//f.t. .  I  f  1  i^'irticu  Ur,  M  r.  iMin^xbi r  wrote  to  Madame  Blavatskr, 
yto\ttt\f\y  \fy  t.}i««  iijuj]  U'jkvUii^  India  on  March  12th,  which  would 
htt'r.t'  lit  Vitrif,  alyiiit  April  Iht,  iufoniiin;^  Iter  tliat  Madame  Cookwib 
v/itu  ^.\tri'.iuViu*/^  n;|K;riK  that  x\i»i  phenoiuena  were  fraadnlent.  In 
i.Ut:  fii<'/iiiUin«;  Mr.  l^atif^Fox  and  \)r,  ifartinann  resolved  ^  to  impeadi 
llK'tfi  [llMt  (UfM\tiui\m\  in  a  formal  manner/'  and  Ijegan  to  draw  np  the 
*\iii.ryiyH,  At  MiiK  hU^<f  Mr.  i>amodar  [iroduced  a  Koot  Hoomi  letter 
uriii/'li  \%o.  d«v'i/if'«'d  tliut  hit  luul  rocffived  from  the  *' astral  form  of  a 
ilhi'hiy"  and  wliirli  ruhH  as  follows  :    - 

"Km  l<fn;(  UN  onM  liiM  not  (levul(i]Mj(l  a  ]>erfect  nenae  of  justice,  he  should 
I  fi  If  fur  \n  HIT  rfttJiitr  nn  thi)  Hiflu  of  mercy  than  connnit  the  slightest  act  of 
injiiNli«;ii.  M)ulniiiii(/otiloiiil)  iH  a  inudium  and  as  such  irresponsible  for  luany 
tliJn^H  nIm)  tiiiiy  ¥i\\y  or  «1o.  At  the  samo  thiio  she  is  kind  and  charitable. 
Oim  mtiNt.  know  how  U^  act  Uiwanlg  her  t<»  make  her  a  very  good  friend. 
Hli4i  liiiM  linr  own  weakneHHOHf  l>ut  tlieir  1>ad  effects  can  be  minimised  \^ 
4ix4in-iHiii^  on  Imr  mind  a  moral  influence  by  a  friendly  and  kindly  feeling. 
llur  iiiniliumiMtii!  nature  in  a  lie1]>  in  tliis  direction,  if  2)roper  advantage  be 
tiiUnn  of  thoHumi^ 

**  It  iH  my  winh  tlierefore  that  Hhe  Hhall  ccmtinuo  in  charge  of  the  household 
liUHimmH,  the  liiuird  (»f  (>ontn)1  of  course  exercising  a  proper  supervisoiy 
I'onti-ol,  and  Htioin^i  in  c<mHultati(»n  with  her,  that  no  unnecessary  expendi- 
turo  in  incuiTod.  A  ^ood  deal  of  reform  is  necessary  and  can  be  made  rather 
with  the  holp  tlian  the  andigimiHm  of  Madmno  Ctmlomb.  Damodar  would 
hiiNo  (ohl  you  this  but  his  mind  was  purp<»sely  obscured,  without  his  know- 
lod^o,  t<»  ttmt  your  intontions.  Show  this  to  Madame  Coulomb,  so  that  she 
niHY  I'o  n]HivHto  with  you.  K.  H." 

Tlio  aUivo  h»ttor  IS  doi'kotod  as  Inivin^  Ikhmi  I'eceived  on  March  22nd. 
{1  sluill  ri»fi»r  to  tliis  lot  tor  aftorwanls,  when  I  shall  give  reasons  for 
chinking  that  it  was  written  Uy  Mr.  Damoilar,  as  "K.  H.  (Y)/*]    The 
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effect  of  it  was  that  "  an  armistice  was  concluded  witli  the  Coulombs 
by  treating  them  with  greater  consideration." 

On  April  1st,  according  to  Dr.  Hartmann'saccount,  Madame  Coulomb, 
Mr.  Lane-Fox,  and  Mr.  Damodar  went  "for  a  cliange"  to  Ootacar 
mund.  hy  this  time  the  letters  complaining  of  the  Coulombs  had 
reached  Madame  Blavatsky,  who  wrote  to  the  Coulombs  a  letter  which 
with  its  threats  and  its  pleadings*  speaks  for  itself  to  the  intelligent 
reader.  Madame  Blavatsky  no  doubt  wrote  also  to  Mr.  Damodar. 
Her  letters  would  reach  Madras  about  April  24th,  and  Ootacamund 
on  April  26th,  on  which  date  Mr.  Damodar  produced  a  Maliatma  M. 
letter,  declaring  that  it  had  fallen  in  his  room ;  it  was  addressed  to 
Dr.    Hartmann,  who  has  published  the  following  portions  of  it : — 

*'  For  some  time  already  the  woman  has  opened  communication — a 
regular  diplomatic  pourparlers — with  the  enemies  of  the  cause,  certain  padris. 
She  hopes  for  more  than  2,000  rupees  from  them  if  she  heli)s  them  ruining 
or  at  least  injuring  the  Society  by  injuring  the  rei)utation  of  the  founders. 
Hence  hints  as  to  *  trap-doors '  and  tricks.  Moreover  when  needed  trap-doors 
will  he  found,  as  they  have  been  forthcoming  for  some  time.  They  are  sole 
masters  of  the  top  storey.  They  alone  have  full  entrance  to  and  control  of 
the  premises.  *  Monsier '  is  clever  and  cunning  at  ever}-  handicraft — g(X)d 
mechanic  and  carpenter,  and  good  at  walls  likewise.  Take  note  of  this — ye 
Theosophists.  They  hate  you  with  all  the  hatred  of  failure  against  success  ; 
Society,  Henry,  H.  P.  B. ,  theosophists,  and  aye — the  veiy  name  of  theosophy. 
The  ♦  *  ♦  are  ready  to  lay  out  a  good  sum  for  the  ruin  of  the  Society 
they  hate.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Moreover  the  J  *  *  *  of  India  are  in  direct 
understanding  with  those  of  London  and  Paris.  ♦  *  *  Keep  all  said 
above  in  strictest  confidence  if  you  would  be  strongest.  Let  her  not  suspect 
you  know  it,  but  if  you  would  have  my  advice — be  i)rudent,  j-et  act  without 
delay.     ♦    *    ♦    M.C* 

Mr.  Damodar  was  instructed  on  the  outside  of  the  letter  to  let  Dr. 
Hartmann  have  it  without  delay ;  and  Dr.  Hartmann  was  instructed 
in  the  document  itself'^  show  it  to  Mr.  Lane-Fox.  The  writer 
of  the  letter*  was  evidently  unaware  that  Mr.  Lane-Fox  was  with 
Mr.  Damodar  at  Ootacamund,  and  that  Dr.  Hartmann  was  at  Madras. 
Mr.  Damodar,  however,  remedied  the  ignorance  of  "  Maliatma  M.'', 
and  showed  the  letter  to  Mr.  Lane-Fox  before  forwarding  it  to  Dr. 
Hartmann. 

As  a  consequence  of  these  and  other  documents  and  the  resulting 
altercations,  immediate  action  was  taken  by  Mr.  Lane-Fox  and  Dr. 
Hartmann,  which  led  to  the  expulsion  of  Madame  Coulomb  on  !May  14th, 
on  the  ground  that  she  had  spoken  evil  of  the  Society.  According 
to  Dr.  Hartmann,  "  M.  Coulomb  was  requested  to  resign,  but  as  he 

*  See  Madame  Coulomb's  pamplilet  "  Some  Account^"  &e.^  ^>^.^V-\^A, 
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could  not  make  up  his  mind  whether  he  would  do  so  or  not^  he  wis 
expelled  likewise." 

The  r(?ader  will  remember  that  the  contrivances  for  trickery  were 
investigated  wlien  M.  Coulomb  gave  up  the  keys  of  Madame  Blavatskys 
rooms  on  May  17th  or  18th.  Madame  Coulomb  showed  me  a  telegram 
sent  to  her  by  Madame  Blavatsky  on  May  19th  :  "  What  can  be  done? 
Telegraph  " ;  and  asserted  that  this  telegram  was  in  reply  to  a  letter 
written  by  her  to  Madame  Blavatsky  at  the  end  of  April  (which  would 
reach  Paris  alx^ut  May  19th),  threatening,  in  case  of  a  rupture,  to 
produce  incriminating  lettere  written  by  the  latter.  M.  Coulomb 
declares  that  he  showed  this  telegram  to  Mr.  Damodar,  who  refused  to 
take  any  notice  of  it,  and  therefore  no  reply  was  sent  by  the  Coulombs 
to  Madame  Blavatsky. 

Some  time  later  Colonel  Olcott  received,  he  says,  in  a  "  cover  post 
marked  Madras,"  a  letter  forged  in  the  handwriting  of  Dr.  Hartmann. 
Writing  to  Dr.  Hartmann  on  July  10th,  Colonel  Olcott  stated  that  he 
had  received  this  docimient  "  some  little  time  ago,"  and  had  laid  it  away 
in  his  despatch-box,  but  that  in  going  through  his  papers  that  morning 
(July  10th),  ^^  I  noticed  that  the  Master  had  been  putting  his  hand  upon 
the  document  and  while  reading  his  endorsement  I  heard  liim  tell  me 
to  send  it  to  you  by  to-<lay's  post." 

Tlie  endorsement — by  "  Mahatma  M." — is  in  these  words:  "A 
clumsy  forgery,  but  good  enough  to  show  how  much  an  enterprising 
enemy  can  do  in  this  direction.  They  may  call  this  at  Adyar— a 
pioneer." 

Tlie  document  itself  is  as  follows : — 

Pricate.  Adyar,  AprU  28/lk,  1884. 

My  Dear  Madame  Coitlomb, — 1  was  very  glad  to  receive  your  kind 
warning  :  but  1  need  a  new  and  f mother  exj>lanation  before  I  will  beleire  in 
Madame  Blavatsky 's  innotience.  Frcan  tlio  first  week  of  my  arrieval  I  knev 
she  was  a  trickster  for  1  had  received  intimation  ^^Jiat  effect,  and  had  been 
told  so  >)y  IMr.  Lane-Fox  before  he  went  to  Ooty  (Hnd  who  added  moreoTer, 
tliat  lie  had  come  f rr)m  England  with  tliis  purpose,  as  he  had  received  secret 
instructions  from  tlie  Ixmdon  fellows)  and  even  sayd  that  he  felt  sure  ahe 
was  a  spy). 

She  is  worse  than  you  think  and  she  lied  to  me  about  lots  of  things  ;  but 
you  may  rest  assured  that  she  shall  not  banibuzle  me. 

I  hope  to  tell  you  more  when  1  see  you,  upon  your  return  from  Ootocamund 
and  show  you  tliat  Col.  Olcott  is  no  better  than  he  should  be. 

Excuse  sliort  letter.    I  am  writing  in  the  dark. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Dr.  F.  Hartx ANN. 

This  forged  Hartmann  document,  and  also  the  endorsement  tiiereoiv 
are,  in  my  opinion,  tUe  IxandworVL  ol  ^«i<^\xv^  '^\sk^^\&V:^ ,     1  think 
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there  can  be  little  doubt  that  she  forged  this  Hartmann  document  for 
the  purpose  of  attributing  the  forgery  to  the  Coulombs,  in  order  that 
she  might  thus  prepare  tlie  way  for  her  assertion  that  the  Blavatsky- 
Coulomb  letters  were  also  forgeries.  The  evidence  for  this  will  appear 
later.  I  must  now  describe  the  manner  in  which  various  documents 
used  by  me  in  my  examination  of  liandwriting  in  India  came  into  my 
possession. 

Soon  after  my  arrival  at  Adyar,  I  asked  for  a  specimen  of  Madame 
Blavatsky's  undoubted  handwriting, — for  the  purpose  of  comparison 
with  the  disputed  documents.  Mr.  Damodar  avoided  giving  me  any 
before  Madame  Blavatsky  and  Colonel  Olcott  reached  headquarters, 
and  after  I  had  liad  some  conversation  with  them  on  the  subject,  Colonel 
Olcott  said  that  Madame  Blavatsky  would  write  me  a  letter  at  once,  if 
I  wished,  which  I  could  use  as  a  test  document.  I  replied  that  it  would 
be  desirable  for  me  to  have  some  manuscript  that  was  written  before 
the  appearance  of  the  Chriatian  College  Magazine  in  September,  where- 
upon Colonel  Olcott  said  abruptly  that  he  could  take  no  action  as  to 
giving  me  any  handwriting  of  Madame  Blavatsky's  until  their  own 
Committee  had  met  and  that  Madame  Blavatsky  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  Tlieosophical  Society. 

My  request,  made  at  the  same  time,  for  Mahatma  documents  for  the 
purpose  of  submitting  them  to  a  caligraphic  expert  was  also  refused. 

I  was  afterwards,  however,  enabled  to  obtain  some  documents  in  the 
following  manner.  Mr.  Damodar  had  recounted  to  me  some  of  liis 
professed  experiences,  and  had  shown  me  several  Mahatma  documents  in 
connection  with  them.  Most  of  these,  he  alleged,  were  too  private  to  be 
submitted  for  my  reading  throughout,  but  there  were  several  to  whicli 
this  objection  did  not  apply,  and  among  these  were  some  16i  pages 
of  the  K.  H.  writing  in  black  ink,  which  had  formed  portions  of 
the  reply  by  K.  H.  to  questions  which  had  been  raised  concerning 
certain  statements  in  "Esoteric  Buddhism."  I  pointed  out  to  Mr. 
Damodar  that  there  could  be  no  possible  objection  to  my  having  these 
for  examination,  and  he  agreed,  and  allowed  me  to  take  them  away  for 
a  few  days  for  my  own  inspection  only.  The  IG^pp.  referred  to  I  shall 
speak  of  as  the  K.  H.  16|pp. 

I  received  also  from  Dr.  Hartmann,  for  my  own  inspection  only, 
the  letter  from  Madame  Blavatsky,  written  to  him  from  Elberfeld  in 
October,  1884,  the  forged  Hartmann  document,  and  tlie  K.H.  (Y) 
letter  already  mentioned. 

Further,  I  liad  been  anxious  to  know  what  answer  Madame 
Blavatsky  had  to  make  to  the  pamphlet  written  by  Madame 
Coulomb,  entitled  "  Some  Account,"  *kc.,  and  Madame  Blavatsky 
had  taken  the  trouble  to  write  out  her  replies  to  the  first  portion 
of  this    pamphlet^  although  I  had    not    asked    her   for    ;\.   ^\\\X^x\, 
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statement,  and  although  she  made  oral  statements  as  well,  tiie 
important  points  of  which  I  took  down  at  the  time  in  writing.  This 
written  statement  by  Madame  Blavatsky  covers  about  7|pp.  fbolscapL 
I  shall  speak  of  it  as  the  R,  Replies,  In  addition,  Madame  Blavatskj 
wrote  various  statements  in  my  copy  of  Madame  Coulomb's  pamphkt. 
These  I  shall  speak  of  as  the  B.  Marginal  Notes,  Otlicr  documents 
came  under  my  notice,  which  it  will  suffice  to  specify  farther  on 
when  I  have  occasion  to  refer  to  them. 

I  now  proceed  to  consider  the  authorship  of  the  Mabatms 
letters,  and  propose  in  the  first  place,  and  chiefly,  to  deal  with  the 
K.  H.  series  of  documents,  these  being  by  far  the  most  abundant  and 
the  most  important  of  the  Mahatma  wi'itings.  It  is  upon  the  E.  H. 
seiies  almost  exclusively  that  Mr.  Sinnett  has  relied  for  his  volume  on 
"  Esoteric  Buddliism"  as  well  as  for  certain  portions  of  "  The  OccoH 
World " ;  it  is  to  tlie  K.  H.  series  that  most  of  the  Mahatma  letters 
written  to  other  persons  also  belong ;  and  it  is  portions  of  the  K.  H. 
series  alone  which  we  have  been  able  to  obtain  for  the  porpoBei  of 
careful  examination. 

With  the  incriminating  Blavatsky-Coulomb  letters  which  were 
submitted  to  Mr.  Netherclift,  wei'e  also  submitted  some  specimens  of 
the  K.  H.  writing,  viz.,  several  small  slips  whicli  were  forwarded 
fi*om  India  with  tlie  Blavatsky-Coulomb  lettei-s  proper,  a  K.  H. 
document  in  ))lue  ink  submitted  by  Mr.  Massey,  and  a  K  H. 
document  in  ))lue  pencil  submitted  by  Mr.  Myers.  Mr.  Netherclift,  in 
the  tii*st  instance,  ciime  to  the  conclusion  that  these  K.  H.  documents 
wei'e  not  written  by  Madame  Blavat«ky.  I  had  already  expressed 
my  own  conclusion,  readied  after  an  investigation  of  K.  H. 
writings  in  India,  that  those  I  had  examined  were,  witli  the 
exception  of  the  K.  H.  (Y),  written  by  Madame  Blavatsky,  and 
on  my  arnval  in  England  I  was  surprised  to  find  that  Mr.  Netherclift 
was  of  a  different  opinion  concerning  tlie  K.  H.  writings  submitted 
to  him.  The  small  slips  I  had  already  seen  in  India;  and  after 
cwaniining  tlie  K.  H.  writings  submitted  by  Messrs.  Massey  and  Myers, 
I  concluded  that  these  also  were  written  by  Madame  Blavatsky.  My 
judglllent^,  however,  Wiis  originally  foi*med  upon  my  examination  of 
the  K.  II.  ICJpp.,  in  which  the  marks  of  Madame  Blavatsky's  liandi- 
work  were  nion*  pitent  than  in  the  documents  which  Mr.  Netherclift 
had  had  an  opportunity  of  examining.  In  the  meantime  we  had 
obtaiiHHl  from  Mr.  Sinnett  eight  specimens  of  the  K.  H.  writing,  wliich 
n»i)reseiitod,  some  of  them  at  least,  consecutive  periods  of  time,  beginning 
with  the  enrliest  letter  received  by  Mr.  Sinnett.  In  this,  which  was 
received  alniut  Octoln'r,  18S0,  the  traces  of  Madame  Blavatskj's 
handiwork  were  numerous  and  conspicuous,  and  from  this  onwards 
the  gradual    dcvelopmowt  oi  t\\^    T^.  \S.,  cowN^viAAaYkal  characteristic^ 
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and  the  gradual  elimination  of  many  of  Madame  Blavatsky's  pecu- 
liarities, were  clearly  manifest.  The  K.  H.  writings  which  had 
been  submitted  to  Mr.  Netherclift,  were  written  after  Madame 
Blavatsky  had  had  years  of  practice.  I  therefore  re-submitted  to  him 
the  K.  H.  writings  belonging  to  Messrs.  Massey  and  Myers,  which 
we  still  had  in  our  possession,  together  with  the  series  forwarded 
by  Mr.  Sinnett.  The  result  was  that  Mr.  Netherclift  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  whole  of  these  documents  were  without  doubt  written 
by  Madame  Blavatsky.  Mr.  Sims,  of  the  British  Museum,  who  had 
originally  expressed  the  same  conclusion  as  Mr.  Netherclift,  similarly 
changed  his  opinion  after  inspection  of  the  documents  furnished  by  Mr. 
Sinnett. 

I  may  now  give  some  of  the  results  of  my  own  comparison  of  these 
documents  with  the  undisputed  handwriting  of  Madame  Blavatsky.'*' 
At  first  sight  Madame  Blavatsky's  oixlinary  handwriting,  for  the 
most  part  small  and  somewhat  irregular,  looks  very  different  from  tl^ 
large,  bold,  round,  regular  writing  of  the  K.  H.  documents.  It  is  only 
when  wo  examine  closely  the  formations  of  individual  letters  that  the 
traces  of  the  same  handiwork  in  both  become  obvious.  The  little 
importance  tliat  can  be  attached  to  tlie  mere  general  appearance  of  a 
written  document  is  well  enough  known  to  persons  who  are  at  all 
familiar  with  the  comparisons  of  handwritings. 

I  shall  now  endeavour  to  show — 

I.  That  there  are  clear  signs  of  development  in  the  K.  H.  writing, 
various  strong  resemblances  to  Madame  Blavatsky's  ordinary  hand- 
writing having  been  gradually  eliminated. 

II.  That  special  forms  of  letters  proper  to  Madame  Blavatsky's 
ordinary  writing,  and  not  proper  to  the  K.  H.  writing,  occasionally 
appear  in  the  latter. 

III.  That  there  are  certain  very  marked  peculiarities  of  Madame 
Blavatsky's  ordinary  writing  which  occur  throughout  the  K.  H. 
writing. 

I  shall  specify,  under  each  of  these  heads,  the  most  important 
instances  that  I  have  observed,  but  shall  not  attempt  to  place  before 
the  reader  any  exhaustive  statement  of  them,  as  this  would  be  tedious. 

I.  Facsimiles  of  the  series  of  K.  H.  letters  lent  by  Mr.  Sinnett 
would  perhaps  have  been  interesting  and  suggestive  to  the  reader,  and 
would  have  clearly  shown  the  development  of  the  K.    H.   hand ;  but 

*  In  addition  to  the  manuscripts  which  I  have  already  mentioned  as  pro- 
Tiding  me  with  a  knowledge  of  Madame  Blavatsky's  ordinary  handwriting,  I 
liave  in  my  possession  various  undisputeil  Avritings  of  hers  produced  between 
1877  and  1885,  among  which  are  three  letters  written  to  a  Hindu  in  1878,  three 
>fnitings  to  Mr.  Hume  about  the  years  1881-18S2,  and  other  more  recent  letters 
Xo  Messrs.  Massey  and  Myers. 
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Mr.  Sinnett  strongly  emphasized  his  desire  that  no  use  whatever  should 
be  made  of  the  specimens  he  submitted  except  for  comparison  of 
handwriting,  and  the  facsimile  production  of  portions  of  the 
documents  was,  of  course,  impossible  without  the  publicatioD,  to 
some  extent,  of  their  substance.  I  have  therefore  chosen  sevenl 
small  letters,  /,  g,  k  and  j/,  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the 
development  I  have  mentioned.  The  groups  of  individual  letters  m 
Plate  I.  are  copied  from  tracings  of  my  own  made  from  the  original 
documents,  and  hence  many  of  them  exhibit  a  tremulous  appearanee 
which  is  not  characteristic  of  the  original  mss.,  and  which  mi^t  have 
been  avoided  if  the  work  had  been  done  entirely  by  the  lithographie 
artist.  The  letters  in  the  first  row  of  each  of  the  groups  d 
the  /,  g,  kf  y  are  taken  from  undisputed  writings  of  Madame 
Blavatsky,  those  to  Mr.  Hume  already  mentioned.  These  letters  I 
shall  call  (£).  The  remaining  five  rows  of  each  group  are  taken  from 
the  first  five  documents  of  the  K.  H.  series  lent  by  Mr.  Sinnett 
These  I  shall  speak  of  as  K.  H.  No.  1,  K.  H.  No.  2,  «S:c.  The  numben 
do  not  mean  that  these  were  the  first  five  letters  received  by  3lr. 
Sinnett  from  "  K.  H."     Mr.  Sinnett  describes  them  as  follows  : — 

"  No.  1  *  *  *  is  the  first  sheet  of  the  first  letter  I  ever  had  from 
him  certainly  through  another  hand. 

"  Nos.  2  and  3  selections  from  later  letters  of  the  old  series  written 
before  the  publication  of  *  The  Occult  World.'  ♦ 

"No.  4  was  received  by  me  in  London  about  the  time  *Esot«fie 
Buddhism  '  was  published. f 

"  No.  5  *  *  is  from  a  letter  certainly  in  K.  H.'s  own  handwriting." 

The  y,  it  will  be  observed,  in  Madame  Blavatsky's  ordinary  hand- 
writing (B),  is  commonly  looped  only  below,  and  is  usually 
preceded  by  an  up-stroke.  It  is  easy  to  see  the  close  correspondenoe 
between  the/'«  in  (B)  and  those  in  K.  H.  No  1.  Compare,  moreover, 
the  second  ff  in  (B)  with  the  ff  in  K.  H.  No.  2  ;  the  formation  il 
peculiar  and  the  resemblance  striking.  The  t3rpe  of  the  y*  soon  changei. 
In  K.  H.  No.  1,  the  forms  are  almost  all  looped  below,  but  in  K.  K 
No.  2  they  are  generally  looped  above,  and  as  we  go  on  through  Noa.  % 
4,  and  5,  Madame  Blavatsky's  ordinary/ gi*adually  disappears  ;  thoo^ 
here  and  there  in  later  K.  H.  documents  a  stray /looped  only  below 
may  be  discovered,  sometimes  the  upper  loop  is  found  to  have  beea 
added  by  an  afterstroke,  and  the  tendency  to  make  f*8  with  a  loop 
below  is  manifest. 

The  g^8  in  K.  H.  No.  1.  are  very  various,  but  yet  suggest  an  effiwt 
to  introduce  a  new  type.     Various  as  they  are,  however,  I  believe  thit 

*  "  The  Occult  World  "  (first  edition)  was  published  June  2nd,  1881. 
f  "Esoteric  BuddluHm"  ^J^toI e^\\\oiC^ ^«* \i\i>[^As^^ ^tv^^ 
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by  a  careful  search  I  might  match  ahnost  every  form  in  K.  H.  No.  1 
by  a  corresponding  form  from  Madame  Blavatsky's  acknowledged  hand- 
writing. Even  from  the  specimens  given  in  (B)  it  will  be  perceived 
that  her  g^a  vary  greatly,  and  that  there  are  one  or  two  curious  forms 
that  find  fairly  close  parallels  in  K.  H.  Nos.    1    and  2. 

The  characteristic  K.  H.  ky  wliich  is  formed  quite  differently  from 
Madame  Blavatsky's,  first  appears,  I  think,  in  K.  H.  No.  2,  but  is 
somewhat  narrower  in  formation  than  the  t3rpe  it  ultimately  reaches. 
Some  of  the  k^a  in  the  group  represent  capitals,  the  capital  k  being 
formed  on  the  same  t3rpe  as  the  small  k,  Madame  Blavatsky's 
ordinary  k  is  frequently  preceded  by  an  upstroke  and  consists  of 
a  main  downstroke  from  the  bottom  of  wliich  the  next  stroke  starts 
upwards,  trending  to  the  rights  witliout  the  pen's  having  been 
taken  off  the  paper.  The  final  stroke  is  frequently  added  separately 
and  often  not  connected  with  the  rest  of  the  letter ;  but  in  many 
cases  the  whole  of  the  letter  appears  to  be  made  in  one  continuous 
movement.  All  these  habits,  together  with  other  little  peculiarities  of 
curvature,  are  clearly  visible  in  the  k^a  of  K.  H.  No.  1,  and  in  later 
K.  H.  documents  the  gap  between  the  two  last  strokes  of  the  k  con- 
tinues to  be  common.  The  last  of  the  k^a  selected  from  K.  H.  No.  3 
is  particularly  noteworthy  as  exhibiting  a  lapaua  calami  wliich  has 
been  partially  covered  with  the  cloak  of   the  K.  H.  k  curvature. 

The  j/a  in  the  early  K.  H.  documents,  most  of  which  have  a 
nearly  straight  downstroke,  witli  a  little  curl  to  the  right,  are  just  as 
suggestive  of  Madame  Blavatsky  as  are  the  y*,  and  they  begin  to 
develop  nearly  as  rapidly  as  the  g^a  and  in  the  same  direction,  the 
downstroke  of  both  eventually  ending  in  a  pronounced  curling  curve  to 
the  left,  with  the  concave  side  habitually  upwards.  The  letter  j  has 
developed  similarly,  and  so  also  apparently  has  the  letter  z,  all  of 
tliese  letters  finally  exliibiting  a  similar  curve  to  the  left. 

In  the  group  of  letters  (B"),  all  of  which  are  taken  from  Madame 
Blavatsky's  ordinary  writing,  I  have  given  various  forms  of  her  t. 
All  these  forms  are  common  in  the  earliest  K.  H.  documents ; 
the  first  three  forms  are  common  in  tlie  developed  K.  H. 
writing,  the  peculiarity  in  the  third  form  being  the  very  small  curl  to 
the  right  at  the  end  of  the  downstroke.  The  fourth  form  occurs 
occasionally  even  in  some  of  the  latest  K.  H.  writings  whicli  I 
have  seen,  but  in  these  I  have  observed  no  specimen  at  all  of  the  fifth 
and  sixth  forms.  The  fifth  and  sixth  forms,  with  the  curious  loop  at 
the  bottom  before  the  stroke  nms  on  to  tlie  next  letter,  abound  how- 
ever in  a  large  portion  of  the  K.  H.  mss.  in  my  possession,  written  about 
1880-1882.  The  sixth  form  is  apparently  an  offshoot  of  the  fourth  form, 
the  fifth  being  intermediate.  The  downstroke  of  the  first  form  of  t 
is   almost   universally    non-looped,   as    represented    in    the  Plsdfc^  \^^. 
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Madame  Blavatsky's  ordinary  writings  of  1878 ;  similarly  in  the 
earliest  K.  H.  writing ;  and  though  in  the  developed  K,  H.  writing 
this  t  is  commonly  looped,  the  non-looped  form  is  very  frequent.  The 
long  dashes  through  or  over  the  t^Sy  which  are  a  marked  feature  o£  the 
K.  H.  writing ;  may  be  merely  the  expansion  of  a  habit  of  Madame 
Blavatsky's,  in  whose  ordinary  writings  these  dashes  are  just  is 
pronounced  as  they  are  in  the  earliest  K.  H.  documents. 

Preceding  upstrokes,  which  are  prevalent  in  Madame  Blavatsky's 
ordinary  handwriting,  are  far  more  numerous  in  the  earliest  than  in 
the  latest  K.  H.  documents. 

The  German  type  of  d  may  be  mentioned  as  a  letter  which  has  been 
gradually  eliminated  from  the  K.  H.  writing,  but  I  shall  have  more  to 
say  about  this  further  on. 

I  have  now  in  my  hands  the  Koot  Hoomi  letter,  the  greater  pari 
of  which  is  quoted  by  Mr.  Sinnett  in  "  The  Occult  World,"  pp.  85-95. 
It  bears  the  date  of  November  1st  (1880),  and  is  signed  in  full,  "Koot 
Hoomi  Lai  Sing,''  by  which  name  it  may  be  designated.  The  second 
group  of  capital  letters  in  the  Plate  is  taken  from  this  document;  the 
first  group,  wliich  I  will  call  (B'),  is  taken  from  undisputed  writings  ol 
Madame  Blavatsky — from  the  same  documents  whence  the  small 
letters  (B)  are  taken.  These  capital  letters.  A,  D,  F,  P,  T,  require  hut 
little  comment.  The  D,  F,  and  T,  of  the  Koot  Hoomi  Lai  Sing  are 
especially  suggestive  of  Madame  Blavatsky's  handiwork,  and  tliey  soon 
disappear  from  tlie  K.  H.  documents.  The  hook  above,  at  the 
end  of  the  roof-stroke  of  the  first  Koot  Hoomi  T,  present-s  a  similar 
appearance  to  that  shown  by  a  form  of  T  which  occurs  in  a  letter  of 
Madame  Blavatsky's  in  1878.  The  common  forms  of  F  and  T  in  the 
K.  H.  writings  are  quite  different  from  Madame  Blavatsky's  usual  fonns; 
the  specimens  in  square  brackets  represent  the  type  commonly  found 
in  the  Koot  Hoomi  Lai  Sing,  The  characteristic  features  which  occur 
in  the  P's  of  (B')  and  those  of  Koot  Hoomi  Lai  Sing  may  be  noted. 
The  long  preliminary  upstroke,  the  crook  to  the  left  at  the  end  of  the 
downstroke,  seen  also  in  the  Fs  and  the  T's,  the  downward  curl  which 
begins  the  umbrella  curvature  above,  the  turn  to  the  left  which  ends  it, 
and  the  little  final  scrape  downwards.  Some  of  these,  as  also  some  of 
the  characteristics  of  the  D,  remain  throughout  the  K.  H.  writing,  but 
othei*s  almost  completely  disappear. 

II.  We  are  now  to  consider  letters  wliich  are  proper  to  Madame 
Blavatsky's  ordinary  writing,  and  not  to  the  K.  H.  writing,  but  which  yet 
occasionally  appear  in  the  latter — apparently  by  mistake.r  An  attempt 
is  often  made  to  remedy  the  mistake  by  afterstrokes,  transforming  the 
letter  into  the  K.  H.  type.  Such  additions,  reformations,  cloakings 
and  erasures  occur  in  the  case  both  of  small  and  of  capital  letters ;  they 
appear  to  me  to  be  especiaWy  svgiu&caTi^  ccci^  \a  ^^a^^  \\>  «&as!k»sl  bA^jond 
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»  doubt  tliat  the  person  who  wrote  the  K.  H.  mss.  where  they  occur 
-was  in  the  habit  of  producing  a  different  handwriting,  and  that  that 
person  was  Madame  Blavatsky.  I  find  numerous  instances  throughout 
the  K.  H.  documents  which  I  have  examined,  but  especially  in  the 
earlier  ones,  and  will  mention  a  few  of  the  letters  in  which  these  mistakes 
have  been  made. 

The  letter  e  in  Madame  Blavatsky's  ordinary  writing  is  uniformly 
made  upon  the  common  t3rpe  which  we  are  all  taught  in  copybooks,  but 
when  it  begins  a  word  in  the  K.  H.  wi-iting,  it  is  formed  on  the  same 
type  as  Madame  Blavatsky's  capital  E  in  her  ordinary  writing.  Yet 
in  the  early  K.  H.  documents  there  are  many  instances  where  the  initial 
small  e  was  at  first  well  formed  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  tlien  transformed 
into  the  other  type  by  the  addition  of  a  second  curve  at  the  top ;  there 
are  instances  also  where  the  transformation  was  never  made,  and  the 
initial  e  of  the  ordinary  type  still  remains. 

Instances  occur  in  the  K.  H.  writings  of  the  form  of  k  which  is 
most  characteristic  of  Madame  Blavatsky;  sometimes  the  form  lias 
been  cloaked  by  an  af  terstroke,  as  in  the  case  already  mentioned,  and 
sometimes  not. 

Tlie  letter  x  in  the  K.  H.  writings  is  formed  even  from  the 
first  in  an  entirely  different  way  from  that  u^d  by  Madame  Blavatsky 
in  her  ordinary  writing ;  a  different  form  would  seem  to  have  been 
deliberately  and  successfully  adopted.  Nevertheless,  there  are  one  or 
two  cases  where  Madame  Blavatsky's  ordinary  x  was  first  made, 
and  the  K.  H.  x  superposed;  and  I  have  also  discovered, 
in  the  Koot  Hoomi  writings  now  in  my  hands,  two  instances — pure 
and  free,  undimmed  by  any  cloakings,  and  untouched  by  any  after- 
strokes — of  Madame  Blavatsky's  own  x.  One  of  these  stray  x'a  abides 
near  the  sheltering  presence  of  a  capital  Q  beginning  the  word  "Quixottes*' 
(mc.),  which  is  suggestive  of  Madame  Blavatsky 's  peculiar  form,  and 
which  is  very  different  from  the  Q  which  I  have  found  oftenest  in  the 
K.  H.  writing.  Another  Q  which  I  have  found  in  the  K.  H. 
writing  bears  a  much  closer  resemblance  to  Madame  Blavatsky's 
ordinary  Q. 

There  are  several  conspicuous  instances  of  alterations  in  the  K.  H. 
capital  B,  Madame  Blavatsky's  usual  form  having  been  first  made 
either  partially  or  entirely.  I  have  observed  two  very  notable  and 
indubitable  specimens  of  this ;  an  altered  capital  B,  wliich  the  reader 
will  find  in  Plate  II.,  K.  H.  (I),  I  regard  as  a  doubtful  case. 

Madame  Blavatsky  uses  two  forms  of  capital  P,  the  one  illustrated 
in  the  Plate,  and  another,  perhaps  the  commoner  of  the  two,  which 
shows  a  very  different  type.  I  have  seen  a  specimen  of  the  latter  in  the 
K.  H.  16Jpp.,  and  there  are  several  very  closely  resembling  it  in  the 
K.  H.  MSS.  in  my  possession. 
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Maiiy  other  instances  might  be  given  under  this  head,  and  some- 
tiling  like  tlie  counterpart  of  what  I  have  been  pointing  out  is  abo 
true — viz.,  tliat  forms  of  letters  proper  to  the  K.  H.  writing,  and  not  to 
Madame  Blavatsky's  ordinary  writing,  occasionally  appear  in  the  latter. 

Tliis  is  perhaps  the  most  convenient  place  to  mention  the  stroke 
over  the  m.  This  stroke,  which  is  a  peculiar  and  apparently  meaning 
less  feature  of  the  K.  H.  writing,  occurs  several  times  over 
letters  whicli  resemble  an  English  rti  in  some  Russian  writbg 
which  I  have  seen  by  Madame  £lavatsky.  Tliere  are  two  Rusuan 
letters  whicli  resemble  the  English  m,  and  these,  I  am  informed 
by  Mr.  W.  R.  S.  Rxilston,  "  being  much  alike  when  written  careleailT, 
they  are  sometimes,  but  rarely,  written  "  with  a  stroke  above  and  belov 
respectively.  This  may  suggest  the  origin  of  the  stroke  over  the  w  in 
the  Koot  Hoomi  writings. 

III.  I    shall    now   proceed  to  show  that  thei-e  are  fundamental 

peculiarities    in    some  of  Madame    Blavatsky's  formations  of  certain 

small    letters  which  are  found  througJiout    all  tfie  K,    IL    writing 

whichlluive  examined,  except  those  which  there  are  strong  positive growidt 

for  attributing  to  tlie  authorship  of  Mr,  Dainodnr, 

The  evidence  which  we  are  now  to  consider  is,  in  my  view,  the 
most  important  of  all  in  proof  of  the  fact  that  the  K.  H.  writing* 
in  general  are  the  handiwork  of  Madame  Blavatsky.  Tliis  evidence 
depends  on  Madame  Blavatsky's  formation  of  the  group  of  letters  «,  i, 
<y,  0,  and  q.  The  peculiarities  exliibited  in  these  letters  are  veiy 
striking ;  they  are  sufficiently  shown  in  the  specimens  of  «,  rf,  o,  and  g, 
which  I  have  given  in  gi'oup  B"  (all  the  letters  in  which  are  taken 
from  the  undoubted  writings  of  Madame  Blavatsky),  and  are  apparent 
also  in  the  different  groups  of  g's  which  I  have  given  as  mani- 
festing the  evolution  of  the  characteristic  K.  H.  g.  A  properly  made 
"  o  ''  foimation  is  uncommon  lx)th  in  Madame  Blavatsky's  ordinary 
handwritijig  and  in  the  K.  H.  writings.  If  the  letter  requiring  such  a 
formation  is  initial,  or  not  connected  with  the  preceding  letter,  tlie 
tendency  in  both  handwritings  is  to  produce  a  formation  akin  to  thoee 
shown  in  the  tirst  four  a^s,  the  first  three  English  ds,  and  the  first  four  qi. 
If  the  letter  is  connected  with  the  preceding  letter,  Uie  tendency  is  either 
to  l:)egin  the  "o"  formation  high  up  with  a  loop,  as  happens  moat 
commonly  in  the  case  of  the  </,  lea^^ng  a  gap  above, — or  to  begin  it 
low  down,  in  which  case  the  cur\'e  is  I'ai'cly  closed  by  a  complete 
backward  stroke, — and  a  i>eculiar  gap  therefore  remains  on  the  left- 
hand  side.  This  last  method  of  formation,  which  I  shall  call  tlie  kft- 
(jap  stroke,  may  be  clearly  seen  in  some  of  the  q's  and  o'«,  and  is  yet 
more  noticeable  in  the  g's  and  a's,  of  which  last  especially  it  ii 
the  common,  coJisptcuous,  and  most  highly  characteristic  feaJture^  both  in 
Madame  Blavatshjs  ordinarij   vjritxug   aiicJ  tii   those  K,   IL  writif^ 
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tohich  I  cUtribtUe  to  her,*  It  is  so  peculiar,  that  were  it  found  but 
rarely  in  both  sets  of  writings^  or  commonly  in  one  and  rarely  in 
the  other,  it  would  still  be  a  tolerably  definite  indication  of  identity 
of  handiwork ;  but  when  we  find,  as  we  do,  that  it  occurs  constantly 
in  both  sets  of  writings,  that  any  other  form  (except  the  initial 
forms  spoken  of)  is  comparatively  rare,  and  that  numerous  varieties 
of  the  type  m  the  one  set  of  writings  can  be  exactly  paralleled 
in  the  other,  there  can,  I  tliink,  be  little  doubt  that  one  and  the  same 
person  wielded  tlie  pen  throughout.  Only  a  few  specimens  of  these 
peculiar  letters  are  given  in  the  plate.  Sometimes  the  stroke  ends  by 
rolling  into  the  right-liand  part  of  the  curve,  so  that  in  the  case  of  tlie 
a  tlie  remaining  part  of  the  letter,  whicli  is  commonly  made 
with  a  new  stroke  of  the  pen,  appears  to  be  almost  or  quite 
continuous  with  the  first  stroke.  Frequently  the  second  part 
of  the  letter  is  quite  unconnected  with  tlie  first  part,  and  frequently  it 
begins  in  the  heart  of  the  space  partially  enclosed  by  the  first  stroke. 
Sometimes,  again,  the  first  stroke  travels  farther  back  to  the  left  than 
its  origin,  still  leaving  a  gap,  and  sometimes,  but  seldom,  it  even  joins 
its  origin,  so  as  to  form  a  complete  enclosure.  It  must  be  difficult  for 
any  person  to  trace  this  left-gap  stroke  throughout  a  series  of  Madame 
Blavatsky^s  acknowledged  writings,  and  tliroughout  a  set  of  what  I 
Iwlieve  to  be  her  K.  H.  writings,  comparing  in  detail  all  the 
swirling  tricks  and  fantastic  freaks  of  curvature  whicli  it  adopts,  and 
at  the  same  time  resist  the  impression  that  the  same  person  executed 
them  all. 

There  are  two  types  of  d  given  in  the  plate,  which  I  may  speak  of  as 
the  German  d  (enclosed  in  square  brackets)  and  the  English  d.  It  is  the 
English  type  which  is  almost  universally  assumed  by  the  c?  in  all  but  the 
earliest  writings;  wliile  the  German  type  is  now  almost  exclusively  used 
by  Madame  Blavatsky  in  her  ordinary  writing.  In  the  early  Koot  Hoomi 
writings,  however,  there  are  many  instances  of  the  German  d,  and  in 
Madame  Blavatsky^s  writings  of  1878  and  1879  the  English  d  frequently 
occurs.  Tlie  first  part  of  the  English  d  is  formed  like  the  initial  a*8,  or  with 
a  loop,  and  there  is  frequently  a  wide  gap  between  the  loop  and  the  final 
down  stroke  of  the  letter,  which  is  often  clipped  short,  as  shown  m  some 
of  the  instances  in  the  Group  (B").  This  looped  d  with  the  wide  gap  and 
the  clipped  down  stroke  I  shall  call  the  clipped  loose  rf ;  it  is  the  character- 
istic form  of  the  developed  K.  H.  writing,  and  among  the  English  ds 
of  Madame  Blavatsky's  undoubted  handwriting  it  is  also  of  common 
occurrence.     But   some    persons    who    possess    writings    of   Madame 

*  Mr.  Gribble,  in  his  pamphlet,  ''  A  Report  of  an  Examination  into  the 
Blavatsky  Corre8pondence,"&c.,  has  drawn  special  attention  to  this  left  gap- 
stroke  in  Madame  Blavatsky's  ordinary'  writing,  and  to  the  significance  of  its 
occurrence  in  some  K.  H.  writing. 
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Blavntsky  may,  perhaps,  be  unable  to  find  any  specimens  at  all  of  the 
English  d  in  her  writing ;  and  this  brings  me  to  the  additional  evidence 
wliich  I  said  at  the  beginning  of  this  part  of  my  report  would  be  forth- 
coming in  proof  of  the  fact  that  Madame  Blavatsky  wrote  the  Blavatsky* 
Coulomb  letters. 

In  three  letters  written  by  Madame  Blavatsky  in  1878,  the  English 
d  occurs  about  80  times  and  the  German  d  about  340  times.  In  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Massey  of  July,  1879,  the  English  d  occurs  about  130  times  and 
the  German  d  about  525  times.  In  her  three  writings  to  Mr. 
Hume,  already  mentioned,  of  about  1881-82,  the  English  d  occurs 
4  times  and  the  German  d  about  674  times.  In  three  letters  (and  two 
envelopes)  to  Mr.  Massey  in  1884  the  English  d  occurs  6  times  and  the 
German  d  about  1106  times.  In  four  letters  (and  two  envelopes)  to  Mr. 
Myers  in  1884  the  English  d  occurs  5  times  and  the  (rerman  d  about 
400  times.  In  the  Elberfeld  letter  to  Dr.  Hartmann,  1884,  d  occurs 
39  times,  and  is  always  of  the  German  type. 

In  the  B,  Replies  the  English  d  occurs  about  140  times  and  tlie 
German  d  about  220  times,  and  in  B,  Marginal  Notes  the  English  d 
occurs  6  times  and  the  German  d  about  89  times.  These  writings  were 
produced  in  the  time  covered  by  the  last  few  days  of  1884  and  the 
iirst  few  days  of  1885,  the  Marginal  Notes  being  for  the  most  part 
slightly  later  than  the  Replies. 

Now,  it  can  hardly  fail  to  be  regarded  as  singular  tliat  the  English 
d  being  thus  frequent  (about  210  to  865)  in  Madame  Blavatsky^s 
ordinary  writings  in  1878  and  1879,  and  being  thus  rare  (15  to 
about  2,200,  and  7  out  of  these  15  occur  on  envelopes)  in  Madame 
Blavatsky's  writings  from  1881  to  1884,  should  suddenly  be  found  in 
such  abundance  as  appears  in  the  B,  Replies^  and  I  have  been 
fl,ble  myself  to  account  for  this  singular  fact  in  only  one  way.  Before 
Madame  Blavatsky's  arrival  at  Adyar  at  the  end  of  1884,  Mr.  J.  D.  B. 
Gribble,  of  Maclras,  had  published  "  A  Report  of  an  Examinatioii 
into  the  Blavatsky  Correspondence  Published  in  the  Chritiian 
College  Magaziney*'  and  in  that  report  he  drew  special  attention, 
in  connection  with  the  Blavatsky-Coulomb  letter  dated  1st  April, 
1884,  to  the  uniformity  of  the  small  d  of  the  German  type.  Now 
Madame  Blavatsky  knew  that  I  was  desirous  of  obtaining  a  specimen 
of  her  undoubted  writing  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  Blavatsky- 
Coulomb  letters ;  and  she  knew  that  I  would  not  use  a  letter  professedlff 
written  to  meet  my  requirement  since  I  had  already  declined  the  offer 
made  by  Colonel  Olcott,  I  assume  at  her  instigation,  that  she  should 
write  such  a  letter  (see  p.  281).  Is  it  not  possible  that  she  hoped,  neve^ 
theless,  that  I  might  use  as  my  standard  a  document  written  by  her 
ostensibly  with  quite  another  object  ?  Had  I  used  the  B.  Replies^  with 
its  numerous  English  ds^  as  a  standard  of  reference  for  the  BU^-atsky* 
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Coulomb  letters,  I  should  have  been  compelled  to  conclude  that  the  rarity 
of  the  English  d  in  the  disputed  documents  was  certainly  an  argument 
in  favour  o£  their  having  been  forged.  But  a  comparison  of  the  B,  Replies 
in  this  respect  with  other  writings  of  Madame  Blavatsky  shows  that 
unquestionably  this  frequency  of  the  English  d  is  foreign  to  Madamo 
Blavatsky's  ordinary  writing  produced  about  the  same  time  as  the  B, 
Eeplies^  or  during  the  four  previous  years.  I  cannot  help  thinking 
therefore  that  the  use  of  these  English  d^a  was  deliberate,  and  that 
they  were  inserted  for  the  special  purpose  of  misleading  me  in  one  of 
the  most  important  parts  of  my  investigation.  In  one  or  two  other 
minor  points  Madame  Blavatsky  has  also,  I  think,  in  the  B,  Replies^ 
altered  her  usual  handwriting.  If  I  am  right  in  this  conclusion  it 
would  follow  that  Madame  Blavatsky  has  resorted  to  a  device  which  an 
innocent  person  would  scarcely  be  likely  to  adopt ;  and  when  I  take  all 
the  circumstances  into  consideration,  remembering  especially  that 
Madame  Blavatsky  was  entirely  unaware,  as  I  believe,  that  I  intended 
to  send  some  of  the  disputed  documents  to  England  for  exammation — 
the  manuscript  in  question  affords,  in  my  opinion,  strong  confirmatory 
evidence  of  her  authorship  of  the  Blavatsky-Coulomb  letters. 

To  return  to  the  K.  H.  writings,  it  is  strongly  suggested  by  the 
foregoing  facts  concerning  Madame  Blavatsky's  d^8  that,  since  the 
appearance  of  K.  H.  writing  with  the  English  d  as  the  regular  form, 
she  has  aimed  at  eliminating  the  English  type  from  her  ordinary  hand- 
writing, and  using  there  the  German  type ;  but  what  we  have  especially 
to  note  here  is  that  the  very  marked  peculiarities  which  characterise 
the  formation  of  the  English  d  in  her  acknowledged  handwnting, 
also  characterise  its  formation  in  the  K.  H.  manuscript  which  I 
attribute  to  her. 

There  are  other  minor  peculiarities  common  to  both  sets  of  writings. 
One  of  these,  which  occurs  in  the  formation  of  the  letter  /,  deserves 
special  mention,  and  several  specimens  are  given  in  the  Plate  (B').  When 
final,  it  is  frequently  clipped  very  short ;  not  only  is  the  last  upstroke 
frequently  wanting,  but  the  main  downstroke  is  often  carried  no  further 
than  its  junction  with  the  first  upstroke  of  the  letter,  so  that  the  letter 
remains  as  a  mere  loop.  Moreover,  in  the  case  of  11,  the  second  I  is 
not  only  frequently  clipped  short,  but  it  takes  a  different  angle  from 
that  of  the  previous  I  (compare  also  the  jf),  not  rising  so  high,  and  pre- 
senting \jtk&  appearance  of  tumbling  over  to  the  right.  These  forms  of 
I  are  common  both  in  Madame  Blavatsky's  undoubted  writing,  and  in 
the  K.  H.  Hss.  which  I  believe  to  have  been  written  by  her. 

The  peculiar  formations  in  the  group  of  letters  a,  c?,  y,  o 
and  q,  were  entirely  absent  from  the  K.  H.  (Y),  but  they  were 
present  in  the  other  K.  H.  documents  which  I  had  the  opportunity 
of  carefully  examining  in  India.     In  some  of  these  latter  doc^acox^v^^s^ 
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there  were  further  traces  of  Madame  Blavatsky's  handiwork — cjf., 
iu  the  K.  H.  16Jpp.  there  were  various  alterations,  and  the  word 
or  letters  altered  were  usually  crossed  out,  but  in  three  places 
careful  erasures  had  been  made,  and  these  erasures  were  just  where 
the  K.  H.  yfc  had  been  afterwards  formed.  In  two  of  these 
cases  I  was  unable  to  deteimine  what  the  previous  formation  had 
been,  but  in  the  third  I  could  still  trace  the  outline  of  ]VIadame 
Blavatsky's  characteristic  k.  In  another  place  in  the  same  MS.,  the 
word  "Buddhist"  had  been  inserted  afterwards  in  faint  lead-pencil; 
this  was  written  in  Madame  Blavatsky's  ordinary  handwriting ;  upon 
it  had  been  written,  in  ink,  the  same  word  in  the  K.  H.  writing,  but 
the  pencil  marks  had  not  been  erased.  In  the  K.  H.  document  alleged 
by  Madame  Fad^eff  to  have  been  received  by  her  at  Odessa  from  "  un 
messager  k  figure  asiatique,  qui  dispainU  smvs  vies  yeux  mSmes"  Madame 
Blavatsky's  characteristic  a  formations  were  present^  and  there  were 
also  many  instances  of  the  after  stroke  transforming  a  well-formed  copy- 
book e  into  the  Greek  type.  These  were  the  most  noticeable  of  those 
features  of  the  document*  which  struck  me  in  the  two  or  three  minutes* 
inspection  of  it  which  I  had  the  opportunity  of  making. 

I  have,  I  think,  said  enough  to  justify  my  conclusion  tliat  Madame 
Blavatsky  was  the  writer  of  nearly  all  the  K.  H.  documents  which  I 
have  seen.  And  since  those  which  I  attribute  to  her  include,  among 
others,  the  whole  of  the  K.  H.  manuscript  forwarded  to  me  by  Mr. 
Hume,  as  well  as  every  specimen  of  the  series  lent  to  us  by  Mr.  Sinnett, 
I  tliink  I  may  assume  that  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  K.  H. 
Mss.  is  the  handiwork  of  Madame  Blavatsky. 

Different  specimens  of  Madame  Blavatsky's  ordinary  writing  and 


•  I  tliink  it  not  improbable  that  this  document  was  written  bj'  Madame 
Blavatsky  in  1879  or  1880  when  the  idea  of  correHi)onding  with  one  of  the 
''BrotherH"  appears  to  have  been  first  mooted.  In  weighing  the  statement  of 
Madame  Fad^if  tliat  she  received  the  document  about  the  year  1870,  we  shoTild 
remember  that  she  is  a  Russian  lady,  and  the  aunt  of  Madame  Bla^'atsky,  And 
that  Maclame  Blavatsky  may  have  been  influenced  by  political  motives  in  the 
founding  of  the  Theosophical  Society  {vid,  p.  314).  It  may  be  menti(med  her» 
that  Maclame  Blavatsky,  when  she  heard  that  Mr.  Honnusjl  liad  given  evidence 
that  he  liad  received  a  brooch  from  her  for  repair,  which  resembled  the  one 
after^'ards  produce<l  at  Simla  for  Mrs.  Hume,  first  alleged  (to  Mr.  Hume)  that 
the  brooch  Mr.  Hormusji  had  seen  was  square,  and  a  few  days  later  (to  myself) 
that  it  was  round,  and  ha<l,  indeed,  some  resemblance  to  Mrs.  Hume's,  that  sbe 
(Madame  Blavatsky)  had  purchased  it  for  her  niece,  and  that  I  could  drtain 
confirmation  from  Madame  Fad^eif.  Considering  Madame  Blavataky's  con- 
tradictory statements  about  the  brooch,  this  ready  reference  to  Madame  FadMi 
in  connection  with  it,  suggests  that  she  was  a  convenient  person  to  appwl 
to  when  no  other  corrolxiration  of  Madame  Blavatsky's  assertions  could  he 
obtained. 
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K.  H.  writing  may  be  seen  in  the  Plates  which  accompany  this 
)rt,  and  Mrs.  Sidgwick's  corroboration  of  my  observations  will  be 
in  Appendix  XV. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  give  the  barest  possible  outline  of  the  results 

my  examination  of  sundry  other  documents,  and  begin  with  the 

H.  (Y).     It  was  tliis  letter  to  wliich  Dr.  Hartmann  referred  when 

wrote  to  us  last  year  that  it  was  "handed  to  me  by  Damodar,  who 

.  'VBoeived  it  in  my  presence  from  the  hands  of  the  astral  form  of  a 

^4]liela."  In  his  pamphlet,  p.  33,  he  wrote  also:  "we     .     .     were  engaged 

^  "in  drawing  up  the  charges  [against  the  Coulombs]  in  my  room,  when 

"die  astral  body  of  a  Chela  appeared,  and  handed  the  following  letter 

to  Damodar."     Madame  Blavatsky,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  C.  C.  Massey,  on 

Hay  4th,  1884,  wrote,  apparently  concerning  this  letter  :  "  When  the 

Cbnncil  assembled  and  the  Board  of  Trustees  were  ready  to  lay  the 

black  charges  against  her  and  have  her  expelled — ^there  falls  on  the 

table  a  letter  of  Mahatma  K.  H.  to  the  Board,  and  defending  her, 

speaking  with  his  Chrisi^like  forgiveness  and  kindness,  and  saying  that 

che  was  a  victim  and  not  a  culprit,  and   that  it  would   one  day  be 

proved."    I  asked  Dr.  Hartmann  about  this  incident^  and  he  told  me 

tliat  Mr.  Damodar  had  left  the  room  (Dr.  Hartmann's),  where  he  had 

been  talking  with  Dr.  Hartmann,  but  had  returned  almost  immediately 

with  the  letter  in  question,  saying  that  he  had  just  received  it  from 

the  ''astral  form   of  a  Chela"!   Madame  Coulomb  alleges  that  she 

peeped  through  a  small  hole  which  she  had  previously  bored  through 

the  wooden  partition  which  formed  one  side  of  Mr.  Damodar's  room, 

and  that  she  saw  him  preparing  this  Mahatma  letter ;  and  I  certainly 

found  a  small  hole  such  as  Madame  Coulomb  described  to  me,  which 

looked  as  if  it  had  been  made  on  purpose  to  serve  as  a  spy-hole. 

On  comparing  the  K.  H.  (Y),  in  India,  with  ether  K.  H.  hss.  in  my 
hands  at  the  time,  I  noted  that  there  was  a  close  similarity  as  regards 
particular  characteristics  of  the  K.  H.  writing,  as  in  the  curls  to  the  left 
of  tlie  downstrokes  of  g,  j  and  y,  the  stroke  over  the  m,  the  formation  of 
the  initial  small  e,  the  x,  p,  &c.  In  short,  those  peculiar  forms  which 
I  suppose  Madame  Blavatsky  to  have  deliberately  and  successfully 
employed  in  the  developed  K.  H.  writing,  and  which  she  would 
naturally  teach  as  characteristics  of  the  handwriting  to  any  person 
whom  she  wished  to  train  in  the  art  of  writing  it,  were  strongly  marked 
in  the  K.  H.  (Y).  There  were,  however,  certain  differences  between 
this  document  and  the  other  K.  H.  writings  with  which  I  compared  it. 

1.  It  contained  not  a  single  instance  of  tlie  "left-gap  stroke,*^  or  of 
ihe  clipped  loose  d, 

2.  There  was  not  a  single  upstroke  preceding  the  words,  31  in 
number,  beginning  with  m,  n,  or  i. 
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3.  Tlie  abbreviated  d:  was  very  different  from  anj  spedmen  in 
other  K.  H.  writings. 

4.  Hie  curl  to  the  left  at  the  end  of  the  downstroke  in  ^,  j,  and  |^ 
was  made  stiffly,  starting  abruptly  from  the  end  of  the  downstroke. 

5.  It  showed  a  habit  of  strongly  looping  the  main  downstxokes  d- 
certain  letters — a  habit  which  appeared  especially  in  the  capital  H  and 
the  small  d.  This  habit  is,  in  the  case  of  these  letters,  foreign  to  tte- 
ordinary  K.  H.  writings,  but  is  eminently  suggestive  of  Mr.  DamodiA 
handiwork. 

6.  The  capital  D  was  different  from  either  of  the  two  fonns  vtqil 
in  the  K.  H.  writings.  The  final  loop  of  the  D  touched  without 
passing  to  the  left  of  the  main  downstroke.  This  D  was  a  ft*^^™!*  of 
some  which  I  found  in  Mr.  Damodar's  ordinary  writing. 

7.  There  were  six  instances  of  a  peculiar  small  o^  of  whidi  I 
could  not  find  a  single  instance  in  the  K.  H.  IGjpp.,  but  whidi  is 
very  common  in  Mr.  Damodar's  ordinary  writing. 

8.  The  style  was  much  less  flowing  than  is  usual  in  the  E.  H. 
handwritings,  but  I  do  not  attribute  much  importance  to  this  fut 

There  were  other  minor  differences,  and  my  examination  al  tke 
document  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  certainly  not  written 
by  Madame  Blavatsky,  and  that  it  was  probably  written  by  Mr. 
Damodar.  This  conclusion  has  been  strengthened  by  my  examination 
of  a  document,  which  I  shall  call  K.  H.  (Z),  submitted  to  us  for 
examination  by  Mr.  B.  J.  Padshah,  who  received  it  last  year  direct 
from  Adyar,  in  reply  to  a  letter  which  he  had  sent^  and  who  thinks 
that  Madame  Blavatsky  could  not  have  known  anything  about  the 
letter,  she  being  at  the  time  in  Europe.  The  letter  is  about  the  same 
length  as  K.  H.  (Y),  nearly  two  pages  of  note-paper. 

1.  It  contains  not  a  single  instance  of  the  peculiarities  which  I 
have  described  in  the  group  of  letters  a,  dy  g,  and  o.  (The  letter  q  does 
not  occur.) 

2.  There  is  only  one  case  of  a  preceding  upstroke  in  the  16  words 
lieginning  with  i,  and  only  one  very  doubtful  case  of  a  preceding  upstroke 
in  the   18  words  beginning  with  m  or  n, 

3.  It  contains  an  abbreviated  d;  of  the  same  formation  as  that 
noted  in  the  K.  H.  (Y). 

4.  The  turns  to  the  left  at  the  end  of  the  downstroke  in  g^  J,  and  y 
have  an  angular  comer,  and  the  curvature  of  the  stroke  to  the  left  is 
always  concave  downwards,  never  concave  upwards. 

5.  Several  of  the  cT*  have  the  main  downstroke  very  strongly 
looped. 

6.  A  capital  L  on  the  envelope  is  different  from  any  L  which  I  have 
found  in  what  I  may  now  call  the  Blavatsky  K.  H.  writings. 

7.  Mr.   Damodar'fx    pecuUaT    a   iorERsctiow,  'wV\k,lL  I  will  describe 
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presently,  is  obvious  in  two  a%  and  there  are  clear  traces  of  it  in  other 
a%  which  are  now  somewhat  blurred.  A  similar  formation  occurs  in 
six  g'sj  and  the  tendency  to  this  formation  in  other  instances  is 
manifest. 

8.  The  style  is  less  flowing  than  is  usual  in  the  K.  H.  handwritings. 

9.  The  main  downstroke  of  the  initial  t  [type  of  the  first  t  in  the 
B"  group]  of  a  word  is  invariably  strongly  looped ;  and  that  of  the 
final  t  [type  of  the  second  t  in  the  B"  group]  is  almost  invariably 
looped. 

10.  The  main  downstroke  of  the  b  and  the  h  is  invariably  looped. 
Both  K.  H.  (Y)  and  KL  H.  (Z)  are  written  in  blue  pencil,  whereas 

the  EL  H.  documents  which  I  have  hitherto  discussed  are  chiefly  written 
in  ink.  Lest  it  should  be  maintained  that  the  differences  noted  are 
due  to  this,  I  shall  now  compare  this  K.  H.  (Z)  with  another  K.  H. 
letter,  also  in  blue  pencil  (8pp.),  and  written  approximately  at  the 
same  time.  It  was  received  by  Mr.  Myers  from  the  hands  of  Madame 
Blavatsky  when  she  was  in  Cambridge  last  year,  and  I  find — 

1.  That  the  Blavatskian  peculiarities  which  I  have  described  in  the 
group  of  letters  Oy  d,  g  and  o,  abound  throughout. 

2.  That  of  the  first  16  words  (excluding  four  doubtful  cases)  beginning 
with  i,  10  have  a  preceding  upstroke,  and  that  of  the  first  18  words 
beginning  with  in  or  tj,  9  have  a  preceding  upstroke. 

3.  The  form  oi  d:  is  different  from  the  form  in  K.  H.  (Z). 

4.  The  comers  of  the  turns  to  the  left  at  the  end  of  the  down- 
strokes  in  g,  j  and  y  are  almost  invariably  rounded  and  the  curvature 
of  the  stroke  to  the  left  is  almost  invariably  concave  upwards. 

5.  There  is  no  instance  of  a  (/  with  its  main  downstroke  strongly 
looped. 

6.  A  capital  L  which  occurs  is  different  from  that  in  K.  H.  (Z). 

7.  There  is  one  solitary  instance  (in  the  8pp.)  of  an  a  formation 
which  resembles  those  common  in  Mr.  Damodar's  writing,  but  the 
specimen  is  somewhat  doubtful.  There  is  no  tendency  to  this  formation 
in  other  instances. 

8.  The  style  of  handwriting  is  much  freer  and  swifter  than  that  of 
the  K.  H.  (Z). 

9.  The  downstroke  of  the  initial  t  is  rarely  so  strongly  looped  as  in 
K.  H.  (Z),  and  is  frequently  not  looped  at  all ;  and  that  of  the  final  t  is 
commonly  not  looped. 

10.  The  main  downstroke  of  the  6  and  the  h  is  frequently  not  looped. 
There  ai-o  other  points  of  difference  between  the  two  documents^ 

which,  however,  it  is  unnecessary  to  enumerate. 

On  the  importance  of  (1)  I  need  not  dwell  any  further.  Tlie 
contrast  noted  in  (2)  is  also  true  to  a  certain  extent  in  J,  u  and  w.  To 
none  of  these  letters  when  beginning  a  word  is  there  any  preceding  up- 
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stroke  in  K.  H.  (Z).  Preceding  upstrokes  to  the  letters  mentioned  aro 
common  in  Madame  Blavatsky's  ordinary  writing,  but  except  in  the 
cases  of  vi  and  n*  comparatively  rare  in  Mr.  Damodar's  ordinary 
writing.  Thus  in  a  letter  of  his,  written  last  year,  there  are 
17  initial  fs,  and  only  two  have  the  upstroke  ;  there  are  31  initial 
w\  and  not  one  has  the  upstroke,  though  there  may  be  a  slight  doubt 
in  two  cases. 

Tlie  strong  looping  of  the  main  downstroke  of  the  d  is 
characteristic  of  Mr.  Damodar's  writing,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
instances  in  Plate  I.,  Group  (D).  The  specimens  in  tliis  Group  are 
taken  from  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Damodar  in  August,  1884.  The 
last  instance  is  especially  peculiar,  where  the  upstroke  touches  the 
initial  point  of  the  letter  and  the  main  downstroke  cuts  the  initial 
stroke,  which  thus  divides  the  extraordinary  loop  of  tne  d  into  two 
parts.  Tliere  is  a  conspicuous  example  of  exactly  this  form  in  the 
K.  H.  (Z).  It  is  also  particularly  to  be  observed  that  not  only  is  there 
no  instance  of  the  clipped  loose  d,  but  there  is  never  the  slightest 
tendency  to  such  a  formation.  There  is  not  a  single  instance  where  the 
preceding  letter  runs  into  the  initial  stroke  of  the  r^  so  as 
to  form  a  loop  with  it^  and  the  structure  of  the  letter  i 
throughout  exactly  conforms  to  the  structure  of  the  English  l 
d  found  in  Mr.  Damodar's  ordinary  writing.  Mr.  Damodar 
indeed  frequently  leaves  a  gap  in  his  ordinary  writing  between  the 
beginning  of  the  d  and  the  main  downstroke ;  this  seems  to  be  partly 
clue  to  rapid  writing,  but  there  is  apparently  one  instance  of  it  in  the 
K.  H.  (Z),  and  two  other  instances  may  be  considered  doubtful,  though 
I  think  myself,  after  careful  examination  with  a  lens,  that  the  appear 
ance  of  a  gap  in  these  two  cases  is  due  simply  to  the  attrition  of  the 
first  part  of  the  pencilled  stroke.  The  other  most  important  trace  of 
Mr.  Damodar's  handiwork  in  the  K.  H.  (Z)  is  the  presence  of  what  I 
shall  call  the  beaked  a  formation,  of  which  several  instances  are  given  in 
the  Plate  (Group  D).  The  initial  point  of  the  letter  is  considerably  farther 
to  the  right  than  the  top  of  the  straight  downstroke  of  the  letter,  which, 
moreover,  does  not  reach  so  high  as  tlie  upper  curvature.  It  is  this 
beaked  a  formation  to  wliich  I  refer  above  in  (7)  ;  it  is  very  common 
in  Mr.  Damodar's  ordinary  writing. 

My  own  view  is  that  Mr.  Damodar  unquestionably  wrote  the  K.  H.  (Z) 
as  well  as  the  K.  H.  (Y).  Mr.  Netherclift  has  had  no  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  K.  H.  (Y),  which  was  only  lent  to  me  for  a  short  time  in  India, 
l)ut  tlie  K.  H.   (Z)    was  submitted  to  him    with  the  other   K.  H. 

/ 

*  The  initial  curve  beginning  the  m  or  n  strictly  fomw  iiart  of  the  letter  ia    j 
onlinary   writing,  but  in  the  K.    H.    writing  these  letters  are  made  on  the 
l>attem  of  the  letters  t  and  u,  so  that  the  absence  of  a  first  upstroke  ia  leas 
curious  than  it  would  otherwise  be. 
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documents  upon  which  he  was  asked  to  give  a  second  opinion,  with  the 
additional  light  afforded  by  those  lent  to  us  by  Mr.  Sinnett.  Mr. 
Ketiierclift,  in  his  second  report,  stated  as  his  opinion  that  it  was  "  quite 
impossible  that  Daraodar  could  have  accommodated  his  usual  style  to 
suit  that  of  K.  H.,"  and  although  he  admitted  that  he  was  unable 
to  find  in  it  an  instance  of  what  I  have  called  the  Isft-gap  stroke,  and 
that  it  was  less  like  Madame  Blavat6k3r's  than  other  of  the  K.  H. 
documents,  he  appeared  to  think  that  this  may  have  been  due  to  the 
increased  wariness  of  Madame  Blavatsky,  and 'placed  it  with  the  others  as 
being  unmistakably  her  handiwork.  I  then  submitted  to  him  my 
mnalysis  of  the  document^  and  he  kindly  undertook  to  make  a  further 
examination,  expressing  his  confidence  that  he  would  prove  to  me  that 
the  conclusion  which  I  had  reached  was  erroneous.  The  result,  how- 
erer,  of  a  prolonged  comparison  which  he  then  made  was  that  he  frankly 
confessed  that  my  view  was  the  correct  one,  saying  that  in  the  whole  course 
<^  his  many  years'  experience  as  an  expert,  he  had  "  never  met  a  more 
puzzling  case,"  but  that  he  was  at  last  "  thoroughly  convinced  that "  the 
K.  H.  (Z)  "was  written  by  Damodar  in  close  imitation  of  tlie  style  adopted 
by  Madame  Blavatsky  in  the  K.  H.  papers." 

Specimens  of  the  K.  H.  (Z)  and  the  other  K.  H.  letter  with 
which  I  have  compared  it  are  given  in  Plate  II.,  and  it  may  be 
noticed  that  the  K.  H.  characteristics  in  the  former  are  almost 
all  rigidly  of  one  variety,  as  we  might  expect  to  find  in  the  work  of  a 
copyist  adhering  to  his  lesson. 

I  may  here  make  brief  reference  to  a  long  account  of  the  professed 
experiences  of  a  native  witness,  which  was  sent  to  the  headquarters  of 
the  Theosophical  Society  while  I  was  in  India.  Mr.  Bhavani  Shankar 
aliped  that  he  was  copying  this  account  for  me,  and  that  he  had 
already  copied  a  portion  of  it.  At  the  time  I  thought  it  rather  odd 
that  I  never  saw  him  actually  engaged  in  the  copying,  and  when  after 
the  lapse  of  some  days  I  found  that  the  document  was  not  ready,  I 
doubted  whether  I  should  receive  it  at  all.  Eventually,  however,  I  did 
receive  it^  and  with  the  explicit  declaration  of  Mr.  Bhavani  Shankar 
that  it  was  his  copy.  The  pointedness  of  his  assurance  that  he  had 
made  the  copy  caused  me  to  wonder  slightly  why  he  was  so  anxious  to 
let  me  have  what  I  should  know  was  a  specimen  of  his  handwriting ;  and 
the  probable  explanation  did  not  occur  to  me  till  some  time  afterwards, 
▼hen  I  was  struck  by  observing,  in  the  document  in  question,  some 
peculiarities  which  I  had  noticed  in  the  ordinary  writing  of  Mr. 
Damodar.  I  then  made  a  careful  examination  of  the  document, 
and  found  that  it  had  every  appearance  of  having  been  written  by  Mr. 
Damodar,  beginning  with  an  elaborate  though  clumsy  attempt  at 
disguise,  and  ending  with  what  can  hardly  be  called  any  disguise  at  all. 
This  incident  has  con£rmed  me  in  my  opinion  oi  tAie  uiv\iT>i&\i^OT>i}cL\\\s^ 
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I 
of  both  Mr.  Dainodar  aiKj'Mr.  Bhavani  Shankar.     But  as  to  why  Mr. 
Bhavaiii  Shankar  should  .have  made  tliis  attempt  to  deceivo  me  con- 
cerning the  characteiisties  of  his  handwriting,  I  have  only  a  conjectmil 
view. 

My  examination  of  another  document  which  I  saw  in  India  coDr 
firmed  me  in  my  opinion  of  the  untnistworthiness  of  Mr.  Babajee  D. 
Natli.  This  document  was  written  in  green  ink,  and  purported  to  be 
the  work  of  a  Chela  B.  D.  S.  (Bliola  Deva  Sarma).  The  disguise  seemed 
to  me  to  bo  very  puerile,  most  of  the  letters  being  of  the  copy-book 
type  ;  one  or  two  of  Mr.  Babajee*s  habits  being  traceable  throughout, 
while  the  name  Nath,  which  occurred  in  it,  was  almost  a  facsimile  of  a 
"  Nath  "  which  I  found  in  Mr.  Babajee's  ordinary  signature. 

The  forged  Hartmann  document  (see  p.  280),  which  I  believe  to  have 
been  forged  by  Madame  Blavatsky,  for  the  purpose  of  attributing  it  to 
the  Coulombs,  was  alleged  by  some  Theosopliists  to  have  been  the  work  of 
the  Coulombs,  on  the  ground  tliat  the  sentence,  *'  Excuse  short  letter.  I 
am  writing  in  the  dark,"  suggested  a  peculiarity  of  Madame  Coulomb's, 
that  "  "writing  in  the  dark  "  meant  "  writing  in  a  hurry,"  and  in  proof 
of  this  an  old  letter  of  Madame  Coulomb's,  in  which  she  used  a  similar 
expression,  was  produced  y>om  ^A«  po««e«^'on  of  Madame  Blavatsky.  I 
saw  this  letter,  and  the  expression  there  appeared  to  me  to  be  meant 
literally.  The  forged  document  may  possibly  have  been  intended  to 
bear  traces  of  its  forgery  on  the  face  of  it,  though  of  this  I  cannot  be 
sure.  The  imitation  of  Dr.  Hartmann's  characteristics  is  for  the  most 
part  exceedingly  close,  and  on  tliis  point  I  must  differ  entirely  from 
Mr.  Gribble,*  who  was  evidently  unfamiliar  with  Dr.  Hartmann's 
writing  ;  moreover,  bad  spelling  is  noticeable  in  the  document^  and  bad 
spelling  of  a  similar  cliaracter  is  noticeable  also  in  Dr.  Hartmann's 
writings ;  but  Dr.  Hartmann  liimself  asserts  tliat  the  letter  is  a  forgery, 
and  the  fact  that  it  contains  fourteen  remakings  of  letters  is  enough  to 
confirm  his  statement.  Altliough  there  were  14  remakings  of  letten^ 
there  was  only  one  erasure  ;  this  was  in  the  k  of  the  word  dark.  Dr. 
Hartmami's  k  is  peculiar;  so  is  Madame  Blavatsky's;  but  the 
<>rasure  liad  been  so  thoroughly  made  that  I  was  unable  to  trace  the 


**'.! 


A  Ileport  of  an  Examination  into  the  Blavatsky  Correspondence,'*  &e., 
p.  7.  Mr.  Ciribble  says: — **The  only  instance  in  wliich  any  reftemhlance  to 
Dr.  Hartiuann's  writing  is  to  he  found  is  in  the  formation  of  the  capital  H,**  and 
he  mentions  the  capital  letters  A  and  T,  and  no  others,  as  exhibiting 
peculiarities  wliich  reminded  him  of  **  similar  letters  to  be  found  in  liladame  B.'s 
acknowledged  writings. "  The  A  and  T  are,  in  my  opinion,  not  more  snggestiTe 
of  Madame  Blavatsky  than  the  A  and  T  of  Dr.  Hartmann*8  undoubted  oidioaiy 
writings.  I  should  say  that  Mr.  Grihble  had  the  opportunity  of  examining  the 
document  only  very  hastily  during  a  short  visit  of  an  hour  at  the  headquaiten 
of  the  Theosophical  Society,  when  he  examined  other  documents  also  ;  and  tUi 
ao  doubt  accounts  for  the  m\Htak^&  vf^l\R^l\i^  m«A<%m\A&  «iA3DQaii«jtlon  of  it. 
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shape  of  the  letter  first  formed.  I  compared  tlie  docvmient  with 
writing  of  M.  and  Madame  Coulomb,  and  could  not  find  in  it  any 
traces  of  their  handiwork  ;  bat  comparing  it  with  Madame  Blavatsky's 
writings,  I  found  several,  and  these  instances  formed  the  only  diver- 
gencies which  I  observed  from  Dr.  Hartmann^s  formations.  I  attach 
importance  to  the  following : — 

1.  The  figure  "  8  "  in  the  dating  of  the  letter  was  not  Dr.  Hartmann's, 
bat  Madame  Blavatsky's. 

2.  A  capital  S  was  not  Dr.  Hartmann's,  but  Madame  Blavatsky's. 

3.  A  small  z  was  very  different  from  Dr.  Hartmann's,  and  was 
almost  a  facsimile  of  the  careful  z  in  the  K.  H.  writings,  which  also 
shows  exactly  the  same  type  as  the  careful  ;:;  (very  rare)  in  Madame 
Blavatsky's  ordinary  writing,  except  that  the  former  terminates  in  the 
leftward  curl,  while  tlie  latter  terminates  in  the  usual  copy-book  up- 
ward stroke,  trending  to  the  riglit,  cutting  the  lower  part  of  the  down- 
stroke,  and  thus  forming  a  closed  loop  witli  it. 

4.  Dr.  Hartmann's  small  x  is  nearly  of  the  common  copy-book 
type,  the  first  half  of  the  letter  being  formed  like  a  reversed  c  ;  but  it 
leems  that  he  habitually  keeps  his  pen  upon  the  paper  until  he  has  com- 
pleted the  letter,  so  that  from  the  end  of  the  first  part  of  the  letter  a 
diagonal  stroke  runs  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  second  part,  between  the 
left  side  of  which  and  the  right  side  of  the  first  part  there  remains  a  gap, 
bridged  by  the  cross  stroke ;  at  a  first  glance,  the  bridging  stroke  may 
escape  notice,  and  the  x  appear  to  be  of  the  copy-book  form.  Now  x 
occurs  three  times  in  the  forged  BEartmann  document.  The  first  of  these 
is  formed  without  tlie  bridge,  and  the  two  strokes  of  the  letters  touch 
each  other.  The  second  of  them  is  formed  like  Dr.  Hartmann's  variety. 
The  third  of  them,  however,  which  occurs  in  the  last  sentence  of  the 
letter,  vxis first  formed  as  Madame  Blavatsky's  peculiar  oj,  Dr.Ilartniann's 
type  being  formed  over  it  without  any  erasure^  s  haviiig  been  made.  On 
close  inspection  this  was  clear  even  to  the  naked  eye,  and  examination 
with  a  lens  rendered  it  absolutely  unmistakable. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  Mahattna  M,  endorsement  on  the  forged 
Hartmann  document. 

1.  In  fiye  of  the  seven  r's  the  upper  loop  has  unmistakably  been 
added  by  an  after  stroke,  and  apparently  in  tlie  otlier  two  also.  Very 
heavily  crowned  r's  are  characteristic  of  the  M.  writing ;  but  Madame 
filavatsky  in  her  ordinary  writing  is  frequently  obliged  to  twirl  the  top 
of  the  r  with  an  afterstroke.  (Mr.  Gribble  also  regarded  the  r&  of  this 
doeomeat  as  saggestive  of  Madame  Blavatsky.) 

2.  The  letter  g  in  the  words  good  and  forgery  exhibits  the  peculiar 
left-gap  stroke.  The  gap  in  the  g  of  good  has  been  partly  filled  by  another 
stroke,  and  this  b]80  occ&aionally  but  rarely  YiappeTi&\^VX\m'^^^^Aaa 
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Blavatsky's  ordinary  writing  and  in  the  K.  H.  writing.      (See  the  final 
a  and  o  in  the  Plate,  Group  B".) 

3.  Tlie  letter  following  the  t  in  the  word  "enterprreing"  wm 
manifestly  first  made  as  Madame  Blavatsky's  left-gap  stroke  a.  The 
word  has  apparently  been  first  spelt  "  entaprising,"  and  the  second 
part  of  tlie  a  altered  into  an  r  by  the  addition  of  a  very  grotesque 
loop,  awkwardly  placed  in  consequence  of  the  little  room  left  for  it. 

I  suppose  that  Madame  Blavatsky,  having  forged  the  document  in 
Dr.  Hartmann's  writing,  and  enclosed  it  in  a  "cover  postmarked  Madras,*' 
in  which  Colonel  Olcott  might  receive  it,  afterwai-ds  obtained  it  agam 
surreptitiously  (on  finding,  as  I  conjecture,  that  Colonel  Oloott  was  not 
bringing  foi*ward  the  document  and  stating  that  he  believed  it  to  be  & 
forgery,  as  she  liad  intended  him  to  do),  wrote  the  endorsement  in  her 
disguised  M.  Iiand writing  and  replaced  it  in  Colonel  Oloott's 
daspatch-box.  If  slie  had  little  time  at  her  disposal  in  which  to  write 
the  endorsement,  tliis  would  account  for  the  exceptionally  glaring 
indications  of  her  handiwork  wliich  it  contains. 

Everyone  will  admit,  I  think,  that  the  forged  Hartmann  docum^t 
must  have  originated  either  with  the  Coulombs  or  with  Madame 
Blavatsky.  If  tlie  Coulombs  were  the  authors,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
tlie  point  of  the  last  sentence  about  "  writing  in  the  dark,"  and  if  the 
phrase  really  illustrates  a  peculiarity  of  Madame  Coulomb's,  an  old 
letter  of  hers  in  the  possession  of  Madame  Blavatsky  being  adduced 
as  proof,  the  Coulombs  would  seem  to  have  committed  the  very 
curious  mistake  of  inserting  a  statement  for  what  looks  like  the  specific 
purpose  of  indicating  themselves  as  the  authors.  That  they  shonld 
not  only  have  done  this,  but  have  also  perpetrated  tlie  marvellously 
subtle  fraud  of  making  several  slips  in  the  forged  document  which 
should  be  characteristic  of  Madame  Blavatsky's  handiwork,  is  a  sup- 
position which,  I  think,  appears  in  itself  somewhat  absurd,  besides 
being  incompatible  with  the  hypothesis  which  has  been  put  forward 
that  they  forged  the  letter  in  order  to  make  mischief  between  the 
founders  of  the  Society  and  Dr.  Hartmann  and  Mr.  Lane-Fox ;  and 
it  is  difficult  to  see  what  other  motive  they  could  possibly  liave  had. 
In  short,  the  hypothesis  that  the  Coulombs  forged  the  document  is 
fraught  with  so  many  gi*eat  difficulties  that  I  do  not  imagine  any 
impartial  reader  will  entertain  it  for  a  moment,  or  have  any  doubt 
whatever  that  Madame  Blavatsky  wrote  both  the  forged  document 
and  the  Mahatma  M.  endorsement.  Her  action  in  this  respect  is  in 
harmony  with   her  action  throughout,  and  her  object*  is  not  far  to 

*  I  have  already  referred  to  Madame  Coulomb's  allegation  that  at  the  end  of 
April  she  wrote  to  Madame  Blavatsky  threatening  to  produce  incriminating 
Jetton  written  hy  the  latter. 
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seek.     The  remarks  in  the  Madras   Christian   College   Magazine   for 
October,  1884,  p.  302,  are  entirely  justified  : — 

**  AVhat  the  whole  Press  and  the  Indian  public  has  been  quick  enough  to 
see  was  not  likely  to  be  concealed  from  Madame  Blavatsky ,  viz. ,  that  the 
only  chance  of  her  rehabilitation  lies  in  Madame  Coulomb's  letters  being 
proved  forgeries.  How  would  a  person  of  Madame  Blavatsky's  genius  be 
likely  to  parry  such  a  thrust  ?  Not  by  a  mere  assertion,  but  by  a  proof  that 
forgery  is  in  the  air — that  attacks  upon  Theosophy  are  being  made  through 
the  forger's  pen." 

She  therefore  forged  a  letter  which  would  indubitably  be  shown  to 
be  a  forgery,  and  which,  at  the  same  time,  should  contain  evidence 
apparently  pointing  to  the  Coulombs  as  the  authors.  This  evidence 
(the  aforesaid  phrase  about  '^  writing  in  the  dark  ")  appears  to  me  to 
point  on  the  contrary  to  Madame  Blavatsky  herself  as  the  author. 

I  have  not  had  specimens  of  the  M.  writing  which  would 
liave  enabled  me  to  make  such  a  full  examination  as  I  have  made  of 
the  K.  H.  writing,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  all  of  the  few  short 
specimens  which  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  carefully  examining 
may  have  been,  and  that  some  of  them  unquestionably  were,  written  by 
Madame  Blavatsky.  It  occurred  to  me  that  the  first  M.  writing 
may  have  been  written  by  Madame  Blavatsky  with  her  left  hand,  and 
tliat  she  afterwards  imitated  with  her  right  hand  the  characteristics 
thus  displayed ;  and  on  trying  the  experiment,  making  some  of  Madame 
Blavatsky's  characteristic  strokes,  I  found  that  several  of  her  peculiarities 
took  the  roughened  form  which  I  have  observed  in  some  of  the  M. 
writing.  But  whether  all  the  M.  writing  was  the  liandiwork  of 
Madame  Blavatsky,  or  whether  some  of  the  earliest  specimens  were 
written  by  Babula  under  the  guidance  of  Madame  Blavatsky — as 
Madame  Coulomb  asserts — or  whether  some  other  person  had  some  share 
in  their  production,  my  limited  acquaintance  with  the  Mss.  has  not 
provided  me  with  any  means  of  determining.  I  observed  in  some 
specimens  which  Mr.  Ramaswamier  allowed  me  to  see,  an  instance  of 
Madame  Blavatsky's  characteristic  A*,  with  another  k  formed  over  it,  an 
instance  of  her  terminal  r,  and  an  instance  of  her  peculiar  x.  In 
perusing  the  Maliatma  M.  document  which  Mr.  Damodar  alleged  had 
f&Uen  into  his  room  at  Gotacamund,  on  April  26th,  1884  (see  p.  279), 
I  observed  the  following  peculiarities : — 

1.  There  were  a  capital  H  and  a  capital  P  which  were  varieties  of 
certain  H  and  P  types  found  both  in  the  K.  H.  and  in  Madame 
filavatsky's  ordinary  writings. 

2.  Many  of  the  A;'s  exhibited  a  double  stroke  which,  though  not  a 
facsimile  of  Madame  Blavatsky's,  was  very  strongly  suggestive  of  her 
handiwork. 
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3.  TIio  a  exliibits  new  peculiarities  in  the  M.  writing,  but  some 
of  the  a's  here  showed  the  left-gap  formation  notwithstanding. 

4.  Several  ^'s  exhibited  Madame  Blavatsky's  ordinary  left-gap 
stroke,  and  in  one  case  the  gap  had  been  partially  filled  up^  so  that  it 
presented  an  eminently  peculiar  appearance,  like  that  shown  in  the 
final  a  and  o  of  the  Group  B*.  (See  Plate  I.) 

5.  In  two  words  the  initial  e  had  been  first  made  in  the  comxuoii 
type,  and  liad  afterwards  been  altered  into  tlie  Greek  form. 

6.  In  at  least  four  cases  the  top  of  the  r  had  been  added  by  an 
after  stroke. 

A  complete  examination  of  this  document  might  have  revealed  more 
resemblances  to  Madame  Blavatsky's  ordinaiy  handwriting,  but  I  think 
those  abo\'e  enumerated  are,  considering  the  circumstances  of  its  ap- 
pearance, enough  to  justify  me  in  concluding  that  Madame  Blavatsky 
was  the  writer.^  The  substance  of  the  document  is  certainly  much  more 
suggestive  of  the  cunning  combined  with  the  inevitable  ignorance  of 
Madame  Blavatsky  in  Paiis,  than  of  any  divine  wisdom  or  knowledge 
of  the  supposed  "  Mahatma  M."  in  India.  The  K.H.  (Y)  of  March  22nd, 
and  the  Ootacamund  M.  letter  of  April  26th  are  not  easily  ezphunedi 
except  on  the  view  that  Mr.  Damodar  wrote  the  former  and  Madame 
Blavatsky  the  latter ;  for  the  documents  absolutely  contradict  each 
other.  But  they  admit  of  a  satisfactory  explanation  when  we  find 
that  on  !March  22nd  Mr.  Damodar  was  doing  his  best  to  avoid  a 
rupture  with  the  Coulombs,  and  that  Madame  Blavatsky,  a  week  or  to 
later,  ignomnt  of  the  change  of  position  at  headquarters,  and  ignorant 
that  ^Messrs.  Lane-Fox  and  Damodar  were  at  Ootacamund,  while  Dr. 
Hartmann  remained  at  Adyar,  was  preparing  a  Mahatma  document 
to  serve  as  a  guard  against  the  disclosure  of  the  trick  apparatus,  jut 
as  she  afterwards  forged  the  Hartmann  document  to  ward  oflf  the  blow 
which  fell  in  the  publication  of  her  own  incriminating  letters  in  the 
Madras  Christian  College  Magazine. 

Even  greater  ignorance,  or  a  curious  standard  of  morality,  is 
displayed  in  another  Mahatma  document,  written  to  Mr.  Hume.  It 
contains  a  reference  to  a  "young  man"  to  whose  rapid  spiritual 
development  "  K.  H."  enthusiastically  draws  Mr.  Hume's  attention. 
After  referring  to  the  growth  of  this  young  man's  "  inner  soul-pover 
and  moral  sense,"  itc,  K.  H.  continues : — 

**  1  have  often  watched  that  silent  yet  steady  progress,  and  on  that  day 
when  he  was  ciille<l  to  take  note  of  the  contents  of  your  letter  to  Mr.  Sinnett^ 

*  The  following  passage  occurs  in  the  document :  "She  hopes  for  more  thia 
2,000  Rupees  from  them,  if  she  helps  thciii  ruining  or  at  least  injuring  thi 
Society,"  <S:c.  Madame  Blavatnky  writes,  in  one  of  her  undoubte<l  letters :  '*! 
ask  you  to  do  this  to  help  me  ttacm^Xy^  W\ci  «\!i<&xi^\^<(3^[i^^\v^\«t«Qi^    &c. 
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concerning  our  humble  selves,  and  the  conditiom  you  imposed  iipon  us — I 
\iKwe  myself  learned  a  lesson.  A  soul  is  being  breathed  into  him,  a  new 
Spirit  let  in,  and,  with  eveiy  day  he  is  advancing  towards  a  state  of  liigher 
development.  One  fine  morning  the  *  Soul '  ivUl  find  him ;  but,  unlike  your 
English  mystics  across  the  great  Sea,  it  will  be  under  the  guidance  of  the  true 
living  adeptj  not  under  the  spasmodic  inspirations  of  liis  oyn\  ^untutored 
*Buddhi,'  known  to  you  as  the  Cth  principle  in  man."  ♦ 

Mr.  Hume  appends  a  note  that,  at  the  very  time  the  above  passage 
was  wi-itten,  the  young  man  in  question  "  was  systematically  cheating 
and  swindling  me  by  false  contracts,  besides  directly  embezzling  my 
money." 

How  far  the  K.  H.  letters  received  by  Mr.  Sinnett,  upon  which 
"Esoteric  Buddhism"  is  confessedly  founded,  emanated  from  the  brain 
of  Madame  Blavatsky,  how  far  she  was  assisted  in  their  production  by 
confederates,  how  much  of  their  substance  was  plagiarised  from  other 
writers,  are  questions  which  lie  somewhat  outside  my  present  province. 
In  the  lig^t  of  the  incident  mentioned  by  Mr.  Hume,  where  matter 
famished  by  an  able  native  had  been  used  in  the  preparation  of 
Mahatma  documents — we  may  regard  it  as  not  improbable  that  Madame 
Blavatsky  has  obtained  some  direct  or  indirect  assistance  from  native 
fcaming  and  native  familiarity  with  Hindu  Philosophy;  and  the 
'^Eaddle  incident,"  where  the  charge  of  plagiarism  has  eventually 
been  admitted,  and  the  fraud  attributed  to  a  Chela — is  enough  to 
show  that  "K.  H."  has  not  been  above  pilfering  the  very 
h&goage  of  a  lecturer  on  Spiritualism.  But  apart  altogether  from 
ndi  incidents  as  these,  we  must  remember  that  Madame  Blavatsky 
-  appeared  in  the  last  decade  as  the  author  of  "  Isis  Unveiled."  It  is  not 
I  denied  that  a  similarity  of  style  exists  between  a  number  of  the  K.  H. 
documents  and  portions  of  "  Isis  Unveiled  " ;  the  inference  made  by 
tkose  who  accept  the  statements  of  Madame  Blavatsky  is  that 
die  wrote  neither ;  I  think  it  much  more  probable  that  she  wrote 
both. 

Madame  Blavatsky  at  times  writes  very  strange  English,  or  rather 
a  language  which  can  hardly  be  called  English.  This,  I  believe,  she 
fccqiiently  does  intentionally,  and  sometimes  with  good  effect.  Thus, 
towards  the  close  of  a  long  passage  in  her  ordinary  handwriting,  and  in 
ber  good  English  style,  she  says  that  it  was  dictated  to  her  by  a  "greasy 
Tibetan,"  and  in  what  follows  immediately  afterwards,  which  of  course 
^  are  to  notice  is  her  own,  she  lapses  into  a  markedly  poorer  form 

•  It  is  noteworthy  that  in  the  same  K.  H.  document  the  following  passage 
•Kus :  "  Nor  can  I  allow  you  to  be  imder  the  misapprehension  that  any  adept 
k  laaUe  to  read  the  hidden  thoughts  of  others  without  fir^t  iv\«\>»VL\^t\ss\&% 

<1_ at 
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of  utterance.  I  have  no  doubt  that  she  was  fully  aware*  o(  tlie 
importance  of  convincing  adherents  like  Mr.  Sinnett  that  die  was 
unable  to  produce  the  K.  H.  writings,  and  that  one  of  her  devices 
to  tliis  end  was  the  speaking  and  writing  of  purposely  deteriorated 
English.  Her  best  English  style  appears  to  me  to  be  essentially  like 
that  of  the  K.  H.  writings,  especially  in  the  cumbrous  and  wordy  form 
of  sentence  which  so  often  appears,  in  the  abundance  of  parenthetical 
pli rases  and  in  the  occasional  use  of  almost  outre  metaphoi's. 

There  are,  indeed,  certain  oddities  in  Madame  Blavatsky's  English 
which  are  not  feigned — in  spelling,  in  the  division  of  words  at  the  end 
of  a  line,  and  in  grammatical  structure ;  but  I  find  that  these  occur  in 
the  K.  II.  writings  also;  where  the  frequency  of  dashes,  undcrlinings, 
and  expressions  like  "  please,"  "  permit  me,"  (fco.,  is  further  suggestive 
of  Madame  Blavatsky's  work.  I  admit  that  some  of  the  quotationi 
which  have  been  published  by  Mr.  Sinnett,  from  the  K.  H.  xss., 
attain  a  standard  of  style  and  reflective  thought  which  I  should  not 
expect  Madame  Blavatsky  to  maintain  continuously  through  a  long 
series  of  documents,  and  I  am  accordingly  not  surprised  to  learn  from 
Mr.  Hume,  who  received  a  large  quantity  of  the  K.  H.  iiss.,  and  wbo 
1>egan  tlie  writing  of  "  Esoteric  Buddhism,"  that  much  of  the  K.  H. 
writing  is  considerably  below  the  level  of  those  fragments  which  have 
been  published,  and  that  the  task  of  eliminating  the  vast  mass  of 
rubbish  was  exceedingly  difficult.  I  conceive  myself  that  it  would  be 
impossible  for  the  writer  of  tlie  K.  H.  mss.  now  in  my  possession  to 
substantiate  any  claim  to  a  familiarity  with  the  pnnciples  of  either 
Science  or  Philosophy,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  they  should  not  have 
been  written  by  Madame  Blavatsky  herself,  without  any  assistance 
whatever.  To  speak  about  "  a  bacteria,"  as  K.  H.  does  in  one  of  these 
documents,  is  to  show  a  knowledge  neither  of  Biology  nor  of  Philolc^; 
and  to  say,  as  K.  H.  does  in  another  of  these  documents,  "that  man  has 
a  bettor  prospect  for  him  after  death  tlian  that  of  turning  into  carbolic 
(sic)  acid,  water  and  ammonia  "  t  shows  a  lamentable  ignorance  of  the 
constitution  of  the  Rupa,  the  ordinary  human  organism,  the  first  of 
the  "seven  principles." 

It  would,  however,  be  a  tedious  and  a  useless  task  to  analyse  these 
K.  H.  documents  at  length,  and  I  shall  now  simply  give  a  few  instances 
of  those  points  wliich  admit  of  a  bnef  illustration.  I  take  the  following 

"*  This  appears,  e.g. ,  in  tlio  following  sentence  of  hers  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
lluiiie,  of  1882 :  **  You  have  either  to  sliow  me  as  a  clianipion  liar,  but  eunnin^t 
lofjicid  and  with  a  nm^i  phcn omened  memory  (instead  of  my  poor  failing  braiiu)i 
or  admit  the  theory  of  the  IJrothers.'* 

t  Tliis  reminded  me  of  a  passage  in  the  Contcmporari/  Review  for  September, 
1870,  p.  545  :  *•  The  man  resolves  into  carlwnic  acid,  water  and  ammonia,  iwl 
has  no  more  personal  future  ex\Hteivcft  \\\8J\.  ly.  <yi\Ms>\x\\\^  ^sscoi^sJift," 
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from  the  Koot  Hoomi  Lai  Sing  :  "  Whatever  helps  restore  "  [=  what^ 
ever  helps  to  restore].  Also,  "  You  and  your  colleagues  may  help 
furnish  the  materials."  Similarly  Madame  Blavatsky  writes,  "  to  help 
him  publish."  The  Koot  Hoomi  Lai  Sing,  as  I  have  already  men- 
tioned, is  quoted  almost  in  its  entirety  by  Mr.  Sinnett,  on  pp.  85-95  of 
**  The  Occult  World."  But  the  reader  will  find  that  the  word  to  is 
inserted  before  its  verb  in  Mr.  Sinnett's  version.  I  was  certainly  sur- 
prised on  finding  this,  as  Mr.  Sinnett  had  written  ("The  Occult 
W^orld,"  p.  69)  :— 

'*  I  ahaU,  of  course,  throughout  my  quotations  from  Koot  Hoomi's  letters 
leave  out  passages  which,  specially  addressed  to  myself,  have  no  immediate 
bearing  on  the  public  argument.  The  reader  must  "he  careful  to  remember, 
however,  as  I  now  most  unequivocally  affirm,  that  I  shall  in  no  case  alter 
one  syllable  of  the  passages  actually  quoted.  It  is  important  to  make  this 
declaration  very  emphatically,  because  the  more  my  readers  may  be  acquainted 
with  India,  the  less  they  will  be  willing  to  believe,  except  on  the  most  positive 
testimony,  that  the  letters  from  Koot  Hoomi,  as  I  now  publish  them,  have 
been  written  by  a  native  of  India." 

Yet  on  comparing  the  original  document,  Koot  Hoomi  Lai  Sing, 
with  "  Tlie  Occult  World,"  I  find  that  there  are  more  than  siacty  differ- 
ences between  the  two  (excluding  mistakes  of  spelling — Jier^s  and 
remarqtied — and  excluding  also  omission  of  underlinings,  changes  of 
punctuation,  &c.).  Many  of  these  differences  consist  of  words  omitted 
or  inserted,  others  of  words  changed,  and  although  some  of  these 
differences  may  be  resolved  into  misprints  or  mis-copies,  by  no 
means  all  of  them  can  be  explained  in  this  way.  For  example,  in 
the  original  document  I  read :  "  the  difference  between  the  modes  of 
physical  (called  exarCt  often  out  of  mere  politeness)  and  metaphysical 
sciences  " ;  but  in  "  The  Occult  World  "  (p.  88),  politeness  appears  as 
compliment.  Again  :  "  Education  enthrones  skepticism,  but  imprisons 
spiritualism  " ;  spiritualism  in  *•  The  Occult  World  "  (p.  94)  appears 
as  spirititcUity.  Rem/irqued  and  politeness  appear  to  me  to  be  more 
suggestive  of  Madame  Blavatsky  than  of  the  K.  H.  described  to  us, 
whose  peculiarities  ought  to  be  German  rather  than  French  ;*  and  it  is 
curious  that  Madame  Blavatsky,  in  a  letter  of  last  year  to  Mr.  Myers, 
should  have  drawn  a  contrast  "  between  spiritualism  and  materialism," 
Tvhere  spiritualism  is  clearly  intended  to  bear  the  same  meaning  as  in 
the  passage  quoted  from  the  K.  H.  document.  I  do  not  suppose  that 
Mr.  Sinnett  himself  knew  anything  of  these  and  other  alterations,  but 

*  Other  mistakes  suggesting  that  the  writer  was  accustomed  to  French 
may  be  found  in  different  K.  H.  documents  ;  for  instance,  Tnontain  tor  mountain, 
profond  for  profound,  vanted  for  vaunted,  defense  for  defence,  "  you  have  to  beat 
your  iron  while  it  is  yet  hot,** 
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he  is  certainly  chargeable  with  no  ordinary  negligence  for  not  ha^ 
ascertained,  after  the  emphatic  and  unequivocal  declaration  w! 
I  have  quoted,  that  no  copyist  or  printer's  devil  or  reader 
assumed  the  function  of  improving  Koot  Hoomi's  English — un 
indeed,  we  are  to  suppose  that  Koot  Hoomi  Atm(?)self  corrected 
proof  for  the  press,  in  which  case  we  ought  to  have  been  told 
he  did  so,  and  how  and  when  it  was  done.  Such  exceeding  careless 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Sinnett  has  destroyed  the  confidence  wlii( 
formerly  had  that  his  quotations  from  Koot  Hoomi  documents  m 
be  regarded  as  accurately  faithful  reproductions  of  the  originals. 

The  following  short  groups  of  peculiarities  of  spelling  and  mistj 
of  idiom  may  be  compared  : — 


Koot  Hoomi. 

your's,  her's 

fulfill,  dispell 

tliiefri 

lea»ure 

quarreling,  marshaling 

alloted 

in  totto 

circunistancial 

defense 

&c. 


Madame  Blavaisky. 


Spellvng. 


yours 

expell 

thiefH 

deceaved,  beseached 

quarreling,  quarreled 

cooly  (for  *  coolly  *) 

lazz}%  lazziness 

consciensciously,  hypocricy 

defense 


&c. 


DlvUion  of  vxirds  at  the  e)\d  of  a  Hue. 


incessan— tly,  direc — tly 
una — c<iuainted 
fun — ctions 

discer — ning,  rea — ding,  rea— dily 
IK)— werless 
atmos — pherc 
des — pite 
corres — pondence 
£n— glishman,  En — ^glish 
misunders — tood 

&c. 


recen — tly,  hones — tly,  perfcc— t 

cha — nge<l 

correc— tness 

retur— ning,  trea — ting,  grea— te 

po— wers 


Beacon— sfields 


&^» 
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KOOT  HOOMI. 


*  I  give  you  an  advice ' 


Madame  Blavatskt. 


Structure. 


'  who,  ever  since  he  is  here,  has  been 
influencing  him' 

'  we  mortals  never  have  and  will  agree 
on  any  subject  entirely  * 

'one  who  understands  tolerably  well 
£nglish ' 

'3'ou  felt  impatient  and  believed 
ha\ing  reasons  to  compliEdn ' 

'  to  take  care  of  themselves  and  of 
their  hereafter  the  best  they  know 
how ' — •  the  best  she  knew  how' 

'  tliat  the  world  will  not  believe  in  our 
philosophy  unless  it  is  convinced 
of  it  proceeding  from  reliable ' 

*  there  are  those,  who,  rather  tlian  to 

yield  to  the  evidence  of  fact ' 

'  in  a  direct  course  or  along  hundre<l  of 
side-furrows ' 

their  active  mentality  preventing 
them  to  receive  clear  outside  im- 
pressions ' 

'  proWded  you  consented  to  wait  and 
did  not  abuse  of  the  situation ' 

'Immutable  laws  cannot  arise  since 
they  are  eternal  and  uncreated,  pro- 
pelled in  the  Eternity  and  that  God 
himself — ^if  such  a  thing  existed — 
could  never  have  the  power  of 
stopping  them ' 

•  So  more  the  pity  for  him ' 

&c. 


'to  give  as  impartial  an  e\idence'— 
*  offering  advices ' 

'  for  14  or  15 years  that  I  am  ''preaching 
the  Brothers  " ' 

'  they  have  never  and  never  will  rusli 
into  print ' 

*  Olcott   says   you   speak    very    well 
English ' 

'had   he   but  consented  becoming  a 
rascal' 

'  and  left  to  do  the  best  I  knew  how ' 


'  there  is  not  a  tittle  of  doubt  for  it 
being  so ' 

'the  chelas  would  rather  be  anyday 
insulted  themselves  than  to  hear 
insulted ' 

*  the  accursed  lecture  with    hundred 

othei's ' 

'the  mediums  reproached  me  >nth 
preventing  by  my  presence  the 
"spirits"  to  come' 

*  I  have  never  written  anything  against 

you  tliat   I   could  fear  of    being 
shown  to  you ' 

'  since  Eastern  and  Western  idea*  of 
morality  differ  like  red  and  blue 
and  that  you  .  .  .  may  appear 
to  them  as,  and  more  immoral 
perhaps  than  they  do  to  you ' 

'  So  more  the  pity  for  those ' 

&c. 


It  may  seem  strange  that  K.  H.  should  be  induced  by  a  "  philo- 
logical whim,"  to  spell  "skepticism"  with  a  k  {vide  p,  271),  and  yet 
make  such  mistakes  in  spelling  and  such  remarkable  divisions  of  words 
as  I  have  instanced  above.  And  throughout  the  K.  H.  documents  in 
my  hands,  expressions  abound  which  can  hardly  be  termed  y«iv!\tat^%^ 
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though    tliey  are   certainly  curiosce,   and  which  appear  to  me  to  be 
eminently  Blavatskian. 

What  the  etliics  of  a  real  Maliatma  would  be  we  perliaps  have  no 
means  of  judging,  but  those  of  Madame  Blavatsky's  Mahatma  certainly 
are,  in  some  points,  those  whicli  we  sliould  expect  would  commend 
themselves  to  a  person  engaged  in  producing  fraudulent  phenomena. 
There  is  evidence  in  one  of  the  K.  H.  documents  that  K.  H.  actually 
-endeavoured  to  incite  the  recipient  to  what  I  think  every  honour- 
able Englishman  would  regard  as  a  falsehood.  The  moral  is  toler- 
ably obvious,  and  the  reader  will  perhaps  rather  expect  the  advanced 
Chelas  of  ^^Mahatmas"  to  be,  by  virtue  of  that  very  podtioo, 
untrustworthy  individuals.  That  there  are  persons  whose  actions 
iire  marked  by  the  highest  integrity,  and  who  have  devoutly 
And  sincerely  believed  themselves  to  be  acting  under  the  tutelage 
of  a  "  Mahatma,"  I  do  not  for  a  moment  question ;  though  tbere 
can  be  little  doubt  that  there  are  also  instances  where  Madame 
Blavatsky  has  endeavoured  to  persuade  natives  to  pretend  wisely 
that  they  were  Chelas,  and  in  some  cases,  as  I  think  I  have  shown, 
lias  succeeded,  but  in  other  cases  has  failed.  Mr.  Hume  has  stated 
to  me  his  conviction,  founded  on  their  own  confessions,  that  certain 
natives  had  been  instigated  by  Madame  Blavatsky  to  fraudulent 
assertion  of  their  Chelaship,  and  to  the  conveyance  of  '^  Mahatma^ 
messages  in  the  guise  of  Chelas;  this  would  appear  also  from  some 
of  the  documents  forwarded  to  me  by  Mr.  Hume  ;  and,  quite  indepen- 
dently of  this  evidence,  I  was  assured  by  an  educated  native  with  whom 
I  hiid  a  personal  interview,  that  Madame  Blavatsky  had  used  her 
powers — not  only  of  persuasion,  but  of  threatening — to  induce  him 
to  further  her  objects,  as  explained  to  liim,  and  to  play  the  rdle  of 
a  dawning  Adept.  It  is,  in  short,  quite  certain  that  there  are 
natives  who  have  charged  Madame  Blavatsky  with  inciting  them  to 
the  fraudulent  personation  of  Chelas  of  "Mahatmas,"  and  she  seems 
to  have  worked  upon  patriotic  feeling  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
their  assistance. 

I  have  now  dealt  with  the  main  points  of  the  evidence  for  the 
alleged  marvellous  phenomena  in  connection  with  the  Theosophical 
Society  which  were  directly  associated  with  my  investigations  in 
India,  and  I  regard  the  details  which  I  have  given  as  sufficient  to 
warrant  the  conclusion  which  I  expressed  at  the  beginning  of  my 
Report,  that  these  alleged  marvellous  phenomena  have  been  fraudulent 
throughout.  The  force  of  the  evidence  leading  to  this  conclusion  will 
hardly  be  appreciated  except  by  those  who  have  followed  the  accounti 
given  in  the  Appendices,  and  it  certainly  cannot  be  conveyed  in  a 
mere  summary.  Yet  I  think  it  well  that  the  reader  should  be  renainded 
of  the  most  important  consideraitioti&  -wVAelv  Vvav^  arisen,  in  the  course 
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>£  the  inquiry,  and  I  shall  therefore  suggest  these  once  more — in  as. 
:ew  words  as  possible.  But,  before  doing  so,  there  are  one  or  twa 
«>IIaterr4  questions  which  demand  some  brief  reference. 

At  the  time  of  our  First  Report,  it  appeared  to  us  a  serious  difficulty- 
n  the  way  of  adopting  the  hypothesis  of  fraud  that  we  should  have  to- 
suppose  Mr.  Damodar  to  have  exchanged,  within  a  comparatively  short 
:inie,  the  character  of  a  confiding  dupe  for  that  of  a  thorough-goings 
>oiispirator.  This  difficulty  was  impressed  upon  us  all  the  mora 
strongly  by  the  account  of  Mr.  Damodar  wliich  we  received  from 
Colonel  Olcott,  who  stated  : — 

*'  His  father  was  a  wealthy  gentleman  occupying  a  high  position  in  the 
Government  secretariat  at  Bombay ;  and  the  son,  besides  the  ]>atemal 
expectations,  had,  in  his  own  right,  about  50,000  or  60,000  rupees.  The 
father  at  first  gave  his  consent  to  the  son's  breaking  caste— a  most  serious 
step  in  India — so  as  to  take  up  our  work.  But  subsequently,  on  his  death-< 
bed,  his  orthodox  family  influenced  his  mind,  and  he  demanded  that  his  son 
should  revert  to  his  caste,  making  the  usual  degrading  penance  required  in 
such  cases.  Mr.  Damodar,  however,  refused,  saying  that  he  was  fully 
committed  to  the  work,  which  he  considered  most  important  for  his  country 
and  the  world  ;  and  he  ultimately  relinquished  his  entire  property,  so  that 
he  might  be  absolutely  free." 

The  impressiveness  of  this,  however,  was  considerably  reduced  by- 
further  investigation,  which  revealed  that  Colonel  Olcott's  statement, 
conveyed  utterly  erroneous  ideas  concerning  the  actual  facts  of  the- 
case.  From  evidence  I  obtained  in  Bombay  from  several  witnesses, 
and  from  a  series  of  documents  which  I  was  allowed  to  peruse  by 
an  uncle  of  Mr.  Damodar,  and  which  consisted  partly  of  letters- 
wiitten  by  Mr.  Damodar,  it  appeared  that  his  father  had  been  a 
member  of  the  Theosophical  Society,  but  that  he  had  resigned  all 
connection  with  it  in  consequence  of  the  conclusion  he  had  reached  that 
the  founders  of  the  Society  were  untrustworthy.  It  was  also  in 
consequence  of  this  conclusion  that  he  so  earnestly  entreated  his  son 
(not  to  "  revert  to  his  caste,"  but)  to  give  up  his  connection  witli 
Madame  Blavatsky  and  Colonel  Olcott,  or  at  least  to  live  no  longer  in 
the  same  house  with  them.  It  was,  moreover,  in  consequence  of  the- 
opinion  which  prevailed  among  some  of  Mr.  Damodar's  acquaintances 
in  Bomliay  to  the  effect  that  Madame  Blavatsky  and  Colonel  Olcott 
had  sought  to  gain  power  over  Mr.  Damodar  for  the  purpose  of' 
obtaining  his  money — that  Mr.  Damodar  had  expressed  his  desire  to 
relinquish  his  property.  And,  according  to  the  provisions  of  his 
father's  will,  he  may  yet  receive  the  property  on  certain  conditions,  of' 
which  the  primary  one  is  the  severance  of  his  connection  with  the 
Tlieosophical  Society.  I  must  add  that  the  correspondence  to  which 
I  refer,  which  lasted  o\eT  some  months,  afforded  aTcv^\%  ^\W<^\i<(^^  >^%^ 
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Mr.  Damodar's  father  liad  been  painfully  impressed  by  his  want  of 
trutlifulness  and  honourable  dealing. 

At  the  time  when  Mr.  Damodar  desired  to  give  up  all  claims  to  the 
property,  he  was,  I  think,  not  a  confederate.     Wlien  he  first  began  to 
suspect  fraud,  I  have  no  means  of  ascertaining ;  but  as  regards  the 
transition  from  being  a  dupe  to  becoming  himself  a  conspirator,  there 
is  this  to  be  said. — There  can  be  little  doubt  that  patriotic  feeling— 
which,  I  believe,  has  much  more  to  do  with  the  underworking  of  the 
Theosopliical  Society  than    tlie    followers    of  Madame   Blavatsky  m 
England  commonly  imagine — ^was  one  of  the  strongest  influences  whidi 
3ittracted  him  to  the  Society,  and  which  afterwards  kept  him  an  active 
worker  in  the  movement.     His  bitter  antipathy  to  the  "  conquering 
race  "  was  sufficiently  obvious  in  those  letters  of  his  which  I  had  the 
opportunity  of  perusing.     To  this  we  must  add  the  fact  that  he  had 
espoused  the  Theosopliical  cause  and  the  claims  of  Madame  Blavatsky 
with  a  burning  intensity  of  antagonism  to  those  who  alleged  that  these 
claims  rested  on  a  foundation  of  dishonesty.     It  was  not  easy  to  confess 
to  the  world  that  the  flaming  ardour  which  resisted  the  tender  and  wise 
advice  of  his  father,  and  perhaps  w^as  fed  by  the  importunate  cantions 
and  scoffings  of  his  friends,  was  but  the  folly  of  an  aspiring  youth,  who 
was  not  quite  clever  enough  for  Madame  Blavatsky.     And,  after  all, 
lie  might  have  the  honour  of  posing  as  a  Chela,  with  rapidly-developing 
powers,  and  receiving  reverence  and  glory,  not  only  from  his  native 
associates,   but   from    Englishmen  themselves.     In    the   face  of  such 
considerations   as   these,  the    psychological  revolution   in  which  Mr. 
Damodar  was  transformed  from  a  dupe,  capable  of  de<;eiving  his  father, 
to  an  impostor  in  the  supposed  interests  of  his  country,  is  peiiiaps  not 
very  difficult  to  understand.     There  is  no  necessity  for  me  to  give  all  the 
results  of  my  inquiries  conceniing  the  personal  characters  and  ante- 
cedents of  those  persons  whom  I  regard  as  confederates  of  Madame 
lilavatsky.     As  Mr.  Damodar  is  the  only  one  of  her  followers  who  has 
<leprive<l  himself  of  any  substantial  property  by  his  action  in  connection 
with  the  Theosopliical  Society,  or  who,  in  my  opinion,  can  be  said  to 
have  sacrificed  his  worldly  prospects,  I  have  thought  it  desirable  to 
draw  special  attention  to  the  circumstances  under  wliich  the  sacrifice 
was  made. 

After  reviewing  the  instances  I  have  given  of  the  unreliability  of 
Colonel  Olcott  s  testimony,  some  readers  may  be  inclined  to  tliink  that 
Colonel  Olcott  must  himself  have  taken  an  active  and  deliberate  part 
in  tlie  fraud,  and  have  been  a  partner  with  Madame  Blavatsky  in  the 
conspiracy.  Such,  I  must  emphatically  state,  is  not  my  own  opinion, 
though  I  should  be  unwilling  to  affirm  that  Colonel  Olcott  may  not, 
by  carrying  out  supposed  injunctions  of  his  "Master,"  have  improperly 
contributed,  either  by  word  or  iSLCtvoiv,  tci  Wv^  \si'ax^^\tewKRa8a  of  certain 
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phenomena.  It  is  clear,  for  example,  from  documents  in  my  posses- 
sion, that  the  influence  of  '^K.  H."  has  been  exerted  unsuccessfully 
in  the  case  of  another  gentleman,  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the 
evidence  for  an  alleged  "  occult  ^'  phenomenon,  and  I  can  well  understand 
that  Colonel  Olcott  may  have  been  induced  by  the  solemn  asseverations 
of  his  "  Master "  that  certain  events  occurred,  to  remember  incidents 
which  never  happened  at  all ;  and  how  much  may  have  been  exacted 
from  his  blind  obedience  it  is  impossible  to  determine.  Further, 
his  capacity  for  estimating  evidence,  which  could  never  have  been  very 
great,  was  probably  seriously  injured  before  the  outset  of  his  Theoso- 
phical  career  by  his  faith  in  Madame  Blavatsky,  who  herself  regarded 
him  as  the  cliief  of  those  "  domestic  imbeciles  "  and  <'  familiar  muffs '' 
to  whom  she  refers  in  her  letters  to  Madame  Coulomb ;  and  writing 
about  him  from  America  to  a  Hindu  in  Bombay,  she  characterised  him 
as  a  "  psychologised  baby,"  saying  tliat  the  Yankees  thought  themselves 
very  smart,  and  that  Colonel  Olcott  thought  he  was  particularly  smart, 
even  for  a  Yankee,  but  that  he  would  liave  to  get  up  much  earlier  in  the 
morning  to  be  as  smart  as  she  was.  His  candour  was  shown  by  his 
readiness  in  providing  me  with  extracts  from  liis  own  diary,  and  the 
freedom  with  which  he  allowed  me  to  inspect  important  documents  in 
his  possession;  and  he  rendered  me  every  assistance  in  his  power 
in  the  way  of  my  acquiring  the  evidence  of  the  native  witnesses.  Not 
only  so,  but  observing,  as  I  thought,  that  Mr.  Damodar  was  unduly 
endeavouring  to  take  part  in  my  examination  of  a  witness  shortly  after  I 
arrived  in  India,  he  desired  me  not  to  hesitate  in  taking  the  witnesses 
apart  for  my  private  examination,  and  he  made  special  arrangements 
for  my  convenience.  Not  unmindful  of  the  opportunities  afforded  me 
for  investigation  by  most  of  the  Theosophists  themselves,  it  is  with  all 
the  more  regret  that  I  now  find  myself  expressing  conclusions  which 
must  give  pain  to  so  many  of  them.  But  Colonel  Olcott  himself  would 
be  among  the  first  to  admit  that  the  interests  of  truth  must  not  be 
stopped  or  stayed  by  any  merely  personal  feelings,  and  although  in  a 
letter  to  Madame  Coulomb,  he  implied  that  his  mind  could  not  '*be 
unsettled  by  any  trivial  things  " — such  as,  among  others,  the  making 
of  trap-doors  and  other  apparatus  for  trick-manifestations  by  Madame 
Blavatsky — he  wrote  also  : — 

'*  I  do  iiot  think  it  right  or  fair  that  you  should  continue  to  be  a  member 
of  a  Society  which  you  thought  flourishing  by  the  aid  of  trickery  and  false 
representation.  If  I  thought  my  Society  tluit  I  would  leave  it,  and  wash  my 
liands  of  it  for  ever." 

This,  however,  is  a  course  which  probably  Colonel  Olcott's  mind 
^will  never  be  "  unsettled "  enough  to  take,  and  he  still  apparently 
<;ontinues  to  believe  in  the  genuineness  of  the  alleged  occult  phenomena. 
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CONCLUSION. 

I  may  now  draw  attention  to  the  main  points  involved  in  the  fore- 
going inquiry. 

In  the  first  place,  a  large  number  of  letters  produced  by  M.  and 
Madame  Coulomb,  formerly  Librarian  and  Assistant  Corresponding 
Secretary  respectively  of  the  Theosophical  Society,  were,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  best  experts  in  handwriting,  written  by  Madame  Blavatsky.  These 
letters,  which  extend  over  the  years  1880-1883  inclusive,  and  some  of 
which  were  published  in  the  Madrcts  Christian  College  Magazine  for 
September,  1884,  prove  that  Madame  Blavatsky  has  been  engaged  in 
the  production  of  a  varied  and  long-continned  series  of  fraudulent 
phenomena,  in  which  she  has  been  assisted  by  the  Coulombs.  The 
circumstantial  evidence  which  I  was  able  to  obtain  concerning  the 
incidents  referred  to  in  these  letters,  corroborates  the  judgment  of  the 
experts  in  handwriting. 

In  the  second  place,  apart  altogether  from  either  these  letters  or  the 
statements  of  the  Coulombs,  who  themselves  allege  that  they  were 
confederates  of  Madame  Blavatsky,  it  appears  from  my  own  inquiries 
concerning  the  existence  and  the  powers  of  the  supposed  Adepts  or 
MahatmaSf  and  the  marvellous  phenomena  alleged  to  have  occurred  in 
connection  with  the  Theosophical  Society, 

1.  Tliat  the  primary  witnesses  to    the   existence  of   a   Brother- 

hood with  occult  powers, — viz.,  Madame  Blavatsky,  Mr, 
Damodar  K.  Mavalankar,  Mr.  Bhavani  Shankar,  and  Mr. 
Babajee  D.  Nath, —  have  in  other  matters  deliberately  made 
statements  which  they  must  have  known  to  be  false,  and  that 
therefore  their  assertions  cannot  establish  the  existence  of  the 
Brotherhood  in  question. 

2.  That  the  comparison  of  handwritings  further  tends  to  show  that 

Koot  Hoomi  Lai  Sing  and  Mahatma  Morya  are  fictitious 
personages,  and  that  most  of  the  documents  purporting  to 
have  emanated  from  these  '*  personages,"  and  especially  from 
"  K.  H."  (Koot  Hoomi  Lai  Sing),  are  in  the  disguised  hand- 
writing of  Madame  Blavatsky  herself,  who  originated  the 
style  of  the  K.  H.  handwriting;  and  that  some  of  the 
K.  H.  writing  is  the  handiwork  of  Mr.  Damodar  in 
imitation  of  the  writing  developed  by  Madame  Blavatsky. 

3.  That  in  no  single  phenomenon  which  came  within  the  scope 

of  my  investigation  in  India,  was  the  evidence  such  as  would 
entitle  it  to  be  regarded  as  genuine,  the  witnesses  for  the  most 
part  being  exceedingly  inaccurate  in  observation  or  memory, 
and  having  neglected  to  exercise  due  care  for  the  exclusion  of 
fraud ;  while  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  witnesses  there  has 
been  much  conscious  exaggeration  and  culpable  misstatement. 
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4.  Tliat  not  only  was  the  evidence  insufficient  to  establish  the 
genuineness  of  the  alleged  marvels,  but  that  evidence  furnished 
partly  by  my  own  inspection,  and  partly  by  a  large  number  of 
witnesses,  most  of  them  Theosophists,  concerning  the  structure, 
position,  and  environment  of  the  Shrine,  concerning  "  Mahat- 
ma'*  communications  received  independently  of  the  Shrine, 
and  concerning  various  other  incidents,  including  many  of  the 
phenomena  mentioned  in  "The  Occult  World,"  besides  the 
numerous  additional  suspicious  circumstances  which  I  have 
noted  in  the  course  of  dealing  in  detail  with  the  cases  con- 
sidered, renders  the  conclusion  unavoidable  that  the  pheno- 
mena in  question  were  actually  due  to  fraudulent  arrange- 
ment. 
The  question  wliich  will  now  inevitably  arise  is — what  has  induced 
Madame  Blavatsky  to  live  so  many  laborious  days  in  such  a  fantastic 
work  of  imposture  ?    And  although  I  conceive  that  my  instructions  did 
not  require  me  to   make   this  particular  question   a   province   of  my 
investigation,  and  to  explore  the  hidden  motives  of  Madame  Blavatsky, 
I  should  consider  this  Report  to  be  incomplete  unless  I  suggest  what  I 
myself  believe  to  be  an  adequate  explanation  of  her  ten  years*  toil  on  be- 
half of  the  Theosophical  Society.     It  may  be  supposed  by  some  who  are 
unfamiliar  with  her  deficiencies  and  capacities  that  the  Theosophical 
Society  is  but  the  aloe-blossom  of  a  woman's  monomania,  and  that  the 
strange,  wild,  passionate,  unconventional  Madame  Blavatsky  has  been 
"finding   her   epos"   in  the   establishment  of    some  incipient  world- 
religion.     But  a  closer  knowledge  of  her  character  would  show  such  a 
supposition   to   be    quite   untenable ;   not   to   speak    of    the   positive 
qualities  which  she  habitually  manifested,  there  are  certain  varieties  of 
personal  sacrifice  and  religious  aspiration,  the  absence  of  which  from 
Madame  Blavatsky's  conduct  would  alone  suffice  to  remove  her  ineffiibly 
far  from  the  St.  Theresa  type. 

As  Madame  Blavatsky  in  propria  persandj  she  can  urge  her 
followers  to  fraudulent  impersonations ;  under  the  cloak  of  Koot 
Hoomi  she  can  incite  "her"  Chelas  to  dishonourable  statements;  and  as 
an  accomplished  forger  of  other  people's  handwriting,  she  can  strive  to 
save  herself  by  blackening  the  reputation  of  her  enemies.  She  is, 
indeed,  a  rare  psychological  study,  almost  as  rare  as  a  "  Mahatma " ; 
she  was  terrible  exceedingly  when  she  expressed  her  overpowering 
thought  that  perhaps  her  "twenty  years*"  work  might  bo  spoiled 
through  Madame  Coulomb ;  and  she  developed  a  unique  resentment 
for  the  "  spiritualistic  mediums,"  whose  trickeries,  she  said,  she  "  could 
so  easily  expose,"  but  who  continued  to  draw  their  disciples,  while 
her  own  more  guarded  and  elaborate  scheme  was  in  danger  of  being 
turned  inside  out.    Yet  I  must  confess  that  the  problem  of  her  motv^^'^^^ 
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when  I  found  myself  being  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  ber 
claims  and  her  phenomena  were  fraudulent^  caused  me  no  little 
perplexity. 

It  appeared  to  me  that,  even  should  the  assertions  of  Theosophists 
that  their  Society  has  been  partly  dependent  upon  the  gifts  of  Madame 
Blavatsky  prove  to  be  the  reverse  of  truth,  the  sordid  motive  of 
pecuniary  gain  would  be  a  solution  of  the  problem  still  less  satisfiictory 
than  the  hypothesis  of  religious  mania.  More  might  be  said  in  support 
of  the  supposition  that  a  morbid  yearning  for  notoriety  was  tlie 
dominant  emotion  which  has  stimulated  and  sustained  her  energetic 
efforts  in  the  singular  channel  which  they  have  so  long  pursued.  But 
even  this  hypothesis  I  was  unable  to  adopt,  and  reconcile  with  mj 
understanding  of  her  character. 

At  last  a  casual  conversation  opened  my  eyes.     I  had  taken  no 
interest  in  Central  Asian  perplexities,   was  entirely  unaware  of  the 
alleged  capacities  of  Russian  intrigue,  and  had  put  aside  as  unworthy 
of  consideration  the  idea — which  for  some  time  had  currency  in  India— 
that  the  objects  of  the  Theosophical  Society  were  political,  and  that 
Madame  Blavatsky  was  a  "  Russian  spy.''     But  a  conversation  with 
Madame    Blavatsky,   which   arose   out  of    her  sudden   and    curious 
excitement  at  the   news    of  the  recent  Russian  movement  upon  the 
Afghan  frontier,  compelled  me  to  ask  myself  seriously  whether  it  was 
not  possible  that  the  task  which  she  had  set  herself  to  perform  in 
India    was    to    foster    and    foment  as   widely  as  possible  among  the 
natives  a    disaffection    towards  British   rule.*     Madame   Blavatsky  s 
momentary     emotional    betrayal   of     her     sympathies   in  the   onset 
of    her    excitement    was     not     rendered    less     significant     by    the 
too  strongly-impressed  "  afterstroke "  of  a  quite  uncalled-for  vitupera- 
tion    of    the     Russians,    who,    she     said,    "  would    be    the    death- 
blow of  the  Society  if  they  got  into  India."     That  she  was  ever  seven 
years  in  Thibet  there  is  much  reason  for  disbelieving.     In  a  letter  she 
wrote  to  a  Hindu  from  America,  she  professed  no  more  than  that  she 
had  acquired  some  occult  knowledge  from  some  wandering  Siberian 
Shamansj  wliich,  being   interpreted,   probably  means,  if  her  statement 
has  any  foundation  of  truth  at  all,  that  she  learnt   their   conjuring 
performances.     According  to  her  own  account,  in  one  of  the  Blavatsky- 
Coulomb  letters,  it  appears  that  before  her  acquaintance  with  Madame 
Coulomb  at  Cairo,  in  1872,  she  had  been  filling  a  page  which  she  wishes 

*  Tliere  is  a  Ki)ecial  rale  in  the  Society  providing  for  secret  memberBliip. 
Ma<lame  Blavatsky 's  influence  is  felt,  moreover,  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
Society.  When  she  returned  to  India,  at  the  end  of  last  year,  an  address  of 
fiyinimthy  was  presented  to  lier  hy  a  large  body  of  native  students  of  Madras, 
M  whom,  apparently,  only  two  or  Ihi^^  vf^t^  TVvftuw^^^lxA&ta. 
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to  be  "  torn  out  of  the  book  "  *  of  her  life.  Tliis  part  of  her  history 
does  not  at  present  concern  us,  except  that  it  proves  the  story  of  her 
Thibetan  experiences  to  be  fabulous.  But  the  letter  also  refers  to  her 
sojourn  at  Cairo  and  her  later  adventures,  and  it  appears  that  she  and 
a  certain  Madame  Sebire  had  established  a  Society  in  Cairo,  which  was 
evidently  "  spiritualistic,"  and  which  failed ;  that  shortly  after  parting 
with  Madame  Coulomb  in  Cairo,  she  went  to  Odessa,  taking  Madame 
Sebire,  who  dragged  her  into  an  enterprise  of  "making  some  extra- 
ordinary inks,"  which  proved  a  losing  speculation ;  that  from  Odessa 
she  proceeded  to  India,  where  "  she  remained  over  eight  months,  and 
then  returning  by  Odessa  to  Europe,  went  to  Paris,  and  thence 
proceeded  to  America,"  where  the  Theosophical  Society  was  established. 
The  same  letter  contains  the  following  explanation  to  Madame 
Coulomb,  clearly  in  order  that  the  latter  might  understand  that  the 
new  Society  was  on  a  diiSerent  basis  from  that  which  Madame  Blavatsky 
had  countenanced,  in  1872,  in  Egypt. 

'*  We  believe  in  nothing  mpematnral,  and  discard  every  miracle — those 
of  the  Jewish  Bible  especially.  But  we  are  believers  in  and  students  of 
phenomena,  though  we  do  not  attribute  every  manifestation  to  '  spirits '  of 
disembodied  people  solely,  for  we  have  found  out  that  the  spirit  of  the  living 
nuin  was  far  more  powerful  than  the  spirit  of  a  dead  person.  We  have 
quite  a  number  of  members  theosophists  in  Ceylon  among  the  Buddhist 
priests  and  others. 

'^  How  far  this  agrees  with  your  present  ideas  I  do  not  know.  But  I  hope 
you  will  answer  me  frankly,  dear  Mrs.  Coulomb,  and  say  what  you  think  of 
it.  And  thus  we  may  be  able  to  elucidate  more  than  one  mystery  before  we 
meet  each  other  again." 

It  seems,  then,  that  Madame  Blavatsky,  a  Russian  lady,  the 
daughter  of  Colonel  Hahn  (of  the  Kussian  Horse  Artillery),  and 
quondam  widow  of  General  Blavatsky  (Governor  during  the  Crimean 
War,  and  for  many  years,  of  Erivan  in  Armenia),  assisted  in  starting 
a  spiritualistic  Society  in  Egypt,  which  failed ;  that  she  afterwards 
spent  eight  months  in  India,  and  then  proceeded  to  America  for  what 

^That  thislife-page  was  partly  known  to  Madame  Coulomb,  and  that  Madame 
Blavatsky  feared  her  in  consequence,  is  borne  out  by  tlie  fact  that,  in  a  dispute 
which  arose,  in  1880,  while  Madame  Blavatsky  was  at  Ceylon,  between  Madame 
Coulomb  and  another  member  of  the  Society  at  its  headquarters,  then  in  Bombay, 
Madame  Coulomb  boasted  uf  her  power.  Her  boast  was  apparently  justified 
npon  Madame  Blavatsky's  return.  Madame  Coulomb  was  supported  l)y  Madame 
Blavatsky,  and  therefore  also  by  Colonel  Olcott,  and  the  dispute  resulted  in  the 
withdrawal  from  the  Society  of  some  of  tlie  most  influential  members  at  Bombay, 
who  r^arded  the  action  taken  in  the  matter  by  the  founders  as  wanting  in 
iitraightforwardness.  I  have  had  personal  interviews  with  some  of  these  ex- 
members,  who  consider  that  the  recent  exposures  of  the  Coulombs  have  thrown 
much  light  on  the  formerly  mysterious  behaviour  oi  MqAqaw^  '^\a.N^\s^>5  ^s::cAl 
Madame  Coulomb  in  connection  with  the  Bombay  ep\HO^Q. 
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would  appear  to  have  l)een  the  express  purpose  of  becoming  in 
American  citizen,  ^'  for  the  sake  of  greater  protection  that  the  dtixen- 
ship  of  this  free  country  affords."  The  fact»  moreover,  that  she  was 
an  American  citizen  was  urged  on  her  behalf  when,  upon  her  aniTal 
in  India,  she  was  for  some  time  subjected  to  the  surveillance  of  tlie 
Indian  Grovemment  as  being  possibly  a  Russian  agent.  She  apparentlj 
made  the  mistake  in  the  first  instance,  of  adopting  "  an  attitude  of 
obtrusive  sympathy  with  the  natives  of  the  soil  as  compared  with  the 
Europeans,"  as  Mr.  Sinnett  tells  us  ("  The  Occult  World,"  p.  25) ;  bot 
she  soon  remedied  this  error  by  obtaining  the  public  adhesion  to  her 
following  of  such  men  as  Mr.  A.  O-  Hume  (see  p.  273)  and  Mr.  Sinnett 
And  without  attempting  to  show  in  detail  how  strongly  the  patriotic 
feeling  of  the  natives  has  been  enlisted  in  connection  with  the 
Theosophical  Society,  or  how  well  the  procedure  of  Madame 
Blavatsky  may  be  shown  to  comport  with  the  view  that  her  ultimate 
object  has  been  the  furtherance  of  Russian  interests,  I  may  quote 
several  passages  which,  I  think,  suggest  meanings  which  Madame 
Blavatsky  would  hardly  dare  to  blazon  on  the  banner  of  the  Theoaq^cil 
Society.  Thus  Colonel  Olcott  wrote,  and  apparently  italicised  the 
sentence,  in  a  letter  from  New  York  to  a  Hindu,  in  1878  : — 

''  While  tee  have  no  political  designSf  you  will  need  lu)  hint  to  widerdnid 
that  our  sympathies  are  with  all  those  who  are  deprived  of  the  right  of  governing 
their  oirn  laHd.tfor  themselves.     I  need  say  no  more" 

Madame  Blavatsky  wrote  to  the  same  person  : — 

**  Is  our  friend  a  Sikh  ?  If  so,  the  fact  that  he  should  be,  as  you  nj. 
'  very  much  pleased  to  Icani  the  object  of  our  Society '  is  not  at  all  stnnge. 
For  liis  ancestors  have  for  centuries  been — until  their  efforts  were  panlyied 
by  British  domination,  that  curse  of  every  land  it  fastens  itself  upon^ 
battling  for  the  divine  truths  against  external  theologies.  My  question  may 
appear  a  foolish  one — yet  I  have  more  than  one  reason  for  asking  it.  Ton 
call  him  a  Sirdai* — therefore  he  must  bo  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  Sirdan 
of  the  twelve  mizals,  which  were  abolished  by  the  Enghsh  to  suit  their  oon- 
venienco— since  he  is  of  Amritsir  in  the  Punjab?  Are  you  personally 
acquainted  with  any  descendant  of  Runjeet  Singh,  who  died  in  1839,  or  do 
you  know  of  any  who  are  ?  You  will  understand,  without  any  explanation 
from  me,  how  important  it  is  for  us,  to  establish  relations  with  some  Siklii, 
whose  ancestors  before  them  have  been  for  centuries  teaching  the  great 
'  Brotherhood  of  Humanity  * — precisely  the  doctiine  we  teach.     ♦    »    ♦ 

**  As  for  the  future  *  Fellows'  of  our  Indian  Branch,  ha!*re  your  eyes  upon 
the  cliance  of  fishing  out  of  the  great  ocean  of  Hindu  hatred  for  Christian 
missionaries  some  of  those  big  tish  you  call  Rajahs,  and  whales  known  as 
Maharajahs.  Could  you  not  hook  out  for  your  Bombay  Branch  either 
Gwalior  (Scindia)  or  the  Holkar  of  Indore— those  most  faithful  and  loyal 
friends  of  the  British  (V).  The  young  Gwikovar  is  unfortunately  ■caioely 
weaned  as  yet,  and  thoreioT<i  noV.  eWi^VA^  lot  UWo^Wbi^." 
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The  note  of  interrogation  after  the  word  "British"  is  Madame 
Blavatsky's.  The  above  passages  are  from  documents  which  came  into 
my  hands  quite  independently  of  the  Coulombs.  Indeed,  I  am  not 
aware  that  the  Coulombs  even  know  of  •  their  existence.  The 
following  passage  is  from  a  fragmentary  script  wliich  forms  one  of 
the  Blavatsky-Coulomb  documents  ;  on  one  side  of  the  paper  are  written 
a  few  broken  lines  in  Russian,  the  full  significance  of  which  is  dubious 
without  their  context,  and  on  the  other  side  are  written  these  words : — 

military  inen,  more  than  any  other,  must  remember  that  the  approaching 
act  of  the  Eastern  drama  is  to  be  the  last  and  the  decisive  one.  That  it  will 
require  all  our  efforts,  every  sacrifice  on  our  part,  and  requires  far  more  care- 
ful preparations  in  every  direction  than  did  the  last  war.  They  must  re- 
member, that  to  sit  idle  now,  when  every  one  has  to  be  busily  preparing,  is 
the  highest  of  crimes,  a  treason  to      *  their  country  and  their  Czar." 

'*  He  who  hath  ears  let  him. 

(A  facsimile  of  the  manuscript  of  this  passage  is  given  in  Plate  I.) 
While  I  was  in  India  Madame  Blavatsky  obtained  a  partial  knowledge 
of  the  substance  of  this  document  (which  I  had  no  permission  at  the 
time  either  to  show  to  her  or  to  publish),  and  she  said  that  it  was 
probably  a  portion  of  a  translation  which  she  had  made  from  a  Russian 
work,  and  was  not  her  original  composition.  Be  this  as  it  may,  I 
cannot  profess  myself,  after  my  personal  experiences  of  Madame 
Blavatsky,  to  feel  much  doubt  that  her  real  object  has  been  the 
furtherance  of  Russian  interests.  But  although  I  have  felt  bound  to 
refer  to  my  own  view  on  this  point,  I  suggest  it  here  only 
as  a  supposition  which  appears  best  to  cover  the  known  incidents 
of  her  career  during  the  past  13  or  14  years.  That  she  is  a 
remarkably  able  woman  will  scarcely  be  questioned  by  any  save 
those  of  her  followers  whose  very  infatuation  of  belief  in  her  "occult 
relations"  is  perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  proof  of  that  ability 
which  they  deny  ;  and  it  would  be  no  venturesome  prognostication  to 
say  that^  in  spite  of  recent  exposures,  she  will  still  retain  a  goodly 
gathering  of  disciples  on  whom  she  may  continue  to  inculcate  the  ethics 
of  a  profound  obedience  to  the  behests  of  imaginary  Mahatmas.  The 
resources  of  Madame  Blavatsky  are  great ;  and  by  the  means  of  forged 
letters,  fraudulent  statements  of  Chelas,  and  other  false  evidence, 
together  with  the  hypothesis  of  Black  Magicians,  she  may  yet  do  much 
in  the  future  for  the  benefit  of  human  credulity.  But  acting  in  accord- 
ance with  the  principles  upon  which  our  Society  has  proceeded,  I  must 
express  my  unqualified  opinion  that  no  genuine  psycliical  phenomena 
whatever  will  be  found  among  the  pseudo-mysteries  of  the  Russian  lady 
alias  Koot  Hoomi  Lai  Sing  alias  Mahatma  Morya  alias  Madame 
Blavatsky. 

*  The  letters   "Ru"  crossed  out  in  this  place  may  be  observed  in   the 
facsimile  in  Plate  I. 
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APPENDIX  I. 


THE  SASSOON  TELEGRAM  (ride  p.  SH'J,  d-c. 

Some  of  the  details  wliich  follow,  and  which  serve  to  explain  the 
extract  quoted  on  p.  211,  I  have  learnt  from  the  oral  statements  of 
Messrs.  A.  D.  and  M.  D.  Ezekiel,  and  the  written  statements  of  ilr. 
Khandalvala  shown  to  me  by  Dr.  Hartmann. 

Madame  Blavatsky,  on  her  way  from  Bombay  to  Madras,  in  Octo- 
ber, 1883,  stayed  at  Poena  several  days  at  the  house  of  Mr.  N.  D. 
Khandalvala,  a  member  of  the  Theosophical  Society.  On  October  23rd 
she  dined  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Jacob  Sassoon,  who  was  desirous  of  seeing 
some  ''  phenomenon.*'  Madame  Blavatsky  despatched  the  letter  from 
which  the  extract  is  taken,  to  Madame  Coulomb  on  the  morning 
of  the  24th.  While  driving  with  Mr.  A.  D.  Ezekiel  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  24th,  she  expressed  her  desire  to  call  upon  Mr.  Sassoon.  Probably  she 
intended,  when  she  wrote  to  Madame  Coulomb,  to  arrange  for  a  con- 
versation with  Mr.  Sassoon  on  the  afternoon  of  the  26th,  when  the  sul)- 
ject  of  the  telegram  would  be  mentioned — only,  of  course,  after  much 
entreaty  by  Mr.  Sassoon  for  some  phenomenon ;  but,  finding  that  Mr. 
Sassoon  purposed  leaving  Poena  on  the  25th,  she  was  compelled,  if  she 
was  to  impress  him  at  all,  to  take  the  needful  action  earlier  than  she 
had  anticipated.  r)n  this  afternoon,  then,  of  the  24th,  after  refosing 
to  show  Mr.  Sassoon  any  phenomena,  she  professed,  by  some  "  occult " 
mental  process,  to  get  the  opinion  of  Ramalinga*s  Master ;  but,  having 
imperfectly  heard  his  answer,  she  wished  mentally,  as  she  said,  that 
Ramalinga  should  communicate  to  her  the  words  in  writing,  that  she 
might  satisfy  herself  that  she  had  heard  aright.  She  wrote  down  at  the 
time  the  words  she  expected  to  receive,  and  said  that  Ramalinga  would 
send  a  telegram  to  her  at  once,  or  that  she  might  not  receive  it  till  after 
a  day  or  two.  The  telegram  did  not  arrive  till  the  26th.  Madame 
Blavatsky's  explanation  of  the  delay  is  that  Ramalinga  sent  on  the 
words  late  to  Mr.  Babajee  D.  Nath,  who  copied  them  and  gave  them  to 
Madame  Coulomb  to  be  sent  by  telegram.  This  explanation  was  given 
to  me  by  Madame  Blavatsky,  and  appears  also  in  the  letter  professed! j 
written  by  lier  on  October  26th  to  Colonel  Olcott.  Madame  Blavatskj 
was  too  shrewd  openly  to  lay  stress  upon  the  telegram,  but  I  have  no 
doubt,  after  conversations  with  Messrs.  A.  D.  and  M.  D.  Ezekiel,  who  were 
present  at  Mr.  Sassoon's  on  the  24th,  and  at  Madame  Blavatsky's  receipt 
of  the  telegram  on  the  26th,  that  she  wished  the  occurrence  to 
l)e  regarded  as  "  phenouienal,"  notwithstanding  Mr.  A.  D.  Ezekiel's 
statement  to  the  contrary  in  his  letter  to  the  Times  of  India, 

It  may  be  pointed  out  in  passing  that  IVIr.    Babajee  D.  Nath  lends 
B    sanction  to  Madame    B\a.va.\,^V.ys   fe^^V5W5\'a.\Ass\\^   ^vid  thuSt   the 
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Blavatskj-Ooulomb   letters    being  genuine,   implicates  himself  in  the 
fraud. 

The  statement  made  by  Madame  Blavatsky  when  the  September 
number  of  the  Christian  College  Magazine  appeared  in  Europe  is  as 
follows : — 

The  third  letter,  supposed  to  be  written  from  Poona,  is  an  entire 
fabrication.  I  remember  the  letter  I  wrote  to  her  from  Poona.  It  asked 
her  to  send  me  immediately  the  telegram  contained  in  a  note  from  Ramalinga 
if  he  brought  or  sent  her  one.  I  wrote  to  Colonel  Olcott  about  the  experi- 
ment. He  thinks  he  can  find  my  letter  at  Madras.  I  hope  to  either  get 
back  Ramalinga's  note  to  me  or  obtain  a  statement  of  the  whole  matter  from 
him.  How  could  1  make  a  mistake  in  writing,  however  hurriedly,  about 
the  name  of  one  of  my  best  friends  ?  The  forgers  make  me  address  him — 
*'  care  of  H.  Khandalawalla  " — when  there  is  no  such  man.  The  real  name 
is  N.  D.  Khandalawalla. 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  the  H  originally  printed  in  the  Christian 
College  Magazine  was  a  misprint  or  a  miscopy  for  the  N  in  the 
original  document. 

As  for  the  letter  supposed  to  have  been  written  to  Colonel  Olcott, 
it  proves  nothing,  even  were  it  written  at  the  time  it  professes  to  have 
been  written,  viz.,  October  26th,  1883.  Colonel  Olcott  alleges  that  he 
found  this  letter  among  his  papers  at  Madras  on  his  return  thither  at 
the  end  of  last  year,  though  he  was  unable  to  tell  me  how,  when,  or 
where  he  had  originally  received  it.  I  was  afterwards  informed  by  Mr. 
Damodar  that  Madame  Blavatsky  had  sent  it  through  him  to  Colonel 
Olcott,  whom  he  was  accompanying  on  his  tour  in  1883.  My  opinion 
is  that  this  letter,  which  was  shown  to  me,  is  ex  post  Jacto,  and 
was  not  written  earlier  than  towards  the  end  of  last  year.  There 
are  two  statements  in  the  letter  which  appear  to  me  to  point  to 
its  having  been  written  at  the  later  date.  One  of  these  is  Madame 
Blavatsky's  expression  of  her  deep  distrust  of  the  Coulombs ;  the 
other  is  the  following : — Madame  Blavatsky,  after  writing  that 
Ramalinga  objected  to  give  the  words  to  Madame  Coulomb,  and  gave 
them  to  Babajee,  who  gave  them  to  Madame  Coulomb  to  be  sent  as  a 
telegram,  continues :  "  I  received  the  telegram  to-day,  but  as  it  said, 
*  Master  h&sjust  heard  your  conversation  ' — when  it  was  not  *just  now* 
but  yesterday  that  the  conversation  took  place — it  was  a  glorious 
failure  !  "  Now  the  letter  is  dated  October  26th,  therefore  "  yesterday" 
would  be  October  25th.  But  the  conversation  took  place  on  October 
24th.  If  the  letter  was  written  a  year  after  the  events,  the  mistake  is 
mtelligible  enough.  It  was  probably  concocted  after  the  appearance  of 
the  Christian  College  Magazine  in  Europe,  and  then — if  we  are  to  regard 
Colonel  Olcott  as  a  dupe  in  the  matter — sent  to  Mr.  Damodar  for 
insertion  among  Colonel  OJcott's  papers. 
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I  have  also  seen  the  letter  alleged  to  have  been  written  lij  | 
Kamalinga  at  the  time,  and  it  appeared  to  me  to  be  written,  in  part  tt 
least,  in  the  disguised  hand  of  Madame  Bla^-atsky.  It  is  curioos,  too, 
that  in  this  letter  Kamalinga  is  represented  as  expressing  a  great  dreid 
of  Madame  Coulomb ;  and  I  may  say  here  that  my  inquiries  have  not 
•nabled  me  to  discover  that  Mr.  Ramalinga  Deb's  existence  has  ever 
been  other  than  imaginary. 

But  a  more  serious  Haw  in  the  attempted  explanation  by  Madime 
Blavatsky  yet  remains.  Messrs.  Khandalvala  and  Elzekiel  main- 
tain that  Madame  Blavatsky  could  not  have  written  to  Madame 
Coulomb  on  the  24th  after  the  conversation  took  place  at  Mr. 
Sassoon's  in  time  for  her  letter  to  reach  Madame  Coulomb  on  the 
26th.  She  declares  in  her  statement  that  she  asked  Madame  Coulomb 
to  send  her  '^  immediately  the  telegram  contained  in  a  note  from 
Bamalinga  if  he  brought  or  sent  her  one,"  and  from  her  sup- 
posed letter  to  Colonel  Olcott  it  appears  that  this  expected  telegram 
related  to  the  Sassoon  conversation.  Hence  this  alleged  request  must 
have  been  made  be/ore  the  aforesaid  conversation  occurred ;  and  it  is 
apparently  not  denied  by  Madame  Blavatsky  that  she  did  write  to 
Madame  Coulomb  on  the  morning  of  the  24th.  On  Madame  Blavatsk/i 
own  showing,  therefore — ^if  Messrs.  Ezekiel  and  Khandalvala  are  right 
concerning  the  time  of  the  conversation  and  the  subsequent  events 
which  prevented  her  afterwards  writing  a  letter — a  specific  pre-arrange- 
ment  must  have  been  made  by  her  for  a  conversation,  the  whole  point 
of  which  was  tliat  its  subject  should  have  arisen  extempore. 


I  may  here  notice  some  of  Madame  Blavatsky's  allegations  concerning 
otlier  extracts  which  I  havo  quoted.  These  allegations,  among  others,  wer« 
published  in  a  pamplilet  issued  in  1884,  by  the  Council  of  tlie  London 
Lodge  of  the  Tlieosophical  Society.  Against  extract  (6),  p.  213,  ahe  said : 
**  There  is  no  '  Maharajali  of  Lahore,'  hence  I  could  not  liave  spoken  of  inch 
a  person,  nor  have  been  attempting  mock  phenomena  for  his  deception."  1 
do  not  suppose  that  any  one  who  is  familiar  with  Madame  Blavatsky  would 
maintain  that  she  could  not  have  written  Us  Maharajah  de  Lahore  ok  dt 
Benares  simj^ly  because  tliero  was  no  Maharajali  of  Lahore  but  only  ul 
Benares. 

Concerning  extract  (7),  p.  213,  Madame  Blavatsky  said  :  '*  All  depends 
upon  knowing  wlio  is  '  Christopholo  ' — a  little  ridiculous  figure  in  rags,  about 
three  inches  higli ;  she  wn)te  to  say  it  had  accidentally  been  destroyed.  She 
joked  over  it,  and  I  too."  In  reference  to  another  extract  (14) — ^where 
**  Christofolo ''  tKJCurrod,  slie  said  :  *'  '  Christopholo  *  was  a  name  by  which 
she  [Madame  Coulomb]  called  an  absurd  little  figure,  or  image  of  hers.  She 
gave  nicknames  to  everything."  And  in  B,  Beplies  she  wrote  d  propos  of 
extract  (7)(wluch  occurs  at  tlie  end  of  a  letter  about  her  intended  movements 
for  the  next  few  months,  and  other  practical  matters),  *'I  deny  having 
written  any  such  thing  on  that  ^am^  V^ttet.    1  x^Yci^mb^t  hat  telling  me  in  a 
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Letter  her  magic  Christopholo  had  melted  in  the  sun,  and  I  may  have  answered 
her  something  to  that  effect.  But  that  after  the  serious  letter  tliat  precedes 
L should  write  such  5os^  is  impossible,  not  in  my  style  at  all." 

Concerning  extract  (13),  p.  215,  she  wrote  :  '*  I  could  never,  in  writing  to 
her  who  saw  the  man  every  day,  use  all  his  names  and  titles.  I  should 
simply  have  said,  *Dewan  Bahadur,*  without  adding  'Hajanath  Raoj  the 
President  of  the  Society,'  as  if  introducing  to  her  one  she  did  not  know. 
The  whole  name  is  evidently  put  in  now  to  make  it  clear  who  is  meant."  Now 
I  think  it  is  probably  true  that  Madame  Blavatsky  would  not  usually  write 
the  full  name  and  titles  of  Mr.  Ragoonath  Bao,  and  I  account  for  her  having 
written  them  in  the  present  case  by  supposing  that  she  had  just  written 
them  in  the  K.  H.  hand  on  the  envelope  of  the  Mahatma  document 
she  had  prepared,  and  that  they  were  consequently  running  in  her  mind. 
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THE  ADYAB  SAUCER  (see  p.  218). 
The  subjoined  account  is  that  of  Major-General  Morgan  himself, "^ 
who  thinks  it  sufficiently  proves  that  Madame  Blavatsky  could  not 
have  written  letter  No.  4  (p.  212) !     It  should  be  compared  with  his 
earlier  account,  quoted  on  p.  218. 

In  the  month  of  August,  1883,  I  was  obliged  to  go  to  Madras  on 
business  entirely  unconnected  with  Adyar  affairs.  Madame  Blavatsky  was 
then  staying  in  my  house,  and  urged  me  to  stay  at  the  Adyar  during  my  visit 
to  Madras.  This  I  declined,  as  the  place  was  too  far  from  my  business.  She 
then  advised  me  to  see  the  picture  of  the  Mahatma  in  tlie  Shrine,  as  it  was  a 
very  peculiar  work.  I  replied  that  I  should  make  a  point  of  going  to  see  the 
picture,  but  the  day  was  not  mentioned.  Two  or  three  days  after  my  arrival 
at  Madras  I  went  to  visit  the  headquarters,  and  found  that  the  woman 
Coulomb  was  out,  and  was  requested  by  Damodar  to  await  her  return.  She 
came  in  about  one  hour,  having  been  out  shopping  in  Madras.  On  my 
mentioning  the  purpose  for  which  I  had  come,  she  took  me  upstairs,  and, 
instead  of  going  through  Madame  Blavatsky's  room,  we  went  round  outside 
to  the  Occult  Room, as  she  stated  that  the  rooms  of  Madame  were  locked  and 
the  doors  blocked  up  with  furniture.  On  entering  the  room  she  hurriedly 
approached  the  Shrine  or  cupboard,  and  quickly  opened  the  double  doors  ; 
as  she  did  so,  a  china  saucer,  which  appeared  to  have  been  placed  leaning 
against  the  door,  fell  down  on  the  chmiam  floor,  and  was  broken  to  pieces. 
On  this  she  exhibited  great  consternation,  exclaiming  that  it  was  a  much 
cherished  article  of  Madame's,  and  she  did  not  know  what  she  should  do. 
She  and  her  husband,  who  had  come  with  us,  picked  up  the  pieces.  She  then 
tied  them  up  in  a  cloth  and  replaced  them  in  the  Shrine,  in  the  silver  bowl, 
not  behind  it,  the  doors  were  shut,  and  Damodar  took  up  his  position  on  a 
chair  right  in  front  of  the  Shrine  and  only  a  few  feet  distant  from  it ;  he  sat 

•  See  Reply  by  H.  R.  Morgan,  Major-General,  Madras  Army  (retired),  to  a 
Report  of  an  Examination  into  the  Blavatsky  Correspondence,  by  J.  D.  B. 
Gribble,  M.C.a  (retired). 
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intently  regarding  the  Shrine  and  in  a  listening  attitnde.  I  wai  not  then 
aware,  as  I  am  now,  of  the  fact  that  the  astral  electric  current  cauaes  a  KHmd  { 
exactly  like  that  of  the  ordinary  telegraph  to  be  distinctly  heaxd  in  ih» 
Hhrino  ;  unaware  of  this,  I  resumed  conversation  with  the  Coulombs  legiid- 
ing  the  accident,  when  I  remarked  that  it  would  be  well  if  he  got  some  mssdc 
or  glue  and  tried  to  put  the  pieces  together.  On  my  saying  this  he  stsited 
to  get  s^>mc,  which  he  said  ho  had  in  his  bungalow,  situated  about  lOOyaidi 
frr^m  the  house,  and  I,  turning  to  his  wife,  remarked,  '*  If  the  matter  is  of 
sufKcient  importance  the  Mahatmas  could  cause  its  repair,  if  not  you  mut 
do  the  best  you  can."  Hardly  had  I  uttered  this,*  when  Damodar  nid, 
*^  There  is  a  message,"  and  he  immediately  opened  the  door  of  the  Shrine  snd 
t^x^k  down  the  silver  bowl  (in  which  the  letters  are  generally  foundX  and  rare 
enough  there  was  a  note,  which  on  opening  contained  the  following  lines  :— 
'^  To  the  small  audience  present  as  witnesses.  Now  Madame  Coulomb 
lias  occasion  to  assure  herself  that  the  devil  is  neither  as  black  nor  as  widced 
ns  ho  is  generally  represented.  The  mischief  is  easily  repaired. — ^K.H." 
We  then  opened  the  cloth  containing  the  broken  saucer,  found  it  intact  tnd 
whole  !  Hireef  minutes  liad  not  elapsed  since  I  had  suggested  the  glue  should 
bo  procured  !  and  shortly  after  Coulomb  returned  with  the  glue  in  his 
hand.  If  he  cr^uld  have  gone  all  round  the  upper  rooms,  got  behind  the 
Shrine,  removed  the  broken  saucer,  tied  up  the  parcel,  having  placed  a 
whole  rme  in  its  stead,  and  written  the  note  regarding  the  repair  of  the 
saucer  (my  remark  about  which  he  had  not  heard),  then  I  say  his  feat  rivalled 
that  of  the  Masters  !  When  I  spoke  to  the  woman  about  the  wonderful 
manner  in  which  the  saucer  had  been  restored,  she  replied,  **  It  must  be  the 
work  of  the  devil."  Here  is  her  note  on  the  subject,  written  to  Madamo 
Blavatsky,  then  in  Ootacamund.  The  j>rwi(€r'«  devil  has  left  out  a  whole 
line  in  the  letter,  which  makes  nonsense  of  it,  both  in  Dr.  Hartmann's 
pamphlet  and  in  the  copies  I  liave  seen  (taken  from  this)  elsewhere.  Below 
I  give  a  correct  copy. 

Adyar,  13e7i  Axig^i^,  1883. 
My  Deak  Friend, 

I  verily  believe  I  sliall  go  silly  if  I  stay  with  you.     Now  let  me  tell 

you  what  has  happened.     On  my  arrival  home  I  found  General  Morgan 

sitting  in  tliat  beautiful  office  of  ours,  talking  with  Damodar  and  M.  Coulomb. 

After  exclianging  a  few  words,  I  asked  whether  he  would  wish  to  see  the 

**  Shrine,"  and  on  his  answering  in  the  affirmative  we  went  upstairs,  i>assing 

on  the  outside,  on  account  of  the  furniture  of  your  sitting-room  being  heaped 

up  to  block  the  doors  and  prevent  thieves  breaking  in. 

*  In  the  earlier  account  General  Morgan  says:  **  Five  minutes  had  scarcely 
elapsed  after  this  remark."  This  ficc  minutes  exhibits  here  a  decided  tendency 
to  approximate  to  nothing. — K.H. 

t  According  to  the  earlier  account  this  interval  was  considerably  longer, 
being  five  minutes,  together  with  an  uncertain  interval  spent  partly  in  con- 
versation, partly  in  reading  the  note,  &c.  But  more  surprising  stiU 
than  the  inconsistencies  between  General  Morgan's  two  accounts,  is  the 
opinion  which  he  apparently  holds,  that  if  the  phenomenon  was  fraudulent 
M.  Coulomb  himself  must  have  written  the  Root  Hoomi  note, — and  must  have 
written  it,  moreover,  in  the  very  interval  which  has  thus  dwindled  ! — R.H. 
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The  General  found  the  portraits  admirable,  but  I  wish  I  had  never  gone 
up,  becauBe,  on  my  opening  the  "Shrine,"  I,  Madame  Coulomb,  who  never 
cares  either  to  see  or  to  have  anything  to  do  in  these  matters,  as  you  well 
know,  must  needs  go  and  open  the  Shrine,  and  see  before  her  eyes,  and 
through  her  fingers  pass,  the  pretty  saucer  you  so  much  cared  for. 

It  fell  down  and  broke  in  20  pieces.  Damodar  looked  at  me  as  much  as  to 
say,  "Well,  you  are  a  fine  guardian."  I,  trying  to  conceal  my  sorrow  on 
account  of  General  IViorgan's  presence,  took  up  the  debris  of  the  cup,  and 
put  them  in  a  piece  of  cloth  which  I  tied  up,  and  placed  ii;  behind  the  silver 
bowl.  On  second  consideration  I  thought  I  had  better  take  it  down,  lest 
some  wie  should  throio  it  doimi  again  and  reduce  it  into  pmoder  this  time.  So 
I  asked  Damodar  to  reach  it  for  me,  and  to  our  unutterable  surprise  the  cup 
was  as  perfect  as  though  it  had  never  been  broken,  and  more,  there  was  the 
enclosed  note  : — 

[Then  follows  the  note  already  quoted  from  the  Master],  to  which  the 
General  added  the  few  lines  and  signed  as  an  eye-witness. 

Now  make  what  you  like  of  this.   I  say  you  have  dealings  with  old  Nick. 

Yours  ever  affectionately, 

E.  Coulomb.* 

There  is  a  discrepancy  between  my  account  and  that  contained  in  the 
above  letter,  as  to  why  the  doors  of  the  Shrine  were  opened  the  second  time; 
this  was  done  by  Damodar  of  liimself  and  not  by  the  Coulombs'  desire.  I 
may  here  observe  that  on  this  occasion  everything  done  by  the  Coulombs 
was  done  mechanically,  as  if  impelled  to  do  certain  things,  and  as  directed 
by  me.  For  instance  it  was  on  my  suggestion  Coulomb  went  for  the  glue. 
I  remarked  that  the  Masters  could  repair  the  saucer  if  they  chose,  and  it  was 
Damodar  who  said  **  there  was  a  message,"  and  opened  the  Shrine 
accordingly. 

The  man  Coulomb's  assertion,  that  the  saucer  was  put  in  at  the  back  of 
the  Shrine:  I  have  shown,  that  to  do  this,  in  the  short  time  allowed  him,  was 
simply  impossible;  numbers  have  testified  to  the  fact  that  the  back  of  the 
Shrine  has  never  been  tampered  witli.  In  the  letter  under  discussion,  1  am 
said  to  expect  a  phenomenon  **  because  I  told  "  Madame  Blavatsky  so.  I  never 
did  so— I  really  went  to  see  the  picture  of  the  Mahatma.  Madame  Blavatsky 
knew  perfectly  well  that  I  was  intimately  acquainted  w^ith  Spiritualism,  and 
knew  all  about  phenomena  and  had  no  childish  curiosity  on  that  head, 
therefore  she  was  very  unlikely  to  have  thought  I  wanted  one. 


APPENDIX  III. 


COLONEL  OLCOrrs  FLOWER  VASES. 
A  window  which  had  originally  been  in  the  north  wall  of  the  Occult  Room 
was  transformed  into  a  cupboard  with  a  secret  double  back  (see  Plan,  No.  8), 

*  It  is  easy  to  read  between  the  lines  of  Madame  Coulomb*s  letter,  even 
without  her  statement  that  Madame  Blavatsky  told  her  to  be  prudent  in  what 
she  wrote.— R.H. 
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Allowing  objects  to  bo  placed  within  from  the  adjoining  outside  passage.  Thii 
double  bock  was  one  of  the  **  trap  doors"  discovered  at  the  time  of  the 
oxpul8i(»n  of  the  Coulombs.  Colonel  Olcott  informed  me  that  one  day  in  1883, 
when  he  was  in  the  Occult  Room  with  Madame  Blavatsky,  a  vase  appeared  in 
this  cupboard^^mpty  just  before — as  a  gift  to  Colonel  Olcott  from  one  of 
the  Maliatmas.  Colonel  Olcott  apparently  wished  to  duplicate  this  vase  if 
]K>ssible,  and  maile  mesmeric  passes  before  the  closed  door  of  the  cap- 
board.  On  nM)i)ening  the  cuplx>anl  a  second  vase  was  there,  the  facsimile  of 
the  tirst. 

Madame  Coulomb  declaroil  that  she  bought  these  vases  at  a  shop  in 
Madras,  and  that  tliey  were  placed  in  the  cupboard  through  the  double  back 
from  outside  the  Occult  Ri>om.  The  sliop  where  the  vases  had  actually  been 
obtained  was,  she  said,  Hassam*s,  though  they  were  purchased  through  M. 
Faciole  and  Co.,  Popham*s  Broailway,  Madras.  I  saw  M.  Faciole,  who 
remembered  accompanying  Madame  Coulomb  to  Hassam  and  Co.  ;  and  he 
Chinese  manager  at  Hassam's,  whom  I  also  saw,  showed  me  a  pair  of  Tases 
somewhat  similar,  as  he  alleged,  to  the  two  pairs  purchased  by  Madame 
Coulomb.  I  afterwards  Te<iuested  C<)lonel  Olcott  to  show  me  the  vaeei, 
when  he  found  to  his  surprise  that  they  were  not  in  his  bungalow,  and  he 
was  unable  to  tell  me  when  Uiey  had  disappeared.  He  sent  a  few  worda  of 
imiuiry  concenung  them  to  Madame  Blavatsky,  to  the  main  bungalow,  about 
40  yards  distant,  and  in  the  meantime  gave  me  a  description,  which,  as  far  ai 
it  wont,  in  shape,  height,  and  style  of  ornamentation,  exactly  tallied 
with  the  description  of  tlie  Mises  Madame  Coulomb  had  purchased  at 
Hassam^s. 

Madame  Blavatsky  herself  then  joined  us,  and  after  stormily  denying 
that  she  had  taken  the  vases,  alleged  that,  after  Colonel  Olcott  had  received 
them  from  tlie  Mahatma,  Madame  Coulomb  had  tried  to  obtain  vases  like 
them,  but  had  failed  ;  tliat  Madame  Coulomb  had  purchased  one  pair  of  vases 
aflenrunh^  and  that  these  ditTered  in  shape,  «S:c.,  from  those  received  I7 
Colonel  Olcott.  Madame  BLavatsky  then  proceeded  to  sketch  roughly  the 
vases  Colonel  OIci>tt  had  received,  and  the  sketch  differed  greatly  from  the 
description  Colonel  Olcott  had  just  given.  Moreover,  the  pair  of  vases  which 
Madame  Blavatsky  said  had  been  brought  to  her  by  Madame  Coulomb  had 
also  disapx>eared  as  mysteriously  as  Colonel  01cott*s.  The  only  mention  of 
the  vases  I  could  tind  in  the  books  at  Hassani's  occurred  in  connection  with 
their  ]vayment  by  M.  Faciole  and  Co.,  shortly  after  the  date  on  which  Colonel 
Olcott  received  them. 

Under  the  date  of  May  25th  (1883)  occurs  the  following  entiy  in  the  day- 
book of  M.  Faciole  and  Co.  : — 

(Rupees.) 

•*  1  Pair  Flower  Vase        7 

1  Pair      ,,         ,,  6." 


Tliese  items  appear  in  the  account  to  Madame  Coulomb,  but  have  been 
truck  out.  !^Iadame  Coulomb's  explanation  of  tliis  is  that  she  wished  theo 
lOt  to  appear  in  the  biU  rendered  to  headquarters,  and  she  therefore  paid 
uh  for  them. 
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A^nother  entry,  under  date  May  25th,  occiirs  in  the  receipt-book  of  ML 
Faciole  and  Co.  : — 

'*  Received  from  Assam  and  Co. — 

(Rupees.) 

1  pS  ^^r"  ^^T'  ^r     6  }  Sent  to  M"-  E.  Coulomb." 

Madame  Coulomb  therefore  purchased  the  vases  on  May  25th;  Colonel 
Olcott  received  them  on  May  26th. 

Extnict  from  Colaixel  Olcott' 8  Diary. 

'*  May  26th.  Fine  phenomenon.     Got  pair  of  tortoiseshell  and  lacquer 
Tases  with  flowers  in  a  cabinet  a  moment  before  empty.'' 


APPENDIX   IV. 


STATEMENTS  OF  WITNESSES   CONCERNING   THE  SHRINE  AND 

ENVIRONMENT. 

This  Appendix  contains  the  most  important  evidence  which  I  received 
concerning  the  Shrine  and  its  environment.  The  accounts  of  *' examinations'*' 
of  the  Shrine  fairly  represent  much  of  the  *' evidential"  material  which  I 
gathered  from  Theosophists  in  India  concerning  *' occult  phenomena" 
generally.  It  would  be  superfluous  to  print  the  whole  of  this  material,  but 
such  accounts  as  those  of  Messrs.  Rathnavelu,  Rajamiengar,  and  Unwala^ 
given  in  this  Appendix,  may  be  regarded  as  typical. 

Some  of  the  following  statements  consist  of  extracts  from  replies  by 
Theosophists  to  a  circular  inquiry  {vide  p.  223)  issued  in  August,  1884,  by 
Dr.  Hartmann,  as  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Control  of  the  Theosophical 
Society.  Others  were  made  in  reply  to  my  questions  and  taken  down  by  me 
at  the  time  in  writing  ;  and  in  giving  these  here  I  have  omitted  various. 
details,  which  chiefly  regard  certain  estimated  measurements  of  size,  distance, 
&c. ,  as  unnecessarily  burdensome  to  the  reader. 

Comments  of  my  own  are  in  some  cases  added  in  further  elucidation  of 
the  statements  of  the  witnesses  ;  but  there  are  many  instances  of  incon- 
sistency displayed  in  the  Theosophic  evidence  which  may  well  bo  left  to  the 
reader's  own  discernment. 


Mrs.  Morgan. 

In  reply  to  my  quest imis  : — When  Mrs.  Morgan  arrived  at  Adyar  early  in 
November,  1883,  the  wooden  door  in  the  room  adjoining  the  Occult  Room, 
which  had  blocked  that  portion  of  the  wall  immediately  opposite  the 
Shrine,  had  been  removed,  and  a  bricked  frame  was  being  substituted.  Thia 
Was  completely  plastered  over,  so  that  the  whole  wall  of  Madame  Blavatsky's 
bedroom  was  bare  and  visible,  and  there  was  no  aperture  of  any  kind.  Thia 
smooth  wall  was  then  papered  in  the  presence  of  Mrs.  Morgan,  the  paper- 
ing being  completed  about  the  15th  of  December. 

Mrs.  Morgan  did  not  see  the  door  which  had  previously  occupied  part  of 
^e  space  of  the  wall.     This  door  had  been  removed  in  con^ec^^xi!^^  <A  tw 
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doubt  expressed  by  Mr.  G.  3Ir.  G.  had  pbiced  a  sealed  letter  in  the 
Shrine.  The  letter  disappeared.  It  was  afterwards  returned  to  him  with 
the  seal  apparently  unbroken,  and  it  contained  the  handwriting  of  a  Ua- 
hatma  in  reply  to  his  letter,  Mr.  G.  was  not  completely  satisfied  that  the 
letter  might  not  have  been  taken  out  from  the  back  of^  the  Shrine  and  the 
letter  opened  without  destroying  the  seal.  Madame  Blavatsky  hearing  d 
this,  wished  all  doubts  to  be  removed,  and  hence  ordered  the  wall  to  be 
blocked  up  and  covered  with  chunam. 

After  this  work  was  completed  it  was  suggested  by  M.  Coulomb  that  ft 
shelf  and  sideboard  should  be  made  for  the  room  adjoining  the  Occult  Room 
as  a  resting  place  for  the  dishes  which  might  be  passed  through  the  upper 
part  of  a  closed  door  issuing  from  this  adjoining  room  to  the  terrace.  Thii 
proposal  was  made  to  save  the  servants'  passing  through  the  drawing-room  vith 
the  dishes,  as  this  adjoining  room  was  at  that  time  used  by  Madame  Blavatsky 
as  her  dining-room.  This  suggestion  was  welcomed  by  Madame  Blavatsky,  who 
ordered  M.  Coulomb  to  make  the  sideboard  **af  once — at  onct,^^  This  ride- 
board  was  made  and  placed  against  the  wall  opposite  to  the  Shrine.  Whether 
it  contained  drawers  or  was  opened  by  a  door  Mrs.  Morgan  is  unable  to 
recollect.  This  sideboard  remained  in  that  place  during  the  time  of  the 
anniversary.  It  was  about  three  feet  high.  A  plain,  single  shelf  was  alio 
made  and  placed  so  that  dishes  could  be  easily  put  upon  it  by  the  servants 
through  tlie  upper  part  of  the  door  issuing  upon  the  terrace. 

Tlie  Shrine  was  not  removed  at  any  time  in  the  piesenoe  of  Mn. 
Morgan. 

Mrs.  Morgan  tliinks  that  a  cu2)board  or  wardrobe  which  was  being  made 
by  M.  Coulomb  for  the  new  rooms  might  have  been  adapted  for  purposes 
of  trickery,  and  that  M.  Coulomb's  first  intention  was  to  prepare  trick- 
panels  and  cupboards  in  the  new  rooms,  with  the  object  of  throwing  discredit 
on  the  phenomena,  but  that  he  afterwards  thought  it  better  to  make  these 
trick-panels,  &c.,  appear  in  the  old  rooms,  where  phenomena  had  already 
taken  place. 

She  noticed  how  careful  M.  Coulomb  was  in  bevelling  and  trimming  the 
planks,  and  thought  at  the  time  he  was  a  remarkably  skilful  workman. 

She  left  Adyar  on  December  Slst. 


Mr.  Subba  Row  (Vakil  of  the  High  Court  of  Madras),   in  presence  of 

Mr.  Damodar. 
In  reply  to  my  qH€;itions : — The  Shrine  was  placed  in  the  Occult  Room, 
in  March,  1883. 

Neither  Mr.   Subba  Row  nor  Mr.  Damodar  had  ever  seen  the  Shrine 

removed. 

#  ♦♦♦♦♦#*♦ 

Mr.  G.  had  received  a  reply  to  a  letter  wliich  he  had  placed  in  the  Shrine, 
and  had  afterwards  expressed  his  suspicion  that  Ins  letter  might  have  been 
taken  out  from  the  shrine  at  the  back  and  through  a  ]>anelled  door  which  was 
on  the  oast  side  of  the  wall,  and  immeiliately  behind  the  Shrine.  Madame 
hearing  of  this,  caused  this  |)anelled  door  to   be  removed,  and  a  wooden 
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bricked  frame  inserted  which  was  filled  with  a  layer  of  bricks,  and  then 
sobered  with  chunam,  so  that  a  bare  wall  without  aperture  was  formed. 
Fhis  wall  was  then  papered  over,  and  the  work  was  completed  about  a 
fortnight  before  the  anniversary,  December  27th,  of  1883. 

A  sideboard  was  made  and  placed  against  that  part  of  the  wall  where  the 
bricked  frame  had  been  inserted. 

•»«####«  #« 

This  sideboard  was  placed  against  the  wall  before  the  anniversary,  and 
remained  there  during  the  anniversary.  It  was  the  same  sideboard  in 
which  M.  Coulomb  afterwards  exhibited  the  movable  badk.  Mr.  Subba 
Row  had  never  seen  the  inside  of  the  sideboard  before  M.  Coulomb  opened 
it  at  the  time  of  the  ^*  Exposure." 

The  panelled  door  was  composed  of  four  pieces  of  teak  wood  together 
with  cross-pieces,  and  resembled  the  door  now  fixed  in  tlie  side  of  Madame 
Blavatsky's  sitting-room,  but  he  cannot  say  certainly  whether  it  is  the  same 
door  or  not. 

[Mr.  Damodar  wished  to  demur  to  Mr.  Subba  Row's  statement  that  the 
sideboard  was  against  the  wall  before  the  anniversary.  He  did  not  venture 
to  assert  so  himself,  but  said  that  Mr.  C.  Soubbiah  Chetty  (whose  evidence 
Mr.  Damodar  had  been  very  anxious  for  me  to  obtain)  declared  it  was  not 
there  during  the  anniversary.  Mr.  Subba  Row  nevertheless  was  perfectly 
confident  on  the  subject,  nor  did  Mr.  Damodar  venture  any  further  to 
dispute  Mr.  Subba  Row's  statements.  But  see  Mr.  Damodar's  evidence, 
infra,'] 

Mr.  St.  George  Lane -Fox. 

In  reply  to  my  questiam : — Mr.  Lane-Fox  examined  the  Slirine  carefully 
at  the  time  of  the  **  Exposure."  The  Shrine  was  close  to  the  wall,  and 
mushn  and  other  stuff  between  the  Shrine  and  the  wall. 

Mr.  Lane-Fox  desired  my  special  attention  to  the  fact  that  an  excessive 
superstition  was  attached  to  the  Shrine  by  the  natives.  The  feelmg  with 
which  they  regarded  it  would  absolutely  interfere  with  any  careful  investiga- 
tion of  either  the  Shrine  or  its  surroundings.  On  the  occasion  of  the 
**  Exposure,"  Mr.  P.  Sreenevas  Rao  and  others  urged  strong  remonstrances 
against  his  proposal  to  remove  the  Shrine  and  examine  the  wall,  and  ^'  disturb 
the  sacred  things."  He  insisted,  however,  upon  doing  so.  He  endeavoured 
to  look  behind  the  Shrine,  but  could  see  nothing.  M.  Coulomb  had  said 
there  had  been  formerly  a  hole  in  the  wall  just  behind  the  Shrine,  and 
that  the  **  saucer"  phenomenon  was  thus  accounted  for.  Mr.  Lane-Fox, 
therefore,  had  the  Shrine  lifted  up  and  he  pulled  the  muslin  away,  and  then 
some  other  fabric  or  "  stuff"  which  was  close  to  the  wall.  This  other  stuff 
[which  the  tailor  who  prepared  the  hangings  of  the  Occult  Room  asserts 
to  have  been  white  glazed  calico  tacked  to  the  wall]  was  joined,  not  sown, 
so  that  the  joining  ran  down  the  wall  opposite  the  middle  of  the  Shrine. 
He  examined  the  wall,  which  was  whitewashed,  very  carefully,  and  could 
find  not  the  smallest  trace  of  tlie  previous  existence  of  a  hole. 

The  hole  in  the  east  side  of  the  wall,  behind  the  sideboard,  had 
apparently  been  made  after  the  sideboard  was  placed  there,  and  could  not 
he  seen  at  all  from  outside  when  the  sideboard  was  c\oim^« 
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Mr.  p.  Sreenevas  Rao  (Judge  of  the  Court  of  Small  Causes,  Madras). 

Awf%ul  ZUt,  1884. 

From  hU  reply  to  the  circular  inq^iiry : — ^The  Shrine  is  a  rosewood  cabinet, 
in  which  are  placed  the  portraits  of  the  two  Revered  Mahatmas  under  whose 
auspices  the  Theosophical  Society  is  founded,  besides  certain  other  articles 
which  are  considered  sacred.  This  cabinet  is  lodged  about  three  feet  from 
the  floor  at  one  end  of  a  room — called  the  Occult  Room — on  the  upper  storey 
of  the  main  building  of  the  headquarters  of  the  Society,  and  was  at  first 
made  to  rest  against  a  board  which  completely  covered  the  whole  length  and 
breadth  of  a  door  which  opened  into  the  adjoining  hall ;  but  subsequently, 
this  door  having  been  closed  with  brick  and  chunam,  the  cabinet  was  allowed 
to  rest  against  the  wall  thus  formed.  But  there  never  was  a  hole  or  other 
communication  of  any  kind  between  the  cabinet  and  the  door  or  wall  behind 
it,  or  in  any  other  part  of  the  room.  .  .  .  There  were  phenomena. 
I.e.,  in  other  words,  letters  put  in  the  Shrine  disappeared,  and  replies  were 
found  in  their  place,  even  after  Madame  Blavatsky  left  Madras, — that  is, 
even  after  the  aforesaid  holes  had  been  closed,  as  alleged  by  Coulomb  ;  thus 
proving  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  holes  were  not  necessary  for  the  production 
of  phenomena.    .     .     . 

And  lastly,  I  have  to  notice  the  happy  circumstance  that,  subsequent  to 
the  above  noticed  Coulombs'  a£Eair,  matters  are  going  on  in  statu  quo  in  our 
Society.  After  a  short  suspense  in  the  interval  the  Shrine  was  opened  to 
communication  as  freely  as  before,  and  while  the  founders  of  the  Society  are 
still  absent  from  Madras  the  Masters  are  taking  away  our  communications 
from  the  Shrine,  and  vouchsafing  their  replies  tlirough  the  Shrine  and  often 
outside  the  Shrine,  and  even  outside  the  Occult  Room  itself,  thus  establishing 
the  broad  fact  that  for  the  exhibition  of  the  phenomena  no  Shrine  or  cabinet 
is  necessary,  much  less  any  mechanical  contrivance,  trap-doors  of  Coulomb's 
invention     .     .     . 

In  reply  to  nvj  questio^is : — Mr.  P.  S.  Rao  thinks  that  the.  Shrine  was  first 
resting  against  the  planked  door,  but  is  not  certain,  as  he  never  himself  put 
his  hands  behind  the  Shrine  to  feel  it.  The  Slirine  was  never  removed  in  his 
presence. 

He  never  heard  a  ticking  sound  from  the  Shrine.  The  Shrine  was  dose 
to  the  wall. 

The  sideboard  in  which  the  panels  were  shown  by  M.  Coulomb  was 
standing  in  its  position  during  the  anniversary  of  1883. 

Mr.  P.  S.  Rao  does  not  know  of  any  instance  of  Shrine  phenomena  after 
the  expulsion  of  the  Coulombs. 

[Concerning  Shrine  phenomena  after  IVIadame  Blavatsky  left  Madras  see 
Reix>rt,  p.  248,  and  Appendix  XI.] 


Mr.  T.  Yijiaraghava  Ch^irloo  (Ananda)  (Official  at  Headquarters). 

In  reply  to  my  questions ; — The  wooden  door  which  had  once  been  on  the 
east  side  of  the  wall  behind  the  Shrine  is  the  same  door  which  is  now  in  the 
side  of  Madame  Blavatsky's  sitting-room. 

An  almirah  (cupboard)  was  standing  for  some  time  before  this  door  in 
the  east  side  of  the  wall,  and  the  alminJi  was  sometimes  removed  to  allow 
sceptics  to  see  that  there  was  no  hole  to  the  Shrine. 
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Mr.  G.  came  and  saw  the  hollow  place  where  some  clothes  of  Madame 
were  hanging,  and  he  thought  his  letter  which  he  had  put  into  the  Shrine 
might  have  been  taken  out  there.  Madame,  hearing  of  this,  had  a  wooden 
frame  made  to  fit  the  gap,  with  cross-pieces  of  wood.  Bridks  in  a  single 
layer  were  then  inserted,  and  the  outside  covered  with  chunam.  The  in- 
terior was  left  hollow  at  M.  Coulomb's  suggestion  to  Madame  Blavatsky. 
Coulomb  said  that  if  the  space  was  filled  up,  the  pressure  would  tell  too 
much  upon  the  roof. 

The  carpenters  say  that  Coulomb  told  them  only  to  qlue  the  back  of  the 
sideboard  which  was  made. 

[At  first  Ananda  said  that  this  sideboard  thus  made  was  placed  against  the 
east  side  of  the  Occult  Boom  wall  before  the  anniversary,  but  afterwards 
asserted  that  it  was  not  placed  there  till  after  the  anniversary,  and  that 
during  the  anniversary  there  was  no  sideboard  in  the  room  adjoining  the 
Occult  Room.  In  a  later  conversation  I  told  Ananda  that  other  witnesses 
asserted  that  the  sideboard  was  present  during  the  anniversary,  and  he  then 
said  that  he  did  not  know  whether  it  was  present  or  not,  that  he  was  absent 
during  the  anniversary.] 

The  Shrine  itself  was  never  moved  in  Ananda's  presence,  and  it  was  close 
to  the  wall.  There  was  hardly  half  an  inch  of  space  between  the  back  of 
the  Shrine  and  the  wall. 


Mb.  Babajee  D.  Nath. 

AiKjmt  3(X/j,  1884. 

In  reply  to  the  circttlar  hiqiiirij : — Having  been  called  upon  to  state  what 
I  know  in  regard  to  the  Occult  Room  in  the  upstairs  and  its  condition  on, 
before,  or  after  the  18th  May,  1884,  I  beg  to  say  that  I  had  before  that  dat« 
examined  the  Occult  Room,  the  Shrine,  and  its  surroundings  several  times. 
I  had  an  interest  in  so  examining,  as  I  wanted  to  be  able  to  give  my  unquali- 
fied testimony  conscientiously  to  a  very  prominent  sceptical  gentleman  at 
Madras,  who  knows  me  well  and  who  urged  me  to  state  all  my  experiences 
about  phenomena.  Madame  Blavatsky  herself  asked  me  on  several  occasions 
to  examine,  as  she  knew  my  relation  to  the  gentleman.  I  was  also  present 
on  the  day  when  Mr.  Coulomb  gave  the  charge  of  the  upstairs  to  our  party 
and  when  he  exposed  himself  audaciously.  I  remember  very  well  that,  during 
the  last  (VIII.)  anniversary,  I  one  day  tapped  well  on  the  papered  wall  behind 
the  Shrine  in  various  places,  and  found,  from  the  noise  produced,  that  it 
was  a  whole  wall.  I  have  tapped  on  the  wall  after  Coulomb's  contrivances, 
and  found  that  there  is  a  marked  difference  between  the  portion  of  the 
wall  where  he  has  cut  open  and  between  other  portions  of  it.  The  former 
when  tapped  produces  now  the  noise  of  a  hollow,  incomplete  wall ;  wliile 
the  latter  portion  stands  the  test  of  tapping.  I  know  more  of  the 
phenomena,  of  Madame  Blavatsky,  and  of  the  Coulombs  than  any  outsider  ; 
I  am  in  so  intimate  relations  at  the  headquarters  that  I  have  been  treated 
with  matters  of  a  confidential  nature  unreservedly.  Even  Madame  Coulomb 
Herself  had  been  along  treating  me  as  a  real  friend,  and  telling  much  and 
often  of  what  she  said  she  would  not  tell  others.  I  have,  therefore,  no 
hesitation  at  all  in  stating  for  a  fact  that  any  contrivances  whatever,  like 
tarap-doors,  &e,,  that  are  now  found  had  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  Madame 
Blavatsky,  who  had  not  the  remotest  idea  of  them.    The  Coulotab^  ^^k^  'Oc\& 

"I 
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sole  authors  of  the  plot.  It  is  woitli  mentioning  here  that  Mr.  Coulumb 
worked  up  the  walls,  set  up  the  doors,  and  did  everything  without  allowin;^ 
a  single  carpenter,  mason,  or  coolie,  to  go  upstairs  ;  and  he  was  f  uriooi  tf 
any  of  us  went  up  to  see.  To  prove  that  Madame  Blavataky  was  not  a  pu^ 
to  the  scheme,  I  shall  cite  one  fact.  She  allowed — nay,  requested— Mr.  G. 
Subbiah  Chetty  Garu,  F.T.S.,  to  examine  the  work  done.  He  went  one  dif 
to  see  it.  Coulomb  was  furious,  and  did  not  allow  him,  but  drove  him  ont, 
and  told  Madame  Blavatsky  that  none  of  us  should  go  there  at  all,  since  he 
said  he  was  working  without  clothes  alone.  This  was  a  mere  pretext,  m  oh 
that  occasion  he  was  not  so,*  and  as  we  have  all  seen  him  often  with  on]}'  a 
pair  of  dirty  trousers.  Instances  can  be  multiplied.  I  must  condnde  I7 
saying  that  the  '^  phenomena"  of  the  Mahatmas  do  not  stand  in  needd 
Goulombian  contrivances,  as  I  have  witnessed  at  different  times  and  diffierent 
places  when  and  where  there  were  no  such  trap-doors,  and  I  have  seen  snd 
know  those  exalted  sages  who  are  the  authors  of  the  "  phenomena."  I  can 
therefore  assiure  all  my  friends  that  the  Coulombs  had  fi^ot  up  a  ^'Christian 
plot  *'  during  Madame  Blavatsky 's  absence. 

Ill  reply  to  my  ciuestioiis : — He  had  seen  tlio  boarding  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Occult  Room  wall  behind  the  Shrine  ;  said  it  was  not  at  all  like  the  four- 
panelled  door  now  in  the  north  side  of  the  sitting-room.  [At  this  momenta 
Venetianed  window  caught  Babajee*s  eye.  He  said  the  boarding  was  '*  like 
that " — pointing  to  the  window  !]  He  saw  the  wall  bare  and  intact  some 
time  before  the  anniversary,  and  saw  it  completely  papered. 

The  sideboard  was  not  placed  there  till  February  at  the  earliest ;  it  was 
the  same  sideboard  as  was  afterwards  exhibited  by  Mr.  Coulomb. 

The  four-panelled  door  now  in  the  north  side  of  the  sitting-room  was  not 
set  up  there  till  after  the  anniversar}-,  [in  other  words]  the  teak-wood  door 
now  in  tlie  side  of  the  sitting-room  was  not  there  when  the  phenomenon  of 
*'Ilamaswamy*s  arm"  occurred. 

**##♦♦ 

Mr.  Babajee  never  saw  the  Shrine  removed,  but  examined  the  back  of 
the  Shrine  before  it  was  set  up.  There  were  no  panels.  There  was  abont 
4in.  space  between  the  Slirinc  and  the  wall,  and  tlie  wall  of  the  Occult 
Room  throughout  was  bare  and  whitewashed. 

[Concerning  Mr.  Babajce's  statement,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  wall 
ui>on  which  ho  tapped  was,  by  the  agreement  of  all  the  other  witnesaes. 
except  Babula,  just  as  hollow  during  the  anniversary  as  it  was  after  M. 
Coulomb's  '*  exposure  ;"  that  the  four-panelled  door  now  in  the  north  aid* 
of  the  sitting-room  was  clearly  there  during  the  aimiversary  and  at  the  time 
of  the  occurrence  of  the  "  Ramasii'amy's  arm  "  phenomenon,  and  is  identical 
with  the  boarding  originally  on  the  east  side  of  the  Occult  Room  wall  behind 

*  Supposing  Mr.  Babajec\s  account  to  l>e  correct,  the  fact  which  hecite<«to 
prove  that  Madame  Blavatsky  was  not  a  i)arty  to  the  scheme,  shows  rather  the 
contrary  ;  it  seemw  not  unlikely  that  M.  Coulomb,  when  the  incident  which  Mr. 
Babajee  relates  occurred,  was  actually  engaged  in  the  preparation  or  alteration  of 
trick  apparatus.  Madame  Blavatsky  might  well  have  trusted  M.  Coulomh  to 
supply  a  **  pretext"  for  not  allowing  t^wv  oxve  lo  mw^ejct  Ivlawotk. 
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the  Shrine  ;  that  the  back  of  the  Shrine  was  panelled  and  much  closer  to 
the  wall  than  alleged,  the  wall  being,  moreover,  covered  with  fabric  ;  and 
that  the  sideboard  was  placed  in  position  before  the  anniversary.  I  regard 
Mr.  Babajee's  statements  about  the  four-panelled  door  and  the  sideboard  at 
least  as  involving  deliberate  falsification  on  his  part,  so  much  so  that  I  must 
r^^rd  him  as  an  altogether  untrustworthy  witness. 

It  will  be  seen  from  Mrs.  Morgan's  evidence  that  she  left  Adyar  on 
December  31st,  so  that  the  sideboard  must  have  been  placed  in  its  position 
•gainst  the  wall  behind  the  Shrine  some  time  in  December.  Her  explicit 
testimony  that  it  was  placed  in  its  position  before  the  anniversary,  and 
remained  there  during  the  anniversary,  is  confirmed  by  the  statements  of 
Dr.  Hartmann,  Messrs.  Subba  Row,  P.  Sreenevas  Row,  and  P.  Rathnavelu. 
Messrs.  Ramaswamier  and  Cooppooswamy  Iyer  also  gave  me  their  testimony 
to  the  same  effect.  As  to  the  four-panelled  boarding  in  the  side  of  Madame 
Blavatsky's  sitting-room,  Ananda  and  even  Babula  stated  that  it  was  that 
which  had  previously  been  at  the  back  of  the  recess  behind  the  Shrine,  and 
Mr.  Subba  Row  stated  that  it  resembled  that  boarding.  The  reason  men- 
tioned by  Mrs.  Morgan,  Mr.  Subba  Row,  and  Ananda  fur  the  removal  of 
the  boarding  from  its  original  position  in  the  recess  behind  the  Shrine, 
agrees  with  that  alleged  by  Madame  Coulomb  (*'  Some  Account,"  «&c.,  p.  71X 
MS.,  that  Madame  Blavatsky  had  *' heard  that  some  one  had  hinted  at  the 
existence  of  sliding  panels  in  this  massive  sham  door,  which  was  at  the  back 
of  the  bricked-up  window  against  which  the  Shrine  leant."  Against  this 
statement,  in  my  copy  of  Madame  Coulomb's  pamphlet,  Madame  Blavatsky 
has  written  the  word  "never"  !  In  reply  to  my  very  definite  questioning 
as  to  the  full  significance  of  this  word,  Madame  Blavatsky  asserted  that  no 
one  had  hinted  at  panels,  and  that  there  never  had  been  a  boarding.  I  was 
BO  specific  in  repeating  my  inquiry  that  I  believe  it  to  have  been  absolutely 
impossible  that  Madame  Blavatsky  could  have  misunderstood  me,  yet  her 
answer  was  to  the  same  effect  as  before.  Nevertheless,  after  I  had 
pointed  out  to  her  that  by  denying  the  existence  of  the  boarding  she  was 
irretrievably  damaging  her  own  evidence,  inasmuch  as  the  statements  of 
Theosophic  witnesses  clearly  established  that  such  a  boarding  had  been 
against  the  wall  behind  the  Shrine,  she  pretended  that  she  had  misunder- 
stood my  questions,  and  proceeded  to  give  me  a  clear  and  accurate  enough 
outline  of  the  open  history  of  the  boarding  under  discussion.] 

Babula  (Madame  Blavatsky's  native  servant). 
[Babula,  who  was  near  the  door  part  of  the  time  when  I  was  questioning 
Babajee,  gave  a  similar  description  of  the  Shrine  and  the  space  between  the 
Shrine  and  the  wall,  placing  Ms  fingers  in  the  same  manner  as  Babajee,  to 

ahow  me  the  width  of  the  space  between  the  Shrine  and  the  wall.] 

****** 

In  reply  to  my  questums : — There  had  originally  been  a  window  at  that 
part  of  the  wall  where  the  Shrine  was  placed.  This  window  had  been  taken 
-.  auray,  and  the  gap  bricked  up  on  the  Occult  Room  side,  and  covered  with 
ihunam.  The  Shrine  was  placed  against  this  bare  wall.  On  the  east  side 
of  this  part  of  the  wall  a  plank  boarding  was  erected.  This  boarding  was 
afterwards  taken  away  and  placed  in  the  north  side  of  the  «\.tti\i%'toQm^  ^\A 
is  the  same  as  that  to  be  now  seen  there. 
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The  plank  boarding,  when  on  the  east  aide  of  the  wall  of  the  Oocolt 
Boom,  fonncd  the  back  of  a  recess,  in  which  Madame  Blavatsky  used  to  hang 
her  clothes. 

When  the  boai-ding  was  taken  away  a  frame  was  made  of  wood  so  as  to  fit 
the  outer  edges  of  this  recess  ;  a  layer  of  bricks  was  placed  in  this  frame,  sad 
the  whole  then  covered  with  chunam.  [The  hollow  of  the  recess  Babula  wm 
not  sure  about ;  he  appeared  to  be  trying  to  get  some  cue  from  Babajee,  wbo 
was  present ;  said  first  it  luid  been  filled  up,  but  finally  said  he  did  not  knov, 
but  thinks  it  was  filled  up.]  The  sideboard  was  put  against  the  wall  for  the 
first  time  about  theT  beginning  of  Februaxy.  He  saw  the  wall  papered  oyer 
some  time  before  the  anniversary. 

[See  comments  on  Mr.  Babajee's  evidence.] 


Mb.  p.  Ratunavelu  (Editor  of  Th€  Philosaphie  Inquir€r}j  Madras. 

[He  visited  Adyar  on  14th  September,  1884,  to  inspect  the  zooms,  &c 
Dr.  Hartmann,  Mr.  Judge,  and  Mr.  Damodar  led  him  to  the  Shzine.] 

From  a  letter  to  the  Editor  of  The  Theosophistj  21st  September,  1884. 

I  examined  it  [the  Shrine]  carefully  and  with  a  critical  eye  of  course  some- 
times touching  the  several  parts  thereof  with  my  own  hand,  to  guaid  myself 
against  any  possible  illusion  of  the  sight.    There  was  no  opening  or  hole  on  thii 
side  of  the  cupboard  (Shrine)  for  any  one  to  reach  his  hand  from  behind  it    It 
was  rather  loosely  but  firmly  fixed  to  the  wall,  so  that  one  could  pass  a  stid 
through  the  space  between  the  back  board  of  the  Shrine  and  the  wsH  to 
which  it  is  attached.     On  being  satisfied  with  this  portion  of  the  Shrine,  I 
was  led  into  the  adjoining  room  to  see  the  other  side  of  the  wall  to  which 
the  Shrine  is  attached,  and  which  is  alleged  to  be  connected  with  it  by  a  tiap- 
door  or  back  door.    Alas !    I  was  shown  an  ingenious  piece  of  furniture- 
like  apparatus,  standing  close  to,  or  I  might  say  even  fixed  to  the  month  of 
the  Shrine,  to  which  was  fastened  a  sliding  door  which,  when  opened,  led 
into  a  small  aperture  in  that  wall  nearly  two  by  three  feet.     Inside  of  thii 
again  there  was  a  hollow  space,  sufiiciently  large  for  a  lean  lad  to  stand  on 
his  legs,  if  he  could  but  creep  into  it  through  the  aperture,  and  hold  his 
breath  for  a  few  seconds.     I  attempted  in  vain  to  creep  through  the  opening 
in  the  wall  myself,  and  simply  stretched  out  my  head  with  some  difficulty 
into  the  small  hollow  to  see  its  internal  condition  and  structure.     It  had  no 
communication  with  the  bock  board  of  the  Sluine.     At  least  there  was 
nothing  in  it  to  show  that  there  could  have  been  any  such  thing.    From 
which  and  other  circumstances  I  thought  within  myself  that  the  diaboUcsl 
machineiy,  for  the  invention  of  which  tlie  Society  is  greatly  indebted  to  the 
genius  of  Mr.  Coulomb,  the  ^*Engineer-in-Chief  of  the    Devil,'*  was  not 
finished,  as  was  intended.     I  was  shown  also  other  similar  inventions — such 
as  sliding  panels,  sliding  doors,  &c.,  by  the  selfsame  gentleman  ;  all  of  which 
bore  the  stamp  of  tlic  freslmess  of  unfinished  work. 

When  I  had  seen  the  Shrine  and  its  surroundings  on  a  previous  occasion, 
as  stated  already,  on  the  1st  April,  1883,  there  was  a  laige  almirah  standing 
against  the  wall,  just  on  the  very  spot  where  Mr.  Coulomb  has  been  pleased 
to  put  up  his  machinery  trap-doox  •,  wi^iV^-v^^VilTfexcL'wnJaw  arig^t^  in  the 
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bedroom  of  Madamo  Blavatsky.  On  the  oocurrencc  of  the  phenomenon 
recorded  in  The  FhUosophic  Inquiret^  of  the  8th  April,  1883,  which  was 
neither  pre-arranged  nor  premeditated,  as  will  be  seen  from  my  report  in  that 
joumal,  I  took  great  care  to  see  that  there  was  no  trap-door  or  opening 
behind  the  Shrine  on  either  side  of  the  wall  to  which  it  is  fixed.  The 
mlmir^Tt  was,  at  our  request  to  Madame  Blavatsky,  removed  with  some 
difficulty  from  its  place,  to  allow  of  the  wall  on  that  side  being  tapped  and 
mffieiently  examined  by  me.  I  did  so,  and  was  then  convinced  thoroughly 
that  there  was  no  attempt  at  deception  on  any  one's  part. 

[Said  he  had  not  heard  from  Mr.  Damodar  that  I  was  coming.] 

In  reply  to  my  questions  : — Mr.  Rathnavelu  inspected  the  Shrine  in  April, 
1883.  He  did  not  move  the  Shrine  from  the  wall.  There  was  muslin 
between  the  Shrine  and  the  wall,  and  there  was  just  space  enough  to  pass  a 
stick  up  and  down  between  the  Shrine  and  the  muslin,  the  Shrine  being 
about  an  inch  from  the  wall.  He  passed  the  stick  up  and  down  in  this  man- 
ner, and  it  moved  freely.  When  the  almirah  or  cupboard  in  the  room 
adjoining  the  Occult  Room  was  removed,  there  was  visible  a  plastered  wall, 
which  sounded  hollow.     The  plaster  covered  some  planking. 

[At  first  I  understood  that  Mr.  Rathnavelu  clearly  admitted  that  the 
planking,  or  blocking  door,  was  visible  behind  the  idmirah,  but  he  then 
stated,  on  my  repeating  the  inquiry  very  definitely,  that  this  blocking  door 
was  oovered  with  chunam.  On  my  asking  how  he  knew  there  was  a  door 
mdemeath,  he  said  he  had  been  told  so  at  the  time.] 

Mr.  Rathnavelu  also  stated  that  he  was  present  at  the  anniversary^  27th 
December,  in  1883,  and  admitted  that  the  sideboard  was  then  present 
against  the  wall  of  the  room  adjoining  the  Occult  Room. 

[The  marks  of  the  nails  used  to  keep  the  plank  door  in  its  place  are 
still  visible  in  the  recess  on  the  east  side  of  the  wall,  and  it  appears  clearly 
Uiat  the  door  was  never  covered  with  chunam.  Mr.  Rathnavelu  is  quite 
alone  in  this  peculiar  statement.] 


Mb.  T.  C.  Rajaboengab  (native  doctor). 

[Eztaract  from  an  account  quoted  in  the  Supplement  to  The  Theosophist  for 

November,  1884.] 

I  have  known  the  Shrine  at  Adyar  since  February,  1883.  But  it  was  in 
September,  1883,  that  I  had  actually  an  opportunity  of  closely  examining 
the  structure  of  the  Shrine,  so  as  to  see  whether  the  trickery,  now  pretended 
to  be  exposed,  had  ever  any  existence.  I  may  say  that  I  entered  the  room 
0(mtaining  the  Shrine  with  the  mind  of  an  out-and-out  sceptic,  indeed,  all 
this  time,  I  may  say  I  was  an  unbeliever,  though  I  had  constantly  met  the 
founders  of  the  Theosophical  Society,  and  read  much  of  their  writing. 
What  struck  me  about  the  doings  of  the  Theosophists  was,  ''  What  necessity 
is  there  for  these  modem  Theosophists  to  perform  their  phenomena  in  a 
particular  locality,  and  that  in  a  shrine,  while  our  ancient  sages  did  all  we 
have  known  in  open  places  V*  I  was  soon  quieted  by  an  invitation  on  the 
part  of  Madame  Blavatsky  to  inspect  the  Shrine,  and  satisfy  myself  about 
it. 

I  shall  now  give  a  brief  description  of  the  Shrine  and  its  aitu».t>vQTSL  >ak. 
order  that  the  outside  public  may  see  whether  it  va  poMfi\>\^  >iX:A.\i  ^^ 
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lightened  members  of  the  Society  could  have  been  subjected  to  the  trickeiy 
that  the  Coulombs  now  boast  of  exposing. 

Madame  Blavatsky  had  her  sleeping  apartment  in  the  hall  upstairs  in  tba 
Adyar  premises.  There  is  a  door- way  leading  from  this  hall  to  a  room  when 
the  Shrine  is  suspended,  the  Shrine  itself  (a  cupboard  as  they  call  it)  being 
on  the  wall  about  four  feet  above  the  ground.  I  opened  the  doors  of  this  Shzine, 
and  found  in  it  some  photos  and  a  silver  cup  and  a  few  other  things.  I 
clearly  examined  every  portion  of  this  Shrine  from  within,  tapping  with  my 
hands  eveiy  part  cf  it,  and  nowhere  could  I  find  room  for  suspicion.  Kot 
satisfied  with  this,  I  examined  the  outside  of  the  Shrine,  the  front  and  tlie 
sides,  and  the  top  ;  and  they  stood  the  test.  For  fear  of  diaanviging  the 
things,  I  did  not  move  the  Shrine  about,  but  what  was  more  natiBfaettny,  I 
examined  the  back  portion  of  the  wall  on  which  rested  the  Shrine  (whidi 
was  inside  the  hall  containing  Madame  Blavatsky's  sleeping  apartment)  snd 
found  that  there  could  not  be  the  slightest  room  for  suapicion  in  my 
direction,  so  far  as  the  matter  of  the  structure  of  the  Shrine  isconoemed. 

After  this  Madame  Blavatsky  had  the  kindness  to  ask  if  any  of  us  (we 
were  then  about  five  there)  had  any  letter  to  send  to  Mahatmas.  One  of 
us  immediately  produced  a  letter ;  I  took  up  the  cup  from  the  Shiine,  having 
carefully  examined  it,  and  the  gentleman  dropped  the  letter  into  it.  I  placed 
the  cup  with  the  letter  in  the  Shrine,  and  closed  it,  as  desired  by  the  shore 
lady.  Two  or  three  minutes  after,  Madame  Blavatsky,  who  was  standing 
about  two  yards  off  from  the  Shrine,  said  she  felt  an  answer  came,  and  on 
opening  the  Shrine  we  found  a  letter  addressed  to  the  sender,  containing  four 
pages  with  not  less  than  20  lines  on  each,  which  would  occupy  any  mortal 
writer,  simply  to  copy  it  in,  not  less  than  half-an-hour.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  there  must  have  been  time  for  one  to  read  the  letter,  and  then  to 
prepare  an  answer  which  may  take  up  another  15  minutes.  But  all  thii 
took  place  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  minutes. 

I  shall  now  give  an  account  of  the  so-called  trap-door.  1  found  this  tnp- 
door  in  an  incomplete  state  for  the  first  time  in  June,  1884,  a  few  months 
after  the  departure  of  tlie  founders.  It  is  so  small  a  door  that  a  thin,  spare 
boy  of  10  or  12  years  could  hardly  enter  tlirough  it.  It  is  intended  to 
be  understood  the  phenomenal  letters  were  ushered  into  the  Shrine  through 
this  passage,  but  any  one  seeing  the  passage  for  himself  would  be  convinced 
of  the  impossibility  of  the  thing  being  done. 

I  must,  therefore,  take  this  occasion  to  represent  what  I  know  of  these 
matters  to  allow  Truth  to  triumph  ;  and  I  feel  it  specially  necesaazy  now 
that  every  one  of  us  should  speak  out  his  experience  of  the  Theoaophists  and 
their  doings,  that  they  may  furnish,  however  lightly  it  may  be,  answers  to 
the  attacks  of  tlie  Coulombs  upon  the  conduct  of  persons  too  far  away  to 
justify  themselves. 

In  reply  to  my  qnestiom : — He  had  not  removed  the  Shrine  from  the  wall, 
nor  had  he  examined  the  back  of  the  Shrine  from  without  or  the  face  of 
the  wall  juxtaposed.  The  wall  he  examined  was  in  the  other  room,  and 
was  bare  and  intact  where  it  corresponded  to  the  Shrine. 

The  letter  produced  was  one  which  had  been  previously  forwarded  to 
Mr.  Damodar  to  be  sent  to  the  Mahatina,  and  Mr.  Damodar  placed  it  in  the 
Shrine. 
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{Hie  statements  of  Mr.  Rajainiengar  are  curiously  wide  of  the  truth. 
He  describes  the  wall  behind  the  Shrine  in  Madame  Blavatsky's  bedroom  as 
'^bare  and  intact"  in  September,  1883,  whereas  at  that  time  the  four- 
panelled  boarding  was  certainly  there.  Mr.  P.  Parthasarathy  Chetty,  who 
accompanied  Mr.  Rajamiengar,  recollected  that  ''  in  the  room  adjoining  the 
Occult  Room,  there  was,  immediately  behind  the  Shrine,  a  door  which 
appeared  solid  and  immovable,  and  which  sounded  hollow." 

Since  the  "letter  "  had  been  previously  forwarded  to  Mr.  Damodar,  the 
answer  might  have  been  easily  prepared  beforehand.] 


COLONBL  OlCOTT. 

It  was  not  until  after  my  investigations  had  been  continued  some  time, 
and  I  had  expressed  at  the  Theosophical  headquarters  my  appreciation  of  the 
great  dearth  of  evidence  for  any  examination  of  the  west  side  of  the  wall 
behind  the  Shrine,  that  on  one  of  my  visits  to  Adyar  I  was  informed  that 
Colonel  Olcott  had  that  morning  found  a  letter  in  his  drawer,  written  in  red 
mk,  and  said  to  be  from  Mahatma  M.  Colonel  Olcott  declared  that  he  had 
entirely  forgotten  the  circumstances  to  which  this  note  referred  until  finding 
it  in  his  drawer.     It  ran  as  follows  : — 

**  Henry,  now  that  your  fever  is  cured  I  want  you  perform  something 
that  will  cure  it  for  ever.  It  would  not  do  for  you  to  have  it  at  Ceylon. 
Call  Babula  and  a  cooly  or  two  and  lifting  off  the  cupboard  Shrine  clean-  off 
the  wall  (you  can  do  so  without  taking  it  off  its  wires  or  nail),  write  my  sign 
<m  that  spot  of  the  wall  which  corresponds  with  the  centre  and  four  comers 
^i  the  cupboard.  The  signs  must  be  very  small,  and  thus.  [The  letter  con- 
tained a  rough  sketch  of  the  positions  of  the  marks.]  When  you  return  from 
Ceylon  the  answers  will  be  there.  Copy  them.  You  must  not  let  Upasika 
see  what  you  have  done,  nor  tell  her.  Especially  keep  this  secret  from  the 
Coulombs." 

Colonel  Olcott  then  told  me  that  the  finding  of  this  letter  had  recalled  to 
his  mind  the  fact  that  he  obeyed  these  instructions.  He  calculated  the  date 
to  be  December  17th,  1883.  He  declares  that  he  looked  again  on  a  date 
calculated  by  him  to  be  February  13th,  1884,  and  found  the  wall  in  the  same 
condition  as  on  December  17th.  There  was  no  mention  of  these  events  in 
his  diary.  Colonel  Olcott  said  there  was  muslin  behind  the  Shrine,  and 
Babula, — who  was  summoned  by  Madame  Blavatsky,  not  at  my  request, — 
said  that  he  remembered  Uie  incident,  and  that  he  moved  the  Shrine,  &c., 
veiy  carefully,  because  he  was  afraid  Madame  Blavatsky  would  be  angry. 
Colonel  Olcott,  in  reply  to  my  inquiry  made  at  the  time  when  this  note  was 
first  shown  me,  said  that  he  thought  he  must  have  observed  any  panel  or  hollow 
if  there  had  been  such  behind  the  muslin,  which  he  said  was  moved  at  the 
different  positions  so  as  to  allow  him  to  write  the  initials.  Colonel  Olcott's 
confidence,  however,  soon  increased  considerably,  and  in  a  later  conversation 
he  asserted  that  he  saw  the  whole  bare  wall  at  once  after  removing  the 
**  stuff"  between  it  and  the  Shrine  I  The  reader  however  may  remember 
that  to  see  the  whole  bare  wall  at  once  it  would  have  been  needful  to 
Remove  not  only  the  muslin  but  the  other  fabric,  which,  according  to  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Lane-Fox,  closely  covered  the  wall  immediately  behind  the 
Shrine. 
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Ezaiiiination  of  Colonel  Olcott's  testiinony  in  other  caaes  (see  Repurt, 
pp.  231-239,  analysis  of  his  evidence  given  before  the  Committee),  even  with- 
out tlie  discrepancy  noted  above,  is  enough  to  show  the  impoanbility  of 
placing  any  reliance  upon  his  isolated  '*  remembered  "  indirect  observation  of 
the  wall  behind  the  Shrine. 

Most  probably  this  Mahatma  note  is  an  e^e  poH  facto  document  foiited 
upon  Colonel  Olcott  by  Madame  Blavatsky.  Had  it  really  been  written  it 
the  close  of  1883,  it  should  have  been  mentioned  in  Colonel  01cott*8  detailed 
diaiy,  and  it  should  liave  been  found  by  Colonel  Olcott  inmiediately  on  hii 
arrival  at  Adyar  from  Europe  at  the  end  of  1884,  when  he  profeases  to  have 
uiiide  a  careful  search  through  his  papers  for  documents  of  value  as  againit 
the  Coulombs*  cliarges  ;  nothing,  however,  was  heard  of  it  till  the  moment 
when  evidence  for  inspection  of  the  Shrine  wall  was  known  to  be  lacking. 


Mr.  Damodak  K.  Mavalankar. 

Auguit  ISih,  1884. 
Ff<nii  hh  first  reply  to  circular  inqmrii: — As  regards  the  hole  [through  the 
sideboard  into  the  recess]    ...     in  the  presence  of  Dr.  Haitmann  and 
Ml*.  Lane-Fox,  I  attempted  to  enter  it.     All  who  know  me  or  have  seen 
nie  are  aware  how  thin  and  lean  I  am  ;  and  although  I  was  almost  half  naked  at 
the  time,  I  could  enter  the  "•  hole  "  with  difficulty.     And  when  once  inside  I 
cuuld  only  stand  abreast  without  being  able  to  move,  either  way,  an  inch,  or 
to  lift  up  my  hand.     I  was  there  hardly  10  seconds  when  I  felt  choked, 
and  I  am  firmly  persuaded  to  believe  that  if  I  had  stopped  there  two  minutei 
k»nger  I  should  have  fainted  on  account  of  suffocation.    And  this  when  the 
cupboard  attached  to  the  hole  was  removed,  and  there  was  passage  for  sir 
through  it.     How  much  more  suifocating  must  it  be  when  there  is  no  such 
free  passage  for  au' ?    Moreover,  the  piece  of  wall  on  which  the  *' Shrine" 
was  hung  is  intact.  Mr.  Coulomb  himself  told  us,  on  the  evening  of  the  18th, 
tliat  there  was  no  communication  then    between  that    **wall"  and   the 
'*  Slirino."     The  frame  of  the  ''Shruie  "  was  also  intact,  and  there  was  no 
sliding  panel  to  it.     All  this  he  himself  admitted,  adding,  however,  that  he 
had  closed  them  up  before  Madame  Blavatsky's  departure  from  Madras.    If 
so,  there  are  several  witnesses  to  show  that  the  phenomena  were  witnessed 
even  in  the  *'  SfvriM  "  after  Madame  Blavatski/a  departure^  and  when,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.   Coulomb's  own  admission,   the  communication  between  the 
**  Shrine  "  and  the  aperture  was  no  longer  existing. 

Aitgust  19ih,  1881. 
From  his  second  reply  to  circukir  iiiquiry: — I  had  not  mytdf  examined  the 
wall,  nor  the  Shriiie  for  some  time ;  but  I  was  present  on  several  occasions 
when  tlie  various  Tvituesses  to  the  '* occult  phenomena'*  had  examined  them. 
One  or  two  of  these  were  themselves  engineers,  and  had  closely  and  minutely 
examined  the  places.  Tliey  luid  scrutinised  carefully,  in  every  possible  way, 
the  Shrincy  and  had  satisfied  themselves  that  it  was  intact,  and  had  no  pawh 
or  auytliing  of  the  kind.  I  say  all  this  because  the  several  examinations  in 
my  presence  were  completely  satisfactory,  and  I  had  no  reason  to  complain 
in  any  way.  When  some  outsiders  liad  made  unfavourable  observations,  I 
mean  these  who  had  never  been  in  the  Occult  lioam,  Madame  Blavatsky 
luid  aske<l  me  to  examine  the  Hhrin^  \  and  owe  d&y^  ia December  or  January 
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last,  I  well  remember  Mr.  Subba  Row  and  myself  very  carefully  uxiiiiiintn^ 
the  Shrine  and  the  wall  ;  and  we  were  both  satisfied  that  thuy  wore  inUvot. 
But  I  must  state  something  before  that  time.  To  tlio  other  side  of  the  wall, 
behind  the  Shrine,  was  put  a  wardrobe,  which  was  sometimes  removed  in  Uiu 
presence  of  several  witnesses,  and  we  had  all  every  reason  to  bo  sure  tliat  tlio 
wall  was  intact.  In  July  or  August  last  year  Madame  lilavatsky  went  t<» 
Ootacamund ;  and  shortly  afterwards  Colonel  Olcott,  who  was  then  visiting  tlio 
South  Indian  Branches,  joined  her  there.  During  their  absence,  the  key  of 
the^riii«  and  of  the  OcctdtBoom  were  in  my  charge,  and  every  week,  witli- 
out  £ai]y  I  used  to  take  all  the  things  out  of  the  ^imie,  and  clean  it  myself 
with  a  towel,  many  times  in  the  presence  of  Madame  Coulomb,  and  some- 
times when  others  were  there  I  used  to  rub  the  frame  luurd  with  the  towel, 
and  if  there  were  any  workable  panel  at  tliat  time,  it  could  mHi  )>iit  liavo 
moved  under  the  pressure.  But  I  noticed  nothing  of  the  kind,  'flie  whole 
fnme  was  quite  intact,  and  lean  say  from  positive  knowledge  tliat  it  was  nt> 
tSU  the  middle  of  September  last.  Madame  Blavatsky  then  returned  to 
Madias,  and  I  handed  the  keys  over  to  her.  During  that  |>criod  of  nearly 
three  months,  I  had  put  in  several  letters  in  the  Shrine,  the  key  YMing  in 
Bij  poflKMioD,  and  invariably  I  received  replies.  It  was  then,  during  tluit 
peiiod,  xbMX  General  Morgan  saw  the  phenomenon  of  tlie  bniken  saucer 
by  him  in  The  TheoiuphUt,  .  •  . 
he  showed  ua  three  sliding  (/ancls  U)  tliree  pieces  of  furniture 
in  M«^*«^  Blavmtsky's  room*  These  were  evidently  new.  They 
coaU  DOC  be  moved  without  a  great  deal  of  effort  and  a  great 
One  of  these,  moreover,  was  Uj  a  shelf,  Uf  l>e  workofJ  fwtn 
Kt.^  the  passage  from  the  stairs  to  Ma^lanie  Blavatsky 's 
At  all  times  the  door  of  the  stairs  was  open,  and  any  ofie  going  up 
eo«|i  ^mky  see  anyone  working  it.  And,  m'^frc/ver,  lumlly  any  phfffi'/ffiena 
vcrepsodsoed  dieiein.  Another,  of  these  fjanelsaliK/  was  Ut  a  nIi«1/,  U*  Ut 
vuked  frjfls  oaaMtj  so  that  anyone  standing  on  the  stairs  c^/uld  see  wliat 
tfe  poKB  m  doin^  Moreover,  the  difficulty  an#l  the  great  hoims  with 
mii^  ^^  «i.4ki  be  moved  distinctly  showed  their  very  recent  origin  an/i 
tke  i^M»»^*:**AV?i*y  of  their  having  i^een  used  before. 


Fnn   JbL    Daw>i>AK'.4    Statement    concerning   the   Blavatsky  C^^u^mu 
Tsfwn      'Printed  in  a  pamphlet  cr.^^pfled  by  Dr.  HartmsAn.) 

I  ■"— r  ittj  4  ffew  w.rds  it  rfi-^ri  t.  '^  .Shrine  itself.  Am  Mm, 
»»  wi'wmm  yir^amid  to  lori  aner'  'iii  h^xM  and  furniture  />f  Msd*#r*e 
*T  mEwr  iar  abeenoe.  the  U=«r  alwayi  aisrsswd  h^  with  th*  k«y% 

rt  ^aaaaeed.     Aoc^^d:^.  w3«i  Msrtaa^  Karaulf/  ir«,f 
Hut  *«eyi  of  her  r.-^e=J  s-j-  .1.    --r= 
■- 1— K^  ^»  Jfci-  O-c^  nib.  wni ..=-.*-—-• 

-L&«s.  Ai?  .  T.  tife  ^-*  ?••-• 


•  is  lie  >Vy^^^  — TF^M  ^r.  ^"^  "^ 
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Mb.  G.  N.  Unwala. 

Bhauimagar,  August  Srd,  1884. 

Perhaps  I  may  also  be  allowed  to  bear  testimony  as  an  expert,  as  tKo 
lawyers  say,  to  the  genuineness  of  an  occult  phenomenon  that  I  was 
fortunate  enough  to  witness  at  the  Adyar  headquarters,  where  1  was  a  guest 
for  three  weeks  in  May,  1883. 

I  humbly  venture  to  call  myself  an  '*  Expert,"  and  I  have  my  grounds 
fordoing  so,  which  I  am  constrained  to  enumerate  in  this  place  in  tiie 
interests  of  truth  and  of  justice  to  our  esteemed  and  venerable  teacher, 
Madame  Blavatsky,  against  the  ill-advised,  fatuous,  and  malidoua  attacks  of 
our  enemies,  whose  wilful  ignorance  of  our  transcendental  sciences  is  as  great 
as  their  infamous  and  wicked  desire  to  distort  and  misrepresent  facts  for  their 
own  self-interest. 

I  had  a  scientific  education  in  my  younger  days,  and  have  never  ceased 
to  take  a  keen  interest  in  all  that  appertains  to  the  progress  of  modem 
scientific  researches.  For  the  last  12  years  or  more  I  have  been  ia  teacher 
inter  alia  of  Natural  Science,  and  have  also  delivered  public  lectures  on 
acientific  subjects,  supplemented  and  illustrated  by  experiments  of  various 
'  kinds.  When  I  was  in  England  in  1870,  one  of  my  favourite  places  of  resort 
was  the  Polytechnic  Institution,  where,  as  is  well-known,  scientific  lectures 
are  delivered.  One  of  these  lectures,  I  may  mention  here,  was  on  ^^Baiaiiig 
Ghosts,"  by  Professor  Pepper ;  and  I  may  say  that  I  am  fully  conversant 
with  the  appliances  and  apparatus  he  used  to  illustrate  his  lectures.  As  a 
humble  devotee  of  Natural  Science,  I  have  studied  and  lectured  upon  electric 
and  magnetic  phenomena,  and  although  it  would  bo  presumptuous — ^nay, 
absurd — to  say  that  I  **  know  all  about  it,"  yet  I  may  say  that  I  have  some 
experience,  theoretical  and  practical,  in  manipulating  electrical  and  magnetic 
apparatus,  including  the  telephone  and  the  microphone.  It  was  but  a  few 
days  ago  that  I  was  established  in  this  city  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Maharaja.  Besides  these  pursuits,  I  may  be  allowed  to  state  that  I  have  had 
considerable  experience  in  **  Parlour  Magic,"  **  Prestidigitation,"  &c.,  &c., 
which,  I  have  always  been  of  opinion,  are  not  only  productive  of  innocent 
amusement  but  also  of  instruction  and  Natural  Science. 

As  this  letter  may  be  published,  I  hasten  to  assure  you  that  it  is  with 
very  great  reluctance  I  make  these  personal  statements  to  prove  the  daim 
I,  in  all  humility,  put  forth  to  be  looked  upon  as  an  ''Expert"  in  the 
technical  phraseology  of  the  Law  Courts.  I  must  not  be  misunderstood — ^I 
do  not  pretend  to  know  much  ;  I  am  no  professor  ! 

In  May,  1883,  when,  as  I  said  above,  I  was  a  guest  at  the  headquarters, 
I  had  many  opportunities  of  being  in  tho  "  Occult  Room,"  and  of  examining 
it  and  the  Shrine  ;  and  once,  I  remember,  at  the  earnest  desire  of  Madame 
Blavatsky,  before  and  after  the  occurrence  of  a  phenomenon,  I  can  safely 
say,  without  any  equivocation  or  reservation,  tliat  in  the  **  Occult  Room," 
or  anywhere  within  the  precincts  of  the  headquarters,  I  never  could  find  any- 
thing, either  apparatus  or  appliances,  electric  wires,  galvanic  batteries, 
telephones,  microphones,  trap-doors,  springs,  double  walls,  resonant  tubes, 
screens,  mirrors,  magic-lanterns,  photogenic  solutions,  &c.,  &c.,  in  any  way 
suggestive  of  *'  fraud  or  tricks,"  as  our  enemies  in  their  blatant,  mischievous 
•-^If -complacency  are  fond  of  designating  **  Occult"  phenomena. 
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Two  more  phenomena  I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  witness — the 
ringing  of  silvered-toned  bells  and  the  receipt  of  a  letter  from  one  of  our 
revered  Guru  Devs,  "  formed  "  in  a  hollow  tin  model  of  Cleopatra's  Needle. 
But  these  took  place  before  Madame  Blavatsky  at  places  a  thousand  miles 
from  the  headquarters. 

This,  then,  I  know  for  a  certainty,  that  these  phenomena — occult  because 
the  rationale  is  not  known,  not  because  *'  unscientific,"  as  our  short-sighted 
enemies  would,  in  their  culpable  perverseness,  have  it— are  produced  by  the 
manipulation  of  certain  forces  of  nature  subtler  by  far  than  the  subtle 
*'  physical  forces"  of  modem  science,  still  imperfectly  known  and  inadequately 
studied  or  investigated,  as  she  herself  frequently  has  to  confess. 


Mr.  J.  D.  B.  Gribble. 

[From  '*A  Report  of  an  Examination  into  the  Blavatsky  Correspondence, 
published  in  the  ChriHian  College  Magazine."] 

**I  was  also  shown  two  of  the  sliding  doors  and  panels,  said  to  have  been 
made  by  M.  CoiQomb  after  Madame  Blavatsky's  departure.  One  of  these  is 
on  the  outside  of  the  so-called  Occult  Boom,  and  the  other  is  on  the  outside 
of  the  sitting-room  upstairs.  Both  of  these  have  been  made  without  the 
tli^test  attempt  at  concealment.  The  former  is  at  the  top  of  a  back  stair- 
oftse  and  consists  of  two  doors  which  open  into  a .  kind  of  book-shelf.  This 
gives  the  idea  of  having  been  constructed  so  as  to  place  food  on  the  shelves 
inside  without  opening  the  door.  The  other  contrivance  is  a  sliding  panel 
which  lifts  up  and  opens  and  shuts  with  some  difficulty.  It  is  evidently  of 
recent  construction.  Certainly  in  its  present  state  it  would  be  difficult  to 
eany  out  any  phenomena  by  its  means.  In  this  case  also  there  is  no  attempt 
at  concealment.  Neither  of  these  two  appliances  conmiimicate  with  the 
Shrine,  which  is  situated  on  the  cross- wall  dividing  the  Occult  Room  from  an 
adjoining  bedroom.     I  was  not  allowed  to  see  the  Shrine." 

[Mr.  Gribble  is  not  a  Theosophist.  The  preceding  passage  refers  to  his 
visit  to  the  headquarters  of  the  Society,  on  October  3rd,  1884,  and  the  Shrine 
had  by  that  time,  according  to  Dr.  Hartmann,  been  destroyed.  It  would 
appear  from  Mr.  Gribbie*s  account  that  the  sideboard  and  the  entrance  to 
the  hollow  space  were  not  shown  to  him.  His  account  of  the  '*two  dooi's 
which  open  into  a  kind  of  book-shelf  "  suggests,  moreover,  that  the  double- 
backed  cupboard  (see  Plan,  No.  8)  had  been  altered  in  some  way  since  tlie 
dismissal  of  the  CoiQombs,  before  it  was  shown  to  Mr.  Gribble.  Dr. 
Hartmann  (**  Report  of  Observations,"  &c.,  p.  43),  after  speaking  of  **  three 
secret  openings  and  sliding  panels,"  describes  one  of  them  as  **  opening  into  the 
back  of  another  cupboard  or  bookcase,  whose  front  was  covered  by  a  mirror 
takd  which  was  made  accessible  from  the  hall."  This  is  the  o|>ening  to  which 
Mr.  Gribble  must  be  supposed  to  refer,  though  he  was  apparently  not  in- 
formed of  the  existence  of  the  mirror,  and  had  no  opportunity  of  examining 
the  position  from  within  the  Occult  Room. 

The  sliding-panel  to  which  Mr.  Gribble  refers  is  that  in  the  four- 
panelled  boarding  (Plan,  No.  3).  This  I  have  myself  thoroughly  examined, 
and  certainly  it  could,  when  I  saw  it,  be  opened  and  shut  only  with  consider- 
able difficulty. 

After  the  boarding  had  been  placed  in  its  pxeaetiVi  ex\>o^^  ^<^i\\A!^w^S^\kSfe^ 
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been  utilised  only  once,  so  far  as  I  could  ascertain,  in  the  productaon  of  & 
phenomenon.  This  instance  is  given  in  Appendix  VI.,  and  it  most  have 
occurred  very  shortly  after  the  boarding  was  placed  in  the  side  of  the 
sitting-room.  AVhon  we  consider  that  the  panel  had  apparently  not  been  uied 
for  about  five  montlis  previous  to  the  dismissal  of  the  Coulombs,  and  that  for 
several  months  afterwards  the  rooms  were  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Damodir, 
wc  should  be  surprised  if  Mr.  Gribble  had  found  the  panel  in  good  woildng 
order.  Indeed, '  a  little  accidental  grit  would  account  for  the  stiffiieB 
which  we  both  observed,  and  there  was  a  considerable  amount  of  dirt  re- 
sembling the  dust  of  mortar  in  the  hole  in  the  terrace  made  for  the  pand  to 
sink  into.  The  panel  which  slid  was  the  lower  east  panel,  and  the  woodn 
block  which,  according  to  M.  Coulomb,  had  kept  it  in  its  normal  position, 
had  apparently  been  removed.  The  position  of  the  panel  when  I  saw  it  wai, 
therefore,  perfectly  obvious,  in  consequence  of  the  hole  manifest  beneath  it; 
but  no  trace  of  its  sliding  capacity  was  noticeable  in  the  panel  itself  when  it 
was  closed  ;  it  was,  to  all  appearance,  just  as  firmly  fixed  as  the  othv 
panels.  Furtlicr,  tlie  sliding  panel  did  not  seem  to  me  to  be  of  more  recent 
construction  Uian  the  rest  of  the  boarding,  but  whether  the  whole  board- 
ing was  only  six  months  old  or  a  year,  or  much  longer,  I  could  not 
liave  told  from  my  own  inspection.  The  question,  however,  is  decisively 
enough  answered  by  Theosophists  themselves.  (See  comments  on  Mr. 
Babajee's  evidence.) 

I  may  here  refer  to  some  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Damodar  (see  his  evidence 
quoted  in  this  Appendix)  concerning  these  two  pieces  of  *'  sliding"  appantos 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Gribble.  According  to  Mr.  Damodar,  whose  statement 
on  this  i)oint  is  correct,  they  could  bo  seen  from  the  stairs  ;  and  he  tells  us 
fui*ther  that  '^  at  all  times,  the  door  of  the  stairs  was  open.''  He  gives  tlm 
iiifonnation  in  oixler  to  show  that  the  apparatus  in  question  could  not  have 
been  used  for  the  production  of  phenomena  (though  he  scarcely  strengthens 
his  argument  by  adding  that  *'  hardly  any  phenomena  were  produced 
therein*')  ;  but  it  would  seem  to  show  more  strongly  the  impossibility  of  Bl 
Coulomb's  ha\'ing  prepared  the  apparatus  at  the  time  he  is  declared  by 
Theosophists*  to  liavo  prepai*ed  it,  viz. ,  in  the  absence  of  Madame  Blavataky 
at  Wadwhau,  in  February,  1884,  after  she  had  left  Adyar,  but  before  she  had 
left  India.  The  curiously  suspicious  incident  told  by  Mr.  Babajee  (see  p. 
330)  occurred  while  Madame  Blavatsky  was  at  headquarters. 

Now  it  would  a^jpear  that  after  Madame  Blavatsky's  departure  from 
headquarters  in  1884,  the  Occult  Room  and  the  Shrine  were  in  charge  of 
Mr.  Damodar  (see  Ap|>endix  XI.);  moreover  it  is  apparently  not  denied  l^  the 
Theosopliists  that  workmen  were  about  on  the  terrace  during  the  interval 
assigned  to  M.  Coulomb  for  his  secret  work,  and  according  to  Mr.  Damodar 
the  door  of  the  stairs  was  at  all  times  open.  If  M.  Coulomb  under  these 
circumstances  could,  without  the  knowledge  of  any  persons  at  head- 
(quarters,  have  constructed  the  double-backed  cupboard,  tlie  i>anel  in  the 
boarding,  the  sideboard  panel,  and  the  aperture  into  the  recess,  he  would 
have  performed  a  feat  which  I  should  find  much  more  difficult  of  explanatioii 
than  all  Madame  Blavatsky's  phenomena  together.     And  the  discovexy  that 

*Mr  Brown,  member  of  the  Board  of  Control,  states  that  this  was  "  unani- 
mously decided'*  by  the  **  genlWrnen  ^TCa«ii\I*  «A.Vwi**  ^MftVcxwaxa." 
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a  hole  in  the  wall  immediately  behind  the  Shiine  had  previously  existed,  but 
had  been  blocked  up,  and  that  the  wall  face  in  the  Occult  Room  behind  the 
Shrine  had  been  carefully  whitewashed  so  as  to  conceal  the  traces  of  the 
hole,  would  apparently  compel  the  Theosophists  to  assume  that  this  liole  was, 
under  the  same  circumstances,  not  only  made  but  actually  closed  agsiin,  and 
hiddtix  80  effectually  by  M.  Coulomb  in  the  Occult  Room,  which  was  always 
open  to  Mr.  Damodar,  that  it  was  veiy  nearly  never  discovered  at  all.  And 
of  these  alleged  marvellous  works  we  should  have  to  suppose  that  Mr. 
Bamodar,  highly-developed  Chela  of  Mahatma  Koot  Hooini,  remained 
entirely  ignoi*ant  !  !  I  think,  therefore,  that  not  only  is  there  no  evidence  to 
eitabliah  the  non-existence  of  the  apertures  and  panels  in  question  at 
the  time  when  phenomena  may  have  been  produced  by  their  means,  but  that 
an  insurmountable  difficulty  lies  in  the  way  of  supposing  that  they  could 
have  been  manufactured  at  the  time  to  which  their  origin  is  attributed  by 
the  Theosophists,  and  that  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  they  were  made 
while  Madame  Blavatsky  herself  was  at  headquarters,  and  under  her  general 
instructions.] 


APPENDIX  V. 


MR,  a:S  LETTER, 

pdr.  G.  gave  mean  oral  account  of  the  following  circumstances,  and  after- 
wards kindly  revised  my  written  statement.] 

Mr.  G.  had  had  several  conversations  with  Madame  Blavatsky  concerning 
Theosophy  before  the  occurrence  of  the  following  incident.  He  had  not, 
however,  expressed  any  intention  of  writing  a  letter  to  Koot  Hoomi. 

On  October  14th,  1883,  he  wrote  a  letter  addressed  to  Mahatma  Koot 
Hoomi  Lai  Singh,  and  after  gumming  and  sealing  the  envelope,  in  which 
he  placed  the  letter,  visited  the  Adyar  Headquarters,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  G. 
The  letter  contained  some  inquiiy  as  to  the  advisability  of  Mr.  G.'s  joining 
the  Theosophical  Society.-  Having  obtained  permission  to  place  the  letter  in 
the  Shrine,  Mr.  G. ,  with  Mrs.  G.,  Madame  Blavatsky,  Mr.  Subba  Row,  and  Mr. 
Mohini,  entered  the  Occult  Room.  The  Shrine  was  opened,  and  Mr.  G.  was 
invited  to  inspect  it,  which  he  did  from  within.  No  opening  of  any  kind 
was  visible  in  the  back  of  the  Shrine.  Mr.  G.'s  impression  is  that  the 
Shrine  was  placed  immediately  in  front  of  a  planked  wall  or  partition  which 
separated  the  Occult  Room  in  this  part  from  the  adjoining  room.  The  Shrine 
appeared  to  be  resting  closely  against  the  west  side  of  this  wall  or  partition, 
but  the  Shrine  was  not  moved  at  all  from  its  position. 

After  the  letter  was  placed  in  the  Shrine  by  Mr.  G.  himself  the  door  of  the 
Shrine  was  locked,  and  the  key  given  to  Mr.  G.  Shortly  afterwards  Madame 
Blavatsky  left  the  room  for  a  few  seconds,  and  upon  returning  she  asked  Mr. 
G.  to  go  round  and  examine  the  eastern  side  of  the  wall  or  partition  behind 
the  Shrine.  Mr.  G.  went  into  the  adjoining  room  (used  as  a  bedroom  by 
Madame  Blavatsky)  and  found  that  some  clothes  of  Madame  Blavatsky  were 
hanging  upon  the  east  side  of  this  partition.  The  partition  consisted  of  teak 
planking,  and  appeared  to  Mr.  G.,  in  the  cursory  examination  to  which  ho 
sabmitted  it,  to  be  oiaolid  construction,  and  heobaetvodLiio  t^^^cav^^^nxt^idkai^ 
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It  was  about  G.30  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  the  light  was  good. 

Mr.  G.  does  not  regard  his  examination  as  complete.  The  presenoe  of 
Madame  Blavatsky's  clothes  suspended  on  the  partition,  inconToniently  pre- 
vented him  from  scrutinising  it  ascarefully  as  he  would  have  liked  to  have  daw; 
and  he  felt  this  inconvenience  even  although  Madame  Blavataky  henelf  moved 
some  of  the  clothes  apart  and  asked  him  to  satisfy  himself.  They  tliea 
returned  to  the  Occult  Room,  and  Madame  Blavatsky  sat  down  with  her  biek 
to  the  Shrine,  and  drummed  with  her  finger  nails  upon  a  small  table  in  front  of 
her.  A  curious,  i-apid  ticking  was  also  heard  apparently  from  the  Shxine, 
which  resembled  the  ticking  heard  inside  a  watchmaker's  shop.  Madame 
Blavatsky  suddenly  asked  if  ho  hod  heard  anything.  Mrs.  6.  thought  she 
heard  a  noise  like  the  shutting  of  a  door,  but  did  not  say  so  at  the  time, 
though  she  afterwards  told  Mr.  G.  of  this  fact.  Madame  Blavatsky  remsxkod, 
^'  I  suspect  the  letter  has  gone."  Mr.  G.  then  opened  the  Shrine  and  found 
his  letter  had  disappeared. 

Mr.  G.  waited  some  time  at  the  headquarters  for  an  answer  to  his  letter, 
but  at  last  left  without  having  received  one.  About  two  hours  later,  afier 
dinner,  Mr.  Mohuii  came  over  to  Mr.  G.'s  house  (which  is  about  a  mile  from 
Madame  Blavatsky 's),  bringing  Mr.  G.'s  letter,  upon  the  envelope  of  which 
was  written  in  blue  i)encil,  **  Mohini — forward  immediately  to  G.  Sahib.— 
K.  H." 

Mr.  G.  examined  the  envelope,  which  was  sealed  with  his  own  signet 
ring  which  he  always  wears  on  his  left  hand,  and  the  envelope  appeared  to 
him  at  that  time  to  be  intact.  He  found  no  trace  of  the  envelope's  having 
been  opened.  Mr.  Mohini  said  the  letter  fell  in  the  midst  of  them  at  Madame 
Blavatsky  s  as  they  were  talking,  and  that  he  had  immediately  set  off  with  it 
to  Mr.  G.  Mr.  G.  opened  the  envelope  by  cutting  the  top  edge.  Upon 
the  fly-leaf  of  his  letter  was  written  an  answer  to  his  question  in  blue 
pencil,  signed  K.  H. 

Mr.  G.  had  previously  hoped  tliat  he  might  receive  an  immediate  answer  to 
his  letter,  and  after  reviewing  the  circumstances  of  the  incident,  he  concluded 
that  there  was  a  possibility  that  his  letter  might  have  been  opened  in  some 
way  or  other,  after  having  been  taken  surreptitiously  from  the  Shrine  throut^ 
the  teak-panelled  door  which  he  had  so  cursorily  examined. 

He  therefore  wrote  anotlier  letter  addressed  to  Koot  Hoomi,  and  in  it 
requested  that  the  answer  to  it  might  fall  in  the  open  air  outside  his  (Mr. 
(J.'s)  own  house.  This  letter  he  asked  Mr.  Mohini  to  take,  but  Mr.  Mohini 
declined  to  do  so ;  and  Madame  Blavatsky  afterwards  wrote  to  Mr.  G.,  offering 
reasons  why  his  request  could  not  be  complied  with. 

Since  these  occurrences,  Mr.  G.  lias  had  no  communication  with 
Madame  Blavatsky. 

Mr.  G.  kindly  pennitting  me  to  examine  tlie  envelope,  I  found  certain 
noteworthy  peculiarities  in  the  seal-impression.  A  portion  of  the  wax  had 
adhered  to  the  seal,  so  that  the  paper  was  visible  at  one  point  near  Uie  centre 
of  the  seal-impression.  This  had  been  noted  by  Mr.  G.  at  the  time  of  his 
making  the  impression,  and  the  seal  at  first  glance  appeared  to  be  entirely 
intact.  The  right  flap  of  the  envelope,  however,  appeared  crumpled,  and  a 
lens  revealed  a  slight  crack  ou  tlvo  T\^\\t  %v(k^  v>l  \>^a  ^«»1^  ^smI  «1bo  a  very 
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minute  fracture  on  the  same  side,  at  the  veiy  edge  of  the  wax,  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  seal-impression.  It  seemed  as  though  a  very  small  fragment  of 
wax  had  been  broken  away,  and  close  inspection  showed  that  the  right 
fap  of  the  enrchpe  kxm  iwt  held  at  all  h\j  the  ^oojx.  Cutting  down  the  side* 
edges  of  the  envelope  I  found  the  right  flap  hardly  adhering  at  all  to  the  rest 
of  the  paper,  and  the  part  which  liad  been  covered  with  gum  presented  the 
Appearance  of  having  been  steamed,  or  otherwise  moistened,  though  this  is 
somewhat  difficult  to  determine  with  any  certainty.  There  was  also  a  mark 
of  gum  extending  considerably  beyond  the  limit  of  the  flap.  The  appearance 
suggested  that  the  right  flap  had  been  withdrawn,  that  a  small  drop  of  gum 
had  been  placed  near  the  edge  of  the  withdrawn  flap,  and  that  part  of  this 
drop  had  oozed  out  beyond  the  line  of  the  flap  when  the  envelope  was  pressed 
after  replacing  the  flap.  The  colour  of  this  gum  was  somewliat  different 
from  the  gum  on  the  opposite  flap,  being  yellower  and  dirtier  than  what 
appeared  to  be  the  original  gum  of  the  envelope.  There  was  also,  as  I  after- 
wards found,  a  mark  of  what  appeared  to  be  gum,  in  a  corresponding  position 
(A  the  enclosed  note  itself. 

Mr.  G.  has  on  various  occasions  handled  the  envelope,  and  it  may  be 
urged  that  the  seal-impression  held  all  the  flap-joinings  together  when  the 
letter  was  written  more  than  a  year  previously.  This,  of  course,  cannot  be 
disproved,  but  it  is  important  to  observe  that  Mr.  G.'s  attention  had  not 
been  before  given  to  the  possibility  that  one  of  the  under  flaps  might  be 
withdrawn  as  I  have  suggested,  and  he  was  unaware  that  the  seal-impression 
secured  only  three  of  the  flaps.  This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  he  showed 
me  the  sealed  letter  which  he  liad  offered  to  Mr.  Mohini,  and  which  he  still 
had  in  his  possession.  The  right-hand  flap  of  this  envelope  also  was  free 
from  the  seal-impression  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  the  flap  of  the 
other  envelope. 

From  the  appearances  described  I  infer  that  Madame  Blavatsky  probably 
opened  the  letter  in  the  way  implied  above. 

[P.S. — 1  had  given  to  Mr.  Sinnett  in  conversation  an  account  of  the  above 
incident,  and  shortly  afterwards,  at  the  General  Meeting  of  May  29th,  Mr* 
Mohini  informed  me  that  he  had  heard  a  description  of  the  case  from  Mr. 
Sinnett.  Mr.  Mohini  then  proceeded  to  suggest  that  Mr.  G.  had  omitted 
to  mention  an  important  circumstance  to  me,  vis.,  that  Mr.  G.  had 
attempted,  when  the  letter  in  question  was  returned  to  him,  to  open  it  by 
applying  a  heated  knife-blade  to  the  seal.  Mr.  Mohini,  I  inferred,  had  not 
heard  every  detail  of  the  case  as  above  given,  and  he  apparently  thought 
that  the  disturbance  of  the  seal  and  the  crumpling  of  the  envelope  might  be 
accounted  for  by  the  attempt  wliich  he  alleged  Mr.  G.  had  made.  They 
could  not,  however,  be  thus  accounted  for,  and  I  felt  certain,  from  my 
examination  of  the  seal,  that  no  person  could  have  made  any  attempt  to 
remove  it  by  means  of  a  heated  knife-blade.  Moreover,  I  thought  it  much 
more  probable  that  Mr.  Mohini  should  have  remembered  an  event  which  had 
not  occurred,  than  Uiat  Mr.  G.  should  have  omitted  to  inform  me  of  the 
circumstance  alleged.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Mohini's  statement  was  so  explicit 
that  I  considered  myself  bound  to  mention  it  at  the  meeting  of  Jime  26th, 
when  I  had  occasion  to  refer  to  the  incident.  In  the  meantime  I  had  taketv 
the  first  opportunity  oi  writing  to  Mr.  G.  on  tlie  ftu\>\^t^^TA^^  V:^^^«r>xw5^\ 
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his  reply  of  June  25th,  which,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned  in  it,  ia  in  exiet 
accordance  with  my  own  recollections  : — 

*'  Mohini's  memory  must  either  Iiave  failed  him  or  else  he  must  have 
wilfully  misrepresented  the  matter  to  you.  I  did  not  attempt  to  open  the 
seal  of  the  letter,  which  I  put  into  the  cabinet,  with  a  heated  knife,  hut  I 
da  take  another  simUur  envelope  and  die  same  sealing-wax  and  seal  that  I 
had  used  for  sealing  that  letter,  and  having  sealed  the  envelope  I  tried  to 
see  if  a  heated  knife-blade  would  lift  the  seal  and  found  it  would  not  do  so. 
My  wife  was  present  and  saw  me  do  this,  and  now  confirms  my  statement. 

''It  is  not  likely  that  I  would  do  anything  to  the  seal  of  the  original  cover 
of  the  original  letter,  and  if  1  had  done  so  I  should  have  told  you  of  the  fact 
and  you  yourself  would  have  discovered  where  the  wax  had  been  melted  by 
the  hot  knife-blade. 

*'  The  original  seal,  being  made  of  wax,  dropped  bhudng  on  the  envelope, 
burnt  the  paper  a  little,  that  is,  it  singed  it  brown,  as  you  may  remember  I  told 
you  ;  moreover,  a  small  piece  stuck  to  my  signet-ring  and  came  away  with  it, 
thus  rendering  it  impossible  to  attempt  any  trifling  with  the  seal  by  means  of 
heat  without  my  detecting  it  immediately,  while  any  such  attempt  on  mj 
part  would  probably  have  defaced  the  impression  of  the  signet-ring,  which  yon 
know  was  intact  and  perfect."] 


APPENDIX   VI. 


THE  *' RAMA.^WAMrS  ABM''  PHENOMENON, 
The  teak  door  in  its   new  position  {cide  p.  222),  seems  to    have  been 
utilised  in  connection  with  the  following  phenomenon. 

Supplement  to  Tli^  Theosophist^  Febi-uaiy,  1884. 

In  these  days  of  scepticism  and  unbelief,  the  following  testimony  to  a 
phenomenon,  not  cai>able  of  being  explained  on  any  theory  of  trick  or  fraud, 
will  be  not  without  use  in  exciting  at  least  a  spirit  of  calm  inquiry  in 
reasonable  minds. 

On  the  24th  of  November,  Mr.  S.  Ramaswamier  and  myself  both  went 
to  the  Adyar  headquai'ters  at  about  0  p.m.  Wo  found  Madame  Blavatsky 
seated  in  the  verandah  in  front  of  the  main  building  conversing  with  General 
and  Mrs.  Morgan  and  Miss  Flynn,  tlien  on  a  visit  to  the  headquarters, 
and  a  number  of  Chclas  and  officers  of  the  Theosophical  Society.  After 
about  an  hour's  conversation  there,  Madame  Blavatsky  wished  good-night 
to  our  European  brethren  and  went  upstairs  to  her  own  room,  asking  us 
to  follow  her  tliither.  Accoi'dingly  we  went  up.  Tliere  were  seven  in  all  in 
the  room,  which  was  lighted.  IVIiulame  Blavatsky  seated  herself  facing  west 
on  a  chair  near  a  window  in  the  north-eastern  comer  of  the  room. 
S.  Ramaswamier  and  myself  sat  on  the  floor,  one  behind  the  other,  right  in 
front  of  and  facing  Madame  Blavatsky,  close  by  an  open  shelf  in  the  wall  on 
our  left.  Babu  Moliini  Mohun  Chatterji,  M.A.,  B.L.,  (solicitor^  Calcutta) 
Messrs.  Babajoe,  Ananda,  and  Balai  Chand  Mallik,  also  seated  on  the  floor 
near  us,  opposite  the  wall-shelf  and  facing  it.  Wliat  had  originally  been  a 
window  was  closed  with  a  thick  wooden  plank,  which  on  careful  examination 
I  found  was  immovably  flxed  U>  \.Vie  ^mdo^i  iroxcift  vcAthna  converted  into  a 
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vrall>shelf  with  two  cross  boards.  The  plank  behind  was  hung  and  tho 
boards  were  covered  and  ornamented  with  black  oil  clotli  and  fringe.  About 
half-an>hoar  after  conversation  began,  while  S.  Ramaswamier  wa.s  talking 
about  certain  important  matters  concerning  himself  and  the  others  were 
listening,  a  slight  rustle  of  the  oil  cloth,  hanging  in  the  back  of  the  middle 
compartment  of  tlie  wall-shelf,  was  observed  by  the  four  gentlemen 
seated  opi>o8ite  the  same.  From  it,  immediately  after,  was  extruded  a 
large  hand  more  brown  in  complexion  than  white,  dressed  in  a  close  fitting 
white  sleeve^  holding  an  envelope  between  the  thumb  and  the  forefinger. 
The  hand  came  just  opposite  my  face  and  over  the  back  of  S.  Ramaswamier's 
head,  a  distance  of  about  two  yards  from  the  wall,  and  at  a  jerk  dropped 
the  letter,  which  fell  close  by  my  side«  All,  except  S.  Ramaswamier,  saw 
the  phantom  hand  drop  the  letter.  It  was  visible  for  a  few  seconds,  and 
then  vanished  into  air  right  before  oar  eyes.  I  picked  up  the  envelope, 
which  was  made  of  Chinese  paper  evidently,  and  inscribed  with  some 
characters  which  I  was  told  were  Tibetan.  1  had  seen  the  like  before  with 
8.  Ramaswamier.  Finding  the  envelope  was  addressed  in  English  to 
**  Ramaswamy  Iyer,"  1  handed  it  over  to  him.  He  opened  the  envelope  and 
drew  out  a  letter.  Of  the  contents  thereof  I  am  not  permitted  to  say  more 
than  that  they  had  immediate  reference  to  tchat  S.  Bamasroamier  teas  apeakinq 
i4}  us  ratlier  voamdy  ahmit^  and  tJiat  it  irns  intended  by  his  Chirn  as  a  check  an 
his  rehetnence  in  the  matter.  As  regards  the  handwriting  of  the  letter,  it 
was  shown  to  me,  and  I  readily  recognised  it  as  the  same  that  I  had  seen  in 
other  letters  shown  me  long  before  by  S.  Ramaswamier  as  having  been 
received  from  his  Gnru  ("also  Madame  Blavatsky's  master).  I  need  hardly 
add  that  immediately  after  I  witnessed  the  above  phenomenon,  I  examined 
tho  shelf  wall,  plank,  boards,  and  all  inside  iind  outside  with  the  help  of  a 
light,  and  was  thoroughly  satisfied  that  there  was  nothing  in  any  of  them 
to  suggest  the  possibility  of  the  existence  of  any  wire,  spring,  or  any  other 
mechanical  contrivance  by  means  of  which  the  phenomenon  could  have  been 

produced.  y    coopooswamy  Iyer,  M.A.,  F.T.S., 

27fA  Novemher,  1883.  ^^^*^^''  ^^""^ 

In  reply  to  my  qtiestions : — I  first  questioned  Mr,  Coopooswamy  Iyer 
alone  downstairs.  He  was  very  doubtful  about  the  distance  of  tho  hand  from 
the  wall,  and  seemed  surprised  that  in  his  account  the  distance  was  given  as 
tico  yards.  He  said  it  might  be  a  yard  or  a  yard  and  a-half.  He  had  not 
observed  an3rthing  beyond  the  liand  and  part  of  the  arm,  had  not  looked 
beyond  this, — could  not  say  whether  it  ended  in  a  stick,  or  in  nothing  at  all. 
The  hand  and  arm  appeared  from  behind  the  hangings  of  the  shelf,  dropped 
the  letter,  and  were  immediately  gone.  His  examination  of  the  shelf  and 
planks  behind  appears  to  have  been  very  incomplete.  1  took  him  upstairs 
uid  asked  him  to  describe  the  jiositions,  and  to  hold  liis  finger  at  the  point 
irhich  the  "hand"  reached.  Madame  Blavatsky  was  in  the  room,  and 
requested  me  to  get  the  tape  and  measure  the  distance.  The  measuring  tape 
WM  in  another  room.  I  observed  closely  the  position  of  Mr.  C.  Iyer's 
Knger  before  I  left  for  the  tape.  I  was  away  about  half-a-minute,  leaving 
Ifadame  Blavatsky  talking  with  Mr.  C.  Iyer  about  the  position.  When  I 
'etomed  the  finger  was  at  least  a  foot  further  away  itoTsitiVv.^  ^«3iSu  Tc^^ 
listanee  then  measured  was  4ft  9in. 

1* 
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I  received  two  accounts  within  a  few  minutes  from  Mr.  Ramaswamier  a 
to  the  respective  positions  of  the  sitters,  and  in  his  second  aoooiint  both  ha 
and  Mr.  C.  Iyer  were  represented  as  sitting  in  phu^es  quito  two  feet  nesrer 
the  shelf  than  as  described  in  liis  first  accr>unt.  Moreover,  the  words  in  the 
letter  received  by  Mr.  Ramaswamier  were  not  more  specific  than  mighl 
easily  have  been  written  before  the  conversation  referred  to  took  place. 
They  were  a  general  injunction  beginning  ^'  Patience  !  Patience  !" 

Mr.  Babajee  did  not  see  the  hand,  he  was  not  looking  in  that  direcdoD 
at  the  moment.     He  heard  a  slight  noise  and  saw  the  letter  on  the  floor. 

Ananda  (Mr.  T.  Vijiaraghava  Cliarloo)  saw  the  curtain  before  the  shelf 
stirring  as  though  a  wind  was  passing.  He  then  saw  a  hand  and  arm  come 
out  from  behind  the  curtain.  It  came  out  about  a  foot  or  a  foot  and  a-hslf, 
about  up  to  the  elbow.  Tlio  letter  fell,  and  his  attention  was  drawn  to  the 
letter.     Then  hand  and  ami  were  gone. 


After  the  sliding  panel  was  shown  in  the  teak  door,  the  defence  made  wss 

that  the  arm  liad  come  from  the  rUjht  side  of  the  shelf,  whereas  the  sliding 

panel  was  on  the  left  side.     I  found  it  perfectly  easy,  however,  to  thrust  my 

arm  through  the  gap  made  when  the  panel  slid,  and  to  turn  it  in  the  shelf 

recess  (wliich  was  concealed  by  the  curtains)  so  that  it  should  appear  beyond 

the  curtains  in  front  of  the  right  panel  instead  of  the  left,  and  as  far  forwtid 

as  described  by  Ananda.     I  discussed   the    discrepancies  in  tlie  different 

accounts  with  Messrs.  Ramaswamier  and  Coopooswamy  Iyer ;  and  Mr.  Ltne- 

Fox,  who  afterwards  heard  of  the  different  accounts,  expressed  his  conviction 

of  the  wortlilessness  of  the  phenomenon    as  a  test,  and  assured  me  that  iu 

a    later    convers^vtion    with    Madame    Blavatsky    slic    admitted  that  the 

**  phenomenon  "   probably  originated    with   and    was  carried  out  by  the 

Coulombs  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  them  afterwardp   to  discredit  uther 

'^  phenomena  "  more  easily.    Yet  Madame  Blavatsky  had  shortly  before  been 

cucteavouring  to  persuade  me  that  the  arm  must  liave  been  *' astral,"  and 

urgmg  how  infinitely  impossible  it  was  for  the  **  phenomenon  "  to  have  been 

other  than  a    genuine    manifestation    of  the   "  occult  power,"  which  the 

initiates  of  the  **  esoteric  science  "  are  alleged  to  possess. 

According  to  M.  Coulomb  it  was  Babula's  hand  that  appeared,  by  Madame 
Blavatsky  s  instructions.  This  explanation  fits  in  well  enough  with  Auanda'i 
account. 


APPENDIX  VII. 


ACCOUNTS   OF   PHENOMENA    DESCEIBEfJ    BY  MR.    MOHINI    IN  HIS 
DEPOSITION  BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE  (See  Report^  pp.  ;?d».»^>. 

FIRST   AND    SECOND   ALLEOED   ASTRAL   APPARITIONS. 

Account  by  Mr.  Mohini. 

Mr.  Mohini  :  It  was  in  the  month  of  December,  1882,  that  I  saw 
the  apparition  of  one  of  the  Mahatmas  for  the  first  time.  I  do  not  remember 
the  precise  date,  but  it  can  be  easily  ascertained.  It  was  a  few  days  after 
iho  anniversary  of  the  T\\eoso\>\vvc»V  ^oca^V;^  'v^j^  t^o^x^iu^  Ssv  >&aji»  '^«tf. 
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)ne  evening,  eif^lit  or  ten  of  ub  were  sitting  on  the  balcony  at  the  head- 
[uarters  of  the  Society.  1  was  leaning  over  the  railings,  when  at  a  distance 
!  caught  a  glimpse  of  some  shining  substance,  which  after  a  short  time  took 
he  form  of  a  human  being.  This  human  form  several  times  passed  and  re** 
Mwsed  the  place  where  we  were.  I  should  think  the  apparition  was  visible 
or  four  or  five  minutes. 

Mb.  Stack  :  How  far  did  it  appear  to  be  from  you  ? 

Mk.  Mohini  :  About  20  or  30  yards. 

Mr.  Mters  :  In  what  way  can  you  be  sure  that  it  was  not  an  ordinary 
person  ? 

Mr.  Mohini  :  From  tlie  position  in  which  it  appeared.  It  appeared  at  a 
)laoe  where  there  was  a  declivity  in  the  hill,  the  house  being  at  the  top  of 
ho  hill.  There  was  also  a  bend  at  the  spot,  so  that  if  an  ordinary  human 
Deing  had  been  walking  there  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  him  to  have 
t>een  seen.  I  saw  the  whole  figure,  however,  so  that  it  must  have  been 
floating  in  mid-air. 

Mr.  Myers  :  Other  persons  besides  yourself  saw  it? 

Mr.  Mohini  :  Oh,  yes.  One  was  Nobin  Krishna  Bannerji,  who  is  deputy 
x>llector  at  Berhampore,  Moorshedabad,  Bengal.  Another  was  EAmaswamier, 
who  is  district  r^^trar  at  Madura,  Madras.  A  third  was  Pundit  Chandra 
Sekhara,  who  lives  at  Bareilly,  N.W.P. 

Mr.  Mybils  :  All  those  witnesses  saw  the  same  figure  that  you  did  ? 

Mr.  Mohini  :  Yes. 

Mr.  Myers  :  Who  observed  it  first  ? 

Mr.  Mohini  :  It  was  first  observed  by  Ramaswamier  and  myself. 

Mr.  Myers  :  And  all  agreed  that  it  could  not  be  a  real  man  walking  in 
that  way  ? 

Mr.  Mohini  :  Certainly.  It  seemed  to  us  to  be  the  apparition  of  the 
original  of  the  portrait  in  Colonel  Olcott's  room,  and  which  is  associated  with 
one  of  the  Mahatmas. 

Mr.  Myers  :  In  fact,  Colonel  Olcott's  Master  ? 

Mr.  Mohini  :  Yes. 

Mr.  Myers  :  What  amount  of  light  was  there  at  the  time  ? 

Mr.  Mohini  :  This  occurred  about  half -past  nine  or  ten  o*clock  on  abright 
moonlight  night. 

Mr.  Myers  :  The  figure  walked  up  and  down  ? 

Mr.  Mohini  :  Yes,  and  then  disappeared. 

Mr.  Myers  :  In  what  way  did  it  disappear  ? 

Mr.  Mohini  :  It  seemed  to  melt  away. 

Mr.  Stack  :  Could  you  distinguish  the  features  at  the  distance  at  wliich 
ycu  were  ? 

Mr.  Mohini  :  Oh,  yes,  and  the  dress,  the  turban,  and  everything. 

Mr.  Myers  :  What  height  did  the  figure  appear  to  be  ? 

Mr.  Mohini  :  I  should  think  it  was  six  feet  or  so— a  very  tall  man. 

Mr.  Myers  :  Because  we  heard  from  Colonel  Olcott  that  his  Mahatma 
was  something  like  Gft.  5in.  in  height. 

Mr.  Mohini  :  I  could  not  tell  exactly,  but  it  was  very  tall.  1  had  seen 
the  portrait  several  times.  It  was  the  first  picture  of  a  Mahatma  1  h&il  q^^'l 
seen,  so  that  it  made  a  great  impression  upon  me. 
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Mil.  Mykkm  :  When  was  the  socond  time  that  you  taw  an  aatnl  ^ipm^ 
anee  7 

Mr.  MoHfifi :  Two  mr  three  days  after  that.  We  were  atttiiig  on  tkt 
ground ~on  the  rock,  f)utiiide  the  house  in  Bombay,  when  a  figure  appeanl 
a  sh/iTt  distance  away.     It  was  not  the  same  figure  as  on  the  fiiat  occaaion. 

Mr.  Myrrh  :  In  what  way  are  you  sure  it  was  not  a  living  man  \ 

Mr.  Mouini  :  You  c^mld  easily  find  that  out  from  the  colour.  This  wai 
the  same  shining  olour  as  before. 

Mr.  Myrkm  :  Did  the  apparition  seem  to  walk  or  to  float  ? 

Mr.  Moil  INI :  It  seemed  Ui  float.     There  was  no  sound  aooompaniying  ^ 

Mr.  Myrum  :  You  say  that  it  was  a  shining  substance.  Was  it  phot* 
phorescent  ? 

Mr.  Moil  INI :  It  seemed  like  phosphorus  in  the  dark.  The  hair  wai 
dark,  and  could  be  distinguished  from  the  face. 

Mr.  Ourkry:  Cioing  Imck  to  the  first  apparition,  it  soema  somewhst 
startling  ti)  be  told  that  you  c^>uld  recognise  the  face  at  such  a  distance  ofl^ 
and  in  nio^mlight.  Do  you  feel  sure  that  if  you  had  seen  the  face  alone  yoB 
would  Imve  recognised  it  ? 

Mr.  Moil  in  I  :  I  cannot  answer  that.  I  saw  the  whole  thing,  and  the 
whole  thing,  taken  tf>gether,  produced  upon  me  the  impression  that  it  wis 
tlio  apiMirition  of  the  original  of  the  portrait  in  Colonel  Olcott's  room.  Had 
I  seen  the  face  alone,  peering  out  of  the  dark,  I  do  not  know  whether  I 
should  Imvo  recognised  it  or  not. 

Mr.  Stack  :  Do  all  the  Malmtmas  dress  alike? 

Mr.  Moiiini  :  No.  Colonel  Olcott  was  present  on  the  first  occasion, 
and,  as  I  have  already  stated,  the  apparition  that  appeared  was  that  of  hii 
Master. 

Mr.  Myruk  :  On  the  two  occasions  did  all  who  were  present  tee  the 
apparitions  7 

Mr.  Mouini  :  Yes. 

Mr.  Mykrh  :  Can  you  give  us  the  names  of  the  i)ersons  wlio  were  present 
on  the  second  occasion  ? 

Mr.  Moiiini  :  They  were  the  same  persons  that  were  present  on  the 
first  occasion. 

Mr.  Mykrh  :  Did  the  apparition  say  anything  on  the  second  occasion t 

Mr.  Moiiini  :  No. 

[Tlio  following  accounts  were  taken  down  by  me  in  writing  at  the  time 
the  statenionts  wore  nuulo  to  me  by  the  several  witnesses.  I  received  also 
additional  dosciiption  of  the  8])ot8  where  the  alleged  astral  figures  were  said 
to  have  appeared.  I  was  thus  able  to  test  to  a  certain  extent  the  accuracy 
of  the  accounts,  when  I  visited  tlie  old  headquarters  in  Bombay.] 

Account  by  Mr.  Ramaswamirr  (District  Registrar,  Madura). 

1. 

At  the  end  of  the  following  year  (1882),  at  the  headquarters  at  Bombay, 

several  of  us  wore  together  on  the  upper  balcony.     I  am  unable  to  reooUeot 

any  of  the  others.      I  suddenly  saw,  at  the  distance  of  about  15  paces,  a 

gleaming  substance  which  assumed  the  figure  of  a  man.    It  was  not  walking 

n  the  ground,  but  appeared  to  be  gliding  through  mid-air  amoQg  the  top* 
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most  branches  of  the  trees.  It  glided  forwards  and  backwards  four  or  five 
times.  I  could  not  recognise  the  person,  could  not  see  whether  it  had  a 
beatd  or  not,  cannot  say  whether  it  was  tall  or  not.  The  night  was  moon* 
light.    Time  between  eight  and  nine  p.m. 

2. 

About  the  same  time,  at  the  end  of  1882,  I  was  sitting  with  Madame 
Blavatsky,  Madame  Coulomb,  Norendra,  Janaki,  Nobin  K.  Banner ji,  and 
others  in  a  verandah  adjoining  Madame  Blavatsky's  writing-room. 

On  one  side  was  a  hill  graduaUy  rising  to  a  top.  The  hill  was  covered 
with  thorns.  I  saw  something  like  a  flash  of  light,  and  gradually  it  assumed  the 
figure  of  a  person  about  20  feet  distant.  Time  between  7  and  8  p.m. 
I  cannot  say  whether  it  was  moonlight  or  not.  I  did  not  recognise  the  figure  ; 
cannot  say  whether  it  had  a  beard  or  not ;  cannot  say  whether  it  had  a 
turban  or  not.  Madame  went  near  the  foot  of  the  hill  and  exchanged  some 
signs  with  the  figure.  Madame  then  went  to  her  room  by  the  path  on  our 
aide,  and  the  figure  went  in  the  direction  of  Madame's  room  by  the  other  side. 

Afterwards  Madame  came  to  us  in  great  excitement  and  said  that  one  of 
the  delegates  had  polluted  the  house,  and  it  was  for  this  reason  the  figure 
eould  not  come  near  us.  Shortly  after  the  figure  again  appeared  on  the  hill, 
and  suddenly  vanished,  leaving  a  brightness  which  gradually  faded  away. 


Account  by  Mu.  Kobin  K&ishxa  Bannekji  (Deputy  Magistrate  and 
Deputy  Collector,  and  Manager-General  of  Wards'  Estates  in  Moorshe- 
dabad,  Bengal). 

1. 

On  the  occasion  oi  the  seventh  anniversary,  in  1882,  one  evening  before  the 
anniversary  celebration,  at  about  7  p.m.,  1  was  sitting  in  the  balcony  of 
the  headquarters  in  Bombay,  in  company  with  Norendra  Nath  Sen,  Mohini, 
Madame,  Bamaswamier,  and  several  others.  We  were  talking  when  Madame 
aaid,  "  Don't  move  from  your  seat  until  I  say,"  or  something  to  that  efifect. 
This  made  us  expect  that  something  was  about  to  happen.  Some  were 
standing  near  the  railing  of  the  balcony,  othera  were  seated  a  little  back. 
After  a  few  moments  those  standing  near  the  rails  saw  something,  and  made 
same  remarks  which  induced  the  rest  of  the  party,  excepting  myself  and 
Norendra,  to  get  up  and  go  towards  the  rails,  and  look  at  the  object.  We 
didn't  stir,  as  nothing  further  was  said  by  Madame,  but  kept  turning  our 
heads  in  expectation  of  seeing  something.  But  we  didn't  perceive  anything. 
Scxme  four  or  five  minutes  after,  we  inferred  from  the  remarks  made, 
that  the  others  had  seen  some  luminous  astral  figure  walking  to  and  fro 
balow  the  balcony  on  the  side  of  the  hill.  It  was  not  pitch  dark.  Objects 
ooold  be  seen  at  a  distance,  but  not  distinguished  clearly. 

2. 

The  same  party  with  the  addition  of  Mr.  Ghosal  were  sitting  together  on 
the  north  extremity  of  the  bungalow  facing  the  sea,  at  about  7.30  p.m., 
idien  some  remark  of  Madame's  made   us  expect  to  see  something  imme* 
^palely.     Shortly    after  we    saw  a  form  standing  on  a  rock  clcv&^   \a  \}dl^ 
adjoining  \>vaiffi^w,  about  10  yarda  distant.    The  \\g\iV»  ^^  ^o\x\.  >i>CL^  i^ass^^ 
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fts  on  the  previous  occasion.  There  was  no  tree  near  and  the  figure  o&ald 
be  seen  clearly.  The  figure  was  dressed  in  a  white  flowing  garment,  with 
a  light  coloured  turban,  and  a  dark  beard.  The  figure  was  that  of  a  man 
of  apparently  ordinary  size,  but  I  could  not  recognise  who  it  was.  From 
my  description  Colonel  Olcott  recognised  one  of  the  Mahatmaa.  He  men* 
tioned  the  name,  which  we  afterwards  found  to  be  correct,  as 
Madame  and  Damodar  corroborated  it.  The  figure  seemed  faintly  luminous, 
but  I  am  unable  now  to  recollect  any  further  details  conceming  its 
description.  The  figure  gradually  vanislied,  and  for  a  minute  or  two  after- 
wards the  place  where  it  had  been  seemed  to  be  gleaming  with  a 
milky  brightness.  The  rock  itself  has  some  date  and  other  trees  upon  it, 
buc  Uie  spot  where  the  figure  appeared  was  bare.  The  figure  was  standing 
still  when  we  saw  it. 


Account  by  Mr.   Chandra    Sekhara  (Teacher  in  High  School,  BarciUy, 
N.W.P.). 

1. 

In  1882  1  went  to  Bombay  in  November,  reaching  there  on  the  morning 
of  26th  inst  The  anniversary  was  postponed  from  November  27th  to 
December  7th.  On  the  evening  of  the  27th,  about  8  p.m.,  we,  i.e.,  aboat 
10  or  11  of  us,  including  the  delegates,  were  seated  in  the  balcony  with 
Madame  B.  and  Colonel  Olcott.  Mohini  M.  Chattorji,  Bishen  Lall,  snd 
Janaki  Nath  Ghosal  were  present.  We  were  chatting  together,  and  Madsme 
Blavatsky,  with  some  other  brethren,  quickly  rose  up,  and  looked  towards  the 
garden  below  the  balcony.  I  rose  up  and  looked  out,  but  not  in  the  proper 
direction.  J.  N.  Ghosal  pointed  me  to  the  proper  quarter,  and  I  saw  a 
luminous  figure  walking  to  and  fro  below  the  balcony,  on  the  third  terrace 
field.  [This  was  explained  to  mean  that  there  were  two  fields  and  a  portion 
of  a  third  between  the  speaker  and  the  figure.]  Each  field  is  about  10  yiids 
wide.  The  third  field  is  full  of  thorny  trees,  so  that  it. is  difficult  for  a  man 
to  walk  freely.  Tlie  trees  varied  in  size,  and  the  foliage  occupied  a  good 
deal  of  space.  The  figiure  was  upright.  I  saw  him  walk  three  times  over 
a  distance  of  about  40  yards,  and  then  disa])pear.  Tliere  was  no  moonlight 
The  figure  appeared  nearly  Cft.  high,  well-built,  but  I  could  not  distin- 
guish the  features.  I  could  not  tell  whether  ho  had  a  beard.  My  s^ht  is 
ordinary. 

2. 

The  following  day  wc  were  seated  in  the  verandah  near  the  Oocolt 
Room,  when  Madame  said  that  she  felt  sometliing  extraordinary.  The  time 
was  between  7  and  8  p.m.  Suddeidy  we  saw  the  luminous  body  of  one 
who  was  explained  to  me  to  be  another  Mahatnia,  on  the  high  rock  adjoin- 
ing the  Occult  Boom.  The  distance  of  the  figure  was  about  16  yards. 
Madame  Coulomb  was  with  us.  I  could  not  distinguish  the  features  detrly, 
not  sufficient  for  recognition.  I  cannot  say  whether  the  figure  had  a  beari 
As  soon  as  we  saw  the  figure,  Madame  Coulomb  exclaimed,  in  a  nerroos  J 
manner,  **  There  !  There  ! "  And  in  a  minute  Colonel  Olcott  said,  ^'Madaae  I 
[Blavatsky],  go  to  the  foot  of  the  rock,  and  talk  to  the  Mahatma."  Madame  h 
went  to  the  rock,  and  in  a  sYiort  tvnv^  ^1\at  ^\^  <^Tsv^>ad^^\N^Tua^^  and  w'  m^ 
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the  Mahatma  would  be  willing  to  come  forward  to  talk  to  the  audience,  but 
there  was  some  man  in  our  company  whose  sin  was  so  great  that  it  would  be 
difficult  for  the  Mahatma  to  approach,  and  therefore  he  had  to  go  away. 
The  figure  disappeared  suddenly  before  Madame  returned. 

Account  by  Mr.  J.  N.  Ghohal  (Allahabad). 

One  evening,  at  the  Bombay  headquarters,  on  the  27th  or  28th  of 
Kovcmber,  1882,  about  9  or  10  p.m.,  Madame  Blavatsky,  Mohini,  Chandra 
Sekhara,  Damodar,  Nobin  Krishna  Bannerji,  Norendra  Nath  Sen,  and  a 
few  others  besides  myself,  were  sitting  in  the  balcony.  Some  of  them  had 
been  called  there  by  me,  as  I  was  then  expecting  that  some  phenomenoR 
would  take  place.  My  attention  was  drawn  by  a  sound  among  some  trees 
down  below,  about  10  yards  from  the  balcony.  The  sound  was  like  the 
stirring  of  leaves.  Immediately  after  I  saw  the  tall  figure  of  a  man 
apparently  more  than  Gft.  in  height,  clad  in  white,  near  the  trees.  It  was. 
a  clear  moonlight  night.  The  figure  was  well-built.  1  could  not  distinguish 
the  features  very  well,  saw  something  like  a  beard,  but  not  very  distinctly. 
A  white  turban  was  on  the  head.  The  figure  began  to  walk  backwards  and 
forwards  for  two  or  three  minutes.  Madame  Coulomb  joined  the  group, 
ard  the  figure  disappeared,  making  the  same  kind  of  sound,  like  stirring  of 
leaves,  which  I  heard  before  the  appearance  of  the  figure.  But  it  appeared  to 
me,  and  a  few  of  those  present  were  of  the  same  opinion,  that  the  figure 
walked  over  one  of  the  trees  and  suddenly  disappeared.  Not  being  able  to 
distinguish  the  features,  I  inquired  of  Madame,  and  was  told  it  was  the 
astral  appearance  of  her  Master. 

Next  morning  I  went  to  the  spot  where  the  figure  appeared,  and  found 
the  spot  so  low  that  any  one  walking  on  the  ground  could  not  have  been  en- 
tirely seen  from  the  bidcony. 

[This  is  the  only  **  astnU  figure  "  Mr.  Ghosal  lias  seen.] 

Account  by  Mr.  Norendra  Nath  Sen  (Editor  of  the  Indian  Mirror,  Calcutta). 

I  saw  the  astral  figure  on  the  rock  at  the  Bombay  headquarters.  It  was 
7  or  8  p.m.,  and  the  figure  was  about  20  yards  distant.  I  recognised  no  more 
than  that  it  appeared  to  be  the  figure  of  a  man,  who  came  down  from  the 
rock  and  went  with  Madame  Blavatsky  into  her  room. 


THIRD   ALLEGED  ASTRAL  APPARITION. 

Mr.  Mohini  :  The  third  instance  which  I  will  describe  was  the  last  that 
occurred  just  before  my  leaving  India.  We  were  sitting  in  the  drawing- 
room  on  the  first  floor  of  the  house  at  Adyar.  It  was  about  11  o'clock  at 
sight.  The  window  looks  over  a  terrace  or  balcony.  In  one  corner  of  the 
joom  there  appeared  a  thin  vapoiuy  substance  of  a  shining  white  colour. 
Gradually  it  took  shape,  and  a  few  dark  spots  became  visible,  and  after 
&  short  time  it  was  the  fully-formed  body  of  a  man,  apparently  as  solid  as 
an  ordinary  human  body.  This  figure  passed  and  repassed  us  several  times, 
approaching  to  within  a  distance  of  a  yard  or  two  from  where  we  were 
Kkanding  near  the  window.  It  approached  so  near  that  I  think  if  I  had  put 
out  my  hand  I  might  hare  touched  it. 
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Mr.  Stai;k  :  Did  you  see  the  face  clearly  I 

Mr.  Mohini  :  Oh,  yes  ;  very  clearly. 

Mr.  Myer8  :  And  it  was  Mr.  Sinnett's  correspondent  ? 

Mr.  Mouini  :  Yes. 

Mr.  Stack  :  How  did  you  identify  him  as  Koot  Hoomi  ? 

Mr.  Mohini  :  Because  I  had  seen  his  i>ortrait  several  times  before. 

Mr.  Stack  :  Had  you  ever  seen  him  in  the  flesh  ? 

BIr.  Moiiini  :  I  caimot  answer  that.  I  explained  to  you  the  reason 
why  I  could  not.     Colonel  Olcott  can,  but  I  cannot. 

Mr.  Myerh  :  Are  we  to  understand,  then,  Uiat,  when  favours  sre 
accorded  by  a  Maliatnia  for  the  sake  of  the  Chela's  own  spiritual  advance- 
ment, there  is  a  rule  which  forbids  the  Chela  to  describe  them,  with  the 
view  of  preventing  spiritual  pride  ? 

BIr.  MoHiin  :  I  liave  not  been  told  the  reason,  but  that  is,  I  believe,  the 
reason. 

Mr.  Myers  :  Will  you  continue  your  account  ? 

Mr.  Mohini  :  After  a  while  I  said  that  as  I  should  not  see  him  for  along 
time,  on  account  of  my  going  to  Europe,  1  begged  he  would  leave  some 
tangible  mark  of  his  visit.  The  figure  then  raised  his  hands  and  seemed  to 
throw  something  at  us.  The  next  moment  we  found  a  shower  <^  roses 
falling  over  us  in  the  room — rosea  of  a  kind  that  coiUd  not  have  been  pro* 
ciured  on  the  premises.  We  requested  the  figure  to  disappear  from  that  side 
of  the  balcony  where  there  was  no  exit.  There  was  a  tree  on  the  other  side, 
and  it  was  in  order  to  prevent  all  suspicion  that  it  might  be  something  that 
liad  got  down  the  tree,  or  anything  of  tliat  kind,  tlu&t  we  requested  him  to 
disappear  from  tlio  side  whore  there  was  no  exit.  The  figure  went  over  to 
tluit  spot  and  tlien  disappeared. 

Mr.  Myers  :  You  saw  its  disappearance  i 

Mr.  Mohini  :  Oh  yes,  it  passed  us  slowly  mitil  it  came  to  the  edge  of 
the  balcony,  and  then  it  was  not  to  be  seen  any  more. 

Mr.  Myers  :  The  disappearance  being  sudden  ? 

Mr.  Mohini  :  Yes. 

Mr.  Gi^RNEY  :  Was  the  height  of  the  balcony  such  that  any  one  could 
have  jumped  down  from  it  ? 

Mr.  Mohini  :  The  height  was  15  or  20  feet,  and,  moreover,  there  were 
l>eople  downstaii-8  and  all  over  the  house,  so  that  it  would  have  been  impossi- 
ble for  a  pci^on  to  liave  jumped  down  without  being  noticed.  Just  below 
die  balcony  tlicru  is  an  open  lawn.  Tlicre  wore  several  jyersons  looking  at 
tlie  moment,  and  my  own  idea  is  that  it  would  have  been  perfectly  imxxMsible 
for  a  person  to  luivo  jumpe<l  down. 

Mr.  Sta<k  :  Why? 

Mr.  Mohini  :  There  is  a  small  flight  of  steps  just  below  the  balcony,  and 
if  a  man  had  jumped  from  the  balcony  he  must  have  fallen  upon  the  steps 
and  broken  liis  legs.  When  the  figure  passed  and  re-passed  us  we  heard 
notliing  of  any  fo<)tste)>s.  Besides  myself,  Damodar  and  Madame  Blavatsky 
were  in  the  room  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Myers  :  Di<l  this  figure  speak  ? 

Mr.  Mohini  :  Not  on  Uiat  occasion.  What  it  did  could  not  be  called 
speaking. 
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Mu.  Stack  :  Were  you  all  in  the  room  when  thia  occurred,  or  out  on  the 
balcony  ? 

Mr.  Mohini  :  In  the  room,  with  the  window  open. 

Mr.  Myers  :  What  light  was  there  on  the  balcony  ? 

Mb.  Mohini  :  The  mooidight,  and  the  figure  came  to  within  so  short  & 
distance  that  the  light,  which  was  streaming  out  of  the  window,  fell  upon 
it.  This  was  at  the  Madras  headquarters,  about  either  the  end  of  January 
or  the  beginning  of  February  last ;  in  fact,  just  before  1  left  Madras. 

Mb.  Stack  :  What  kind  of  roses  were  they  that  they  could  not  be  grown 
at  Madras? 

Mr.  Mohini  :  I  said  that  they  could  not  have  been  procured  on  the 
premises,  though,  indeed,  1  have  not  seen  any  such  roses  at  Madras. 

Mr.  Stack  :  What  was  the  colour  of  the  figure  1  Was  it  perfectly 
natural  ? 

Mr.  Mouini  :  When  it  came,  it  was  just  like  a  natural  man. 

Mr.  Myers  :  Can  you  give  any  reason  why  this  figure  was  different  in 
colour  and  aspect  from  those  which  you  saw  on  the  former  occasions  ? 

Mr.  Mouiki  :  The  luminosity*  depends  upon  whether  all  the  prinoiplea 
which  go  to  make  up  a  double  are  there,  without  any  gross  particles  being 
attracted. 

^Ib.  Myers  :  Gross  matter  is  present  when  the  figure  is  non-luminous  ? 

Mr.  Mohini  :  Yes. 

Mr.  Stack  :  This  figure  looked  like  an  ordinary  man  ?  If  you  had  not 
believed  that  it  was  the  Maliatma  Koot  Hoomi,  you  would  liave  thought  it 
was  an  ordinary  man  ? 

Mr.  Mohini  :  I  never  would  have  thought  tliat  it  was  an  ordinary  man, 
because  it  was  such  a  striking  figure. 

[See  the  comments  on  this  case  pp.  241-244.] 

letter  received  at  farls. 
[See  conmients  on  this  case,  p.  245.] 
Account  by  Mr^  Mohini. 


Mu.  Mohini  :  I  was  staying  in  Paris,  occupying  apartments  at  No. 
16,  Rue  Notre  Dame  des  Champs.  Mr.  Keightley  and  Mr.  Oakley 
were  in  the  house  with  me.  On  that  morning  we  were  discussing  as  to 
ff'hether  we  should  go  into  the  countr}',  to  a  place  where  Madame 
Blavatsky  was  then  staying,  and  wo  decided  upon  doing  so.  The  two  gentle- 
uen  I  have  named  went  to  their  respective  rooms  to  get  ready  to  start  by  the 
lext  train.  I  was  sitting  in  the  drawing-room.  Within  a  few  minutes,  Mr. 
f^eightley  came  back  from  his  room,  and  went  to  that  of  Mr.  Oakley.  In 
loing  so  he  passed  me,  find  I  followed  him. 

Mb.  Stack  :  Was  the  di*awing-room  between  the  two  bedrooms  ? 
*Mr.  Mohini  :  The  hall  also  intervened,  1  think.     To  go  from  one  bed- 
t)om  to  another  the  easiest  way  was  tlirough  the  drawing-room.      Arriving 

*  I  have  no  doubt  that  what  Mr.  Mohini  terms  the  "luminosity"  was 
nerely  the  moonlight  reflected  from  the  white  robes  of  the  figure.  On  tlie 
'  former  occasions  "  there  was  moonlight,  but  in  this  third  case  there  was  no 
aoonlight— Mr.  Mofaini '«  ataiemeni  that  there  wasbeVn^  eTTOTL<&^u^«  V^^«i!^  ^.^N^.\ 
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in  the  bedroom  we  found  Mr.  Oakley  talking  with  Madamo  BlaTatBky*8  Indian 
servant.     Mr.   Keightley  inquired  if  IVir.  Oakley  had   called.    Mr.  Oakley 
replied  in  the  negative,  and  Mr.  Keightley  then  returned  to  hia  own  room, 
followed  by  myself.  There  was  a  table  in  the  middle  of  the  room  occupied  by 
Mr.    Keightley.     He  had  passed  the  edge  of  the  table  nearest  the  door, 
and  was  about  one  foot  and  a-lialf  distant — I  had  not  yet  entered  the  room- 
when,  on  the  edge  of  the  table    nearest   the  d(X)r,    I  saw    a  letter.     The 
envelope  was  of  tlie  kind  always  used  by    one  of  the  Maliatmas.    Bfanj 
such  envelopes  are  in  my  possession,    as   well  as  in  the  posaeasion  of  Mr. 
Sinnett  and  others.     The  moment  1  caught  sight  of  it  I  stopped  short  snd 
called  out  to  Mr.  Keightley  to  turn  back  and    look.     He  turned  back  snd 
at  once  saw  the  letter  on  the  table.     I  asked  him  if  he  liad  seen  it  thero 
before.     He  answered  in  the  negative,  and  said  that  had  it  been  there  he 
must  have  noticed  it,  as  he  had  taken  his  watch  and  cliain  out  and  put  them 
on  the  table.     He  said  that  he  was  sure  the  letter  was  not  tliere   when  he 
passed  the  spot,  as  the  envelope  was  too  striking  not  to  liave  caught  his 
osight. 

Mr.  Stack  :  What  are  these  envelopes  ?  Are  they  i>eGuliar  to  the  me 
of  Maliatmas  ?  Or  are  they  ordinary  Thibetan  envelopes  ?♦ 

Mr.  Mohini  :  I  have  only  seen  them  used  by  Maliatmas. 

Mr.  Stack  :  They  are  made  of  paper,  and  have  Chinese  charactenoQ 
them,  I  tliink  ? 

Mr.  Mohini  :  Yes. 

Mr.  Stack  :  The  reason  I  ask  is  that  Colonel  Olcott,  in  his  convenstioii, 
spoke  of  them,  I  think,  as  if  they  were  Thibetan  envelopes.  I  thou^t 
tliey  might  bo  in  general  use  in  Thibet. 

Mr.  Mohini  :  I  have  never  been  to  Thibet,  nor  have  I  ever  received  a 
letter  from  tlience.  Indeed,  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  postal  aenice 
with  Thibet. 

Mr.  Gurney  :  It  would  not  be  a  hopeful  place  to  communicate  with, 
then. 

Mr.  Stack  :  But  they  might  manufacture  such  envelnpes  for  use  among 
the  officials  there. 

Mr.  Mohini  :  I  have  seen  one  Thibetan  i)edlar,  but  he  did  not  offer  mc 
any  such  article  for  sale.  Returning  to  Mr.  Keightley,  he  also  said  that  he 
had  been  looking  for  something  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Myers  :  What  other  persons  had  been  in  tlie  apartment  ? 

Mr.  Mohini  :  Myself,  Mr.  Keightley,  Mr.  Oakley,  and  Madame 
Blavatsky's  Indian  servant. 

Mr.  Myers  :  Our  object  \¥ould  be  to  ascertain  whether  anybody  conW 
have  placed  the  letter  in  the  room  during  Mr.  Keightley *s  absence.  Do  ^ 
understand  that  while  Mr.  Keightley  was  absent  from  his  room  yoondfi 
Mr.  Oakley,  and  the  Indian  servant  were  in  his  sight  all  the  time  ? 

Mr.  Mohini  :  Yes. 

Mr.  Myers  :  Was  the  outer  door  of  the  house  closed  at  the  time  ? 

Mr.  Mohini  :  Yes. 

Mr.  Myers  :  Do  you  feel  morally  certain  that  nobody  was  secreted  in  the 
room  ? 

♦  See  ev\d.eTiGft  ol  mi*  X.  O.  "^xjlwx^^  '^.  ^13. 
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Mr.  Mohini  :  I  do.  The  letter  was  directed  to  myself,  and  it  was  opened 
in  their  presence. 

Mr.  Mters  :  What  were  the  contents  of  the  letter  ? 

Mr.  Mohini  :  The  letter  referred  to  some  matters  of  a  private  character, 
and  ended  with  a  direction  to  me  to  take  down  my  friends  to  the  place  in  the 
country. 

Mr.  Myers  :  Thus  appearing  to  show  a  knowledge  of  events  of  the 
inoment  ? 

Mr.  Mohini  :  Just  so. 

Mr.  Myers  :  Could  the  letter  have  been  written  some  days  before, 
«nd  the  allusion  as  to  taking  your  friends  into  the  countiy  inserted  after- 
wards? 

Mr.  Mohini  :  No  ;  because  Mr.  Keightley  and  Mr.  Oakley  only  came  to 
the  house  by  accident  that  morning. 

Mr.  Stack  :  On  what  floor  were  these  rooms  ? 

Mr.  Mohini  :  On  the  first  floor. 

Mr.  Myers  :  Upon  what  did  the  windows  look  ? 

Mr.  Mohini  :  One  of  them  looked  out  upon  the  yard. 

Mr.  Myers  :  Do  you  consider  it  impossible  that  somebody  could  have 
climbed  up  to  the  window  and  thrown  the  letter  into  the  room  ? 

Mr.  Mohini  :  Absolutely  imiH)8sible.  Mr.  Keightley  was  only  absent  a 
few  seconds. 

Mr.  Myers  :  Could  nobody  have  reached  tlie  window  without  a  ladder  i 

Mr.  Mohini  :  Certainly  not. 

Mr.  Myers  :  Do  you  remember  whether  the  window  was  open  or  not  / 

Mr.  Mohini  :  Most  likely  it  was  not  open. 

Mr.  MYER.S  :  Was  the  yard  which  you  referred  to  the  court-yard  of  tlie 
hotel? 

Mr.  Mohini  :  The  back  court-yard. 

Mr.  Myers  :  Had  you  observed  any  men  moving  about  in  the  yard 
during  your  stay  ? 

Mr.  Mohini  :  I  had  not  obser\'ed  any. 

Mr.  Myers  :  What  language  was  the  letter  written  in  ? 

Mr.  Mohini  :  In  English,  and  I  recognised  the  handwriting  as  that  of  Mr. 
Sinnett's  correspondent.  Were  I  to  show  it  to  Mr.  Sinnett  he  would  at  once 
identify  it. 

Account  by  Mr.  A.  Cooper-Oakley,  B.A.  (Camb.). 

In  reply  to  my  inquinj : — Madame  Blavatsky,  Mr.  Keightley,  and  Mr. 
Mohini  had  been  string  together  for  about  3  days  in  the  rooms  in  question. 
The  day  before  the  occurrence  described,  Madame  B.  had  gone  to  Engliien. 
Mr.  Oakley  went  frequently  to  the  Paris  apartments,  and  might  be 
expected  to  call  every  day.  On  this  particular  morning  ho  called  at  about 
11.30  a.m.,  and  after  some  conversation  as  to  what  they  should  do,  they 
decided  to  go  to  Enghien.  Mr.  Oakley  went  into  a  sort  of  spare  room  [to 
shave].  Mr.  Keightley  went  to  his  own  room,  and  in  2  or  3  minutes 
came  in  to  Mr.  Oakley,  and  asked  if  Mr.  Oakley  had  called  him.  He  had 
heard  his  name  called— Bert.  [Bertram.]  Mr.  Keightley  then  left  Mr. 
Oakley,  and  after  a  short  interval  returned,  and  asked  him  to  come  and  look 
at  something  he  had  received.     Mr.  Oakley  went  back  with  liim^  and  ^^^^ 
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ui>on  a  large  i-ound  table,  about  3  paces  from  the  door  of  lir.  Keightley'a 
room,  a  letter.  The  letter  was  on  the  edge  of  the  table,  nearest  the  door. 
It  was  addressed  to  Mohini,  and  asked  him  to  como  with  his  friends  to 
Enghien. 

Mr.  Oakley  is  positive  that  no  one  was  m  his  own  room  but  himself  when 
Mr.  Keiglitley  entered.  He  believes  that  Babula  was  in  a  small  washroom 
between  the  two  bedrooms,  and  is  certain  that  Babula  was  on  the  same  flat. 
Mr.  Oakley  volmiteered  the  remark  tliat  as  a  question  of  strict  evidence,  the 
case  was  vitiated  by  the  presence  of  Babula  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  two  bedrooms  and  washroom  opened  on  the  same  side  into  a 
passage,  and  Mr.  Mohini  was  in  a  sitting-room  on  the  other  side  of  the 
passage.  The  natural  way  of  ])assiug  from  one  bedroom  to  the  other  was 
along  the  ]>assage  past  the  washroom. 

In  a  later  conversation  I  learnt  from  Mr.  Oakley  that  as  Mr.  Keigfatley 
returned  to  his  room,  Mr.  Mohini  passed  into  Mr.  Keightley*s  room  just  in 
front  of  Mr.  Keightley,  and  first  saw  the  letter.  Mr.  Keightley  explained 
to  Mr.  Oakley  that  the  letter  was  not  on  the  table  when  he  left  the  room,  as 
he  liad  been  placing  some  articles  on  Uie  table,  &0.,  and  must  have  obsen'ed 
it  liad  it  been  there.  Mr.  Oakley  remarked  that  he  thought  it  possible  for 
Babula  to  have  slipped  into  the  room  immediately  after  Mr.  Keightley's  leav- 
ing it,  and  to  have  deposited  the  letter  on  the  table,  and  departed  without 
having  been  seen  in  the  act. 

Account  by  Mr.  B.  Keiuutley,  B.A.  (Camb.). 

In  reply  to  mij  inquuifs  (June  24th,  1885) : — Mr.  Keightley  says  that  he 
wiis  living  ill  tlio  ruoiiis  at  tlie  time,  but  that  Mr.  Oakley  arrived  unexpectedly, 
Mr.  Keiglitley  being  unaware  that  Mr.  Oakley  was  even  in  Paris.  Mr. 
Oakley  had  not  been  to  the  rooms  previously.  Mr.  Keightley  heard  his 
name  called  and  left  his  own  room  to  inquire  if  Mr.  Oakley  liad  called  hiin. 
He  proceeded  to  the  rt)oiii  where  Mr.  Oakley  was  engaged.  There  were 
two  ways  (»f  entering  this  room  after  passing  a  short  distance  along  the 
passage  upon  which  Mr.  Keightley's  room  opened. 

One  way  was  through  the  corner  of  a  small  dressing-room  between  Mr. 
Keightley's  room  and  the  I'oom  where  Mr.  Oakley  then  was  ;  another  vay 
was  throiigli  the  dr.iwing-rooin  where  Mr.  Mohini  was  seated.  Mr, 
Keightlc}'  is  unable  to  recollect  certainly  wliich  way  was  taken  by  hinif  and 
he  cannot  be  certain  whether  he  actually  went  into  Mr.  Oakley's  room,  hot 
thinks  he  went  just  inside.  After  asking  Mr.  Oakley  whether  he  had 
called  his  (Mr.  Keiglitley 's)  name  [Bert],  and  receiving  Mr.  Oakley's  reply  in 
the  negative,  he  returned  immediately  to  his  own  room,  and  Mr.  Mohini 
followed  him  on  his  return.  Mr.  Keightley  on  returning  had  entered  his 
room  and  had  not  quite  passed  the  table  when  Mr.  Moliini,  who  was  bsrdjT 
inside  the  door,  called  out.  IL^  was  about  3  ]>aces  from  the  table.  Mr. 
Keightley  turned  i*ound  and  saw  the  letter  lying  on  the  table,  between  him- 
self and  the  door,  and  at  such  a  disbmce  from  him  that  he  could  reach  the 
letter  by  leaning  over.  Mr.  Mohini  had  not  touched  the  letter,  which  was 
lying  squarely  on  the  table  as  though  neatly  placed  there.  The  letter  was 
beyond  the  reach  of  Mr.  Mohini.  Mr.  Keightley  had  been  looking  for  aoiM 
bject  just  before  lca\\uv»  \uh  yv)o\\\,  ww\.  \\sx."\  ^^^x^  nXo^^tA^I  the  taWfr    ] 
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irhere  the  letter  appeared,  placing  moreover  his  ring  and  eyeglasses  upon 
the  table  ;  so  that  he  is  quite  certain  tliat  the  letter  was  not  on  the  table 
when  he  left  his  room.  He  feels  sure  also  tliat  the  letter  must  have  attracted 
his  attention  had  it  been  on  the  table  when  he  entered  his  room  on  returning. 
Mr.  Keightley  went  back  to  Mr.  Oakley  to  ask  him  to  come  and  see  the 
letter,  which  until  then  he  thinks  had  remained  untouched.  Mr.  Keightley 
thinks  that  Babula  was  in  the  dressing-room  at  the  time.  This  dressing- 
room  opened  into  the  comer  room  where  Mr.  Oakley  was,  but  not  into  Mr. 
Xeightley's  room. 

After  I  had  read  Mr.  Oakley's  account  to  liim,  Mr.  Keightley  thought  he 
could  negative  the  possibility  referred  to  by  Mr.  Oakley,  that  Babula  could 
have  placed  the  letter  on  the  table.  Mr.  Keightley  thinks  the  time  of  his 
absence  was  so  short  that  Babula  could  not  have  escaped  being  seen  by  him, 
somewhere  in  the  room  or  in  the  passage,  while  he  was  returning. 

Account  written  by  Mr.  Keightley,  in  June,  1884. 

(3n  the  following  day,  [May  14th,]  Madame  Blavatsky  and  Mr.  Judge 
being  both  at  Enghien,  where  they  had  gone  the  previous  day,  I  was  sitting 
about  10.30  a.m.,  in  the  salon  chatting  with  Mr.  Oakley  and  Mr.  Mohini. 
We  had  decided  not  to  go  to  Enghien,  and  the  subject  had  been  dropped, 
when  I  felt  a  sudden  impulse  to  go  there.  This  suggestion  of  a  change  of 
plan  was  accepted  after  a  little  hesitation,  Mr.  Mohini  having  the  same 
feeling.  I  therefore  went  to  our  room  to  get  ready,  and  was  engaged  in 
arranging  my  toilette  when  I  thought  I  heard  Mr.  Oakley  calling  me.  Going 
out  into  the  passage,  just  outside  the  door,  I  called  to  know  what  lie  wanted. 
Finding  that  he  had  not  called  me,  I  re-entered  the  room,  Mr.  Moliini 
following  me  from  the  salcn  at  a  yard  or  two's  distance.  I  had  reached  the 
middle  of  the  room  when  I  heard  him  calling  me  from  the  doorway,  and 
turning  round  J  saw  him  standing  on  the  threshold.  I  must  here  state  that 
needing  a  certain  article  which  I  thought  was  on  the  table,  I  had  thoroughly 
aearcfaed  evetything  on  it,  and  had  cleared  a  space  at  the  end  next  the  door 
to  put  my  ring  and  glasses  on. 

On  turning  lound  then,  I  at  once  noticed  a  Cliinese  envelope  lying  as  if 
caref  uUy  placed  there,  on  the  cleared  end  of  the  table  next  the  door.  This 
envelope  I  at  once  recognised  as  being  like  those  used  by  MaliatmaK.  H., 
and  also  recognised  his  writing  in  the  address.  Having  ciUlcd  my  friend  Mr. 
.  Oakley,  Mr.  Mohini  opened  the  envelope,  wliich  contained  a  long  letter  from 
his  Master  K.H.  (of  3  pages),  and  concluded  with  an  order  to  him  to  take 
Mr.  Oakley  and  myself  with  him  to  Enghien  for  a  few  hours,  thus  showing 
an  acquaintance  with  the  question  previously  under  discussion,  and  also  the 
fact,  known  only  to  three  or  four  persons  in  London,  and  about  the  same 
number  in  Paris,  that  my  friend  Mr.  Oakley  was  then  in  Paris  and  actually 
in  the  house.  Mr.  Oakley  was  staying  with  some  friends  about  20  minutes 
walk  distant,  while  he  was  in  Paris. 


THE  STRANGE   VOICE. 

[The  following  passage  from  Mr.  Moliini's  deposition  may  also  be 
worthy  of  note.] 

Mr.  Mohini:  There  is  one  other  circumstance  that  I  think  I  ought  to  state. 
It  seemed  to  ma  a  crucial  test.  1  was  seated  one  night  with  Madame  BbkVQ.t&V.^ 
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in  Iier  room.  I  had  addressed  a  certain  question  to  one  of  the  MahatmM» 
and  Madame  Blavataky  told  me  I  would  have  a  reply,  and  should  hear  the 
Maliatma's  own  voice. 

Mr.  Gcrnev  :  Had  you  asked  liim  before  ? 

Mr.  Mohini  :  Yqs,  by  letter.  I  liad  asked  him  the  question ;  to  which 
Madame  Blavatsky  said  I  should  have  a  reply  in  his  own  voice.  Madame 
Blavatsky  said,  *'  You  shall  hear  his  voice."  I  thought  how  should  I  know 
that  it  was  not  Madame  Blavatsky  ventriloquising.  I  began  to  hear  some 
peculiar  kind  of  voice  speaking  to  me  from  one  comer  of  the  room.  It  was 
like  the  voice  of  somebody  coming  from  a  great  distance  through  a  long 
tube.  It  was  as  distinct  as  if  a  person  were  speaking  in  the  room,  but  it  had 
the  peculiar  characteristic  I  have  indicated.  As  soon  as  I  heard  the  voice  I 
wanted  to  satisfy  myself  that  Madame  Blavatsky  was  not  ventriloquising. 
A  word  was  uttered  and  Madame  Blavatsky  would  repeat  it.  It  bo 
happened  that  before  she  had  finished  speaking  I  heard  another  woid 
uttered  by  the  voice,  so  tliat  at  one  and  the  same  time  there  were  two 
voices  speaking  to  me.  Madame  Blavatsky,  by  whose  side  I  was  seated, 
repeated  the  words  for  no  particular  reason,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  and  I 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Mahatma  had  known  what  my  thoughts 
were. 

[Concerning  this  incident,  I  need  only  remind  the  reader  of  the  hollow  in 
the  wall,  which  was  near  the  comer  of  Madame  Blavatsky's  room.  The 
confederate  may  have  been  Babula,  previously  instructed  in  the  reply,  and 
with  a  mango  leaf  in  his  mouth  to  disguise  his  voice.] 


APPENDIX    VIII. 


EXPERIENCES  OF  MR.  RAATASWAMIER. 

As  considenvblo  imiKirtance  has  been  attached  to  the  experiences  of  Mr. 
Ramaswamior,  it  will  be  best  to  give  the  reader  full  opportunity  of  judging 
for  himself  what  they  come  to.  His  first  sight  of  a  ** Mahatma"  is  described 
as  follows  ('*  Hints  on  Esoteric  Tlieosophy,"  No.  1,  pp.  72-73): — 

[Certificate.] 

"Bombay,  December  28tli,  9  p.m.,  1881. 
"  Tlie  undei-sigiicd,  returning  a  few  moments  since  from  a  carriage  ride 
with  Madame  Blavatsky,  saw,  as  the  carnage  approached  tlie  house,  a  man 
upon  the  balcony  over  the  \yoHt  cfKhere^  leaning  against  the  balustrade,  and 
with  the  moonlight  sliining  full  u|>on  bi"i-  He  was  di'essed  in  white,  and 
wore  a  white  Fehta  on  his  head.  His  beard  was  black,  and  hia  long  black 
hair  hung  to  liis  breast.  Olcott  and  Damodar  at  once  recognised  him  as  the 
*  Illustrious.'*  He  raised  his  hand  and  dropped  a  letter  to  us.  Oloott  jumped 
from  the  caniagc  and  recovered  it.  It  was  written  in  Tibetan  characters, 
and  signed  witli  liis  familiar  ciplier.  It  was  a  message  to  Ramaswamier,  in 
reply  to  a  letter  (in  a  closed  envelojie)  which  he  had  written  to  the  Brother 
a  short  time  before  we  went  out  for  the  ride.     M.  Coulomb,  who  was  reading 

*A  name  by  which  CoVoncV  OVcoVVa  CKohanSaVxiQrwii^satta^t  na, — H.X. 
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inside  the  house,  aiid  a  short  distance  from  the  balcony,  neiUier  saw  nor 
heard  any  one  pass  through  the  apartment,  and  no  one  else  was  in  the 
bungalow,  except  Madame  Coulomb,  who  was  asleep  in  her  bedroom. 

"  Upon  descending  ivora  the  carriage,  our  whole  party  immediately  went 
upstairs,  but  the  Brother  had  disappeared. 

**H.  S.  Olcott. 

**Damodar  K.  Mavalankar." 

*'  Tlie  undersigned  further  certifies  to  Mr. that  from  tlie  time  when 

he  gave  the  note  to  Madame  Blavatsky  until  the  Brother  dropped  the  answer 
from  the  balcony,  she  was  not  out  of  his  sight. 

**S.  Ramahwamieb,  F.T.S.,  B.A. 
**  District  Registrar  of  Assurances,  Tinnevelly. 

**  P.S. — Babula   was  below  in  the  poi'te-cocMre,   waiting  to  open  the 

carriage  door,  at  the  time  when  the  Brother  dropped  Uie  letter  from  above. 

The  coaclunan  also  saw  him  distinctly. 

'*S.  Kamaswamieb. 

'^Damopar  K.  Mavalankar. 

**H.  S.  Olcott." 

Tlie  following  is  Mr.  Ramaswamier's  accoimt  of  what  subsequently 
occurred  to  him  in  the  North,  published  in  The  Theowphist  for  December, 
1882,  pp.  67-69.  It  is  abridged  from  **How  a  *  Chela  'found  his  *Guru.*" 
(Being  extracts  from  a  private  letter  to  Damodar  K.  Mavalankar,  Joint 
Recording  Secretary  of  the  Theosopliical  Society.) 

**  When  we  met  last  at  Bombay  I  told  you  what  had  liappened  to  me  at 
Tinnevelly.  My  health  having  been  disturbed  by  official  work  and  worry,  I 
applied  for  leave  on  medical  certificate  and  it  was  duly  granted.  One  day  in 
September  last,  while  I  was  reading  in  my  room,  I  was  ordered  by  the  audible 

voice  of  my  blessed  Guru,   M Maliarsi,   to  leave  all  and  proceed 

immediately  to  Bombay,  whence  I  had  to  go  in  search  of  Madame 
Blavatsky  wherever  I  could  find  her  and  follow  her  wherever  she 
went.  Without  losing  a  moment,  I  closed  up  all  my  affairs  and  left  the 
station."  Mr.  Ramaswamier  then  describes  how  after  journeying  about,  he 
at  last  found  Madame  Blavatsky  at  Chandemagore,  and  followed  her  to 
Darjeeling.  *' The  first  days  of  her  arrival  Madame  Blavatsky  was  living 
at  the  house  of  a  Bengalee  gentleman,  a  Tlieosophist,  was  refusing  to  se» 
any  one ;  and  preparing,  as  I  thought,  to  go  again  somewhere  on  the  borders 
of  Tibet.  To  all  our  importunities  we  could  get  only  this  answer  from  her  ; 
that  wo  had  no  business  to  stick  to  aiid  follow  her,  that  she  did  not  want  us, 
and  that  she  had  no  right  to  disturb  the  Mahatmas  with  all  sorts  of  questions 
that  concerned  ojily  the  questioners,  for  they  knew  their  own  business  best. 
In  despair  /  determhiedy  come  tohat  might,  to  cross  the  frontier,  which  is  about 
a  dozen  miles  from  here,  and  find  the  Mahatmas,  or — Die."  He  describes, 
how  he  started  on  October  6th,  crossed  the  river  **  which  forms  the  boundary 
between  the  British  and  Sikkhim  territories,"  walked  on  till  dark,  spent 
tlie  night  in  a  wayside  liut,  and  on  the  following  morning  continued  his- 
journey. 

"It  was,  I  tliink,  between  8  and  9  a.in.  awd  1  ntba  W^o\i va% 'Cwsi  t«^ 
to  the  t^wtf  oi  Sikkhim  whence,  I  was  aasuTed  Y>y  t\v<a  ipw^v^  V  \s5k»\.  ^\i.  '<ic^'^ 
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road,  I  could  cross  over  to  Tibet  easily  in  my  pilgrim's  garb,  when  I  aaddenly 
saw  a  srditary  horseman  galloping  towards  me  from  the  opposite  direction. 
From  his  tall  stature  and  the  exix^rt  way  he  managed  the  animal,  I  thoo^t 
he  was  some  military  ofhcer  of  the  Sikkhim  Rajah.     Now,  I  tliought,  am  I 
caught !     He  will  ask  me  for  my  |)ass  and  wliat  business  I  have  on  the  inde- 
pendent torritoiy  of  Sikkhim,  and,  perhaits,  have  me  arrested  and — sent  bade, 
if  not  worse.     But,  as  he  approached  me,  he  reined  the  steed.     I  looked  st 
and  recognised  him  instantly.     .     .     I  waa  in  the  awful  presence  of  him,  of 
the  same  Maliatnia,  my  own  revered  Qurn  whom  I  had  seen  before  in  hit 
astral  body,  on  the  balcony  of  tlie  Theosophical  headquarters  !     It  was  he,  tiM 
'  Himalayan  Brother  '  of  the  ever  memorable  night  of  December  last,  who 
had  so  kindly  dropped  a  letter  in  answer  to  one  I  had  given  in  a  sesled 
envolo|)e  to  Madame  Blavatsky — whom  I  had  never  for  one  moment  during 
the  inter^-al  lost  sight  of — but  an  hour  or  so  before  I    Tlie  veiy  same  instant 
saw  me  prostrated  on  the  ground  at  his  feet.     I  arose  at  his  command  and, 
leisurely    looking    into  his  face,    I    forgot  myself    entirely   in    the   con- 
templation of  the  image  I  knew  so  well,  liaving  seen  his  portrait  (the  one  in 
Colonel  Olcott's  possession)  a  number  of  times.     I  knew  not  wliat  to  say :  joy 
and    reverence  tied  my  tongue.      The   majesty  <if  his  countenance,  which 
seemed  to  me  to  be  the  imiy^i'mnaiion  of  power  and  thought,  held  me  rapt  in 
awe.     I  was  at  last  face  to  face  with  *  the  IMLaliatma  of  the  Himavat '  and  he 
was  no  myth,  no  'creation  of  the  imagination  of  a  mediumj  as  some  sceptia 
suggested.  It  was  no  night  dream  ;  it  is  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock  of  the 
forenoon.     There  is  the  sun  shining  and  silently  witnessing  the  scene  from 
above.     1  sec  Him  before  mc  in  flesh  and  blood ;  and  he  speaks  to  me  in 
accents  of  kindness  and  gentleness.     ^Vhat  more  do  I  want  ?   My  excess  of 
happiness  made  mc  dumb.     Nor  was  it  until  a  few  moments  later  that  I  was 
drawn  to  utter  a  few  w^ords,  encouraged  by  his  gentle  trme  and  speech.  Hit 
complexion  is  not  as  fair  as  tliat  of  Miihatma  Root  Hoomi ;  but  never  liave  1 
seen  a  countenance  so  handsome,  a  stature  so  tall  and  so  majestic.     As  in  hit 
portrait,  he  wears  a  short  black  beard,  and  long  black  hair  Imnging  down  to 
his  breast ;  only  his  dress  was  different.    Instead  of  a  white,  loose  robe  he  wore 
a  yellow  mantle  lined  with  fur,  and  on  his  head,  instead  of  a  pagri^  a  yellow 
Tibetan  felt  cap,  as  I  have  seen  some  Bhootancse  wear  in  this  counby.  When 
the  first  momenta  of  i*apture  and  surprise  were  over,  and  I  calmly  compre- 
hended the  situation,  I  had  a  long  talk  with  him.     He  told  mo  to  go  no 
further,  for  I  would  c<mie  to  grief.     He  said  I  should  wait  i^atiently  if  I 
wanted  to  become  an  accepted  Clida  :   that  many  were    tliose  who  ofiered 
themselves  as  candidates,  but  that  only  a  very  few  were  found  worthy  ;  none 
were  rejected — but  all  of    them  tried,    and    most  found  to  fail  signally, 

esi)ecially and .     Some,  instead  of  being  accepted  and  pledged  this 

year,  were  now  thrown  oflf  for  a   year The  Mahatma, 

I  found,  speaks  very  little  English— or  at  least  it  so  seemed  to  me — and 
spoke  io  nie  in  my  mother  fouffue — Tamil.  He  told  me  tliat  if  the  Chohan  per- 
mitted Madame  Blavatsky  to  go  to  Pari-jong  next  year,  then  I  could  come 
with  her.  .  .  .  The  Beng.Jee  Theosophists  who  followed  the  *  Upasika  * 
(Madame  Blavatsky)  would  see  tliat  she  was  right  in  trying  to  dissuade  them 
fnmi  following  her  now.  I  asked  the  blesse<l  Maluitma  whether  I  could  tell 
what  I  saw  and  heard  to  others.  He  replied  in  the  aflimiative,  and  that, 
moreoror,  I  would  do  well  to  wxitA  \a  >}o\sl  «xA  ^qwscCca  liSX.    «    «    ^ 
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"  I  must  impress  upon  your  mind  tho  whole  situation  and  ask  you  to  keep 
veil  in  view  that  what  I  saio  was  not  the  mere  '  appearance  *  only,  the  astral 
V^dy  of  the  Mahatma,  as  we  saw  him  at  Bombay,  but  the  living  man,  in  his 
mnk  phymcal  body.  He  was  pleased  to  say  when  I  offered  my  farewell  namas- 
karams  (prostration)  that  he  approached  the  British  Territoiy  to  see  the 
Upanka.  .  .  .  Before  he  left  me,  two  more  men  came  on  horseback,  his 
attendants,  I  suppose,  probably  Ch^lwt,  for  they  were  dressed  like  lama- 
nlcngtj  and  both,  like  himself,  with  long  hair  streaming  down  their  backs. 
Tl&ey  followed  the  Mahatma,  as  ho  left,  at  a  gentle  trot.  For  over  an  hour  I 
ftood  gazing  at  the  place  that  he  had  just  quitted,  and  then  I  slowly  retraced 
ny  steps.  Now  it  was  tliat  I  found  for  the  first  time  that  my  long  boots  had 
pinched  me  in  my  leg  in  several  places,  that  I  had  eaten  nothing  since  the 
day  before,  and  that  I  was  too  weak  to  walk  further.  My  whole  body  was 
aching  in  every  limb.  At  a  little  distance  I  saw  petty  traders  with  country 
ponies,  taking  burden.  I  hired  one  of  these  animals.  In  the  afternoon  I 
came  to  the  Rungit  River  and  crossed  it.  A  bath  in  its  cool  waters  renovated 
me.  I  purchased  sonic  fruits  in  tlie  only  bazaar  there  and  ate  them  heartily. 
I  took  another  horse  immediately  and  reached  Darjeeling  late  in  the  evening. 
lootdd  neither  eat,  nor  sit,  nor  stand.  Every  part  of  my  body  was  aching. 
Ky  absence  had  seemingly  alarmed  Madame  Blavatsky.  She  scolded  mo  for 
my  rash  and  mad  attempt  to  try  to  go  to  Tibet  after  this  fashion.  When  I 
entered  the  house  I  found  with  Madame  Blavatsky,  Babu  Parbati  Chum  Roy, 
Deputy  CoDector  of  Settlements  and  Superintendent  of  Dearah  Survey,  and 
hia  Assistant,  Babu  Kanty  Bhushan  Sen,  both  members  of  our  Society.  At 
their  prayer  and  Madame  Blavatsky's  command,  I  recounted  all  that  had 
happened  to  me,  reserving,  of  course,  my  private  conversation  with  tlie 
Mahatma.  .  .  .  They  were  all,  to  say  the  least,  astounded  !  .  .  After 
aQy  she  will  not  go  this  year  to  Tibet  ;  for  which  I  am  sure  she  does  not  care, 
since  she  saw  our  Masters,  thus  effecting  her  only  object.  But  we» 
unfortunate  people  !  We  lose  our  only  chance  of  going  and  offering  our 
worship  to  the  '  Himalayan  Brothers'  who — I  knoio—will  not  soon  cross  over 
to  British  territory,  if  ever  again. 

"  I  write  to  you  this  letter,  my  dearest  Brother,  in  order  to  show  how 
right  we  were  in  protesting  against  ^  H.X.'s'  letter  in  The  Theosophist  The 
ways  of  the  Maluitmas  may  appear,  to  our  limited  vision,  strange  and  unjust^ 
even  cruel — as  in  the  case  of  our  Brothers  here,  the  Bengalee  Babus,  some  of 
whom  are  now  laid  up  witli  cold  and  fever  and  perliaps  murmuring  against 
the  Brothers,  forgetting  tliat  they  never  asked  or  personally  permitted  them  to 
come,  but  tliat  they  had  themselves  acted  very  rashly.     .     .     . 

"  And  now  that  I  have  seen  the  Mahatma  in  the  flesh,  and  heard  liis  livinc; 
voice,  let  no  one  dare  to  say  to  me  that  tlie  Brotliers  do  not  exist.  Come  now 
whatever  will,  death  has  no  fear  for  me,  nor  the  vengeance  of  enemies  ; 
for  what  I  know,  I  Know  ! 

"  You  will  please  show  tliis  to  Colonel  Olcott,  who  first  opened  my 
^es  to  the  Onana  Marga,  and  who  will  be  happy  to  hear  of  the  success 
(more  than  I  deserve)  that  has  attended  me.  I  shall  give  him  details  in 
penon. 

**  S.  Ramaswamier,  F.T.S. 
''Darjeeling,  October 7th,  1882.'* 
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In  refereace  to  the  aYx>ye  incident  on  p.  7G  of  the  same  number  of  IV 
Theoaophi^y  Mr.  Raiiiaswamier  says  that  he  recognised  the  Mahatma  '*  on 
account  of  liis  great  resemblance  to  a  portrait  in  Colonel  01oott*8  posaeukm, 
which  I  liavo  rcjjeatedly  seen." 

Now  in  Mr.  Kamaswamier's  first  experience,  tliat  of  the  figure  on  the 
balcony,  *'  tlio  whole  force  of  the  evidence,"  as  we  remarked  in  our  Fint 
Keport,  ^*  depends  on  what  value  can  be  attached  to  a  recognition  by  moon* 
light  of  a  jierson  on  a  balcony  above  you.  Apart  from  this  recognitioi^ 
personation  through  the  agency  of  Uie  Coulombs  would  appear  to  be 
peculiarly  easy  in  this  case."  Mr.  Rauuiswamier*s  account  of  it,  in  reply  U> 
my  questions,  is  as  follows  : — 

'*  I  had  been  a  member  of  the  Society  about  two  montlis,  when  I  went  to 
the  headquarters  at  Bombay.  After  being  there  2  or  3  days,  Madame  came 
in  to  me  one  morning  and  said  I  was  Uiinking  of  something  special,  and 
that  she  had  Master's  orders  to  tell  me  to  put  it  in  writing  and  give  it  to  her, 
I  wrote  a  letter  during  the  day.  Madame  asked  me  to  accompany  her  for  a 
drive — somewhere  between  6  and  7  p.m.  As  we  went  downstairs  to  get 
into  the  carriage,  I  gave  her  the  letter.  She  put  it  into  her  pocket,  and  we 
immediately  got  into  the  carriage.  We  got  out  at  the  telegraph-office,  in 
order  tliat  a  telegram  might  be  sent  to  congratulate  some  friends  who  were 
being  married.  Either  the  Colonel  or  Damodar  went  alone  to  the-telegn|>h- 
office,  but  not  out  of  my  sight. 

**  Madame  then  said  she  felt  the  presence  of  the  Masters  at  headquarters, 
and  wanted  to  go  back  directly.  We  usually  walked  up  the  road  towards 
the  house,  but  on  this  occasion  Madame  would  not  allow  us  to  leave  the 
carriage.  As  the  carriage  neared  the  portico,  I  saw  the  figure  of  a  man 
leaning  on  the  railing  of  the  balcony  with  a  letter  between  finger  and 
thumb.  We  all  remained  motionless  for  a  short  time,  the  figure  on  tlic 
balcony  also.  The  letter  was  then  thrown  down  by  tlie  figure.  It  fell 
near  tlie  carriage,  on  tlic  ground.  Colonel  Olcott  got  out  and  took  it  up, 
and  we  all  then  nin  up  to  the  balcony.  But  no  one  was  there.  The  ni^t 
was  bright  inoonliglit.  The  figure  was  tall,  about  6ft.,  well-built,  and  the 
face  vciy  handsome.  Tlie  eyes  were  very  cabn  and  motionless,  giving  sn 
aspect  of  serenity.  The  hair  was  dark  and  long,  the  beard  waa  short.  He 
had  a  fehta  on  his  head,  and  did  not  speak.  I  had  never  seen  the 
figure  before.  After^'ards  I  recognised  the  resemblance  between  this  figure 
and  tlie  portrait  in  possession  of  the  Colonel,  which  I  had  not  previously 
seen. 

*^  The  letter  was  addressed  to  me,  and  contained  words  to  the  ofiect  that 
every  man  must  have  his  own  deserts,  and  tluit  if  I  deserved  well  of  the 
Mahatmas  they  would  assist  me  ;  also  that  my  desire  to  become  a  pupil  had 
not  been  long  in  existence,  and  that  I  should  wait  to  see  whetlier  it  wa«  a 
mere  passing  thought  or  not.  (In  my  letter  I  had  expressed  a  desire, 
among  other  things,  to  become  a  pupil.)  This  was  the  whole  substance  of 
the  letter,  in  my  own  words.     Time — between  7  and  8  p.m." 

During  my  examination  of  Madame  Blavatsky,  concerning  some  of  the 
letters  in  Madame  Coulomb's  pampldct.  Colonel  Olcott  gave  an  account  of 
the  letter  which   Mr.    Ramaswamier    had    ^iven  to   Madame    Blavatskj. 
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According  to  his  account,  Mr.  Ramaswamier  gave  the  letter  to  Madame 
Blavataky  in  her  own  rooms,  shortly  before  dinner.  The  letter  was 
|ilaced  by  her  on  the  table,  and  in  a  few  minutes,  on  looking  for  it,  it  could 
not  be  found.  Madame  Blavatsky  confirmed  this  account ;  Mr.  Damodar 
also  assented  to  it.  Madame  Blavatsky  was  alone  with  Mr.  Ramaswamier  at 
the  time,  but  Colonel  Olcott  and  Mr.  Damodar  professed  to  have  heard  the 
details  shortly  after. 

I  asked  Madame  Coulomb  if  she  knew  anything  of  this  letter.  She  said 
that  Madame  Blavatsky  retired  to  the  bath-room,  where  slie  (Madame 
Coulomb)  was ;  that  Madame  Blavatsky  was  in  a  great  hurry,  saying 
**  Quick  !  Quick  ! "  and  wrote  the  reply  in  a  few  seconds,  which  she  gave  to 
Madame  Coulomb,  to  be  dropped  by  M.  Coulomb  disguised  as  a  Mahatma. 
There  was  ample  time  for  M.  Coulomb  to  have  doffed  his  disguise, 
and  to  be  found  reading  '^a  short  distance  from  the  balcony," 
and  I  may  remark  that  an  expression  used  by  Mr.  Ramaswamier 
seems  to  me  especially  applicable  to  the  eyes  of  a  dummy  head,  like  tliat 
exhibited  to  me  by  M.  Coulomb.  ^'  The  eyes  were  very  calm  and  motion- 
less, giving  an  aspect  of  serenity."  The  '*  Mahatma  "  commimication  is 
described  as  '*  written  in  Thibetan  characters,"  and  Mr.  Hume  has  informed 
me  that  he  ascertained  that  Madame  Blavatsky  had  some  knowledge  of 
Thibetan,  though  how  far  her  knowledge  extends  he  was  unable  to  say,  not 
being  himself  a  Thibetan  scholar. 

I  have  had  many  conversations  with  Mr.  Ramaswamier,  and  I  questioned 
him  closely  concerning  tlie  *' Mahatma"  he  saw  on  the  borders  of  Thibet. 
A  loose  robe  covered  most  of  the  Mahatma's  body.  The  feet  and  legs  were 
not  bare.  The  feet  were  enveloped  in  a  sort  of  leather  used  in  that  district. 
The  Biahatma  talked  to  him  for  about  half-an-hour,  spoke  to  him  of  Chelas 
who  had  failed,  of  the  duties  of  a  Chela, — told  him  he  should  work  for  the 
Theosophical  Society,  and  gave  him  certain  communications  by  which  per- 
sons in  high  standing  in  the  Society  could  be  assured  he  had  seen  the  Master 
himself.  Among  these  persons  was  Colonel  Olcott,  and  I  understood  that  the 
knowledge  communicated  implied  something  equivalent  to  a  password. 

Mr.  Ramaswamier  could  not  describe  the  Chelas,  who  passed  quickly  on 
horseback. 

I  see  no  improbability  in  supposing  that  the  Maliatma  was  personated  by 
one  of  Madame  Blavatsky 's  confederates,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  Mr. 
fiabajee  and  Mr.  Casava  Pillai  may  have  been  concerned  in  the  scheme,  as 
Madame  Coulomb  implies  in  her  pamphlet.  They  are  both  familiar  with 
districts  where  Tamil  is  commonly  spoken.  Mr.  Babajee  had  not  been 
aocDsed  of  actually  playing  the  Mahatma  on  that  occasion,  but  he  was 
nevertheless  particularly  anxious  to  prove  to  me  how  absurd  it  was  that  he, 
the  little  Mr.  Babajee,  could  be  mistaken  for  a  majestic  Mahatma.  Mr. 
Gasava  Pillai,  who  had  been  on  a  contemporaneous  visit  to  the  North,  I 
have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  cross-examining  ;  but  I  obtained  incidentally 
some  curious  information  from  Mr.  Muruganunthum  Pillai,  who  was  present 
when  Madame  Blavatsky  was  conversing  witli  his  brother-in-law,  Mr. 
Casava,  after  the  latter's  return  from  the  North  and  when  he  was  on  a  visit 
to  Madras.  Madame  Blavatsky  had  '* chaffed"  Mr.  Casava  PvU«.v  q\\  VW^ 
lots  of  his  beard.     Upon  inquiry  I  learnt  tbat  Mr.  C«aAN;!w  "^VX^Cx  \\i8Xs^>a»^ 
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wore  no  beard ;  ho  seems,  therefore,  to  have  temporarily  acquired  a  besid 
in  the  course  of  his  journey  north !  Mr.  Damodar,  who  was  present  when  I 
was  questioning  Mr.  Muruganunthum  PiUai,  was  evidently  disooneerted 
when  this  piece  of  suggestive  conversation  was  innocently  reproduced  fay  the 
witness.  It  appeared  to  us  in  our  First  Report  that  "  hallucination"  would 
be  an  easier  hypothesis  to  apply  to  Mr.  Ramaswamier's  experieooe 
than  **  personation"  ;  but  my  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Ramaswamiery  taken 
with  the  evidence  for  the  reverence  displayed  by  the  natives  towards  the 
'*  Mahatmas,"  which  would  interfere  with  any  careful  scrutiny,  has 
convinced  me  that  he  might  easily  have  been  deceived  by  a  confederate  of 
Madame  Blavatsky's  in  disguise. 


APPENDIX  IX. 


EVIDENCE  OF  MR,  MARTANDRAO  B,   NAGNATH,  dCt?. 
From  "  Hints  on  Esoteric  Theosophy,"  No.  1,  p.  103. 

*'  On  another  night  a  Brother  came  in  his  own  physical  body,  walluug 
through  the  lower  garden  (attached  to  Colonel  Olcott's  bungalow)  and  stood 
quiet.  Madame  Blavatsky  then  went  down  the  wooden  staircase  leading 
into  the  garden.  He  shook  hands  with  her  and  gave  her  a  packet.  After 
a  short  time  the  Brother  disappeared  oil  the  spot,  and  Madame  coming  up  the 
stairs  opened  the  packet  and  found  in  it  a  letter  from  Allahabad.  We  saw 
the  envelope  was  quite  blank,  i.e.,  unaddressed,  but  it  bore  a  triangolar 
stamp  of  Allaliabad  Post  Office  of  December  the  3rd,  1881,  and  also  acircukr 
postal  stamp  of  the  Bombay  Post  Office  of  th^  same  date^  rtr.,  3rd  DiBcember. 
The  two  cities  are  860  miles  apart. 

*^  I  have  seen  letters,  or  rather  envelopes  containing  letters,  coming  or 
falling  from  the  air  in  different  places,  without  anybody's  contact,  in  pre- 
sence of  both  Thoosophists  and  strangers.  Their  contents  related  to  subjects 
that  liad  been  the  topics  of  our  conversation  at  the  moment. 

**  Now  I  aver  in  good  faith  I  saw  the  Brothers  of  the  first  section  and 
phenomena,  in  such  places  and  times,  and  under  such  circumstances,  that 
there  could  be  no  possibility  of  anybody  playing  a  trick. 

"Maetandrao  Babaji  Naonath. 

"Bombay,  14th  February,  1882." 

In  our  First  Report  we  said,  with  regard  to  tliis  statement,  that  we 
thought  it  must  "be  regarded  as  of  small  value,  because  postmarks  can  be 
imitated,  and  it  seems  improbable  that  an  unaddressed  letter  would  have 
been  stamped  at  the  post-office  and  not  subsequently  missed.  It  is,  of 
course,  curious  that  a  Brother  should  seem  to  '  disappear  on  tlie  spot,'  but 
Mr.  Martandrao  does  not  seem  to  liave  been  very  near.  It  seems  curious  in 
another  way,  that  the  'brother*  should  tliink  it  worth  while  to  have  the 
letter  scamped  at  the  post-office,  when  he  was  going  to  deliver  it  himself." 
Its  value  has  certainly  not  been  increased  by  Mr.  Martandrao's  later  account 
in  reply  to  my  inquiries.     He  said  : — 

"  One  day  we  were  sitting  in  the  small  verandah  at  Bombay.  There  were 
present  Madame,  Bhavani  Sbankax^  Mullwacmau  Nathwarman,  and  myself. 
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We  were  talking  on  various  subjects  with  Madame.  Madame's  attention  on 
a  sudden  was  abstracted.  She  stood  up  and  began  to  stare  far  towards  the 
■ea.  After  looking  for  a  while,  she  sat  down  and  went  on  talking.  This 
bi^pened  twice  or  thrice.  There  was  no  moonlight ;  a  clear  starlight  night. 
TaUung  ¥ras  going  on.  On  a  sudden,  at  about  10  or  11  at  night,  a  white 
dad  figure  was  coming  through  the  garden  from  the  brow  of  the  hill  [down 
which,  Colonel  Olcott  interposed,  there  was  no  -  path  leading  to  the 
common  road  at  the  foot]. 

**  The  figure  wore  a  fehta,  seemed  rather  tall,  and  had  a  beard.  I  could 
see  the  man  cleai'ly,  and  could  distmguish  his  features,  but  did  not  know 
him.  He  came  fast  walking  towards  us.  When  he  came  within  6  or  7 
yards  of  us,  Madame  went  down  the  wooden  staircase,  and  met  the  figure 
and  appeared  to  shako  hands  with  him.  I  saw  a  packet  delivered  by  the 
figure  to  Madame.  After  some  minutes'  talk  with  the  figure  Madame 
remounted  the  staircase  with  the  packet  in  her  hand,  and  told  us  to  go  into 
the  bungalow  and  shut  the  door.  We  went  inside,  closed  the  door,  and  sat 
on  a  oouch  close  to  the  right  of  the  door.  We  heard  Madame  talking  outside, 
but  we  did  not  know  the  language.  It  was  not  French  or  English.  After 
some  minutes  Madame  came  in  and  showed  us  the  packet.  The  packet  was 
intact,  and  had  three  postal  marks,  Calcutta,  Allahabad,  and  Bombay. 
[Interrupted  by  Colonel  Olcott,  who  persuaded  him  there  were  only  two 
postmarks.]  One  stamp  was  triangular, —Allahabad.  These  postmarks  were 
of  the  same  date.  The  letter  was  without  any  address.  lb  was  opened  in  our 
presence.  Madame  read  the  letter.  I  believe  it  was  from  Mr.  Sinnett.  It 
came  from  Allahabad.'* 

Colonel  Olcott,  who  was  present  at  this  interview  witli  Mr.  Martandrao, 
said  there  was  no  path  leading  from  the  brow  of  the  hill  to  the  common  road 
at  the  foot.  I  found,  however,  that  there  were  two  such  paths,  which  appeared 
to  be  very  old,  and  which  I  definitely  ascertained  were  in  existence  when 
Crow's  Nest  Bungalow  formed  the  headquarters  of  the  Society.  Moreover 
I  found  upon  trial  that  the  hill  could  be  ascended  where  no  path  had 
been  made. 

In  Mr.  Martandrao's  oral  account  there  appears  to  be  some  confusion 
between  the  incident  quoted  above  from  *' Hints  on  Esoteric  Theosophy," 
and  a  different  incident,  of  which  the  account  previously  given  by  Mr, 
Martandrao  in  the  same  pamphlet,  p.  104,  is  as  follows  : — 

**In  the  month  of  April,  18dl,  on  one  dark  night,  while  talking  in 
company  with  other  Theosophists  with  Madame  Blavatsky  about  10  p.m.  in 
the  open  verandah  of  the  upper  bungalow,  a  man,  6  feet  in  height,  clad  in 
a  white  robe,  with  a  white  roomal  or  phetta  on  the  head,  made  his  appearance 
on  a  sudd^i,  walking  towards  us  through  the  garden  adjacent  to  tlie  bungalow 
from  a  point — ^a  precipice — where  there  is  no  path  for  any  one  to  tread. 
Madame  then  rose  up  and  told  us  to  go  inside  the  bungalow.  So  we  went 
in,  but  we  heard  Madame  and  he  talking  for  a  minute  with  each  other  in  an 
Eastern  language  unknown  to  us.  Immediately  after,  we  again  went  out 
into  the  verandah,  as  we  were  called,  but  the  Brother  had  disappeared." 

The  same  absiuxl  statement  that  there  was  no  path  occurs  m  this  account 
also.     Mr.  Martandrao  (Clerk  in  Examiner' a  Oi&ce  ol  '?>a\^<E:>  K<s^<^x)S!i^&^ 
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Bombay,)  is,  I  believe,  a  very  honest  witness,  though  not  gifted  with  a  gmk 
amount  of  shrewdness,  and  not  able  to  describe  his  experiences  with  tny 
fluency  in  English.  It  was  quite  impossible  for  him  to  have  written  thft 
account  of  his  experiences,  as  it  stands  above  his  name  in  ''  Hints  on  Esoteric 
Theosophy."  Colonel  Olcott  in  my  presence  has  corrected — as  to  absurd  or 
faulty  expressions — the  written  accounts  of  witnesses  ;  and  he  may  hsTe 
erroneously  **  corrected  "  Mr.  Martandrao's  account  in  the  above  particular 
concerning  the  path,  just  as  he  made  the  addendum  when  Bir.  Martandno 
was  giving  the  oral  account  to  myself.  The  reader  will  see  that  either 
account  is  perfectly  valueless  for  proving  that  the  figure  was  other  than  sn 
ordinary  man, — unless  the  brow  of  the  hill,  accessible  without  difficulty  on  the 
farther  side  beyond  the  observation  of  the  witnesses,  were  first  trantformed 
into  the  summit  of  a  pathless  precipice.  I  may  here  say  that  the  groundi 
which  form  the  environment  of  Crow's  Nest  Bungalow,  with  their  msny 
paths  and  easy  hiding-places,  formed  an  admirable  stage  for  the  diqilay 
of  * 'astral  figures,"  which  appear  to  have  been  seen  much  more  frequently  at 
Crow's  Nest  Bungalow  tlian  elsewhere.  The  next  account  is  interesting  in 
the  way  of  suggesting  exactly  how  the  *'  astral  figures"  were  pre-arranged 
in  that  particular  case  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  witnesses  to  testify  to 
the  existence  of  the  ''  Brothers." 

Mr.  Martandrao'.s  Account  published  in  '*  Hints  on  Esoteric  Theosophy,^ 

p.  106. 

**  Similarly,  in  a  strong  moonlight  on  another  night,  I,  in  company  with 
three  Brother  Theosophists,  was  conversing  with  Madame  Blavatsky. 
|iladame  Coulomb  was  also  present.  About  8  or  10  yards  distant  from 
the  open  verandah  in  which  we  were  sitting,  we  saw  a  Brother  known  to  us 
as  Koot  Hoomi  Lai  Sing.  He  was  wearing  a  white  loose  gown  or  robe,  with 
long  wavy  liair  and  a  beard  ;  and  was  gradually  forming,  tis  it  were,  in  front 
of  a  shrub  or  a  number  of  shrubs  some  20  or  30  yards  away  from  us, 
until  he  stood  to  a  full  height.  Madame  Coulomb  was  asked  in  our  presence 
by  Madame  Blavatsky  :  *  Is  this  good  Brother  a  devil  ? '  as  she  used  to  Uunk 
and  say  so  when  seeing  the  Brothers,  and  was  afraid.  She  then  answered : 
'  No ;  this  one  is  a  man.'  He  then  showed  his  full  figure  for  about  2 
or  3  minutes,  then  gradually  disappeared,  melting  away  into  the  shrub. 
On  the  same  night  again,  at  about  11  p.m.,  we,  about  7  or  8  in 
number,  were  hearing  a  letter  read  to  us,  addressed  to  the  London  Spirity^aliti 
about  our  having  seen  Brothers,  whicli  one  of  our  number  had  drafted,  and 
which  wc  were  ready  to  sign.  At  this  instant  Mr.  and  Madame  Coulomb 
called  out  and  said :  *  Here  is  again  our  Brother.'  This  Brother  (Koot 
Hoomi  Lai  Sing  again)  was  sometimes  standing  and  walking  in  the  garden 
here  and  there,  at  other  times  floating  in  the  air.  He  soon  passed  into  and 
was  heard  in  Madame  Blavatsky's  room  talking  with  her.  On  this  account, 
after  wo  had  signed  the  letter  to  the  London  Spiritualist^  we  added  a  postscript 
that  we  had  just  seen  him  again  while  signing  the  letter.  Koot  Hoomi  was 
in  his  Mayavi  rupa  on  that  evening." 

Mr,  Martandrao's  account  in  reply  to  my  inqairiei: — **At  about  7  or  8 
p.m.,  in  Bombay  headquarters— it  was  either  in  1881  or  1882 — we  were 
sitting  in  tlie  verandah  upstairs,  Bhavani  Shankar,  Padsliah  (elder  brother 
of  Padshah  in  England),  M.adame,  "Nl\A^«cm?wxL^«bNi>a.v;«rBaw^  «aDL^\^«s&»iix« 
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We  were  talking  togetlier  when  Madame  suddenly  became  abstracted.  She 
got  up  and  went  to  the  railing,  and  stood  looking  towards  the  sea.  Wo 
thought  something  would  happen.  Madame  told  us  to  go  on  talking  ;  then  she 
sat  down.  Again  we  were  talking.  Again  she  stood  up  ;  and  at  once  we  also 
stood  up,  and  saw  a  ligure  in  the  garden  among  the  shrubs,  about  30  yards  oflf, 
on  the  brow  of  the  hill.  It  was  moonlight,  and  the  moonlight  shone  upon  the 
figure.  I  saw  first  half  a  figure,  and  then  a  full  figure  approaching  a  few 
stepa,  then  standing.  Then  the  figure  seemed  gradually  to  melt  away« 
While  this  figure  was  standing,  Madame  sent  for  Madame  Coulomb  from 
downstairs,  as  she  was  always  saying  the  place  was  haunted  by  devils. 
Madame  Coulomb  came,  and  was  told  to  look  at  the  figure,  and  Madame 
Blavatsky  aeked  in  a  challenging  tone,  '  Is  that  the  devil,  or  a  man  ?  * 
She  said  quietly,  '  This  is  a  man,  not  a  devil.'  The  figure  was  veiy  tall, 
5^  or  6  feet.  The  figtire  had  on  a  loose  white  gown,  and  wore  a  beard.  I 
do  not  now  recollect  whether  the  figure  liad  a  turban,  or  not.  I  did  not 
recognise  the  person  as  one  whom  I  had  known  before.  The  figure  remained 
7  or  8  minutes. 

*'We  went  on  again  talking,  and  at  9  or  9.30  we  went  iutxj  another 
verandah,  and  Damodar  and  Padsliah  drafted  a  reply  to  be  sent  to  the  news- 
paper  Light.  After  about  10  or  12  lines  of  the  draft  were  written,  3  or  4 
persons  signed.  The  rest  were  to  sign,  and  as  we  were  called  to  sign  we 
were  told  to  read  the  draft.  While  reading,  our  attention  was  drawn  by 
M.  Coulomb,  who  had  come  up,  to  a  figure  standing  in  the  garden.  At  that 
time  the  moon  had  gone.  We  went  from  the  table  to  the  Venetian 
windows  facing  towards  the  sea,  and  I  saw  a  figure  in  the  garden,  while 
M.  Coulomb  and  others  were  standing  near  me.  The  figure  in  the  garden 
was  tall,  about  6  feet,  standing  erect  and  majestically,  with  a  gown  on, 
wearing  a  beard,  but  was  not  so  robust  as  the  previous  figure,  and  with  a 
fehta  on  his  head.  Towards  that  figure  I  folded  my  hands  in  reverence, 
thinking  it  to  be  a  Mahatma.  The  figure  stood  for  4  or  5  minutes,  at 
about  12  yards  distance,  and  I  then  began  to  talk  with  those  near  me,  and 
suddenly  heard  Madame's  servant,  Babula,  shouting  from  the  bungalow. 
Madame  went  in  haste  to  the  porch,  and  thence  to  her  own  room.  I  then 
heard  Madame  talking  with  somebody.  Wlien  I  heard  Babula  shout,  1 
looked  up  again  for  the  figure,  and  it  was  no  longer  there.  Padshah  and 
Damodar  suggested  tliat  as  we  saw  the  figure  while  we  were  about  to  sign 
the  protest  we  should  add  a  postscript  to  that  efiect.  We  accordingly 
did  so." 

With  these  accounts  may  be  compared  the  following : — 

Account  by  Mr.  Bhavani  Rao  (Shankar)  printed  in  a  compilation  by  Dr. 

Hartmann  in  1885. 
"  In  a  bright  moonlight,  on  tlie  night  of  the  13th  July,  1881,  we  were 
engaged  in  a  talk  with  Madame  Blavatsky  as  usual  in  the  same  verandah. 
M.  Coulomb  and  Madame  Coulomb  were  present  on  the  spot,  as  also 
all  the  persons  of  the  house,  and  Madame  Blavatsky's  sen^ant.  While  we 
were  conversing  with  Madame  Blavatsky,  the  Mahatma,  known  as  Mr. 
Sinnett's  correspondent  and  the  Author  of  tlie  letters  published  uv  *  T\\^ 
Occult  World,*  made  hia    appearance  in    hia   Minja^cV  t^pa    wc  ^\i<3v^^^i 
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for  a  few  minutes.  He  was  clad  in  the  white  dress  of  a  '  Punjabee'  and 
wore  a  white  turban.  All  of  those  who  were  present  at  that  time  saw  kis 
handsome  features  clearly  and  distinctly,  as  it  was  a  bri^t  moonlight  luiJOL 
On  the  same  night,  a  letter  was  drafted  to  the  London  Spirihtalid  about 
our  having  seen  the  Maliatnias.  As  we  were  reading  the  letter  in  qaestion, 
the  same  Mahatma  showed  himself  again.  The  second  time  when  he  nude 
his  appearance,  he  was  very  near  us,  say  at  the  distance  of  a  yard  or  two. 
At  that  time,  M.  and  Madame  Coulomb  said,  *Here  is  ouir  Brother,' 
meaning  the  Mahatma.  He  then  came  into  Madame  61avatBky*s  room  and 
was  heard  talking  witli  her  and  then  disappeared.  M.  Coulomb  aud 
Madame  Coulomb  signed  the  letter  drafted  to  the  London  Spiriiiwdut 
testifying  to  the  fact  of  their  having  seen  the  '  Mahatma.'  Since  Bfadame 
Coulomb  now  says  that  the  Mohatmas  are  but  'crafty  arrangementi  of 
muslin  and  bladders,'  and  her  husband  represented  the  Mahatmas,  how  ate 
we  to  reconcile  this  statement  witli  the  fact  that  in  the  London  Sjnriinalid 
of  the  19th  August,  1881,  appeared  a  letter  signed  by  five  witnesses,  in- 
cluding myself,  testifying  to  the  fact  of  their  having  seen  a  Mahatma,  while 
they  were  writing  that  letter ;  and  that  this  document  is  signed  by  both  the 
Coulombs  ?  There  is,  therefore,  no  doubt  that  they  were  with  the  company 
who  signed  the  paper.  Who  was  it  then  that  appeared  on  that  occasion  as 
a  Mahatma  ?  Surely  neither  M.  and  Madame  Coulomb  with  their 
'muslin  and  bladders,'  nor  Madame  Blavatsky's  servant,  who  was  slat) 
present,  but  the  '  double '  of  a  person  living  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Himalayas.  The  figure  in  coming  up  to  Madame  Blavatsky's  room  was  seen 
by  us  *  to  float  tlirough  the  air,'  and  we  also  distinctly  heard  it  talking  to 
her,  while  all  of  us,  indudimj  her  servant  aiul  Vie  C-oul^t^mbs,  were  at  the 
time,  together,  in  each  other's  presence." 

Now  with  regard  to  the  statement  of  Mr.  Blukvani,  who  apparently  cams 
his  living  as  an  official  of  the  Theosophical  Society,  being  Inspector  of  the 
N.  W.  Theosophical  branches,  I  may  reuiark  that  the  figure  in  question, 
altliough  neither  M.  nor  Madame  Coulomb,  nor  Madame  Blavatsky's 
servant,  may  still  have  been  a  confederate  in  disguise.  It  does,  indeed, 
appear  somewhat  odd  that  ^*all  the  persons  of  the  house,  and  Madame 
Blavatsky's  servant"  should  be  ** present  on  the  spot"  with  those  Theoso- 
pliists  who  were  *' engaged  in  a  talk  with  Madame  Blavatsky,"  and  it  ia 
rather  unfortunate  that  this  fact  or  fancy  was  not  exhibited  more  clearly 
eitlier  in  the  document  forwarded  to  llie  Spiritualist  or  in  the  account  given 
soon  afterwards  (February,  1882)  by  Mr.  Martandroo.  A  reference  to  The 
Spiritualist  of  August  19th,  1881,  will  show  that  the  Coulombs  signed  onlf 
the  postscript,  which  runs  as  follows  :  "As  wo  were  reading  the  foregoing 
over,  a  Brother  was  with  us.  M.  and  Madame  Coulomb,  the  latter 
Assistant  Cori'csponding  Secretaiy  of  the  Central  Theosophical  Society,  have 
seen  him  and  will  testify  to  the  same."  Then  comes  tlie  statement: 
•*  Tlie  above  postscript  is  correct,"  which  is  signed  by  tlio  Coulombs. 
ObWously,  this  postscrii)t  proves  only  that  the  Coulombs  were  with  the 
other  witnesses  when  the  alleged  apparition  was  seen  the  secoiul  time.  But 
this  has  never  been  denied  })y  the  Coulombs.  M.  Coulomb  asserts  that  he 
appeared  first  disguised  as  a  Maliatma,  that  tlien  a  letter  was  drafted  to 
bo  sent  to  The  SpirituaUsi^  and  t\\ixX.  TdVQr<«;;^\^'&  &^\3\!^  ^VV^^'c^  disguised 
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a  Mahatma,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  both  the  Coulombs  to  be  pre- 
vent with  the  other  witnesses,  and  to  add  their  testimony.  These  assertions 
are  entirely  in  harmony,  not  only  with  the  document  printed  in  The  Spirt- 
Uudistf  but  also  with  the  detailed  accounts  of  the  two  alleged  ^*  astral" 
appearances  given  by  Mr.  Martandrao,  in  whose  earlier  account  it  is 
plainly  enough  implied  that  M.  Coulomb  was  not  present  with  the  other 
witnesses  when  the  first  figure  was  seen,  and  tliat  Babula  might  have  been 
absent  from  tlie  company  the  whole  evening.  His  later  account  confirms 
his  earlier  one  in  these  particulars,  and  appears  to  me  to  be  further  cur* 
roborative  of  M.  Coulomb's  assertions.  I  think  it,  therefore,  highly  probable 
that  the  appearances  were  produced  in  the  way  .described  by  M.  Coulomb, 
and  I  cannot  myself  resist  the  impression  tliat  the  important  and  palpable 
discrepancies  between  the  accounts  given  by  Mr.  Bhavani  and  Mr.  Mar- 
tandrao are  due  to  deliberate  falsification  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Bhavani. 
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ALLEGED    ASTRAL    APPARITION    WITNESSED    BY   MR.    AND    AIRS. 

ROSS  SCOTT.     REMARKABLE  PORTRAITS. 

**  Hints  on  Esoteric  Theosophy,"  No.   1,   pp.   75,  76. 

^*  The  undersigned  severally  certify  that,  in  each  other's  presence,  they 
recently  saw  at  the  headquarters  of  the  Theosophical  Society  "  (at  Bombay) 
^'  a  Brother  of  the  First  Section,  known  to  them  under  a  name  which  they 
are  not  at  liberty  to  communicate  to  the  public.  The  circumstances  were  of 
a  nature  to  exclude  all  idea  of  trickery  or  collusion,  and  were  as  foll(>ws  : — 

*' We  were  sitting  together  in  the  moonlight  about  0  o'clock  upon  the 
balcony  which  i)rojects  from  the  front  of  the  bungalow.  Mr.  Scott  was 
sitting  facing  the  house,  so  as  to  look  through  the  intervening  verandah  and 
the  library,  and  into  the  room  at  the  further  side.  This  latter  apartment 
was  brilliantly  lighted. 

^'The  library  was  in  partial  darkness,  thus  rendering  objects  in  the 
farther  room  more  distinct.  Mr.  Scott  suddenly  saw  the  figure  of  a  man 
step  into  the  sjpace,  opi)osite  the  door  of  the  library  ;  he  was  clad  in  the 
white  dress  of  a  Rajput,  and  wore  a  white  turban.  Mr.  Scott  at  once  recog- 
nised him  from  his  resemblance  to  a  portrait  in  Colonel  Olcott's  possession. 
Our  attention  was  then  drawn  to  him,  and  we  all  saw  him  most  distinctly. 
He  walked  towards  a  table,  and  afterwards  turning  his  face  towards  vs, 
walked  back  out  of  our  sight.  We  hurried  forward  to  get  a  closer  view,  in 
the  hope  that  he  might  also  speak  ;  but  when  we  reached  the  room  he  was 
gone.  We  cannot  say  by  what  means  he  departed,  but  that  he  did  not  |)ass 
out  by  the  door  which  leads  into  the  compound  we  can  positively  aflirm  ;  for 
that  door  was  full  in  our  view,  and  he  did  not  go  out  by  it.  At  the  side  of 
the  room  towards  which  he  walked  there  was  no  exit,  the  only  door  and  the 
two  windows  in  that  direction  having  been  boarded  and  closed  up.  Upon 
the  table,  at  the  spot  where  he  had  been  standing,  lay  a  letter  addressed  to 
one  of  our  number.  The  handwriting  was  identical  with  that  of  sundry 
notes  and  letters  previously  received  from  Idm  m  ^vv^t^  \i^^^ — ^wOa. 
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dropping  down  from  the  coiling,  &c. ;  the  signature  was  the  Mune  ai  Uufc  of 
the  other  letters  received,  and  as  that  upon  the  portrait  aboye  deMribed. 
His  long  hair  was  black,  and  hung  down  upon  his  breast ;  his  features  tsd 
complexion  were  those  of  a  Rajput. 

"  Boss  Scott,  B.C.S. 

'*  Minnie  J.  B.  Scott. 

**  H.  S.  Olcott. 

'*  H.  P.  Blavatsky. 

'*  M.  MooRAD  Ali  Beo. 

''  Damodar  K.  Mavalankab* 
'*  Bhavani  Shankar  Ganesh  Mullapoorkar." 


In  our  First  Report  we  said  :  **  Personation  does  not  seem  imponible 
in  this  case,  considering  the  distance,  and  that  there  may  have  been  model 
of  ingress  to  the  room  known  only  to  the  Coulombs.  Still  less  does  it  aeem 
impossible  that  it  can  liave  been  the  real  man  in  the  flesh.*'  That  it  wis 
A  case  of  personation  I  have  now  no  doubt. 

The  accompanying  rough   sketch  wiU 
explain  the  position. 

M.  Coulomb  asserts  that  he  played  the 
Maliattna  on  this  occasion.     He  explained 
t3  me  that   the   door    leading   from  the 
verandah  (V)  into  the  library  (L)  was  in 
ordinary  double  one,  and  so,  likewise,  was 
the  door  leading    from    tlic  library  into 
Colonel  Olcott's  office  (O),  where  the  figrae 
appearcil ;  but  tlic  door  leading  from  the 
office  into  the  comi>ound  (C)  was  a  quad- 
ruple one.      Tlie  line  of  sight  from  the 
position  occupied    by  the  party   on  the 
balcony  (B)  did  not  permit  the  \MU  of 
the  quadruple-dcx>r  exit  to  be  seen,  and  by 
the  time  the  party  had  reached  sndi  a 
position  as  to  see  the  whole  space  of  esit^ 
M.   Coulomb  had  left    the  room  hy  the 
further  side  part  of  the  quadruple-door. 

One  side  of  the  door  leading  from  the 
library  into  the  office,  M.  Coulomb  dedans 
he  had  pushed  partly  to,  in  order  to  make 
ceitain  that  liis  de|)arturo  should  not  be 
observed. 

I  performed  this  manoeuvre  myadlf  in 
Bombay,  and  it  succeeded  admixabty. 
With  the  door  pushed  partly  to,  as  rcpifr 
sented  in  the  diiigram,  it  was  not  poflibie 
for  the  party,  who  were  originally  on  the  balcony,  to  have  seen  the  pwniof 
M.  CoulomVs  alleged  exit  before  reaching  the  spot  marked  P.  I  xeqnesied 
a  gentleman  to  walk  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  arrowed  line,  and 
found  that  the  illusion  was  tvalMroXVj  vTo^w^i^^  >[>mw\.  Vva  VsA  ^xs&vcLued  to  waft 
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towards  X,  and  could  not  have  passed  into  the  compound.  Walking  thus 
into  the  compound  myself,  I  found  it  especially  convenient  to  keep  my  face 
turned  towards  the  spectators,  as  this  enabled  me  to  tell  exactly  when  I 
was  beyond  their  line  of  sight,  and  so  make  my  exit  unseen.  And  this  just 
answers  to  the  peculiar  description  of  the  disappearance  of  tlie  figure  given 
in  the  above  account.  "  He  walked  towards  a  table,  and  afterwards  turning 
his  face  towards  us,  walked  back  out  of  our  sight."  M.  CoulomVs  asser- 
tions, then,  were  so  entirely  corroborated  by  my  inspection  of  the  place,  as 
to  make  it  liighly  probable  that  he  personated  the  Mahatma  in  the  nuumer 
he  alleges. 

Mr.  Sinnett,  in  giving  some  additional  information  to  Mr.  Hume  con* 
ceming  the  above  incident  shortly  after  its  occurrence,  writes  truly  that 
**  the  force  of  the  incident  turns  on  the  arrangement  of  the  I'ooms,"  and 
proceeds  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  rooms.  This  sketch  affords  another  illustra* 
tion  of  tlie  remark  which  I  have  made  in  dealing  witli  **  The  Occult  World" 
phenomena — that  Mr.  Sinnett  has  not  exercised  by  any  means  sufficient  care 
in  his  investigation.  The  most  important  point  in  tlio  arrangement  of  the 
rooms  is  entirely  overlooked  by  him,  the  exit  into  the  comi>ound  being 
represented  as  no  wider  than  the  doorway  fn)m  the  library  into  the  office. 
In  Mr.  Sinnett's  sketch,  the  three  doorways  appear  to  be  all  of  tlie  same 
size  ! 

I  may  here  draw  attention  to  a  ceitificatc,  a  copy  of  which  was  sent  by 
Colonel  Olcott  to  Mr.  Myers  in  October  of  last  year  : 

[Copy.] 

**  Colonel  Olcott  having  to-day  shown  us  a  portrait  in  oils,  we  at  once 

recognised  it  as  a  very  good  likeness  of  a  fonn  which,  in  January,  1882,  we 

saw  at  the  headquarters  of  the  Theosophical  Society  in  Bombay,  and  said  to 

be  that  of  one  of  the  Mahatmas  known  as  the  teacher  of  Madame  Blavatsky 

and  Colonel  Olcott. 

"(Sgd.)  Ros8  Scott 

*' (Bengal  Civil  Service). 

*  *  (Sgd. )  Maria  J.  B.  Scott. 

**  Bonn,  Germany,  27tli  September,  1884." 

This  refers  to  a  portrait  painted  by  Mr.  Schmieclien  from  a  photograph 
alleged  to  represent  Mahatma  M.  The  features  of  Mahatma  M.  originated, 
I  believe,  with  an  artist  in  America.  It  appears  tliat  this  gentleman  was  re- 
quested to  draw  a  typical  Hindu  head.  He  did  so,  and  Madame  Blavatsky 
declared  that  it  was  the  portrait  of  IVIaliatma  M.  It  was  after  this  occurrence 
that  the  figure  whose  features  resembled  those  of  the  '*  fancy  portrait," 
appeared  to  Colonel  Olcott  in  New  York.  Photographs  were  taken  from 
this  '^  fancy  portrait,"  and  it  was  either  from  one  of  these 
photographs,  or  from  the  original  portmit  that  Mr.  Schmiechen*s 
painting  was  made.  I  have  compared  the  photograph  side  by  side  with  Mr. 
Schmiechen's  painting,  and  must  certaiuly  say  that  there  is  a  close 
resemblance  between  the  two.  Considering  then  that  the  dummy  head  with 
its  equipment  of  turban,  &c.,  was  made  up  to  resemble  the  early  poitrait> 
it  b  not  surprising  that  a  painting  made  from  the  samQ  oi\^vtisX  ^o\\^.  ^kK;««i 
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•.^  'ii'  .•»».'.'  ii,i|j»-  .J  »/.,  ;...•,;«;  ;i»*i:!,T«;  I  I/,  l,y  Mr.  n"D'ini»van  and  Mr. 
1,1  '  ••  •!  '..'/.  ||ji,»i  ',ii  K-"*'*!!'.'  Tii«;'i.V'pliy.""  >'••.  1,  jiji.  85,  8*i).  Mr. 
i t  lh,i,',..tn  111  tin  :'.»..t'iiii<:j|f  wlii«j]i  Ji»'  iii;mIu  c.tnceniin^  tlie  {ji^rtniit,  Biiiil 
iliiir  rii<  M.K  k  Nii»Ji  f,i«;iii  »'»  li«;  an  iiit4;;/i-:il  |»;irt  <if  tlie  jiaiKsr  u]Min  which 
i»  »i'.  'I- fill  *  Ml  Li-  rii-.u  j.;iii|  :  "  I  fii-Hi  f.Jiiiii;/ht  it  clialk,  tlien  i>unci],  then 
lii'liiiii  ml-  .  lull  a  iiiiiHifi:  iiih]ii;i;f  jfiH  li'avi;H  nit'  ({uite  unable  to  decide. 
ft  iiiiiiily  ii  !•:  Ill  iMh-i  of  till*  nlmvi:  '  ;  aiitl  al»<» :  **Tlie  tint  Acema  not  to  \*c 
liih)  "II  III'  .•.iiifin  •• 'if  iIk*  f-'iiitiiioii  wv\uiiii-]r.i\Hii'  iiiNin  which  the  i>urtrait  is 
iiiiiili',  liiii  i<»  Im-  < 'Miil'iiii'ii,  iiH  it.  wonr,  witli  tlie  fibrcH  themselves."  I  think 
ii  II  iiii|»li<><l  liy  ili<<  i.i;iiciiii'iii  of  Mr.  O'Donovan  tluit  the  I'ujhh-r  tints 
iip|ti  iiii  •!  I'l  liiiM'  liffii  liiiil  nil,  and  not  t4i  form  an  intej^ral  ]>art  <>f  the  pa|»er. 
Mini  Mini  ii|i)iiiiii'i|  iilr.ii  In  iiiyMrlf.  Maihinio  Coulomb  alleged  that  Madame 
hill  mini.  \  liiMJ  fiiM  hiT  iliiit  hill*  li;ul  laiil  on  tlie  ui>i>er  tints  herself  uih>ii  one 
III  (un  |ilHii>HOii|ili[(  (il  II  lliiitbi  Fakir  wliidi  nhe  poHKesrted,  and  Miulame 
I '••III. null  liiillii'i-  iillt'",!,!  ilnit  ili(.  ntluu*  photograph  was  still  in  one  of 
Miiildiiit'  lllii\iiliili\ 'r«  iilliuiiri,  iiiiil  thai  1  woidd,  without  doubt,  bu  able  t4) 
Mil.  Ilif  pill  I  III  il  III  Mil*  iilbiiiii,  and  reoiiL!ni.s(>  the  likeness  to  the  one  sup|iose<l 
III  liii\i>  lifLii  piiii|iii(.il  liy  iK'iiili  uii'thiHU.  I  found  a  |Mirtniit  which  I  thought 
iioflil  III*  llii>  I  •iinifi'r|iail  ;  it  \min  dilVeront  fmm  an  onlinar}' phot4Ygraph.  the 
•iiiiliiii'  Mill  |iifii.nhn;'.  a  polinhed  appearance,  and  it  seemed  t«»  me  ti» 
ii.ut.iuMi>  iiillitM  II  iiu>/.«»iml  riii'.ravin^.  1  had  no  opjtort unity  of  coni|mrin^ 
M  iidi>  b\  Niili*  \uili  tli(«  **  phtMionionar*  ixirtniit.  which  1  liad  not  seen  fi>r 
unini*  iniii'  pu'Mon:<l\  .  and   all    I  can  .*«;i\    in  that    I    niiteil  a   considerable 
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resemblance  about  the  eyes  and  forehead  which  led  me  to  think  it  quite 
possible  that  the  '* phenomenal"  portrait  may  have  1)een  the  result  of 
Madame  Blavatsky's  artistic  skill  exercised  u^xin  a  portrait  like  the  one  I 
found  in  her  album. 
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On  the  4th  March,  1884 — (Madame  Blavatsky  and  Colonel  Olcott  were 
at  this  time  on  the  ocean,  having  left  Bombay  on  Februaiy  20th  for 
Marseilles) — I,  owing  to  certain  domestic  afflictions,  felt  exceedingly 
miserable  ;  could  not  take  a  morsel  of  food  ;  and  remained  in  the  most 
wretched  condition  of  mind  all  tliat  day.  But  in  the  evening,  between  5 
and  6  p.m.,  I  proceeded  to  Adyar,  in  the  hope  of  finding  some  consolation 
there ;  and  was  seated  in  the  office-room  of  the  headquarters,  talking  to 
Mr.  Bawaji,  without,  however,  mentioning  to  any  body  the  circumstance  of 
my  being  in  an  unhappy  condition.  In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Damodar  stepped 
in  ;  and  I  at  once  expressed  to  him  my  desire  to  see  the  ^'  Shrine."  He  very 
kindly  conducted  me  to  the  Occult  Room  upstairs  forthwith  ;  and  unlocked 
the  '*  Shrine."  He  and  I  were  standing  hardly  five  seconds  looking  at  the 
MahatmaK.  H.'s  portrait  in  the  ^^  Shrine,"  when  he  (Mr.  Damodxr)  told  mo 
that  he  had  orders  to  close  the  *^  Shrine  ;  "  and  did  so  immediately.  This 
course  was  extremely  disappointing  to  me,  who,  as  the  reader  will  have  per- 
ceived from  the  above,  was  sorely  in  need  of  some  consolation  or  other  at 
that  time.  But  ere  I  could  realise  the  pangs  of  this  disappointment,  Mr. 
Damodar  re-opened  in  an  instant  tlie  '*  Shrine"  by  orders.  My  eye  imme- 
diately fell  upon  a  letter  in  a  Thibetan  envelope  in  the  cup  in  the  **  Shrine," 
which  was  quite  empty  before  !  I  ran  and  took  the  letter,  and  finding  tliat 
it  was  addressed  to  meby  Mahatma  K.  H.,  I  opened  and  read  it.  It  con- 
tained veiy  kind  words  conveying  consolation  to  my  aching  heart ;  advising 
me  to  take  courage ;  explaining  how  the  laws  of  Karma  were  inevitable  ;  and 
finally  referring  me  to  Mr.  Damodar  for  further  explanation  of  certain 
passages  in  the  letter. 

How  my  presence  before  his  portrait  attracted  the  instantaneous  notice 
of  the  Mahatma,  being  thousands  of  miles  off  ;  how  the  Mahatma  divined 
that  I  was  miserable  and  was  in  need  of  comfort  at  his  hands  ;  how  he  pro- 
jected his  long  and  consoling  letter  from  such  great  distance  into  the  closed 
cabinet,  within  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  ;  and,  above  all,  how  solicitouier  he, 
the  great  Bfahatma,  is  for  the  well-being  of  mankind,  and  more  especially 
of  persons  devoted  to  him, — are  points  which  I  leave  to  the  sensible  reader 
to  consider  and  profit  by.  Enough  to  say  that  tliis  unmistakable  sign  of 
extraordinary  kindness  on  the  yokvi  of  the  great  Master  armed  me  with  suffi- 
cient energy  to  shake  off  the  miserable  and  gloomy  thoughts,  and  filled  my 
heart  with  unmixed  comfort  and  excessive  joy,  coupled  with  feelings  of  the 
flincerest  gratitude  to  the  benevolent  Mahatma  for  this  blessing. 

P.  Srkenevas  Row. 
2 
1  was  at  headquarters  very  often  during  my  sojourn  with  my  friend  H. 
H.,  the  Thakore  Sahib  of  Wadhwan  at  Madras,  whither  we  had  %<»yv^  VdsX. 
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March  for  the  celebration  of  his  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  the  Hon* 
Gujpati  Row.  One  day  I  asked  Mr.  D.  K.  Mavalankar  to  let  me  put  a  letter 
from  me  to  my  revered  Master  K.  H.  iii  tlie  Shrine.  It  was  in  a  doeed 
envelope,  and  was  regarding  private  personal  matters,  which  I  need  not  Isj 
before  the  public.  Mr.  Damodar  allowed  mo  to  put  the  letter  in  the  Shrine. 
The  day  after  I  visited  again  the  Shrine  in  company  with  my  wife.  On 
opening  the  Shrine  I  did  find  my  letter  imopened,  but  addresBed  to  me  in 
blue  pencil,  while  my  original  superscription,  :  *'My  Revered  Bfaster,"  had  a 
pencil  line  running  through  it.  This  was  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Mavalankar, 
Dr.  Hartmann  and  others.  The  envelope  was  intact.  I  opened  it,  and  on 
the  unused  portion  of  my  note  was  an  answer  from  my  Master  K.  H.  in  hii, 
to  me,  familiar  handwriting.  I  should  very  much  like  to  know  how  othen 
will  explain  this,  when  as  a  fact  both  founders  were  thousands  of  milei 
away. 

Harisikohji  Rupsixobji,  F.T.S. 
Varel,  9th  September,  1884. 
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Account  by  Mr.  P.  Iyaloo  Naidu. 
(A  reply  to  Mr.  Myers'  inquiry  contamed  in  his  letter  of  13th  ultimo.) 
On  the  11th  February  last,  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr    Damodar  E. 
Mavalankar,  dated  8tli  idem,  Adyar.     In  it  there  was  a  message  in  pencil  by 
Mahatma  Koot  Hoomi,  regarding  a  very  important  point. 

On  the  same  day,  viz. ,  11th  Februarj',  I  received  another  envelope  by 
the  same  post,  **  From  Bhola  Deva  Sarma,"  in  which  there  was  a  Thibetan 
envelope  containing  a  message  in  Teloogoo  clmracters  on  a  point  very  impor- 
tant to  me,  with  the  initials  of  our  revered  Guru  Deva  M.C. 

In  the  Inst  month  (August)  I  was  anxious  about  my  journey  to  this 
country  from  Hyderabad,  and  often  thought  of  the  Mahatma  M.  C.  About 
the  2Gth  idem  I  examined  my  clothes,  &c. ,  at  Hyderabad,  and  found  the 
initials  of  the  Mahatma  M.  C.  on  a  cap  which  I  use  during  my  meditation. 

P.  Iyaloo  Naidu,  F.T.S. , 

Pensd.  Dep.  Collector,  Amee. 
19th  September,  1884. 

In  reply  to  mij  liniuiries : — Mr.  Naidu  had  sent  a  letter  to  Mahatma  M., 
through  Damo<lar.  About  10  days  after,  on  February  11th,  he  received  a 
letter  from  Damodar,  who  said  he  had  "  missed  **  the  letter  (».e.,  that  he  had 
placed  it  for  the  Mahatma  tu  take,  and  tliat  it  had  gone),  that  Mahatma  M. 
had  taken  it  and  would  attend  to  it.  On  the  same  day  Mr.  Naidu  received  a 
letter  from  Mount  Road  (nearly  four  miles  from  the  Theosopliical  head- 
quarters),    *'  From  Bhola  Deva  Sarma,"  supposed  Chela  of  Mahatma  M. 

The  caj)  referred  to  had  been  given  to  him  by  Colonel  Oloott  about  20 
months  previously.  The  cap  had  l>ecn  worn  several  times  during  this 
interval  by  Mr.  Naidu,  who  had  been  staying  at  Hyderabad  the  whole  time. 
The  initials  appear  ixa  though  marked  with  a  blue  pencil,  and  Mr.  Naidu 
himself  suggested  that  he  should  ask  Colonel  Olcott  if  the  initials  were  there 
when  he  received  the  cap.     He  thought  it  possible  the  initials  might  have 
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been  there  without  his  observing  them.  His  sight  is  not  good,  and  he  had 
never  specially  examined  the  cap,  which  may  bo  described  as  a  smoking-cap 
made  of  white  soft  fabric.  The  colour  of  the  initials  is  not  deep,  and 
appears  to  have  suffered  the  wearing  away  due  to  friction. 

When  we  issued  our  First  Report,  Mr.  Naidu's  written  statement  seemed 
to  have  some  interest  on  account  of  the  use  of  Teloogoo  characters  in  the 
Mahatma  document,  but  assuming  that  Madame  Blavatsky  has  native  con* 
federates,  it  is  obvious  that  no  importance  can  be  attributed  to  their  use. 
Mr,  Babajee,  however,  in  reply  to  my  questions,  said  that  he  did  not  think 
anyone  at  headquarters  knew  Teloogoo,  *'  except  it  be  Damodar,"  but  when 
I  pushed  my  inquiry  further,  he  said  with  some  hesitation  that  he  thought 
that  Mr.  Damodar  also  was  ignorant  of  Teloogoo.  The  Teloogoo  may  have 
been  written  by  Mr.  Babajee  liimself.  Some  writing  in  English,  alleged  to 
have  been  precipitated  by  '*  Bhola  Deva  Sarma,"  showed  clear  traces  of  Mr. 
Babajee*s  handiwork.  (See  Part  II.  of  Report.)  Another  instance  had  occurred 
where  a  Bombay  Theosophist  had  received  a  phenomenal  communication  in 
the  Mahrathi  language;  but  Mahrathi  is  Mr.  Damodar's  vernacular.  Sanskrit 
knowledge  could  also  be  secured,  but  a  question  in  Hebrew  and  Arabic 
proved  rather  too  hard  a  knot  for  the  Mahatma  Brotherhood.  Mr. 
Damodar,  when  conversing  with  Madame  Blavatsky,  in  my  presence,  let 
slip  the  remark — in  reference  to  what  he  would  do  on  his  prt)jected  visit 
to  the  North — that  he  would  *' first  learn  Thibetan  and  Urdu."  Madame 
Blavatsky's  quick  glance  of  warning,  Mr.  Damodar's  disconcertion,  and  the 
speedy  change  of  subject  did  not  lessen  the  suggestiveness  of  the  utterance. 
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The  following  accounts  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  quality  of  many  of 
the  letter-phenomena.    They  were  given  in  reply  to  my  inquiries. 

FALL  OF  A  CALENDAR, 
Account  by  Mr.  T.  Vijiaraohava  Charloo  (Ananda). 
In  May,  1882,  Madame  Blavatsky  and  others  came  to  Nellore.  There 
were  more  than  half-a-dozen  of  us  upstairs.  No  one  could  remember  the 
date.  Madame  Blavatsk}'  said  the  Masters  could  give  her  a  calendar  if  they 
liked.  We  were  sitting  in  a  circle  or  semi-circle  in  front  of  Madame.  She 
shook  violently,  and  a  letter  struck  the  wall  behind.     It  was  a  calendar. 

Account  by  Mr.  Doraswamy  Naidu. 
When  we  were  at  Nellore,  about  midday,  in  May,  1882,  we,  Soubbaya 
Chetty,  myself,  Ananda,  Madame,  and  some  others,  were  sitting  in  a  room 
together  in  an  upper  storey.  Madame  wanted  to  know  the  date.  Soubbaya 
Chetty  gave  one  date,  and  another  gave  a  different  one.  Madame  said, 
**  Haven't  you  got  any  calendar?"  The  reply  was  No.  Some  one  asked 
Madame  to  supply  a  calendar.  Within  two  or  three  seconds  something  fell 
with  a  noise  on  the  floor.  One  of  the  brothers  took  the  object  up.  It  was  a 
small  paper  calendar  of  an  English  publisher,  apparently  quite  new. 
Madame  was  sitting  at  about  the  centre  of  one  side  of  the  room,  and  the 
calendar  fell  in  tlie  far  comer  of  the  room. 
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MR.  OOSHrS  LETTEIL 
Account  by  Mr.  Babajbe. 
During  the  8th  anniversary,  M.  Goshi  wa«  a  delegate.  He  caiM  in 
me,  and  o£fere<I  his  services.  He  wrote  a  long*  letter  of  5  or  6  big  pages.  1 
gave  it  to  Damodar  to  give  to  Madame,  who  returned  it  to  Damodar  witk 
the  words,  '*  Answer  him  as  you  please."  Damodar  left  the  letter  on  the 
table.  Goshi  watched  it,  and  answers  came  to  his  questions  in  the  letter. 
Goshi  was  watching  the  letter  all  the  time. 

Account  by  Mr.  Luimhmax  N.  Gohhi  (Pensioned  Sub-Judge  of  Sind). 

I  wrote  a  long  letter  of  several  foolscap  pages,  and  gave  it,  through  3(r. 
Brown,  to  Madame,  who  gave  it  to  Damodar  to  get  the  Master's  aoooont. 
Damodar  said  he  left  it  on  the  table,  and  found  the  writing  of  Mahatma 
Kuot  Hoomi  in  it.     He  returned  it  to  mo. 

Mr.  Norendra  Natu  Sex,  editor  of  the  Indian  Mirmr^  did  not  appear  to 
me  to  have  been  much  impressed  by  ''phenomena."  One  experience  of  his 
was  as  follows : — 

At  tlie  anniversary  of  1883,  Messrs.  Damodar,  Mohini,  Mullick,  Brown, 
and  himself  were  sitting  together  when  Mr.  Damodar  asked  1dm  if  he  felt 
anything.  The  reply  was  No.  Mr.  Damodar  then  said  that  the  MaiUr 
told  Norendra  to  look  in  his  pocket.  He  found  nothing  in  his  pocket,  hot 
found  a  letter  on  the  seat — from  the  Mahatnui. 


Mr.  Nobin  Krishna  Banxerjeb  received  a  ''phenomenal"  letter  while 
I  was  at  Adyar,  but  not  in  my  presence.  He  gave  me  an  account  of  the 
incident  almost  immediately  aftentards. 

He  had  handed  some  folded  manuscript  of  his  own  to  Mr.  Damodar,  to  he 
read  through  before  insertion  in  The  TheosopfiUt,  Mr.  Damodar  took  the 
manuscript,  turned  over  the  sheets  quickly,  said  he  would  read  it  directly, 
refolded  the  manuscript,  and  placed  it  on  the  table.  Taking  up  the  muQ* 
script  shortly  iifter,  it  was  found  that  a  '*  Tibetan  "  envelope  was  lying  in  the 
folds,  addressed  to  Harisiughi  Rupsinghi  in  the  blue  pencil  writing  said  to 
be  tliat  of  Mahatma  Ko<>t  Hoomi. 


A     TEST  PHENOMENON! 

'^  December  25th. — Grand  phenomenon  at  Shrine :  six  or  seven  notes  to 
difTerent  persons  simultaneously  appear  in  the  silver  bowl— one  in  Mahrathi 
to  Tookaram,  in  which  his  secret  name  was  written."  (Colonel  Olcott's  diiiy 
for  1883.)  To  the  copy  I  possess  of  Uiis  extract.  Colonel  Olcott  has 
appended  the  following  note:  **A  Hindu  i-eceives  fnmi  his  Guru,  at  the 
'thread  ceremony/  when  a  boy  of  about  seven,  a  mystical  name,  and  this 
he  always  keeps  a  secret.  Tliis  test  was  therefore  i>erfect."  Tliis  note 
of  Colonel  Olcott*s  has  been  crossed  through  by  a  pencil  by  Mr.  Damodar, 
who  read  through  the  extracts  from  Colonel  Olcott's  diary  before  they 
were  given  to  me,  and  who  has  substituted  the  statement :  **  It  was  a  part  of 
his  name,  but  never  used  by  liiui  in  corresi)ondence  or  anywhere  else,  and 
tliorefore  unknown  to  even  his  friends." 

Mr.  Tookaram  Tatya  informed  me  tliat  the  name  was  his  "  surname  "  or 
'*  family  name,"  and  he  told  ine  at  once  what  it  was  :  Pathcal,  He  said  that 
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nobody  knew  it  at  Madras,  but  his  only  ground  for  thinking  bo  appeared  to 
be  that  he  does  not  commonly  use  it.  The  name  is  no  secret^  and  he  said 
that  friends  of  his  in  Bombay  may  know  it.  Mahrathi,  as  already  mentioned, 
is  Mr.  Damodar's  vernacular,  and  Mr.  Damodar  had  lived  in  Bombay  previous 
to  the  removal  of  the  headquarters  of  the  Society  to  Madras.  But  Uie  mere 
fact  that  the  knowledge  of  the  family  name  of  a  prominent  Hindu  member 
of  the  Society  has  thus  come  to  be  characterised  by  Colonel  Olcott  as  a 
*'  perfect  test,"  is  enough  in  itself  to  betoken  upon  what  a  flimsy  fabric  of 
evidence  his  great  convictions  may  rest. 


APPENDIX    XIV. 


PROFESSOR  SMITH'S  LETTER  SEWN   WITH  SILK. 

Colonel  Olcott  stated  in  his  deposition  that  a  letter  which  had  been 

addressed  by  Professor  Smith,  of  Sydney  University,  to  Mahatma  M , 

'*  and  sent  enclosed  in  a  letter  to  Madame  Blavatsky,  and  which  was  sewed 
through  and  through  many  times  with  silk  of  different  colours,  had  been 
removed  and  another  paper  substituted  inside  without  the  threads  having 
been  broken."  Madame  Coulomb  declared  to  me  that  it  was  she  herself  who, 
with  very  great  care,  and  after  a  long  examination  of  the  silk  threads, 
unpicked  the  stitches  on  one  side  of  the  letter  and  sewed  them  back  by 
means  of  a  hair.  The  '*  Mahatma  "  enclosure  had  been  inserted,  she  said,  by 
Madame  Blavatsky,  who  had  previously  read  it  over  to  Madame  Coulomb, 
and  the  latter  quoted  some  words  which  she  said  had  formed  part  of  Mahatma 

M 's  reply.     Madame  Coulomb  also  said  that  in  sewing  the  stitches  back 

she  had  pulled  the  silk  somewhat  "  tighter"  than  it  had  previously  been,  in 
order  that  she  might  have  enough  silk  to  tie  the  final  knot,  and  as  a  eon- 
sequence,  after  tying  the  knot,  there  were  some  small  ends  of  silk  to  spare, 
which  she  cut  off,  and  which  she  showed  bo  me. 

EEaving  written  to  Professor  Smith  on  the  subject,  I  received  from  him  a 
letter  in  which  he  kindly  sent  the  sewn  up  note  for  inspection,  and  made  the 
following  statements  concerning  it : — 

*'  It  contains  the  enclosure  with  which  it  was  returned.  I  slit 
np  the  side  of  the  paper  to  get  the  enclosure  out,  after  examining 
the  whole  carefully  with  a  magnifying  glass.  I  could  believe  that 
Madame  Coulomb  unpicked  the  silk  and  restored  it  again  only  if  I  saw 
her  do  it.     Observe  how  closely  the  ends  were  cut  off  so  as  to  leave  nothing 

to  hold  by Madame  Coulomb's  partial  knowledge  of  the  writing 

on  the  enclosure  goes  for  little,  as  I  described  it  all  in  a  letter  to  Madame 
Blavatsky." 

I  examined  the  sewn-up  note,  and  observed  that  the  threads  on  one  side  had 
been  clearly  pulled  tighter  than  those  of  the  other  side,  and  also  that  the  silk  of 
the  more  tightly  pulled  stitches  had  been  handled  more  than  the  silk  of  the 
other  side,  as  was  manifest  by  its  peculiar  frayed  appearance.  Apart  from  these 
signs,  my  examination  of  the  note  left  me  without  any  doubt  that  the 
opening  and  reclosing  of  it,  as  described  by  Madame  Coulomb,  were  far  from 
being  impossible.  I  was  desirous,  however,  of  clearly  establishing  whether 
the  note  could  be  so  opened  and  closed  or  not,  but  as  the  operation  demanded 
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a  certain  sort  of  delicate  care  in  which  I  might  prove  deficient,  I  requested 
Mrs.  Sidgwick  to  undertake  the  task. 

Account  by  Mks.  Sidgwick. 

Mr.  Hodgson  brought  me  a  letter  which  Professor  Smith  of  Sydney  hsd 

sent  to  Madame  Blavatsky  to  be  delivered  to  Mahatma  M ,     This  letter 

had  been  carefully  folded  up,  and  the  edges  doubled  over  and  sewn  down 
with  red  and  yellow  floss  silk.  It  was  returned  by  Madame  Bl&vatsky 
apparently  intact,  but  on  cutting  open  one  side,  without  interfering  with  the 
silk,  Professor  Smith  found  inside  a  note  purporting  to  come  from  the 
Mahatma.  This  note  could  not,  I  think,  have  got  there  by  natuni 
means  unless  the  sewing  had  been  unpicked  at  one  end.  Madame  Coulomb 
asserted,  so  Mr.  Hodgson  told  me,  that  she  had  unpicked  the  silk  at  one 
end,  and  sewn  it  up  again  by  means  of  a  hair.  Professor  Smith  did  not 
think  this  possible,  and  Mr.  Hodgson  wished  me  to  repeat  the  operation, 
which  Madame  Coulomb  asserted  that  she  had  performed,  with  a  view  to 
ascertaining  its  possibility. 

I  thought  I  could  detect  slight  signs  of  Madame  Coulomb's  operations  at 
one  end  of  the  folded  paper,  and  as  she  said  tliat  in  sewing  it  up  again  she 
had  pulled  the  silk  tighter  than  before  in  order  to  leave  a  margin  for 
fastening,  I  selected  what  I  thought  was  the  other  end,  in  order  to 
secure  a  margin  for  myself  too.  Before  undoing  the  sewing  I  made  careful 
diagrams  of  the  way  in  wliich  the  stitches  went,  and  of  the  relative  positions 
in  each  stitch  of  the  two  colours.  The  fastening  knot  was  not  quite  easy 
to  undo,  but  otherwise  the  unpicking  afforded  no  difficulties.  The  difficul- 
ties in  sewing  it  up  arose  from  the  impossibility  of  using  a  needle  in  the 
ordinary  way  owing  to  the  shortness  of  the  silk.  Taking  Madame  Coulomb's 
hint,  however,  I  found  no  great  difficulty,  though  the  process  was  tedious, 
in  pulling  the  silk  through  its  old  holes  by  means  of  a  loop  of  hair.  By 
pulling  the  stitches  tight  I  secured  length  enough  for  fastening  at  the  end, 
and  the  superfluous  fragments  I  then  cut  off!  Before  replacing  the  sewing 
I  wrote  initials  inside  to  prove  that  I  liad  undone  it. 

Eleanor  Mildbed  Sidqwici. 

I  returned  the  letter  afterwards  to  Professor  Smith,  with  statements  by 
Mrs.  Sidgwick  and  myself,  and  have  received  a  reply  from  Mrs.  Smith  on 
behalf  of  her  husband  (who  was  too  ill  to  be  able  to  writ«  himself),  from 
which  it  appears  that  Professor  and  Mra.  Smith  were  quite  satisfied,  in  con- 
sequence «>f  the  operation  performed  by  Mrs.  Sidgwick,  that  the  supposed 
evidence  c»f  **  occult "  agency  was  worthless. 


APPENDIX  XV.  {Vide  p.  293.) 

CONCERNING   HANDWRITING,    d.-a. 

Examination  by  Mr8.  Sidgwick. 

Mr.  Hodgson  was  anxious  that  his  statements  and  conclusions,  as  regards 

the  handwriting   of   the  Koot  Hoomi  documents  and  some  other  points, 

should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  verified  in  detail  by  some  other  person,  and  I 

have  accordingly  examined  aW  t\ve  'ni^<%.  yci  c^<^<iAA!cm^  ^hich  he  has  had  in 
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hia  hands  in  England,  with  great  care,  with  the  result  that  I  find  myself  in 
complete  agreement  with  him.  His  observations  on  documents  which  he  saw 
only  in  India  I  cannot,  of  course,  verify. 

First,  as  regards  the  plates.  The  specimens  of  isolated  letters  are,  I 
think,  so  far  as  I  have  compared  them  with  the  originals  (or  in  the  case  of 
those  taken  from  Mr.  Sinnett's  series  with  tracings  which  I  had  previously 
compared  with  the  originals),  as  nearly  facsimiles  as  can  be  expected,  with 
the  exception  of  a  certain  tremulousness  which  they  ought  not  to  have,  but 
which  does  not  affect  them  for  our  present  purpose.  I  have  thus  compared 
the  larger  number  of  the  specimens,  and  where  I  have  not  compared  the 
copy  with  the  particular  letter  from  which  it  was  traced,  I  can  testify  to  its 
strong  resemblance  to  many  other  specimens  that  might  have  been  selected. 
The  plates  representing  short  passages  from  different  documents  give  a  good 
general  idea  of  the  writing,  but  in  some  instances  fail  in  giving  the 
individual  character  of  particular  letters.  Still  tliey  are  quite  sufficiently 
acfurate  to  help  the  reader  to  understand  the  discussion.  Those  copied 
from  writing  in  blue  pencil  are,  as  might  be  expected,  less  close  facsimiles 
than  the  others. 

I  have  carefully  verified  every  statement  Mr.  Hodgson  makes  about  the 
acknowledged  handwriting  of  Madame  Blavatsky,  and  about  the  K.H.  mss. 
in  England  which  he  attributes  to  her.  I  entirely  agree  with  all  he  says, 
and  am  myself  strongly  convinced  that  the  same  person  wrote  both.  The 
development  of  the  K.H.  writing  is  very  marked,  and  the  gradual  elimina- 
tion of  Blavatskian  forms  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  suggestive.  The  argument 
IS  greatly  strengthened  by  the  occasional  spasmodic  appearance  of  Blavatskian 
forms — seemingly  by  accident — throughout  the  K.H.  mss.  attributed  to  her 
— and  that  this  Lb  an  accident,  and  an  accident  which  the  writer  desired  to 
avoid,  is  proved,  I  think,  by  the  erasures  and  alterations.  The  last  k 
selected  from  K.H.  No.  3  on  Plate  III.,  which  occurs  in  the  original  in  the 
word  Greek,  is  a  fair  instance  of  these  alterations. 

But  convincing  as  the  two  considerations  already  mentioned  are,  I  think 
the  prevalence  of  certain  peculiarities  throughout  both  sets  of  documents  is 
more  convincing  still,  and  in  particular  the  veiy  peculiar  a  and  g  constantly 
occurring  in  both.  It  so  happened  that  when  Mr.  6ribble*s  pamphlet,  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Hodgson,  first  reached  me,  while  Mr.  Hodgson  was  still  in 
India,  I  had  in  my  hands  some  letters  of  Madame  Blavatsky's  and  a  long 
K.H.  document,  and  naturally  turned  to  Madame  Blavatsky's  handwriting 
to  see  if  it  possessed  the  characteristics  mentioned  by  Mr.  Gribble.  There, 
without  doubt,  I  found  among  others  this  peculiar  a,  but  it  was  with  a  shock 
of  surprise  that  I  found  this  same  a,  which  I  had  never  seen  in  any  other 
handwriting,  occurring  even  more  conspicuously  in  the  K.H.  document  than 
in  Madame  Blavatsky's  acknowledged  writing.  I  have  seen  a  somewhat 
similar  formation  of  a  in  the  handwriting  of  a  Russian  gentleman. 

I  think  evidence  that  the  K.  H.  handwriting  is  a  disguised  one  may  be 
found  in  other  variations  of  form  besides  those  which  show  development. 
The  variations  I  si>eak  of  remain  more  or  less  constant  through  a  particular 
document,  but  do  not  appear  in  other  documents,  and  thus  appear  to  me  to 
suggest  that  the  writer  was  not  using  all  the  forms  of  letters  instinctively^ 
and  had  not  a  perfectly  clear  and  persistent  idea  of  wYv&t  bW.  VX\q  Iotccva  ^^>S\.^ 

^  ^  *! 
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be.  No  doubt  some  variationB  might  be  found  in  every  handwriting  from 
document  to  document,  due  to  a  difference  of  speed  in  the  writing,  to  the 
kind  of  pen  employed,  &c.  But  those  in  the  E.  H.  writing  seem  to  me 
more  marked  than  this,  and  are  the  more  noticeable  as  the  writing  is  regular 
and  very  seldom  gives  one  the  impression  of  being  carelessly  done. 

I  have  counted  the  English  and  German  d^$  in  various  writings  of 
Madame  Blavateky.  It  is  a  matter  of  considerable  difficulty  to  count 
correctly  the  number  of  times  a  letter  occurs  in  a  long  MS.  if  it  ia  at  all 
frequent ;  I  am,  therefore,  not  surprised  to  find  that  my  numbers  are  slightly 
different  from  Mr.  Hodgson's.  As,  however,  we  in  tu)  cam  differ  by  90  m\uh 
as  5  per  cent  it  is  evident  that  the  difference  is  of  no  importance  whatever 
to  the  argument,  and  I  therefore  considered  that  it  would  be  waste  of  time 
to  repeat  the  counting.  The  extreme  rarity  of  the  English  d  in  all  the 
acknowledged  handwriting  of  Madame  Blavatsky  in  our  hands  which  has 
been  written  since  the  K«  H.  correspondence  began,  except  in  the  B,  Bqplies^ 
combined  with  its  comparative  abundance  in  the  earlier  letters  and  in  the 
B,  BeplieSy  is  very  striking,  and  it  is  difficult  to  attribute  it  to  accident. 

I  have  verified  completely  every  statement  about  the  letter  called 
K.  H.  (Z)  and  about  Mr.  Damodar's  ordinary  writing,  and  have  little  doubt 
that  the  E.  H.  (Z)  was  written  by  him. 

I  have  also  examined  the  long  document  professedly  in  the  handwriting 
of  Mr.Bhavani  Shankar.  It  appears  to  me  to  bear  very  evident  indications  of 
being  written  in  a  disguised  hand,  and  to  have  enough  of  the  marked 
characteristics  of  Mr.  Damodar's  handwriting  to  point  to  him  as  the  writer. 
I  have  compared  the  letter  which  Mr.  Hodgson  has  called  the  '*  Koot  Hoomi 
Lai  Sing''  with  the  quotations  from  it  in  Mr.  Sinnott's  '^Occult  World," 
and  find  as  Mr.  Hodgson  does,  more  than  60  differences,  without  counting 
mis-spellings,  changes  in  punctuation,  S^. 

It  only  remains  to  speak  of  the  mis-spellings,  faults  of  idiom,  &c.,  quoted 
by  Mr.  Hodgson  from  the  K.H.  documents,  and  from  Madame  Blavatsky 's 
own  letters.  I  have  compared  all  these  with  the  originals  and  believe  them 
to  be  correctly  transcribed.    More  of  the  same  kind  might  be  adduced. 

Eleakob  Mildred  Sidowick. 


EXPLANATION  OF  PLATES,  dc. 


Plan  op  Occult  Room  and  Surroundings. — Fide  pp.  220-222. 

Plate  I. — Couceming  the  groups  of  individual  letters  in  this  Plate^ 
which  are  very  close  facsimiles  of  my  own  tracings  from  the  original 
documents,  vide  pp.  284-291,  296. 

The  specimens  B  (i.),  B  (n.),  &c.,  which  are  on  the  whole  very  good 
representations  of  the  originals  tliough  not  accurate  in  every  detail,  are 
taken  from  Madame  Blavatsky's  undoubted  writings,  witli  the  exception  of 
B  (x.),  which  represents  the  Blavatsky-Coulomb  document  referred  to  on 
p.  317.  The  remaining  Blavatsky-Coulomb  documents  being  in  India,  I  have 
been  unable  to  produce  facsimiles  of  them  in  this  Report. 

B  (l  )  is  from  a  letter  written  to  a  Hindu  in  August,  1878. 

B  (ii.)  is  from  a  letter  written  to  Mr.  C.  C.  Massey  in  July,  1879. 

B  (ul),  B  (iv.),  and  B  (v.)  are  from  letters  lent  by  Mr.  Hume,  received 
February—June,  1882. 

B  (vi.)  is  from  an  envelope  addressed  to  Mr.  C.  C.  Massey  in  1884. 

B  (vil)  is  from  an  envelope  addressed  to  Mr.  Myers  about  the  beginning 
of  October,  1884. 

B  (vul)  is  from  a  letter  to  Mr.  Myers  about  October,  1884. 

B  (ix.)  is  from  B  Replies  {vide  p.  290),  written  about  tlie  end  of  1884  or 
the  beginning  of  1885. 

B  (x.),  the  Blavatsky-Coulomb  document,  was  probably  written  at  somo 
time  between  1879  and  1883. 


Plate  II. — The  specimens  K.H.  (i.),  K.H.  j(ii.),  &c.,  are  from  K.H. 
documents  which  I  consider  to  be  the  liandiwork  of  Madame  Blavatsky,  and 
they  are  for  the  most  part  good  representations  of  the  originals.  The  K.H. 
(vil),  however,  is  taken  from  writing  in  blue  pencil,  which  is  much  blurred, 
to  that  the  reproduction  is  not  so  good  as  in  the  other  cases,  the  originals  of 
which  are  in  ink. 

K.H.  (i.)  represents  a  page  from  the  Root  Hoomi  Lid  Sing  letter  to  Mr. 
Hume,  of  November  1st,  1880.  I  have  placed  a  small  dash  under 
many  of  the  letters  for  the  purpose  of  directing  attention  to 
peculiarities  mentioned  in  the  preceding  discussion. 

K.H.  (n.)— K.H.  (vi.)  are  from  K.H.  documents  received  about  1881 — 
1882,  KH.  (ii.)  being  taken  from  t\\o  coinni«W5fe\ftWoX»  ^\  «w!kvJt 


those  documents,  and  JLH.  (lu.)   &om  the  end  of  tlw  ame 
document. 

K.H.  (vn.)  is  from  a  letter  to  IVir.  Myers  in  1884. 

K.H.  (z.),  the  original  of  which  I  attribute  to  Mr.  Damodar  {Me  pp. 
294-297),    does    not   represent     one    continuous    extract.      I 
obtained  permission  to  reproduce  different  portions  of  the  K.H. 
(Z.)  document,  which  I  directed  to  be  placed  together  as  in  the 
facsimile.     The  original  is  in  blue  pencil,  and  much  blurred,  and 
several  of   the  most  important  letters  appear  in  the  facsimile 
without  their  original  characteristics.     Thus  the  a  of  si/mpatiUie 
(1  6),  is  in  the  original  document  a  typical  specimen  of  the  beahed 
a  formation,  and  several  of  the  ^'s  in  the  lithograph  have  lost  all 
trace  of  a  similar  beaked  formation  which  they  exhibit  in  the 
original  document.     Still  the  correspondence  witii  the  original  is 
close  enough  to  enable  the  reader  to  see  several  important  differ- 
ences between  it  and  K.H.  (vn.),  and  especially  that  it  contains 
no  instance  of  the  left  gap  stroke,  of  which  he  will  find  various 
instances  in  K.H.  (vii.),  received  about  the  same  time  in  1884. 

D  (i.)  and  D  (n.)  represent  two  specimens  of  Mr.  Damodar*8  undoubted 
writing  in  1884. 
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a  REPORT  OF  MR.   F.   G.   NETHERCLIFT,  EXPERT  IN  HAND- 
WRITING, ON  THE  BLAVATSKY-COULOMB  DOCUMENTS. 

10,  Bedford  Row,  W.C. 

March  17  th,  1885. 

In  compliance  with  your  instructions,  I  have  carefully  examined 
and  compared  the  several  documents  you  have  submitted  to  me  for  my 
opinion  as  a  Professional  Expert  in  handwriting,  wliich  are  contained 
in  Two  Packets  as  follows  : — 

Packet  1. 

Consists  of  an  Envelope  marked  3,  in  which  is  contained  a  slip  of 
paper  the  writing  on  which  commences,  *'  The  Maliatma  has  heard,"  <S:c. 
A  Telegram  in  a  different  handwriting.  An  envelope  addressed 
Madame  E.  Coulomb.  A  letter  on  green  paper ;  and  a  letter  on  pink 
paper.  In  answer  to  the  first  question  in  my  instructions  the  whole  of 
these  documents,  with  the  exception  of  the  Telegram,  were  written  by 
Madame  Blavatsky. 

The  Envelope  marked  7  containing  a  scrap  of  ruled  paper  marked 
10,  the  writing  on  which  commences  "  La  poste,^^  &c,,  is  by  the  hand  of 
Madame  Blavatsky. 

An  Envelope  directed  Mme.  and  Mon'-  Coulomb  is  likewise  to 
Madame  Blavatsky's  hand. 

An  Envelope  marked  10,  containing  a  letter  marked  2  the  writing 
of  wliich  commences  "  Ma  belle  chh'e  amie"  is  likewise  by  the  hand  of 
Madame  Blavatsky. 

♦  ♦♦♦♦♦ 

An  Envelope  marked  28  containing  a  letter  of  several  pages  written 
in  violet  ink.     The  whole  of  this  is  written  by  Madame  Blavatsky. 

An  Envelope  marked  No.  11,  containing  a  letter  written  in  violet 
ink  commencing  "  Ma  chere  Madame  Coulomh^^  is  all  by  the  hand  of 
Madame  Blavatsky. 

Packet  2. 

An  Envelope,  postmark  "  Cambridge,"  containing  a  letter  on 
foreign  paper  addressed  to  Mr.  Myers  in  the  undoubted  handwritmg 
of  Madame  Blavatsky. 

Scrap  written  in  pencil  commencing  "  Damodar  send  me,"  &c., 
in  the  undoubted  handwriting  of  Madame  Blavatsky. 

Envelope  containing  2  sheets  foreign  paper  dated  Elberfeld, 
addressed  to  Mr.  Myers,  in  the  undoubted  handwriting  of  Madame 
Blavatsky. 

A  letter  one  sheet  addressed  to  Mr.  Myers  commencing  "  You  are 
very  kind,"  <S:c.,  in  the  undoubted  handwriting  of  Madame  Blavatsky. 

A  letter  consisting  of  a  sheet  and  a-half  addressed  to  M.t.'^^^t^ 
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commencing  *'  It  does  seem  extraordinary,"  dec,  in  the  undoubted  hand- 
writing  of  Madame  Blavatsky. 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

On  placing  Madame  Blavatsky's  genuine  or  acknowledged  hand- 
writings in  juxtaposition  [with  the  doubted  ones],  I  really  cannot  see  that 
there  has  been  any  attempt  to  disguise  the  hand  [in  the  latter].  Every 
characteristic  of  her  handwriting  may  be  traced  throughout.  Some  of 
the  writings  appear  more  rapidly  executed  than  others  ;  as  will  always 
be  observed  in  looking  at  a  mass  of  correspondence ;  but  all  the  writings 
I  have  mentioned  as  being  positively  written  by  Madame  Blavatsky,  are 
undeniably  hers  without  disguise.  If  she  intended  any  of  them  to  be  in 
a  feigned  hand,  I  can  only  say  that  the  disguise  is  so  flimsy  that  any 
Expert  would  not  notice  the  attempt. 

#♦♦»#* 

(Signed)  Frederick  George  Nbtherglift. 

April  7th,  1885. 

[The  asterisks  indicate  the  position  of  passages  about  Mr.  Damodar's 
writing,  and  the  K.H.  writings  to  which  Mr.  Hodgson  has  referred  on 
p.  282,  as  those  which  were  originally  submitted  to  Mr.  Netherclift. 
No  statements  of  Mr.  Netherclift  about  the  Blavatsky-Coulomb  letters 
themselves  have  been  omitted.  A  second  batch  of  Blavatsky-Coulomb 
letters  was  submitted  shortly  afterwards  to  Mr.  Netherclift,  who 
returned  them  all  in  a  packet  along  with  the  undoubted  writings  of 
Madame  Blavatsky  entrusted  to  him  for  comparison.  This  packet  of 
writings  was  endoi'sed  by  him  as  follows  :  "  The  whole  of  the  writings 
contained  in  this  packet  arc  by  the  hand  of  Madame  Blavatsky, 
whether  acknowledged  to  be  genuine  or  otherwise.  They  vary  in  the 
degree  of  care  with  which  they  are  written,  but  in  my  opinion  there 
is  no  attempt  to  disguise  the  hand. — (Signed)  F.  G.  N."] 


4.  NOTE    ON    CERTAIN    PHENOMENA    NOT   DEALT    WITH   IN 

MR.   HODGSON'S   REPORT. 

By  Mr.s.  H.  Si  do  wick. 

There  are  certain  narratives  of  phenomena  connected  with  the 
Theosophical  Society  wliich  have  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
Committee,  which  have  not  come  within  the  scope  of  Mr.  Hodgson's  investi- 
gations. The  Committee  think,  however,  that  in  forming  a  judgment  of 
the  whole  evidence  the  reader  should  have  before  him  as  full  an  account 
as  possible  of  all  such  phenomena  as  there  seems  to  be  a  primd  facxt 
difficulty  in  explaining  by  the  recognised  laws  of  nature,  and  they 
have,  therefore,  asked  me  to  put  together  in  the  present  note  the  residuum 
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of  narratives  with  which  Mr.  Hodgson  has  not  dealt,  and  to  append  such 
remarks  as  seem  to  me  to  throw  light  on  them. 

I  may  obsei-ve  that  all  to  which  there  will  be  occasion  for  me  to  refer 
were  printed  in  our  first  report ;  tlie  only  partial  exception  being  an 
incident  described  by  Mr.  Hudolpli  Gebhard  (see  p.  385),  of  which  we 
had  received  no  written  account  when  the  first  report  was  printed,  and 
which  we,  tiierefore,  there  very  briefly  mentioned.  No  later  phenomena 
have  come  under  our  notice. 

The  phenomena  I  shall  have  to  discuss  consist  of  four  cases  of 
letters  received  in  a  mysterious  manner,  and  four  cases  of  supposed 
"  astral "  apparitions.  The  mysterious  element  can  be  easily  eliminated 
in  one  of  the  letter-phenomena,  and  in  the  case  of  an  apparition  of  which 
Madame  Blavatsky  was  the  alleged  percipient.  As  regards  the  other 
cases  of  letters,  it  is  difficult,  I  think,  with  our  present  knowledge,  to 
suggest  a  completely  satisfactory  explanation  ;  but  with  the  evidence 
before  us  of  an  elaborate  combination,  under  Madame  Blavatsky 's 
direction,  to  produce  spurious  marvels,  I  cannot  attach  much  weight  to 
this  difficulty.  The  remaining  cases  of  apparitions  are  undoubtedly 
interesting,  but  for  reasons  which  I  shall  give  later  on,  I  do  not  think 
that  stress  can  be  laid  upon  them  as  evidence  for  the  occult  powers  of 
'^  Mahatma  M.''  and  Mr.  Damodar. 

The  following  account  is  from  Dr.  Hubbe  Schleiden,  who  is  a  well- 
known  German  savant  and  publicist,  author  of  "  Ethiopien,"  and  other 
works.  Madame  Blavatsky  was  in  England  at  the  time  of  the  incident. 

Elberfeld,  August,  1884. 

Dear  Madam, — You  requested  me  to  state  to  you  the  particular  circum- 
stances under  which  I  received  my  first  commimication  from  Mahatma  K.H. 
I  have  much  pleasure  in  doing  so. 

On  tlie  morning  of  the  1st  of  this  month  Colonel  Olcott  and  I  were  travel- 
ling by  an  express  train  from  here  to  Dresden.  A  few  days  before  I  had 
written  a  letter  to  the  Mahatmas  which  Colonel  Olcott  had  addressed  and  en- 
closed to  you,  which,  however,  as  I  now  hear,  never  reached  you  but  was  taken 
by  the  Masters  wliilst  it  was  in  the  hands  of  tlie  post  officials.  At  the  time 
mentioned  I  was  not  thinking  of  this  letter,  but  was  relating  to  Colonel 
Olcott  some  events  of  my  life,  expressing  also  the  fact  that  since  my  sixth  or 
seventh  year  I  had  never  known  peace  or  joy,  and  asking  Colonel  Olcott's 
opinion  on  the  meaning  of  some  striking  hardships  I  have  gone  through.  In 
this  conversation  we  were  interrupted  by  the  railway-guard  demanding  our 
tickets.  When  I  moved  forwards  and  raised  myself  partly  from  the  seat  in  order 
to  hand  over  the  tickets,  Colonel  Olcott  noticed  something  white  lying  behind 
my  back  on  that  side  of  me  which  was  opposite  to  the  one  where  he  was  sitting. 
When  I  took  up  that  which  had  appeared  there  it  turned  out  to  be  a  Tibetan 
envelope,  in  which  I  found  a  letter  from  Mahatma  K.  H.,  written  with  blue 
pencil  in  his  well-known  and  unmistakable  handwritmg.  As  tK«t<b  Nt^^t^ 
several  other  jpenona  unacquainted  to  us  in  the  comvoiUwawV.,  \  «^\>v^^^  ^'^ 
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Master  chose  this  place  for  depositing  the  letter  near  me  where  it  was  the 
least  likely  to  attract  the  unwelcome  attention  and  ciirioAity  of  outsideTB. 
The  envelope  was  plainly  addressed  to  me,  and  the  communication  contained 
in  the  letter  was  a  consoling  reflection  on  the  opinion  which  I  had  five  or  ten 
minutes  ago  given  on  the  dreary  events  of  my  past  life.  The  Mahatma  ex- 
plained that  such  events  and  tlie  mental  misery  attached  to  it  were  beyond 
the  ordinary  run  of  life,  but  that  hardships  of  all  kinds  would  be  the  lot  of 
one  striving  for  higher  spiritual  development.  He  very  kindly  expressed 
his  opinion  that  I  had  already  achieved  some  philanthropic  work  for  the 
good  of  the  world.  In  this  letter  were  also  answered  some  of  the  questions 
which  I  had  put  in  my  first-mentioned  letter,  and  an  assurance  was  given 
me  that  I  was  to  receive  assistance  and  advice  when  I  should  be  in  need  of  it 
I  dare  say  it  would  be  unnecessary  for  me  to  ask  you  to  inform  the 
Mahatma  of  the  devoted  thankfulness  which  I  feel  towards  him  for  the  great 
kindness  shown  to  me,  for  the  Master  will  know  of  my  sentiments  widioat 
my  forming  them  into  more  or  less  inadequate  words. — I  am,  dear  madam, 
in  due  respect,  yours  faithfully, 

HUBBE  SCHLSIDBX. 

To  Madame  Blavatsky,  Elberfeld,  Platzhof&trasse,  12. 

Elberfeld,  9/11/84. 
Dear  Sir, — In  reply  to  your  question  about  the  letter  from  M|th<|fanii 
K.  H.,  which  I  received  in  a  railway  carriage  of  an  express  train  while  in 
motion,  I  beg  to  say  that  it  appears  to  me  absolutely  impossible  that  the 
letter  could  have  been  brought  into  the  train  by  any  supposed  agent  of 
Madame  Blavatsky's.  It  is  true  we  had  not  changed  carriages  since  leaving 
Elberfeld,  but  the  letter  did  not  at  all  fall  out  of  the  air,  but  was  found 
behind  my  back  when  I  moved,  and  must,  therefore,  have  been  deposited 
between  my  back  and  the  cusliion  of  the  seat  against  which  I  was  lying. 
There  was  no  i^ossibility  of  getting  tliere  for  any  matter  in  one  of  the  tlireeor 
four  aggregate  states  known  to  our  Western  science.  Besides,  Madame 
Blavatsky  could  have  nothing  to  do  with  this  letter,  which  was  a  reply  to 
questions  which  I  liad  written  on  Tuesday,  the  29th  July,  and  which  left 
Elberfeld  on  that  or  the  following  day  for  London,  addressed  to  Madame 
Blavatsky.  Now,  these  questions  could  not  have  been  delivered  in  London  be- 
fore Tliursday  or  Friday  of  that  week,  and  a  rei)ly  could,  in  the  ordinary  postal 
way,  not  have  been  in  Elberfeld  before  Saturday  or  Sunday.  Tlie  event  of 
my  receiving  the  reply  of  the  Mahatma,  however,  occurred  on  Friday  morning, 
the  1st  August.  I  may  mention  here  that  Madame  Blavatsky  assured  me 
she  never  found  my  questicms  enclosed  in  the  letter  to  lier  ;  these  must  have 
been  taken  cmt  while  in  the  hands  of  the  post.  My  best  proof  of  the 
genuineness  of  this  phenomenon,  I  find,  tliough,  is  tlie  contents  of  the  letter, 
for  it  was  not  only  a  rei)ly  to  the  said  questions,  but  also  referred  to  the 
conversation  I  was  just  at  that  time  having  with  Colonel  Olcott.  I  cannot 
doubt  that  this  handwriting  of  the  Mahatma  must,  therefore,  have  been 
precipitated  by  him  at  that  veiy  instant  and  transmitted  to  me  by  a  magic 
process  which  lies  beyond  the  power  of  ordinary  men. — I  am,  dear  sir,  yours 
very  truly, 

HuBBE   SCHLEIDSN. 

To  F.  W.  H.  Myers,  Eacv-,  CaTft\>T\CLc<ii. 
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A  few  months  earlier  a  letter  is  said  to  have  fallen  in  a  railway  carriage 
accupied  only  by  Colonel  Olcott  and  Mr.  Mohini,  in  the  express  train 
between  Paris  and  London.  But  Madame  Blavatsky  and  Babula  were 
then  in  Paris  or  its  neighbourliood,  and  though  Colonel  Olcott  and  Mr. 
Mohini  both  maintain  that  the  letter  could  not  have  been  placed  in  the 
compartment  before  they  started,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  fall  in  the 
course  of  their  journey,  they  have  both  shown  themselves  to  be  too 
inobservant  and  inaccurate  as  witnesses  for  their  conviction  on  thia 
point  to  be  of  much  value.  But  in  Dr.  Hubbe  Schleiden's  case  I  do 
not  feel  able  to  make  a  definite  suggestion  as  to  how  the  letter 
reached  him  by  natural  means  ;  for,  as  I  have  said,  Madame  Blavatsky 
was  in  England,  and  we  cannot  point  to  any  known  agent  of  hers  whom 
we  know  to  have  been  at  Elberfeld  at  the  time.  Still,  we  cannot  say 
that  there  were  none,  or  even  that  one  did  not  accompany  Colonel 
Olcott  and  Dr.  Hiibbe  Schleiden  in  the  railway  carriage.  The  relevancy 
of  the  Koot  Hoomi  letter  to  (1)  Dr.  Hiibbe  Schleiden*s  questions  in  his 
letter  to  Madame  Blavatsky,  and  (2)  to  his  conversation  with  Colonel 
Olcott,  I  am  unable  to  treat  as  evidentially  important,  without  more 
accurate  knowledge  as  to  the  contents  of  the  two  letters,  since  I  cannot 
regard  it  as  improbable  beforehand  that  the  conversation  should  take 
the  particular  turn  which  rendered  the  Koot  Hoomi  letter  appropriate. 
1  do  not  profess,  however,  as  I  have  said,  to  give  a  completely 
satisfactory  explanation  of  the  phenomenon.  I  am  merely  suggesting 
possibilities  and  giving  reasons  why  I  cannot,  under  the  circumstances, 
attach  weight  to  it  as  evidence  of  occult  agency.  Other  simpler  and 
easier  explanations  may  suggest  themselves  to  the  reader's  mind.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  training  for  adeptship  under  Madame 
Blavatsky's  supervision  is  not  unlikely  to  include  orders  which  must  be 
blindly  carried  out,  to  convey  letters  mysteriously  to  other  people. 

I  give  next  Mr.  Rudolf  Gebhard's  account  of  his  experience,  written 
out  by  him  for  Mr.  Hodgson.  This  phenomenon  also  must,  I  think, 
remain  without  special  explanation.  It  is  unfortunate  that  Mr.  Gebhard 
did  not  write  an  account  of  it  at  the  time  it  occurred,  as  it  is  of  course 
possible  that,  after  an  interval  of  three  months,  some  important  detail 
may  have  escaped  his  memory. 

Adyar,  December  Slst,  1884. 

Deab  Sir, — Complying  with  your  request  I  shall  give  you  in  the  following 
an  account  of  a  phenomenon  as  witnessed  by  me  in  my  father's  house  some 
couple  of  months  ago. 

Before  I  describe  what  has  happened,  allow  me  to  say  a  few  words  about 
myfeelf  ;  it  will  serve  to  show  that  I  am  better  adapted  than  most  other  people 
to  advance  an  opinion  on  these  subjects. 

Since  my  earliest  boyhood  I  have  always  had  a  taste  and  a  knack  for 
conjuring  tricks.     When  in  London  I  took  lessons  there  fconv  «b  \^xQl«eRkvi^^ 
conjurer.  Prof.  C.  E.  EieJd,  a  man  whom  I  coii^d«t  W'V^  ow^  v^V  VJcva\s«^ 
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&leight-of-hand  men  I  ever  met.  Later  on  I  made  the  personal  acquaintance 
of  most  of  our  leading  performers  in  that  line  and  exchanged  tricks 
with  them  ;  there  is  not  a  single  line  of  conjuring  I  am  not  acc^uainted 
with,  may  that  be  coin  or  card  tricks,  or  the  so-called  anti  -  si)iritualistic 
tricks  in  imitation  of  a  spiritualistic  s^nce.  I  then  think  that  when  such 
a  phenomenon  takes  place  in  my  presence,  it  is  quite  a  natural  tiling  for 
me  to  keep  my  eyes  wide  open,  in  oi'der  not  to  be  deceived  by  a  trick,  and 
this  is  the  reason  why  I  think  myself  especially  qualified  to  advance  an 
opinion  about  the  matter  on  hand. 

Account  of  a  Phenomenon  that  occurred  in  Elberfeld  (Germany)^  oa 

September  — ,  1884. 

At  9  p.m.  of  the  above  named  date  a  small  circle  of  friends,  Theosophist 
and  non-Theosophist,  were  sitting  in  the  drawing-room  of  my  father's  house 
(Platzhof&trasse  12).  Madame  Blavatsky,  who  was  one  of  the  party,  was 
seated  on  a  couch  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  the  rest  were  seated  in 
a  semi-circle  around  her. 

Whilst  the  conversation  was  going  on  Madame  Blavatsky  suddenly 
looked  up,  and  taking  a  listening  attitude  said  there  was  something  going 
on  in  the  room,  but  that  she  could  not  then  make  out  for  certain  whatitit'as. 

Mrs.  H.,  an  American  lady  and  a  clairvoyante,  said  that  she  had 
felt  an  influence  since  some  time  already,  and  Madame  Blavatsky  and  Mrs. 
H.  then  saw  like  a  ray  of  light  going  towards  a  large  oil  painting  hanging 
over  a  piano  in  the  same  room. 

My  mother,  sitting  with  her  back  to  the  piano  and  opposite  a  looking- 
glass,  said  that  she  had  seen  in  the  glass  like  a  faint  flash  of  lightning.  After 
a  minute  or  so  Madame  Blavatsky  asked  the  party  what  they  would  like 
to  take  j>lace,  as  she  now  felt  sure  that  the  "  Master  "  would  do  something 
for  us  that  night. 

Diflerent  requests  were  made,  but  finally  it  was  unanimously  resolved 
*Uhat   a  letter   slwuld  be   asked  for,  addressed  to   my  faOier^  and  treating 
on  a  subject  that  .he  shovld  mentally  ^Jcish  for^    (I  draw  your  attention  to 
the  three  i)oint8  ;    nobody  knew  beforehand  that  tlie  whole  iMurty  would    * 
choose  a  letter  ;  second,  that  my  father  should  be  the  addressee  ;  third,  what 
subject  my   father  might  be    thinking  of.      Madame    Blavatsky  did  not 
influence   our  choice   as   she   did  not  advance  any   suggestion.)     Madame 
then  said  she  saw  something  going   on  with  the  picture   above   spoken  of 
and  that  i)robably  we  should  find  something  there.     I  accordingly  gut  up 
and  examined  that  picture,  but  could  not  find  anything.      As  the  picture 
was  fastened  to  tlie  wall  in  a  slanting  position,  the  top  part  lianging  over,     ; 
I  lifted  it  oflf  the  wall  and    examined  carefully   every  inch   of   it.     Ko    j 
letter  I  The  space  then  between  the  wall  and  the  back  of  the   picture  was    i 
fully  eight  inches  and  perfectly  lit  uj),  as  tliere  was  a  gas  bracket  on  each 
side  of  it.     I  let  the  i)icture  fall  back  and  said  I  could  not  find  anything, 
but  Madame  Blavatsky  t<^ld  me  to  try  again,  and  I  repeated  my  examination 
in   the  same  way.      Not  contented    with  that  I  got   up   on  the  piano  (a 
grand,)  and   there  again  looked  behind  the  picture  and   passed  my  hand 
nlong  tJie  top  of  it,  twice.     Nothing  1  (I  had  been  searching  all  this  time 
fi)V  a  letter,  not  for  aiioi\ieT  ?vtt\<i\ft  ^\v«t^  ^iVicK^  ^  ^^  o€  paper  had 
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e8cai)ed  my  attention.)  I  turned  round  to  Madame  Blavatsky,  saying  that 
I  could  find  nothing,  when  she  exclaimed,  **  There  it  is  ! "  I  turned 
8liaq>ly  round  and  a  letter  fell  down  from  behind  the  picture  on  the  piano. 
I  picked  it  up.  It  was  addressed  to  my  father ^  (**  Herm  Consul  Gebhard  ") 
and  treated  of  the  subject  he  had  been  th\i\kii\g  of. 

Now  I  wish  to  draw  your  attention  to  some  important  points. 

1.  There  was  no  secret  receptacle  either  in  the  frame  or  at  tlie  back  of 
the  pictiu-e.  2.  The  letter  was  in  size  Sin.  by  2^in.  iixot  folded  up  into  a 
smaller  compass.  3.  I  was  the  only  one  who  came  near  the  picture  ;  all  the 
otliers  kept  their  seats  except  one  gentleman,  who  got  up,  but  whom  I  did 
not  allow  to  handle  the  picture.  Madame  Blavatsky,  seated  all  the  time  on 
the  couch,  distant  four  to  five  yards.  4.  Between  the  time  I  last  touched 
the  picture  and  the  moment  the  letter  put  in  an  appearance  there  elapsed 
from  15  to  20  seconds.  After  Madame  Blavatsky  had  said  **  There  it  is,"  I 
turned  round.  The  letter  then  had  not  appeared  but  came  in  view 
about  one  second  after  that.  How  coidd  Madame  Blavatsky  have  seen 
it  ?  5.  Tlie  letter  lay  on  the  piano  about  fice  inches  off  the  wall !  The 
picture  frame  at  the  bottom  part  touches  the  wall,  because  as  I  said 
before  the  top  part  hangs  over.  Now  there  may  be  space  enough  for  a  letter, 
being  flat  against  the  wall,  to  glide  through,  but  then  that  letter,  continuing 
its  m'ay,  {nufht  to  drop  behind  the  piano  (i.e.,  between  the  wall  and  the 
piano  and  from  there  on  to  the  floor),  as  the  piano  does  not  touch  the  wall. 
How  can  it  be  found  five  inches  oflf  the  wall  ?  6.  The  subject  my  father  had 
in  Ids  mind  was  known  to  me,  because  I  knew  he  had  that  very  morning 
received  a  letter  from  my  brother  in  New  York  on  some  personal  matter,  and 
when  the  letter  had  been  decided  upon  by  the  party  I  whispered  to  my 
father,  **Ask  for  an  answer  on  that  letter,  this  morning,"  and  he  said  he  would. 

I  consider  this  a  most  complete  phenomenon,  and  I  challenge  any 
conjurer  of  to-day  to  repeat  it,  and  I  am  willing  to  pay  £100  to  see  it  done 
by  a  conjurer  under  the  same  conditions.  Perhaps  Mr.  Maskelyne  (Messrs. 
Maskelyne  and  Cooke,  Egyj>tian  Hall,  Piccadilly),  who  has  done  already  so 
much  to  detect  mediumistic  frauds  (?),  will  take  up  this  challenge. 

If  there  is  any  further  information  you  want,  I  am  entirely  at  your 
service. — I  remain,  dear  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

R.  Hodgson,  Esq.,  Adyar.  Rud.  Gebhard. 

I  learn  from  Mr.  Hodgson  that,  in  reply  to  his  inquiries,  Mr.  Gebhard 
stated  that  he  did  not  think  that  a  confederate  could  have  thrown  the 
letter  without  its  being  observed,  but  he  did  not  seem  to  liave 
previously  contemplated  the  possibility  of  a  confederate  having  been 
present. 

The  following  is  an  account  of  another  letter-phenomenon  by  a  lady 
resident  in  London,  and  known  to  some  members  of  the  Committee : — 

One  morning  in  July,  [1884,]I  was  called  by  Madame  Blavatsky  to  her  room 
where  she  was  still  in  bed.       She  desired  me  to  open  a  drawer  and  give  her 
out  a  letter  which  was  Ijdng  there  closed  and  addressed.     I  did  so.     She 
asked  me  to  notice  that  the  letter  was  addressed  iiv  tVie  \v&xA^T\.\l\sv<i^  <A  "^^ 
person  whom  I  kneir,  th&t  it  was  fastened,  and  appax^YiVX:^  \\»A  xvoX*  \^wv 
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opened.  She  then  took  a  match  and  liaving  lighted  it  proceeded  to  bum  the 
letter.  I  protested  against  tliis  being  done,  but  she  answered  '*  It  is  tlie 
Master's  orders,"  and  further  added,  **  You  had  better  go  to  your  room  and 
meditate."  I  went  upstairs  into  my  room  and  shut  the  door.  I  remaineil 
there  some  time  considering  tlie  whole  affair.  The  window  of  the 
room,  whicli  was  at  the  top  of  the  house,  was  wide  open  and  looked  out 
into  a  garden.  Before  the  window  was  a  dressing-table  on  wliich  was  a  piuk 
cloth  ;  there  was  no  mirror  on  the  table,  only  one  or  two  small  articles  of 
toilet,  and  the  sun  was  shining  full  into  tlie  room.  I  went  to  the  window 
without  any  definite  reason,  and  as  I  approached  the  table  I  perceived  on  the 
pink  cover  a  large  white  envelope.  I  took  it  up,  looked  at  it,  and  found  that 
it  was  closed  and  evidently  contained  a  letter,  but  there  was  no  superscription. 
I  had  the  letter  in  my  hand  for  a  little  while  and  then  looked  at  it  again.  To 
my  great  surprise  I  found  that  where,  but  a  few  moments  previously,  there 
had  been  a  blank  space,  there  was  distinctly  visible  a  name  and  address  written 
in  purple  ink,  in  a  handwriting  which  I  well  knew  as  being  that  of  one 
of  tlie  Maliatmas.  The  name  and  address  was  that  of  the  writer  of  the  letter 
I  liad  previously  seen  burned. 

A  phenomenon  of  this  kind  may  be,  and  in  this  case  was,  as  1  under- 
stand, very  impressive  to  the  witness,  without  carrying  conviction  to 
other  people.  For  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  feel  sure  that  it  was 
adequately  distinguished  from  what,  I  suppose,  we  are  all  constantly 
liable  to,  the  mere  non-observation  of  something  which  was  there  all  the 
time.  It  is  possible  also  that  some  combination  of  substances  may  have 
been  used  instead  of  ink,  which  would  become  coloured  (temporarily  at 
any  rate)  by  exposure  for  a  few  minutes  to  the  air.  A  cliemist,  well 
qualified  to  give  an  opinion,  tells  me  that  he  thinks  such  a  combination 
might  be  used ;  but  we  have  never  seen  and  have  no  access  to  the 
writing  in  question,  and  without  this  it  is  of  course  impossible  to  obtain 
an  expert's  opinion  of  any  value  as  to  whether  this  particular  writing 
could  liave  been  so  produced  or  not.  I  do  not  myself  think  it  likely 
that  it  was  so  produced. 

As  to  a  post-card  received  by  Mr.  Keightley  in  Paris,  on  which 
Maliatma  M.'s  initials  were  written,  and  a  letter  which  Madame  Blavatsky 
professed  to  read  without  opening,  also  in  Paris,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say 
more  than  that  Babula  seems  to  have  intervened  between  the  postman 
and  the  recipient  in  both  cases.  The  lettei-s  probably  came  by  an  earlier 
delivery  than  that  by  which  they  appeared  to  arrive. 

I  proceed  to  "  astral "  apparitions.  In  August,  1884,  Mr.  Myers 
received  the  following  letter  from  Mr.  Padsli&li,  a  young  Parsee  gentle- 
man and  a  Theosophist. 

77,  Elgin  Crescent,  Notting  Hill,  W. 

Saturday,  August  IGth. 
Dear  Mr.  Myers, — Madame  haa  ^ust  told  me  that  she  saw  I>Mnodar  Urt 
'ught,  quite  distinctly,  stawdm^  m  a  toxtv^^  WiYR%V3fta  ^EAsict \sl wliich  she  vrai 
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seated  in  the  drawing-room.  There  were  present  in  the  room,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Oakley,  Mr.  Gebhard,  and  others,  who  do  not  seem  to  have  known  or  felt 
his  presence.  Madame  tells  me  that  he  had  come  to  ask  what  it  was  she  had 
told  him  about  some  trunk  the  night  before.  It  appears  she  had  told  him 
the  previous  night  to  take  care  in  the  Custom  House  of  a  certain  trunk  taken 
by  Babula,  who  has  proceeded  to  India  to-day.  Damodar,  unable,  however, 
to  make  himself  more  distinct,  as  Madame  desired,  seems  to  have  not  under- 
stood her.  So  he  appeared  again  this  morning  more  than  once,  asking, 
**  Why  do  you  not  answer  about  the  trunk  ?  "  Madame  tells  me  she  related 
the  appearance  the  night  before  to  Mrs.  Z,y*  Mrs.  X.,^  and  Miss  Z*  The 
circumstance  would  have  been  thought  of  no  more,  but  on  my  consulting 
IVIadame  this  afternoon  about  some  articles  about  to  appear  in  Th^  Theosophist 
she  naturally  spoke  of  Damodar ;  and  among  other  things,  very  enthusiastically 
of  his  latest  development.  It  occurred  tome  that  this  was  a  splendid  chance 
for  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research  ;  you  had  repeatedly  desired  me  to 
commit  to  paper  what  I  have  seen  or  might  see,  and  there  are  many  friends 
in  England  and  India  who  are  ready  to  trust  my  word.  I  suggested  I  should 
write  to  you,  and  wait  forDamodar's  letter,  where  he  might  refer  to  his  astral 
presence.  But  that  would  be  no  test.  I  suggested  an  immediate  despatch 
of  a  telegram,  and  also  a  letter  to  you  signed  by  Mr.  Keightley  and  Mr. 
Gebhard,  who  had  come  some  time  before,  and  myself.  Mr.  Keightley  made 
some  difficulties  as  to  the  value  of  the  test,  alleging  that  our  word  may  not 
suffice  for  the  Society  for  Psycliical  Research.  I  prefer  to  think  otherwise. 
And,  accordingly,  the  telegram  is  decided  upon.     It  is  in  these  terms  : — 

To  Damodar,  Theosophist  Office,  Madras. 
Telegraph  instantly  what  you  told  me  last  night.  Blavatsky 

You  will  see  that  I  have  suggested  the  telegram  should  be  from  Madame 
Blavatsky,  to  imdo  any  difficulty  Damodar  might  make  to  reply  to  otliers — 
for  instance,  to  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research. 

Madame  is  going  to-day  to  Elberf eld,  and  I  sliall  open  the  answer  as  soon 
as  Damodar  telegraphs  it,  and  send  you  a  copy. 

I  hope  Damodar  will  make  no  difficulties  now,  and  the  test  will  be,  we 
trust,  if  not  complete,  at  least  of  considerable  scientific  value. — I  remain, 
dear  Mr.  Myers,  yours  sincerely,  ^  j  p^^gjjAH. 

The  telegram  received  from  Mr.  Damodar  in  reply  seemed  distinctly 
irrelevant.  It  ran:  "Master  wants  you  liere  to-night  don't  fail  look  into 
your  pocket." 

On  August  30th  Mr.  Myers  proceeded  to  Elberfeld  and  inquired  of 
Mr.  Keightley  (a  Theosophist  and  a  graduate  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bvidge,  who  was  staying  at  Mr.Gebhard's  along  >vith  Madame  Blavatsky, 
Mr.  Mohini,  Colonel  Oloott,  <fec.),  whether  he  had  received  Mr.  Damodar*s 
telegram  and  what  he  thought  of  it.  He  replied  that  the  party  had 
left  London  on  August  16tli,  and  arrived  at  Elberfeld  on  the  17tli.  On 
arriving  they  were  met  by  a  telegram  from  Mr.  P&dsliali,  reporting  Mr. 

*  Fictitious  initials. 
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Damodar^s  reply.  The  whole  party,  said  Mr.  Keightley,  were  surprised 
and  distressed  at  what  seemed  to  them  also  the  conspicuous  failure  of 
the  intended  test.  Madame  Blavatsky  said  that  she  had  in  fact  received 
such  a  message,  and  had  found  such  a  letter  in  her  pocket ;  but,  of 
course,  recognised  the  inadequacy  of  such  statement.  It  then  occurred 
to  lier  to  consult  her  private  note-book.  This  was  said  to  be  contained 
in  a  despatch-box  wliich  had  been  in  Mr.  Keightley's  charge  from  the 
time  when  it  was  packed  and  locked,  just  after  the  telegram  had  been 
sent  to  Damodar,  and  just  before  the  party  left  London  by  an  evening 
train,  August  16th,  for  Elberfeld,  vid  Queenborougli  and  Flusliing.  She 
at  once  asked  Mr.  Keightley  to  go  and  fetcli  the  despatch-box.  In  the 
note-book  was  found  the  entry  here  translated,  which  was  then  seen  by 
all  present.  It  is  written  partly  in  Russian,  partly  in  English.  The 
words  in  italics  are  in  English  in  the  original. 

*'  I  saw  suddenly  Damodar  this  August  15th.  While  looking  on  I  called, 
trying  to  find  out  some  one  near  me  to  call  attention  to  him.  I  was  sitting 
under  the  looking-glass,  and  tried  to  make  myself  heard  by  Mrs.  Z. ,  who  was 
sitting  near  Mrs.  Oakley.  Upon  seeing  him,  I  said  to  him  :  Damodar ^  can't 
you  make  yourself  cisible  to  all?  Instead  of  answering,  he  says  to  me  some- 
thing very  strange,  that  he  had  seen  me  the  night  before,  and  could  not 
understand  what  I  wanted  from  him.     He  said  :  You  came  to  me  tUnrnt  Uco, 

I  could  not  understand  what  yo%i  were  asking  me  for.  Is  it  for  a  trtmk  sent 
here  ?  Then  a  few  minutes  later  he  again  appeared  and  said  :  Master  wants 
you  here  to-night,     Don'' t  fail.     Look  into  your  pocket.'* 

On  Wednesday,  September  1 0th,  a  letter  from  Mr.  Damodar  was  received 
at  Elberfeld  by  Madame  Blavatsky  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Keightley, 
who  noted  its  registered  envelope ;  *  and  believes  that  the  letter  had  gone 
first  to  London  and  been  forwarded  to  Elberfeld. 

Tlie  letter — whicli  all  who  have  examined  it  believe  to  be  in  Mr. 
Damodar*s  handwriting — is  as  follows  : — 

Adyar,  Madras,  16tli  August,  1884. 
Respected  Upasika, — I  could  not  make  out  what  you  wanted  here  when 
you  came  here  on  the  morning  of  the  15th  at  about  two  or  three  of  Madras 
time.    So  in  the  night  I  attempted  to  come  and  ask  you.  It  was  between  10  and 

II  in  tlie  night  here ;  so  it  must  be  between  five  and  six  in  the  evening  of 
London  time.  Who  was  that  gentleman  sitting  near  you  imder  a  big  looking- 
glass  and  who  was  that  short  old  lady  about  ?  I  tliink  there  were  several 
others  in  the  room  at  the  time  ;  but  I  could  not  make  out  how  many  or  who 

*  Mr  Keightley  noticed  that  the  envelope  was  registered,  with  Damodar^  he 
believes,  written  in  the  corner,  and  that  the  letter  was  actually  in  the  envelope 
— the  letter  Ijeing  in  Daniodar'n  handwriting.  But  Mr.  Keightley  and  Madanie 
Blavatsky  between  them  then  lost  the  enveloi)e.  We  have,  however,  ascer- 
tained that  a  registered  letter  answering  to  the  description  of  this  one  reached 
London  on  Septenil)er  7tli.  It  left  Bombay  on  August  19th,  and  therefore  pro- 
bably  was  sent  from  Madran  on  iV\xgv]L»\.  \^\\\,  w  v;\\\. 
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they  were.  If  I  had  known  that  at  that  time  you  would  be  amidst  so  many 
people  I  would  not  have  attempted  to  come.  I  might  have  seen  you  later, 
when  you  were  alone.  And  why  was  it  that  you  asked  me  to  make  myself 
visible  to  all  ?  You  know  I  am  too  much  of  a  beginner  yet,  in  this  line.  It 
was  only  because  you  asked  me  to  do  so,  I  attempted.  Whether  I  succeeded 
or  failed,  I  do  not  know.  And  in  all  this  afifair,  the  main  object  I  came  for  was 
not  quite  accomplished.  I  wanted  to  know  exactly  what  you  had  come  here 
for  ?  I  heard  something  about  a  trunk  ;  but  whether  you  wanted  me  to  take 
care  of  something  you  had  sent  or  whether  you  wanted  me  to  send  you 
something  I  do  not  quite  remember.  However,  I  have  sent  you  a  parcel 
and  I  believe  it  is  that  which  you  mean.  Did  you  find  in  your  pocket  that 
Thibetan  order  from  the  Master  to  come  here,  to  notify  you  about  which  he 
sent  me  to  you  again  ?  I  hope  yourself,  nor  the  friends  who  were  there, 
will  not  speak  about  this  to  any  one  and  not  make  a  public  talk  of  it  in  the 
Society  for  Psychical  Research  and  such  other  places.  I  am  sure  Mr.  Ewen 
and  others  woidd  have  done  it,  if  I  had  not  asked  you  privately  to  prevent 
the  publication  of  the  fact  of  Mr.  Ewen  having  seen  me  when  I  came  to  see 
you  and  Colonel  Olcott  and  committed  a  blunder.  I  hope  I  have  not  com- 
mitted a  mistake  in  sending  you  the  parcel. 

Ever  yours  respectfully  and  sincerely, 

Damodar  K.  Mavalankar. 

It  certainly  cannot  be  said  that  the  possibility  of  collusion  between 
Madame  Blavatsky  and  Mr.  Damodar  is  in  this  case  excluded.  But 
tliough  on  the  one  hand  it  may  seem  strange  that  a  planned  imposture 
should  not  have  been  better  carried  outj  it  must  be  observed  on  the 
other  hand  that  there  are  points  in  the  evidence  which  look  decidedly 
suspicious.  Of  course,  if  there  was  imposture — as,  considering  what  we 
now  know  about  both  Madame  Blavatsky  and  Mr.  Damodar,  I  cannot 
myself  profess  to  doubt — ^we  cannot  be  sure  of  discovering  the  precise 
niodua  operandi  by  merely  reflecting  on  the  phenomena  intended  to 
appear.  But  the  following  may  be  suggested  as  a  possible  course  of 
events. 

Let  us  suppose  that  some  time  in  July,  after  slie  had  begun  her 
residence  at  Elgin-crescent,  and  could  tlierefore  describe  the  looking- 
glass  and  the  lady,  Madame  Blavatsky  wrote  to  Mr.  Damodar  telling 
liim  to  post  a  letter  on  August  16th,  such  as  that  we  have  printed,  and 
that  she  would  take  care  to  make  it  correspond  with  events  in  London  ; 
and  further,  that  when  the  day  came  she  performed  more  or  less 
imperfectly — or  perhaps  only  spoke  of — her  part  of  the  programme, 
but  forgot  the  "  Master-wants-you-here-to-night-look-in-your-pocket " 
part.  Let  us  further  assume  that  the  telegram  to  India  was  no 
part  of  the  original  plan,  and  that  Mr.  Damodar  was  left  to  liis  own 
devices  in  replying  to  it.  It  would  not  be  unnatural  that  he  should 
reply  as  he  did,  that  being,  in  fact,  the  only  thing  he  was  supposed  to 
have  iold  her ;  about  the  trunk  he  was  supposed  to  have  oAhtd  \sss^ .  \. 
cannot  regard  it  as  at  aJJ    satisfactorily   e&ta\>\^\\^    ^XvaX*  ^^^«k«^ 
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Blavatsky  had  uo  opportunity  of  obtaining  access  to  her  note-book 
between  the  time  when  the  telegram  was  sent  to  Mr.  Daniodar  and  the 
time  when  tlie  book  was  shown  to  the  party  at  Elberfeld  ;  and  I  think 
the  entry  may  have  been  made,  or,  at  any  rate,  the  last  sentence  added, 
in  that  interval ; — either  after  Mr.  Damodar's  telegram  was  received,  or 
at  some  previous  moment,  when  it  recurred  to  lier  memory  that  he  was 
to  be  supposed  to  have  made  that  remark  about  the  Master.  Thus  ail 
that  occurred  would  be  accounted  for. 

It  is  possible  that  the  entry  in  Madame  Blavatsky's  note-book  may 
have  been  made  much  earlier — at  the  time  when  she  first  communicated 
the  plan  to  Mr.  Damodar — and  corrected  afterwards;  for  the  names  of 
the  persons  present — Mrs.  Z.  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oakley — are  written  in 
lead  pencil  over  the  original  purple  pencil,  rendering  what  is  underneath 
illegible.  But  I  am  not  myself  inclined  to  believe  that  the  greater  part 
of  it*  was  written  at  this  earlier  date,  because  if  it  had  been,  I  think  that 
Madame  Blavatsky's  and  Mr.  Damodar's  descriptions  of  the  scene 
would  have  agreed  better  tlian  they  do.  Madame  Blavatsky's  phrases, 
"I  called,  trying  to  find  out  some  one  near  me"  .  .  .  "tried  to 
make  myself  heard  by  Mrs.  Z.,"  <fec.,  do  not  correspond  well  with  Mr. 
Damodar's  question  about  the  gentleman  "  sitting  near  "  her. 

There  is  another  point  which  strikes  me  as  somewhat  suspicious 
about  Madame  Blavatsky's  entry  in  her  note-book,  and  which  strengthens 
my  impression  that  it  was  made  after  the  telegram  was  sent.  For 
what  purpose  was  it  made  ?  Why,  if  it  was  merely  as  a  record  of  an 
event  interesting  to  herself,  and  not  for  comparison  with  an  expected 
letter  from  Mr  Damodar,  should  slie  put  in  so  uninteresting  a  fact  as 
that  she  was  sitting  under  tlie  looking-glass  ?  But  if  it  was  intended  for 
tliis  latter  object,  it  would  have  been  natural  to  show  it  to  some  one  at 
the  time  the  sending  of  the  telegi-am  was  being  discussed,  had  it  been 
then  in  existence,  and  thus  to  improve  the  test.  I  think  it  probable, 
therefore,  that  the  entry  was  made  after  the  telegram  was  sent,  though 
very  likely  before  the  answer  was  received. 

The  allusion  at  the  end  of  Mr.  Damodar*s  letter  is  to  an  apparition 
of  him  seen  by  Mr.  E.  D.  Ewen,  of  Chattisgarh,  Central  Provinces  of 
India.  Mr.  Ewen,  who  is  a  Scotcli  gentleman  of  honourable  repute, 
whose  organisation  is  highly  nervous,  saw  Mr.  Damodar  (with  whom 
he  was  acquainted)  in  "  astral "  form,  as  he  supposed,  on  May  23rd, 
1884,  in  London.  On  his  mentioning  this  at  a  meeting  of  our 
Society,  on  May  28th,  Mr.  Damodar  was  at  once  telegraphed  to  by 
Colonel  Olcott  (Mr.  Myers  being    present)   in   the   following  words: 

*  It  is  noticeable  that  the  first  sentence  is  uTitten  in  blue  pencil,  and  the  rest 
in  purple,  with  the  exception  of  the  corrections  in  lead  pencil.  This  suggests  that 
the  whole  note  was  not  wntteu  oA.  \\v^  i^^ffl^A  \\ca<^. 
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**  Olcott  to  Damodar,  Adyar,  Madras.  Have  you  visited  London  lately? 
write  Myers  full  details."  To  this  telegram  no  reply  was  received,  from 
'which  it  is  a  natural  inference  that  Mr.  Damodar  was  unaware  of  the 
vision,  though  he  may  have  had  other  reasons  for  his  silence.  His 
mentioning  it  in  liis  letter  of  August  16th  proves  nothing,  of  course, 
since  there  had  then  been  more  tlian  time  to  acquaint  him  by  post  with 
the  facts.  We  are  thus  left  without  any  evidence  to  distinguish  IMr. 
Ewen's  experience  from  a  merely  subjective  hallucination. 

Two  other  visions  I  have  to  deal  with.  The  first  is  an  experience 
that  occurred  to  Mr.  Vsevolod  Solovioff,  Page  of  Honour  to  the  Czar, 
and  son  of  the  tutor  of  tlie  late  Czar,  and  a  Russian  author  of  higli 
repute.     He  describes  what  occurred  as  follows  : — 

'*  1  Octobre,  1884,  Paris. 

''Ayant  re^u  une  lettre  de  ma  compatriote,  Mmo.  H^l^ne  Blavatsky, 
clans  laquelle  elle  m'informait  du  mauvais  dtat  de  sa  sant^  et  me  priait  de 
venir  la  voir  ^  Elberfeld,  je  me  suis  d^idd  k  faire  ce  voyage.  Mais  puisque 
r^tatde  ma  propro  sant<S  me  for9ait  k  certains  managements,  j'ai  prdfdnS 
m'arreter  k  Bruxelles,  que  je  n*ai  jamais  vu,  pour  me  reposer,  la  chaleur 
^tant  accablaute. 

**  Je  Buis  parti  de  Paris  le  24  Ao^t.  Le  lendemain  matin,  au  Grand  Hotel 
de  BruxeUes  oil  je  m'dtais  arrSt^,  j'ai  rencontre  Mile.  A.  (fille  de  feu  ambas- 
sadeur  nuse  k— et  demoiselle  d'honneur  de  1'  Imp^ratrice  de  Russie).  En 
apprenant  que  je  me  rendais  k  Elberfeld  pour  voir  Mme.  Blavatsky,  qu'elle 
connait  et  estime  beaucoup,  elle  s'est  d(k;idde  k  m'accompagner.  Nous  avons 
pass^  la  joum^e  ensemble,  comptant  partir  le  lendemain  par  le  train  de 
neuf  heures  du  matin. 

"A  huit  heures,  dtant  ddjk  compl^tement  pr^t  k  partir,  j'entre  chez 
Mile.  A.  et  je  la  trouve  dans  un  grand  embarras.  Toutes  ses  clefs,  qu'elle 
a  lliabitude  de  garder  toujours  sur  elle  dans  un  petit  sac  et  qu'elle  a  eu  dans 
ce  sac  en  se  couchant,  avaient  disparu  pendant  la  nuit,  quoiquc  la  porte  de 
sa  chambre  fut  ferm^e  k  clef.  Ainsi  toutes  ses  malles  dtant  femides,  impos- 
sible d'emballer  les  effets  dont  elle  venait  do  se  servir.  Nous  fiimes  obliges 
de  remettre  notre  ddpart  jusqu'au  train  d'une  heuro  de  Tapr^s  midi,  et  fimes 
venir  le  serrurier  pour  ouvrir  la  plus  grande  malle.  Lorsqu'elle  fut  ouverte 
toutes  les  clefs  que  nous  cherchions  se  trouv^rent  au  fond  de  la  malle,  aiiui 
que  la  def  de  cette  maUe,  attach^  comme  cV habit ude  avec  les  aufres.  Ayant  k 
nous  toute  notre  matinde,  nous  voul^mes  faire  une  promenade,  mais  soudain 
je  me  sentis  dans  un  dtat  d'dtrange  faiblesse  et  en  proie  h,  un  irresistible 
besoin  de  dormir.  Je  me  suis  excusd  aupr^s  de  Mile.  A.  et  me  suis  retird  dans 
ma  chambre,  m'empressant  de  me  mettre  au  lit.  Mais  je  ne  pus  m'endormir 
et  restais  les  yeux  fermds,  lorsque  tout  k  coup,  dans  Tdtat  de  veille,  j'ai  vu 
devant  mes  yeux  fermds  toute  une  sdrie  do  paysagos  inconnus,  qui  se  sont 
gravds  dans  ma  memoire  avec  leurs  moindros  details.  Lorsque  cette  vision 
fut  diflsipd,  je  me  sentis  remis  de  ma  faiblesse  et  me  rendis  aupres  de 
Mile.  A.,  k  laquelle  certainement  j'ai  racontd  ce  qui  vonait  de  se  passer  en 
lui  ddpeignant  les  paysages  dans  tons  leurs  ddtails. 

**Nou8  sommes  i>artispar  le  train  d'une  beuie,  ^V.  vo\g\  c\v3t«:v*^%  xi:cv^ 
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demi  heure  do  route  Mile.  A.  me  dit  en  regardant  par  la  fenStre  :  '  Tenez,  voici 
un  de  vos  paysages  ! '  Je  I'ai  reconnu  i  Tinstant,  et  juaqu'au  soir  j'ai  reTU, 
les  yeux  ouverts,  tout  ce  que  le  matin  j'avaia  yu  lea  yeux  fenn^s.  J'^tais 
content  d'avoir  raconte  ma  vision  en  detail  k  Mile.  A.,  car  elle  pouvait  en 
attester  la  realisation.  II  faut  dire  que  la  route  entre  Bruxelles  et  Elbeifeld 
m'est  complbtement  incoimue,  car  c'^tait  la  premiere  fois  de  ma  vie  que  je 
Tisitais  la  Belgique  et  cette  partie  de  TAllemagne. 

*'  En  arrivant  ^  Elberfeld  le  soir,  nous  nous  sommes  arrdi6i  dans  un 
hdtel  et  nous  nous  h&t&mes  de  nous  rendre  aupr^s  de  Mme.  Blavatsky  dans 
la  maison  de  M.  Gebhard.  Le  meme  soir,  les  membres  de  la  Socitft^  llidoso 
phique  qui  entourent  Mme.  Blavatsky  nous  ont  montr^  deux  superbes 
portraits  k  Thuile  des  Mahatmas  M.  et  Koot  Houmi.  Le  portrait  de  M. 
surtout  produisit  sur  nous  une  impression  extraordinaire,  et  ce  n'est  pas 
^tonnant  qu'on  revenant  k  notre  h6tel  nous  en  parlions  encore  et  ravions 
devant  nos  yeux.  C'est  &  Mile.  A.  de  raconter  ce  qu'elle  a  vu  et  senti 
pendant  la  nuit  suivante.     Mais  voici  ce  qui  m'est  arriv^ : — 

'*  Fatigud  par  le  voyage,  je  donnais  paisiblement  lorsque  tout  d'un  coup  je 
fus  rdveilie  par  la  sensation  d'un  souffle  bien  chaud  et  p^n^trant.     J'ouvie  les 
yeux  et  dans  la  faible  clartd  qui  entrait  dans  la  chambre  par  les  trois  fenStres, 
je  vois  devant  moi  une  grande  figure  d'homme  v<^tu  d'un  long  vStementblanc 
et  flottant.     En  meme  temps  j'ai  entendu  ou  senti  une  voix,  qui  me  disait, 
je  ne  puis  pr^ciser  en  quelle  langue,  bien  que  je  le  compris  parfaitement, 
d'allumor  la  bougie.     Je  dois  dire  qu'au  lieu  de  m'effirayer  je  restais  tout  4 
fait  tranquille,    seulement  je   sentais    mon   coeur  battre  avec   une    force 
redoublee.     J'ai  allume  la  bougie  et  en  I'allumant  j'ai  vu  k  ma  montre  qu'il 
dtait   deux   heures   du  matin.     La  vision  ne  disparaissait  |>as.     C'dtait  un 
homme  bien  vivant  qui  ^tait  devant  moi.     Et  j'ai  reconnu  2l  Tinstant  mdme 
en  lui  le  bel  original  du  portrait  que  nous  avions  vu  le  soir.     II  s'assit  pite 
de  moi   sur   une  chaise,    et  commen9a  k  me  parler.     II  parla  longtempa, 
touchant  les  questions  qui  m'int^ressent,  mais  la  plus  grande  iiartie  de  cet 
entretien  ne  pent  etre   rapport^e  ici  car  il  s'agissait  de  choaes  tout  k  fait 
personnelles.     Jo  puis  dire,cependant,  qu'entre  autres  il  m'a  annonc^  que 
pour  le  voir  dan^  sou  corps  astral  j'ai  dii  passer  parbeaucoup  de  preparations, 
et  que  la  domi^ro  le^on  me  fut  donnde  le  matin  meme  lorsque  j'ai  vu,  lea  yeux 
femids,  les  paysages  que  je  devais  re  voir  en  T6a\M  le  mSme  jour.     Puis  fl  me 
dit  que  jo  p<jssede  une  gitinde  force  magn^tique  en  voie  de  dc^veloppement 
Alors  je  lui  demandai  ce  que  je  devais  faire  avec  cette  force.     Mais,  sans 
rdpondro,  il  disparut. 

**  J'dtais  soul,  la  porte  de  ma  chambre  dtait  fermce  k  clef.     J*ai  cm  k  une 
hallucination  et  meme  je  me  suis  dit  avec  efiroi  que  je  commence  k  perdre  Is 
tote.     A   peine  ai-je  eu  cette  idee  que  j'ai  revu  k  la  meme  place  llionune 
superbe  aux  vetements  blancs.     II  liochait  la  tete  et  en  souriant  me  dit : 
*  Soyez  sur  <iue  je  ne  suis  pas  une  hallucination  et  que  votre  raison  ne  vom 
quitte  pas.     Blavatsky  vous  prouvera  domain  devant  tout  le  mondo  que  m» 
visite  etait   reelle.'     Puis  il  disparut.     J'ai  constate  k  ma  montre  qu*il  ^'t 
pres  de  trois  heures.     J'ai  eteint  la  bougie  et  je  me  suis  rendormi  immediate- 
nient  d'un  profond  sommeil. 

**  Le  matin,  en  arrivant  avec  Mile.  A.  prfes  de  Mme.  Blavatsky,  la  premiere 
chose  qu'ello  nous  dit  avec  sou  aourire  enigmatique :  *  Eh  bien  !  comment 
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ayez-vouB  pasa^  la  nuit?'  'Tr^  bien,'  lui  ai-je  rcpondu,  et  j'ai  ajoute, 
'Vous  n'avez  rien  k  me  dire?'  'Non/  fit-elle,  'jesais  seulement  que  le 
Mattre  a  M  chez  vous  avec  un  de  ses  ^l^ves.' 

**  Le  Boir  du  meme  jour  M.  Olcott  a  trouv^  dans  sa  poohc  un  petit  billet, 
que  ious  les  th^osophes  ont  reconnu  pour  Stre  de  T^riture  de  M. ,  con^u  en 
ces  termes  :  '  Certainement  j'^tais  1^  mais  qui  peut  ouvrir  les  yeux  k  celui 
qui  ne  veut  pas  voir  ? — M.* 

"C*^tait  la  r^ponse  h,  mon  incredulity,  puisque  toute  la  joum^e  je 
tAchaia  de  me  persuader  que  ce'  n'^tait  qu'une  hallucination,  ce  qui  ffixihait 
Mme.  Blavatsky. 

**Je  dois  dire  qu'k  peine  revenu  k  Paris,  oil  je  suis  actuellement,  mes 
hallucinations  et  les  faits  ^tranges  qui  m'entouraient  se  sont  compl^tement 

dissip^.  **V8EV0L0D   SOLOVIOFP." 

This  was  certainly  a  striking  experience.  M.  Solovioff  tells  us  that  he 
tried  to  persuade  himself  throughout  the  following  day,  till  he  received 
the  note,  that  it  was  a  hallucination,  but  it  was  very  unlike  the 
hallucinations  that  are  known  to  occur  to  sane  and  healthy  persons. 
I  do  not  myself  think  that  there  is  the  same  difficulty  in  supposing  it 
to  have  been  an  unusually  vivid  dream.  It  will  be  observed  that  no 
satisfactory  test  of  an  objective  origin  is  afforded  by  the  occurrences  of 
the  next  day.  Madame  Blavatsky's  remark  that  the  Master  and  one  of 
bis  pupils  had  been  with  1dm,  was  a  perfectly  safe  one.  "  The  Master  " 
would  do  either  for  Koot  Hoomi  or  M.,  and  the  Chela  would  cover  a 
considerable  range  of  otlier  possibilities ;  while,  if  Madame  Blavatsky  liad 
been  wrong  in  assuming  that  tlie  question  "  Vous  n'avez  rien  h.  me  dire? " 
indicated  that  there  had  been  an  experience  of  some  sort,  the  non-seeing 
of  the  Master  could  be  accounted  for  by  a  want  of  sufficient  development 
on  the  part  of  M.  Solovioff;  or  in  whatever  way  the  non-seeing  of  the 
Chela  actually  was  accounted  for.  The  contents  of  the  note  found  in 
Colonel  Olcott's  pocket  added  no  confirmation,  and  the  note  might 
easily,  it  would  seem,  have  found  its  way  there  by  natural  means  with- 
out his  knowledge.  We  liave  not  the  details  of  Mdlle.  A.'s  experience, 
but  I  believe  it  consisted  in  a  dream  or  vision,  more  or  less  similar  to  M. 
Solovioff's.  It  is  possible  that,  if  we  had  the  details,  we  might  find  it 
more  probable  than  not  that  the  dreams  were  telepathically  connected  : 
but  the  similarity  of  circumstances  and  conditions,  of  trains  of  thought 
and  emotions,  before  retiring  to  rest,  might  easily  lead  to  similar 
nocturnal  experiences. 

Since  writing  the  above  I  liave  learnt  that,  owing  to  events  which 
have  since  occurred,  M.  Solovioff  no  longer  regards  his  experience  as 
aflfording  any  evidence  of  occult  agency. 

If  M.  Solovioff*s  experience  was  a  dream,  we  have  no  reason  foi 
regarding  the  following  experience  of  Mrs.  Gebhard,  with  which  I  will 
conclude,  as  anything  but  a  waking  one. 

Mrs.    Gebhard,  of  Elberfeld,  well  known  to  one  mcw\«t   ^1  >53ftfc 
Committee,  writes  as  follows  with  regard  to  an  mcidewt  vVv^  o«iCK«t^A. 
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at  a  meeting  of  the  London  Lodge  of  the  Theosophical  Society,  on 
April  7th,  1884.  On  that  occasion,  Madame  Blavatsky,  who  had  come 
in  unexpectedly,  and  was  sitting  among  the  audience,  suddenly  called  to 
Mr.  Mohini,  as  though  she  saw  some  one.  Mr.  Mohini  joined  her  in  a 
lobby,  and  appeared  also  to  perceive  some  one,  whom  he  saluted  with 
respect.  Colonel  Olcott's  speech,  however,  was  not  interrupted,  and 
nothing  was  said  to  show  who  it  was  that  Madame  Blavatsky  and  Mr. 
Mohini  thus  greeted.  At  the  end  of  the  meeting,  they  both  stated  that 
they  had  seen  Mahatma  M. 

'^  On  the  7th  of  April  last,  being  at  a  meeting  of  the  Theosophical  Sociefy 
at  Mr.  Finch's  rooms,  Lincoln's  Inn,  I  had  a  vision,  in  which  I  saw  the 
Mahatma  M.  At  the  moment  I  was  listening  attentively  to  Colonel  Olcott's  ojien- 
ing  speech  to  the  Society.  I  saw  standing  on  my  right  side,  a  little  in  front,  a 
very  tall,  majestic-looking  person,  whom  I  immediately  recognised  to  be  the 
Mahatma,  from  a  picture  I  had  seen  of  him  in  Mr.  Sinnett'a  possession.  He 
was  not  clad  in  white,  but  it  seemed  to  me  to  be  some  dark  material  with 
coloured  stripes,  which  was  wound  round  his  form.  The  vision  lasted  only  a 
few  seconds.  As  far  as  I  coidd  learn,  the  only  persons  besides  myself  who 
had  seen  the  Maliatma  were  Colonel  Olcott,  Mr.  Mohini,  and,  of  ooune, 
Madame  Blavatsky.  *^  Mary  Gebhard." 

This  may  have  been  a  collective  hallucination,  and  as  such  would 
have  been  very  interesting ;  but  we  have  not  the  contemporaneous  and 
independent  accounts  of  Mr.  Mohini  and  Colonel  Olcott  as  to  dress, 
<kc.,  nor  the  evidence  as  to  the  time  of  the  appearance,  which  would  be 
required  to  prove  tliis. 

We  have  then,  as  I  said  at  the  beginning,  three  experiences,  one  of 
tliem  adapted  to  corroborate  the  assertion  that  Mr.  Damodar  can 
project  his  "astral  form,"  and  tlie  other  two  apparently  confirmatory 
of  tlie  existence  of  Mahatma  M.,  and  in  two  out  of  these  three  cases  the 
percipient  was  probably  completely  awake.  It  must,  however,  be 
remembered  that  one  result  of  the  investigations  of  the  Literary  Com- 
mittee is  that  merely  subjective  hallucinations  occur  to  sane  and  healthy 
persons  considerably  more  frequently  than  is  generally  supposed ;  and 
secondly,  that  what  makes  these  experiences  available  as  evidence  for 
Madame  Blavatsky  is  her  previous  allegation  that  Mr.  Damodar  and 
Mahatma  M.  were  liable  to  appear,  while  the  expectation  caused  by 
this  allegation  may  have  operated  in  producing  the  hallucinations,  or 
determining  their  form. 

In  any  case,  though  the  experiences  are  intei'esting  and  important  in 
relation  to  the  general  investigations  of  the  Society — ^yet  in  the  absence 
of  other  evidence  for  the  existence  of  M.,  or  for  Mr.  Damodar's  power  of 
voluntarily  appearing  ;  and  in  the  absence  also  of  such  evidence  in  each 
instance  as  we  should  require,  if  it  stood  alone,  to  distinguish  it  from  a 

•^ly  subjective  experience — they  cannot  be  held  to  prove  any  of  the 

'ers  claimed  for  "  Adepts"  aivd  tVvevx  ^^v^«&. 
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5.  DETAILS   OF  THE  EVIDENCE  REFERRED  TO  ON  PAGE  207. 

In  July,  1879,  shortly  after  he  had  urgently  represented  to  Madame 
Blavatsky  the  desire  of  himself  and  other  members  of  the  Theosophical 
Society,  in  London,  for  independent  proof  of  the  existence  of 
"  Adepts,"  Mr.  C.  C.  Massey  found  in  the  minute  book  of  the  Society 
a  letter  addressed  to  him,  and  purporting  to  come  from  one  of  the 
Adept  "  Brothers " ;  Madame  Blavatsky  being  then  in  India.  This 
discovery  was  made  at  the  lodgings  of  a  member  of  the  Society  (who  was 
at  that  time  a  non-professional  medium),  and  in  whose  custody  the 
minute  book  then  was.  The  book  was  brought  to  Mr.  Massey  by  this 
medium  in  connection  with  the  business  of  the  Society.  The  medium 
will  be  here  described  as  X.,  and  the  medium's  "  control "  as  Z* 

In  May,  1882,  Mr.  Massey  was  shown  a  letter  addressed  to  X.  (who 
had  then  ceased  to  reside  in  this  country),  apparently  in  Madame 
Blavatsky's  handwriting,  dated  28th  June,  1879,  and  contained  in 
an  envelope  bearing  the  registered  London  post-mark,  21st  July,  1879. 
He  took  a  copy  of  the  first  part  of  the  letter,  which  was  as  follows : — 

My  Deab  Good  Friend, — ^Do  you  remember  what  Z.  told  or  rather 
promised  to  me  ?  That  whenever  there  is  need  for  it,  he  will  always  be 
ready  to  carry  any  message,  leave  it  either  on  Massey's  table,  his  pocket,  or 
some  other  mysterious  place?  Well  now  there  is  the  most  important  iieed 
fur  such  a  show  of  his  powers.  Please  ask  him  to  take  the  enclosed  letter 
and  put  it  into  M.'s  pocket  or  in  some  other  still  more  mysterious  place. 
But  he  fmi^t  not  kiww  it's  Z.  Let  him  think  what  he  likes,  but  he  must  not 
suspect  you  had  been  near  him  with  Z.  at  your  orders.  He  does  not  distrust 
you,  but  he  does  Z. 

Also  if  he  could  treat  L.  L.  with  some  Oriental  token  of  love  it  would  be 
right,  but  none  of  them  must  suspect  Z.  of  it,  therefore  it  is  more  difficult 
to  make  it  to  do  it  {sic)  than  it  would  otherwise  be  were  it  to  be  produced  at 
one  of  your  stances    .     .     .     &c. 

Mr.  Massey  was  not  at  that  time  at  liberty  to  take  the  otherwise 
obvious  course  of  communicating  on  the  subject  with  Madame  Blavatsky 
or  X,  (with  neither  of  whom,  moreover,  was  he  then  in  correspondence), 
and  it  was  not  till  some  months  later — autumn  of  1882 — that,  the 
circumstances  of  the  Society  seeming  to  him  to  require  the  disclosure, 
he  communicated  the  facts  privately  to  friends  in  it. 

It  is  noteworthy  tliat  a  letter  written  by  Madame  Blavatsky  to  Mr. 
Massey  on  July  2nd,  1879,  four  days  after  the  date  of  the  letter  to  X., 
seems  mainly  written  in  order  to  say  that  the  London  Fellows  of  the 
Theosophical  Society  are  not  to  have  phenomena,  and  to  explain  why. 
She  says  in  it :     "I  tell  you  as  a  fact  that  the  desires  of  the  London 

•  The  suppression  of  these  names  is  by  requeHt  oi  Mr,  M^^we^.     \V.  N^  '^^^ 
nmterial  topablish  them  for  the  present  purpose. 
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Fellows  liave  been  the  subject  of  earnest  consultation  among  our 
Brothers.      Some   have   been   half  inclined   to  gratify   the   wish   for 

phenomena But  it  lias  always  ended  in  the  unanimous 

conviction  tliat  to  do  tliis,  would  only  degrade  adeptship,  and  help  the 
false  theories  of  Spiritualism."  Knowledge  of  the  letter  found  in  the 
minute  book  seems  therefore  to  be  implicitly  denied.  Mr.  Massey 
endeavoured  to  obtain  some  explanation  of  it  from  Madame  Blavatsky, 
but  without  success. 

It  was  not  until  May,  1884,  that  on  receiWng  a  letter  from  Madame 
Blavatsky — the  first  for  several  years — on  another  matter,  he  sent  her 
a  copy  of  so  much  of  the  letter  to  X.  as  he  had  transcribed,  and 
obtained  in  reply  an  acknowledgment  that  she  was  the  author  of  all 
that  part  of  it  which  concerned  him.  The  following  are  extracts  from 
her  letter:  — 

Enghien,  Friday. 

All  I  have  the  honour  now  of  telling  you  is — Wi  my  tht09ophical  \jcord  of 
Honoxtr, — 1  That  I  am  the  author  of  bub  the  first  part  of  the  letter  you  quotc^ 
i.e.  a  few  hurried  lines  to  X.  after  receiving  the  letter  addressed  to  you  and 
received  by  me  at  Girgaum,  Bombay — asking  X.  to  remind  Z.  of  his  promise 
and  convey  the  letter  to  you  by  any  means  provided  they  were  occidL*  Mj 
authorship  begins  with  '*  My  dear  good  friend  " — and  ends  with — *'  he  does 
not  distrust  you  but  he  does  Z."  What  follows  after  has  iiever  heeii  ttrritten  by 
m«,  nor  have  I  any  knowledge  of "  it,  all  you  may  say  to  the  contraiy. 
Whetlier  the  remainder  of  it  is  harmless  or  not ;  and  whether  you  are  at  a 
loss  to  conceive  irhy  it  should  be  forged — all  this  is  flapdoodle  for  me.  1 
hate  iiot  toritt^i  it  and  tliat's  all  sufficient  for  me ;  whatever  it  is  for  you. 
Who  the  devil  may  be  **L.  L.'*  is  immaterial;  since  the  Masters  do  not 
evidently  want  me  to  see  at  the  bottom  of  the  trick.  It  is  forged — that's 
all  I  know  ;  as  many  other  things  were,  and  may  be  yet — for  your  special 
benefit,  as  I  think.  I  had  for  years  and  entirely  lost  every  remembnmoe 
of  this  letter  and  now  it  comes  to  mo  as  a  flash  back  witli  all  its  details. 
When  Olcott  8iH)ko  to  me  of  it  I  had  no  clear  remembrance  of    it  and 

now  I  have And  now  to  the  point 

What  do  you  find  of  so  deceitful  and  nujxirdonable  in  this  first  part  of  mj 
letter,  which,  as  you  think,  is  reaUy  the  only  one  that  incriminates  me  ?  I 
may  be  also  lacking — in  your  code  of  notions  of  honoiu- — **  a  sense  of  the 
commonest  morality  " — and  if  so,  then  all  I  can  say,  it  must  be  so  in  yaw 
sights  surely  not  in  mine.  I  have  not,  nor  have  I  had,  in  writing  it  Uie 
smallest  or  faintest  notion  I  was  thereby  deceiving  you,  trying  to  im^pose  u/nw 
yon,  &c.,  &c.  Do  you  call  witJdiolding  facts  one  has  no  right  to  enter  upon 
^-deceiving?  The  letter  forwarded  to  you  teas  genuine,  from  as  genuine  • 
''Brother"  as  ever  lived ;  it  was  received  phenomenally  by  me  in  the  presence 
of  two  theosophists  who  asked  me  what  it  was  and  whom  I  told  it  was  none  ^ 
of  their  business.  Was  I  deceiving  them  also  ?  I  was  ordered  to  have  it 
de]ivere<l  into  your  hands,  bwt  v7«a  wot  told  how  and  left  to  do  the  best  I 

♦  ThiBpTOv\aoAc«RTvo\.«9\«wNsv>D«w^\ft\.VKt\ft^k. 
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knew  how.  I  asked  Olcott,  how  I  was  to  send  it  over  to  you  and  he  said  he 
did  not  know  ;  and  it  was  ho  who  suggested  Z.  saying  ''  Cant  you  send  it 
over  to  him  as  it  came  to  you  and  then  have  him  deliver  it  to  Massey  if  it  is 
so  difficult  for  you  to  send  it  direct  ? — I  remember  saying  to  him  that  it 
-kGOs  difficult  and  that  I  would  anyhow  ask  Z.  to  drop  it  somewhere.  I  do 
not  know  whether  he  understood  what  I  really  meant ;  and  if  he  did,  he  has 
long  ago  forgotten  all  about  it.     But  I  remember  it  was  tlirough  him  that  the 

idea  about  Z.  came  into  my  head And  would  I  have  tried  to 

deceive  you,  at  tliat  time,  above  all  ?  You  who  had  entire  confidence*  in  me, 
who  had  declared  as  much  in  the  Theosophist,  you  whom  I  was  so  proud  to 
have  in  the  Society,  I  could  have  cheated  you  like  a  paid  medium  !  .  .  . 
to  say  that  in  the  case  of  that  letter  I  had  plotted  cai\9CUMdy  to  deceive  you, — 
I  say  U  is  thui  which  is  an  infernal  lie — ^whoever  says  so !  .  .  .  .In  your 
case.  Masters  had  forbidden  me  to  help  you  in  your  dealings  with  mediums — 
to  encourage  them  even  with  X.,  for  fear  you  should  never  learn  to  discern 
occult  from  Spiritual  phenomena;  and  this  is  why  instead  of  writing  to  you — 
'*  Go  to  X.  and  you  will  get  a  letter  from  a  Brother  in  Scotland  through  Z." — 
I  acted  as  I  have.  That  I  saw  nothing  in  it  then,  as  I  do  not  see  now,  of  so 
dreadful,  is  only  a  proof  that  I  have  not  received  my  education  in  London 
and  that  our  notions  of  the  honourable  and  the  dishonourable  differ.     .     .     • 

There  are  tliree  points  which  may  be  specially  noted  in  this  letter. 
First,  the  part  of  the  letter  to  X.  acknowledged  by  Madame  Blavatsky 
clearly  indicates  a  plan  of  imposing  on  Mr.  Massey  as  a  manifesta- 
tion of  the  power  of  the  Mahatmas  a  phenomenon  which  she  knew  not 
to  be  due  to  any  such  agency.  Secondly,  the  whole  letter  to  X.  as 
above  quoted  suggests  a  strong  suspicion  that  she  intended  the 
phenomenon  to  be  produced  by  perfectly  natural  and  normal  agency. 
This  suspicion,  however,  would  be  most  strongly  suggested  by  tlie  part 
of  the  letter  which  does  not  relate  to  Mr.  Massey.  Accordingly, 
Madame  Blavatsky's  metliod  of  dealing  with  the  situation  in  which  she 
finds  herself  placed  is  to  acknowledge  the  authorship  of  the  part  of  the 
letter  which  she  had,  apparently,  some  hope  of  explaining  to  Mr. 
Massey's  satisfaction,  wliile  denying  the  autliorship  of  the  latter  part. 
Her  method  of  dealing  with  the  Blavatsky-Coulomb  correspondence  is 
precisely  similar.  Tliirdly,  her  explanation,  however  ingenious,  is  not 
perfectly  consistent,  for  it  is  impossible  to  explain  (1)  Why  she  did 
not  send  tlie  "  Brother's  "  letter  direct  to  Mr.  Massey  by  post,  unless 
she  wished  to  make  him  believe  it  had  reached  him  by  occult  means  ; 
(2)  Why  she  made  no  allusion  to  it  when  she  wrote  to  him  about 
letters  and  phenomena  on  July  2nd,  1879,  and  stated  so  positively 
that  there  were  to  be  no  phenomena,  unless  she  wished  him  to  believe 
that  she  had  nothing  to  do  with  it — that  it  had  not  passed  through  her 

*  It  may  be  observed,  however,  that  Mr.  Massey*s  confidence  in  Madame 
Blayatsky  had  not  prevented  his  urgent  requirement  of  proot  ol  iVi^a  **  KAk^W* 
which  should  be  independent  oi  any  such  confidence. 
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liands  ;  and  (3)  how  a  "  Brotlier  "  in  Scotland  could  be  so  ignorant  of 
geogi'aphy,  or  about  Madame  Blavatsky's  occult  acquirements,  as  to 
tbink  it  desirable  to  send  a  letter  for  Mr.  Massey  in  London  round  by 
Bombay,  instead  of  posting  it  himself  at  the  nearest  post-office. 

The  following  further  facts  may  be  noted  : — (1)  That  "  K.  H.,"  in 
letters  which  have  been  seen  by  Mr.  Massey,  avowed  and  defended 
Madame  Blavatsky's  authorsliip  of  so  much  of  the  letter  as  she  herself 
afterwards  admitted,  and  similarly  denied  the  parts  denied  by  her. 
(2)  That  X.  absolutely  denied  to  Mr.  Massey  all  knowledge  whatever 
of  Madame  Blavatsky's  letter,  or  of  having  seen  the  letter  enclosed 
in  it  before  it  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Massey  in  the  minute  book.  (3) 
That  "  K.  H.,"  in  a  letter  which  Mr.  Massey  has  seen,  attempts  to 
reconcile  this  contradiction  by  suggesting  that  X.  received  the  letter  in 
a  mediumistic  state  of  trance  or  quasi-trance  ! 
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II. 

SOME  HIGHER  ASPECTS  OF  MESMERISM. 

By  Edmund  Gurnky  and  Frederic  W.  H.  Miibrs. 


ToOro  fi6vov  ir(ia6(VTfs  or(p  irpoaticvpaay  (Kcurrot. 

— Ehpedocles. 

After  years  of  neglect,  Mesmerism  is  once  again,  though  in  a  tone 
less  violent  and  defiant  than  heretofore,  making  a  very  distinct  claim 
to  serious  attention.  It  has  not,  indeed,  passed  the  stage  of  having  its 
existence  widely  doubted ;  but  those  who  grant  its  existence  are  more 
and  more  impressed  with  a  sense  of  its  importance — not  as  a  mere 
isolated  group  of  marvels,  but  in  virtue  of  its  intimate  relations  with 
psychical  research  in  general ;  and  it  is  with  this  view  of  it  that  we  are 
(Nirselyes  concerned  in  the  present  paper.  We  have  already  dealt  at 
some  length  with  the  primary  thesis  of  the  reality  of  Mesmerism.*  We 
have  considered  adverse  theories,  and  endeavoured  to  show  that,  beyond 
the  recognised  effects  of  attention  and  inhibition  which  are  broadly 
classed  under  the  name  of  Hypnotism,  there  is  sufficient  evidence  for  a 
specific  influence  whereby  certain  individuals  can  originate  in  certain 
others  a  well-marked  group  of  physical  and  mental  phenomena.  The 
topics  with  which  we  have  further  to  deal  are  of  wider  scope,  and 
stranger  complexion.  They  are  three  in  number,  and  may  be  briefly 
designated  as  (1)  the  mesmeric  treatment  of  disease;  (2)  silent 
"  willing  "  and  "willing  "  at  a  distance ;  (3^  clairvoyance. 

The  three  classes  differ  among  themselves  in  their  relations  both  to 

science  and  to  mesmerism  proper.     In  the  first  class — that  of  "mesmeric 

healing  " — a  very  large  number  of  cases  fall  within  (or  at  any  rate  not 

much  beyond)  the  limits  of  admitted  physiological  law ;  and,  so  far, 

are  not  (like  some  of  the  effects  discussed  in  former  papers)  crucial  tests 

of  a  specific  mesmeric  influence.     Some  of  them  may  be  ascribed  to  the 

recognised  "  action  of  the  mind  on  the  body  " ;  others  may  be,  at  most^ 

merely  hypnotic  in  origin — due,  that  is,  to  the  profound  nervous  change 

Which  is  now  so  widely  admitted  as  a  true  effect  of  monotonous  sensory 

ttamnlation.     It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  in  proportion  as  the  student 

realises  the  complexity  and  profundity  of  the  changes  induced,  he  will 

be  disinclined  to  assign  rigid  limits  to  the  possible  methods  of  inducing 

tliem — and  the  more  so  if,  mingled  with  the  easily  explicable  cases,  ho 

♦  JProceedtngs,  Vol.  I.,  p.  251,  &c. ;  Vol.  II.,  p.  20\,  &e.  •,  mA^-  «rb^^^^. 
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encounters  others  to  which  (as  before)  the  theories  of  imagination  and 
of  hypnotism  seem  manifestly  inappropriate.  Yet  even  of  these  latter 
cases,  where  mesmeric  influence  has  to  be  accepted,  and  orthodox 
physiology  is  so  &.r  left  behind,  some  sort  of  physiological  picture  of  the 
events  is  still  conceivable.  The  same  may  be  said  of  our  sec^f^  class  of 
cases,  those  of  silent  or  distant  '*  willing."  For  the  rapport  here 
implied  may  be  represented  as  only  a  special  extension  of  that 
*'  telepathic  "  sympathy  between  two  organisms,  the  doctrine  of  which 
is  slowly  creeping  within  the  circle  of  scientific  acceptance,  and  may 
almost  be  said  to  tremble  on  the  confines  of  orthodoxy.  With  oar 
third  class — clairvoyance— it  is  far  otherwise;  and  this  class  is  to  be 
doubly  distinguished  from  the  others.  On  the  one  hand,  it  carries  us 
at  a  bound  beyond  all  conceivable  limits  of  physiological  explanation ; 
while  on  the  other  hand  it  is  not  primd  facie  suggestive  of  any  mesmeric 
influence  at  all.  Mesmerism,  if  that  is  indeed  the  means  by  which  the 
clairvoyant  state  is  induced,  is  here  no  more  than  the  gate  which  intro- 
duces us  to  an  unknown  world ;  and  the  question  of  the  method  of 
induction  (hypnotic  or  mesmeric)  sinks,  one  may  say  into  insignificance, 
in  comparison  with  the  extraordinary  problems  presented  by  the 
condition  itself. 

We  are  fully  aware  of  the  difficulties  which  such  language  suggests, 
and  of  the  attitude  of  contemptuous  disregard  which  it  is  apt  to  provoke. 
That  attitude  is,  indeed,  one  which,  we  think,  admits  here  of  special 
excuse.  For  of  all  subjects  Mesmerism  is,  perhaps,  the  one  that  has 
suffered  most  from  its  own  supporters  ;  and  he  who  attempts  to  form  a 
judgment  of  it  from  its  literature  finds  himself  too  often  wading  through 
a  morass  of  unstable  theory,  played  over  by  the  ignis  faluxis  of  an  ill- 
trained  imagination.  £ven  attempts  at  more  direct  study  are  8^  to 
lead  the  inquirer  into  dismal  realms  of  credulity,  ignorance,  and  im- 
posture ;  while  the  genuine  facts,  like  other  rare  vital  phenomena, 
have  had  no  particular  tendency  to  spring  up  among  the  persons  best 
fitted  to  weigh  or  record  them.  It  is  comparatively  seldom  that  a 
competent  eye  has  been  ready  to  note  them  as  they  arrived  ;  and  en- 
thusiasts have  been  wont  to  embroil  what  philosophers  have  declined  to 
disentangle.  Such  a  statement  is  itself  a  lesson  of  caution ;  and  in 
attempting  here  a  somewhat  more  accurate  treatment,  it  is  rather  with 
the  facts  than  with  their  explanation  that  we  shall  be  concerned.  So 
far  from  solving  difficulties,  our  task  will  be  rather  to  indicite 
where  they  lie,  and  to  bring  out  their  true  magnitude.  But  as  regards 
the  facts  themselves,  we  hope  to  show  that  insurmountable  as  the  k 
priori  objections  to  them  may  seem,  and  embedded  as  the  record  of 
them  too  often  is  in  futile  and  flighty  speculation,  the  evidence  is  still 
such  OS  no  ^  prwrx  oV)]i^tio\^  coja  suffice  to  invalidate.  Considering 
how  often  p^mA/ocie  coTl\lt«Jaa^\^x«a\xv^^\^«^  Vw^  V««cl  afterwards 
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hannonised,  it  is  too  late  in  the  day  for  positive  testimony  of  the 
quantity  and  quality  which  is  forthcoming  on  these  matters  ^o  suffer  a 
permanent  eclipse ;  and  it  is  beyond  question  that  the  confidence  of 
denunciation  with  which  that  testimony  has  been  swept  out  of  court 
has  been  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  csire  with  which  it  has  been  examined. 

As  r^;ards  the  first  of  our  topics — mesmeric  treatment  of  disease — 
though  it  was  here  that  the  aim  was  most  popular  and  the  evidence 
most  abundant,  there  were  special  reasons  why  it  never  effected  any 
permanent  lodgment  in  the  public  mind.  The  first  of  these  reasons 
lies  in  a  single  word — anaesthetics.  At  the  very  moment  (1846)  when 
mesmerism  was  being  forced  upon  the  profession  by  the  cases  of 
painless  operations  which  were  recorded  almost  weekly,  "animal 
magnetism,''  in  the  Lancet^ s  words,  was  "  superseded  "  by  the  inhalation 
of  ether.  "  Hurrah !  Rejoice ! "  wrote  Mr.  Liston  in  the  North 
British  JRevieWy  "  mesmerism  and  its  professors  have  met  with  a  heavy 
blow,  and  great  discouragement '' ;  and  although  the  exultation  might 
perhaps  have  been  better  bestowed  on  the  boon  to  sufferers  than  on  the  * 
blow  to  rivals,  the  fact  was  beyond  a  doubt.  For  whereas  curative 
mesmerism  claims  to  possess  two  main  powers,  the  power  of  rapidly 
ancesihetising  and  the  power  of  gradually  vitalising — assisting,  that  is 
to  say,  by  some  change  in  circulation  or  innervation  the  curative  pro- 
cesses  of  Nature — it  is  plain  that  the  frequent  and  familiar  sight  of 
the  first  of  these  powers  is  almost  a  necessary  pre-requisite  for  the 
patience  needed  to  await  the  slow  operation  of  the  second.  While 
£sdaile  was  constantly  performing  the  most  terrific  operations  without 
evoking  a  groan,  the  agency  which  he  used  received  such  an  advertise- 
ment as  induced  people  to  wait  long,  and  try  patiently,  in  order  to 
find  out  all  that  that  agency  could  do.  But  the  new  anaesthetics — 
more  rapid  and  more  certain  than  mesmerism  in  Europe  has  ever  been 
— ^took  from  the  mesmeriser's  hands  the  very  patients  on  whom  he 
might  have  proved  his  powers  at  a  stroke.  When  there  ceased  to  be 
any  brilliant  and  unmistakable  achievements  to  which  he  could  point 
— when  no  one  any  longer  begged  to  try  his  art  for  the  excision  of  a 
tumour  or  the  removal  of  a  limb— his  merely  restorative  passes,  tio 
often  continued  without  obvious  results  for  many  a  weary  hour, 
seemed  as  devoid  of  reassuring  potency  as  the  Prophet's  prescription^ 
"  Wash  in  Jordan  and  be  clean." 

Nor  are  further  reasons  hard  to  find  why  mesmeric  treatment  should 
languish,  when  once  the  uniqueness  of  its  claim  was  gone.  It  was 
tedious  to  Ihe  patient,  and  it  was  not  remunerative  to  any  one  else.  Not 
one,  not  even  Mesmer  himself,  ever  made  a  fortune  by  its  aid.  Nor  has 
it  those  characteristics  which  sometimes  make  patients  secretly  cling  to 
remedies  that  their  medical  advisers  laugh  at.  Th:^  %w52^:«e&  ^*l  ^^^^X^^^^ 
pills,  for  instance^  depends  either  on  capital  or  ou  cia^i!ti^x\Afii^      ^  '^^ 
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vendor  can  paint  their  name  on  every  rock,  in  sight  of  every  railway,  in 
the  United  States,  he  may  make  them  of  what  he  pleases.  If  he  cannot 
push  them  thus,  he  must  teach  them  to  make  tiieir  own  way  by  produc- 
ing some  manifest  effect,  though  it  may  not  be  precisely  the  effect  which 
he  claims  for  them.  Now,  mesmerism  would  never  pay  to  advertise; 
tind  in  a  great  majority  of  cases  where  it  is  tried  on  white  men,  it  pro- 
duces no  effect  at  all. 

So  far,  then,  the  advocates  of  curative  mesmerism  might  fairly  com- 
plain of  bad  luck  ;  but  there  were  further  sources  of  weakness  in  tbdr 
own  camp. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  qvxintity  of  evidence  which  they  brought  to 
bear ;  but  the  reception  and  the  rejection  of  this  evidence  have,  we 
think,    been  equally    uncritical     It   seems    to    have    been    thought 
necessary  either  to  accept  every  reported  case  as  conclusive  of  the 
justice  of  the  mesmerist's  claim,  or  to  refuse  to  attach  the  slightest  im- 
portance to  a  single  one  of  them.     Fairly  regarded,  the   cases  seem  to 
demand  most  careful  distinction.     The  evidence  of  the  mesmeric  effects 
on  senstbiltty,  not  only  in  the  production  of  anaesthesia  but  in  the  reli^ 
of  chronic  pain,  seems  primd  facie  overwhelming ;  and  in  the  same  class 
we  may  include  the   benefit  accruing  from  the  production  of  deep  in    ■ 
cases  (such    as  chorea  and    delirium   tremens)    where   narcotics  are 
unadvisable  or  useless.  But  it  is  far  otherwise  with  the  evidence  for  the 
actual  curing  of  disease.  It  is  easy  to  see  beforehand  how  the  testimonj 
in  these  two  classes  is  certain  to  differ.     Pain  is  a  subjective  fact,  the    i 
attestation  of  which  always  has  come  and  always  must  come  from  the 
patient,  and  the  value  of  such  lay  evidence  was  as  great  40  years  ago 
as  it  is  now;  nor  do  the  facts  of  sleep,  and  the  power  of  observing  its    : 
beneficial  effects,  belong  more  to  one  generation  than  another.    But  the 
value  that  can  be  attached  to  the  evidence  of  the  experts  of  the  past    * 
diminishes,  as  time  goes  on,  with  the  advance  of  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment ;  and  the  impression  produced  now  on  a  medical  expert^  as  he 
turns  over  the  13  volumes  of  the  Zoisty   might  probably  be  that,  of 
the  cases  competently  observed  at  the  time,  the  proportion  is  small 
indeed  where  the  alleged  facts  may  not  be  accounted  for,  either  by  anus- 
taken  diagnosis,  or  at  any  rate  by   a   substitution   of  the   laissez-fiure    • 
system  for  the  previous  violent  treatment  by   blistering,  purging,  and 
bleeding.     Similar  cures,  he  would  say,  are  effected  now  without  mo- 
merism  and  without  medicine.     Moreover,  the  mesmeric  cases,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  are  recorded — though  often  fairly  enough  for  the 
popular  eye — with  an  exasperating  lack  of  technical  detail ;  and  thear* 
from  which  confident  conclusions  can  be  drawn  is  thus  much  restricted 
It  is  disappointing,  for  instance,  to  have  to  pass  over  case  after  case  rf 
extremely  rapid  healing  of  violently  inflamed  knees,  just  because  the 
reporter  of  them  liaa  ive^ecX^  lo  %\AXi^  ^\\fc\3aaT  the  limb  had  bert 
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previously  kept  quiet,  and  so  leaves  it  open  to  suppose  that  it  had  not, 
fwid  that  simple  rest  was  the  cause  of  the  cure.  Then  the  ipaissiina  verba 
of  the  patient  are  given  with  rather  too  serious  an  air.  However 
conscientiously  a  lady  may  have  "  taken  her  £25  worth  of  Godbald's 
balsam,''  we  find  it  hard  to  believe  that  she  habitually  "  brought  up 
more  nourishment  than  she  swallowed" ;  "leprosy"  is  not  likely  to  be 
produced  by  drinking  cold  water  while  hot ;  and  "  having  to  walk  with 
two  sticks"  should  not  be  too  often  accepted  as  definitely  diagnostic  of 
rheumatism.  It  is  only  fair,  however,  to  say  that  the  circumstances 
were  such  as  to  make  certain  defects  of  description  almost  unavoidable. 
Cases  which  should  have  been  among  the  best  were  those  which  doctors 
had  despaired  of,  and  where  naturally  no  professional  opinion  was  taken 
immediately  before  the  new  treatment  began.  Such  cases  were  con- 
tributed to  mesmeric  records  either  by  the  successful  "  magnetisers," 
who,  however  honest  and  benevolent,  were  not  sufficiently  alive  to  the 
importance  of  cross-examination ;  or  by  the  patients  themselves,  whose 
style  sometimes  did  more  honour  to  their  hearts  than  to  their  heads. 
But  if  unfortunate  phrases  are  sometimes  used,  this  is  a  danger  from 
which  few  are  exempt  when  in  contact  with  facts  which  they  know  to  be 
genuine,  but  which  they  cannot  understand ;  and  where  there  is  a  back'- 
bone  of  strong  cases,  to  decide  the  more  doubtful  ones  always  against 
the  witness  would  clearly  be  quite  unfair. 

The  canons  of  evidence  which  may  reasonably  be  applied  to  this 
cla&s  of  phenomena  are  such  as  even  laymen  may  venture  to  indicate  : — 

(1.)  The  case  should  be  reported  throughout  by  a  medical  man  ;  or, 
at  the  very  least,  there  should  be  a  medical  man's  diagnosis  and 
prognosis  of  the  patient's  malady  before  mesmeiism  is  resorted  to,  and 
satisfactory  evidence  of  the  restoration  to  health. 

(2.)  The  case  should  be  reported,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  at  the  time, 
and  publicly,  so  that  objections  may  be  taken  to  it  before  the  circum- 
stances ai*e  forgotten. 

(3.)  The  case  must  be  one  in  which  no  other  form  of  medical  treat- 
ment has  been  concurrently  employed. 

(4.)  The  recovery  should  be  such  as  cannot  reasonably  be  attributed 
to  the  vis  medieatrix  naturce, 

(5.)  The  influence  of  imagination  should  be,  as  far  as  possible, 
excluded.  This  can  sometimes  be  done  with  completeness  :  as  when  the 
passes  are  made  upon  a  person  blind,  asleep,  delirious,  comatose,  or 
demented  ;  or  upon  an  infant  or  brute  beast ;  or  even  on  a  person  who 
has  never  heard  of  mesmerism,  and  pays  no  attention  to  what  is  being 
done.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  exclusion  is  not  one  which 
the  logic  of  the  case  rigorously  demands.  Imagination  is  an  ingredient 
which,  though  it  does  not  figure  in  prescriptions,  few  practitioners  would 
4»une  to  see  expunged  from  their  list  of  remedies  *,  aiv^  ^^  xsa.^  ^cas^ 
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that  it  has  often  materially  assisted  mesmerism,  just  as  it  has  materially 
assisted  amulets,  bread-pills,  and  the  Pharmacopoeia  itsell  Bat  if  the 
l)eneficial  effects,  in  cases  where  the  patient  knew  that  mesmerism  was 
being  employed,  are  all  to  be  ascribed  to  imagination,  then  mesmerism 
may,  at  least,  claim  the  power  of  evoking  the  imagination  to  a  degree 
and  in  a  manner  in  which  nothing  else  has  ever  evoked  it^  from 
HoUoway's  ointment  to  fragments  of  the  True  Cross. 

Now,  bearing  the  above  canons  in  mind,  and  making  every  allowance 
for  exaggeration  and  inaccuracy,  we  do  seem  to  find  a  residue  of  cases 
where  the  evidence  of  a  specific  influence  is  hard  to  controvert,  and,  it 
any  rate,  never  lias  been  controverted  in  a  serious  manner.     Of  this 
residue  mo  desire  to  be  nothing  more  than  remembrancers.     We  are 
far,  indeed,  from  the  presumption  of  deciding  where  doctors  disagree^ 
or  rushing  in  where  surgeons  fear  to  tread.     We  are  not  going  to  »j 
a  single  word  which  either  arrogates  medical  knowledge  to  ourselves 
or  reflects  in  the  slightest  degree  on  orthodox  medical  practice.    We 
shall  err,  if  we  err  at  all,  by  an  even  exaggerated  deference  to  the 
dicta  of  the  Faculty.     It  is  true,  we  know  enough  of  the  histoiy  cl 
medicine  to  recall  instances,  not  a  few,  where  novel  remedies  have  ran 
away   with   one  and   another  sane  practitioner,  whom   luck  and  eQ> 
thusiasm  have  enabled  to  report  a  list  of  cures  that  have  somehov 
never  got  confirmed  by  subsequent  experience.     But  the    group  of 
the   *' mesmei*ists,''   here  and  on   the   Continent,   was  too  large^  and 
their  evidence  too  concordant,  to  be  easily  dismissed  on  such  analogies 
as  this.     And  it  does  not  seem  rash  to  assert  that,  when  a  number 
of  experienced  physiciiuis  and  surgeons  agree  in  maintaining  that  in 
certain  cases  they  have  found  a  certain  method  of  treatment  effectiTe^ 
we  are  primd  facie  bound  to  attend   to  them — ^yes,  even  though  a 
still  larger  number  of  physicians  and  surgeons  should  denounce  the 
first  set  as  fools  and  liars,  on  the  ground  that  they  themselves  hafe 
not  tried  the  treatment  in  question,  and  arc  certain  that  if  they  had 
tried  it  they  would  have  found  it  absolutely  inert.     So  if  some  medicsl 
controversialist  shall  roundly  charge  us  with  impudent  ignorance  for 
holding  that,  among  some  thousands  of  inconclusive  cases,  there  maj 
l>e  here  and  tlicrc  a  conclusive  one,  we  shall  console  ourselves  with 
the  reflection  that   we   arc  martyrs  to  our  faith  in  the  honour  and 
veracity  of  various  eminent  members  of  his  own  profession. 

We  confess,  for  instance,  that  we  should  very  much  like  to  elkJt 
some  serious  criticism  on  the  medical  careers  both  of  Mr.  Braid  aid 
of  Dr.  Esdaile.  The  amount  of  their  success  seems  to  be  just  one  ef 
those  facts  as  to  which  a  kind  of  "  conspiracy  of  silence  "  has  reallf 
existed  ;  and  this  is  the  stranger  in  that  Braid's  name,  as  a  scientife 
discoverer,  is  now  widely  celebrated ;  while  Esdaile  had  the  uniqW 
^ood  fortune  to  secure  tVve  ia\o\XT  oi  tVva  Governor-General  of  Indiai  tj 
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control  a  large  Oovemment  hospital,  and  to  have  his  reports  officially 
published.  It  is  true  that  the  tide  of  neglect  is  beginning  to  turn ; 
but  among  ]v^'  aglishmen,  capable  of  appreciating  the  significance 
of  what  thei  .  .<9n  did,  how  many  could,  at  this  moment,  stand  an 
examination  \a  the  couple  of  small  and  unpretending  volumes  which 
record  their  work  ?  It  may,  perhaps,  be  said  in  reply  that  Braid  waS  a 
hypnotist^  who  disowned  mesmerism ;  and  that,  though  Esdaile  was  a 
professed  mesmerist,  yet,  as  his  favourite  method  of  treatment  was 
gentle  rubbing,  his  cases  fell  well  within  the  hypnotic  theory,  and  are 
valueless  in  support  of  mesmerism  proper.  This  excuse  for  neglecting 
them,  whatever  it  may  be  worth,  could  hardly  be  made  by  those — the 
majority,  we  think,  of  the  professed  opponents  of  mesmerism  even 
in  our  day — who  have  never  distinguished  hypnotic  and  mesmeric 
phenomena,  but  have  swept  all  alike  under  a  common  condemnation. 
But  the  objection  is  still  worth  considering,  inasmuch  as  it  suggests 
what  is  really  an  important  fact — ^that,  next  to  ether  and  chloroform. 
Braid's  great  discovery  must  rank  as  the  chief  cause  of  the  collapse  of 
the  mesmeric  crusade.  Having  ascertained  the  genuineness  of  that 
abnormal  state  into  which  sensitive  "subjects"  can  be  thrown  by  a 
strained  fixation  of  their  eyes,  and  having  rightly  found  the  immediate 
cause  of  that  state  in  a  profound  and  peculiar  nervous  change,  Braid 
bad  a  ready  explanation  for  all  his'  cures.  His  "  profound  nervous 
change"  was  wide  and  vague  enough  to  cover  anything.  And 
when,  in  addition  to  the  physical  peculiarities  of  the  state,  such  as 
insensibility  and  rigidity,  it  is  observed  that  the  nj^ental  condition  of 
hypnotised  "subjects  "  is  often  one  of  marked  mono-ideism — of  strong 
and  one-sided  attention — then  many  familiar  experiences  come  in  to 
the  assistance  of  the  hypnotic  theory.  "The  influence  of  mind  on 
body  "  is  a  medical  common-place ;  and  if  there  is  a  state  in  which  the 
mind  is  abnormally  concentrated  on  the  bodily  condition,  it  is  in  that 
state  that  this  influence  is  likely  to  be  at  its  maximum  of  intensity.  In 
this  way  the  influence  of  attention  and  expectation,  which  Braid 
himself  most  carefully  distinguished  from  the  curative  influence  of  the 
purely  nervous  change,  came  after  his  time  to  be  an  accepted  part,  and, 
indeed,  chief  feature,  of  the  anti-mesmeric  doctrine. 

But  while  the  point  of  Braid's  work — the  establishment  of  a  unique 
nervous  change — was  thus,  to  a  great  extent,  concealed  and  confused,  a 
piece  of  simple  fact,  which  might  well  have  suggested  a  truer  interpre- 
tation of  his  results,  passed  unnoticed  and  unrecorded ;  to  wit,  that 
those  results  were  not  and  could  not  be  repeated,  even  by  those  who 
most  admired  them.  The  power  of  fixation  of  the  eye  to  initiate  peculiar 
physical  and  mental  phenomena  did  not  perish  with  Braid,  and  the 
means  of  inducing  the  hypnotic  state  have  even  been  considerably 
extended  since  his  death ;  but  his  series  of  cures — ^which  on  the  hypnotic 
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theory,  ought  to  have  been  equalled  by  any  practitioner  who  chose  to 
take  the  minimum  of  pains  for  the  maximum  of  effect — ^has  not  had 
half-a-dozen  rivals  in  the  last  40  years.     Even  apart  from  the  ulterior 
medical  effects,  his  power  of  producing  what  he  calls  the  '*  nervous 
sleep  "  was  altogether  exceptional ;  and  the  number  and  certainty  of  his 
successes  must  be  astounding  to  all  who  have  had — what  he  himself 
seems  to  have  lacked — the  opportunity  for  comparing  the  results  which 
he  obtained  by  what  he  imagined  to  be  purely  hypnotic  "  means  "  witii 
those  of  others.     And  inasmuch  as  he  was  careful  to  avoid  a  d<^;matic 
denial  of  the  possibility  of  specific  "  mesmeric  "  power,  his  memory  will 
not  be  wronged  by  suggestion  that,  if  that  power  be  a  reality,  he  most 
unknowingly  have  possessed  a  considerable  share  of  it.     We  have  more 
than  once  pointed  out  how  little  the  significance  of  the  rarity  of  strong 
operative  power  has  been   realised,   and  how  feeble  have  been  the 
attempts  to  account,  by  such  considerations  as  the  temperature  and 
moisture  of   the  hand,  for  the  enormously  different  degrees  in  whidi 
different  persons  can  produce  and  control  the  characteristic  hypnotic 
effects.     And  this  argument  for  the  reality  of  mesmerism  will  only  be- 
reinforced  and  extended  if  the  further  phenomena  of  healing  be  taken 
into  account.     For  so  far  as  the  evidence  goes,  it  seems  that  persons  d 
strong  curative  power  are  exceptional,  even  among  those  in  whom  the 
power  of  sending  persons  into    the    '^  magnetic "   sleep    is    strongly 
developed. 

The  case  of  Di\  Esdailc  is,  at  first  sight,  different ;  inasmuch  as  he 
employed  many  assistants,  and  found  that,  with  care,  they  were  all 
able  to  produce  the  trance-condition  in  almost  any  Hindoo  who  pre- 
sented himself.  Still,  the  proof  of  the  exceptional  susceptibility  of  the 
Indian  temperament  to  hypnotic  manipulation  cannot  possibly  affect 
either  the  fact  that  in  England  similar  results  can  be  produced  by  only 
a  small  minority  of  persons,  or  the  argument  from  that  fact — that  these 
exceptional  persons  possess  an  exceptional  power.  And  fortunately  in 
Esdaile's  case  such  arguments  can  well  be  spared ;  for  the  proofs  whidi 
his  pages  supply,  of  the  reality  of  the  specific  influence,  are  of  a  far 
more  direct  and  crucial  kind.     We  may  quote  a  single  histance. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  in  a  former  paper  we  recounted  8on»e 
experiments  of  our  own,  tending  to  show  that  inanimate  objects  conM 
be  imbued  with  the  operator's  influence  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  afte^ 
wards  detected  by  a  sensitive  "  subject."  *  Such  a  phenomenon  lit 
indeed,  in  England,  among  the  rarest  that  mesmerism  presents;  and 
the  attribution  to  the  "magnetisation  of  an  object"  of  effects  which* 

♦  Proceedings,  Vol.  I.,  p.  261.  The  alternative  explanation  would  ke 
hypencsthesia  of  (we  think  we  may  say)  a  quite  unexampled  d^ree,  in  a 
person  who  gave  no  oilier  Aign  of  any  abnormalities  of  sensation  whatever. 
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few  precise  experiments  would  at  once  show  to  be  due  to  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  person  who  handles  it,  is  one  of  the  commonest  of  mesmeric 
fsJlacies.  We  have  seen  the  fingers  of  a  "  subject "  suddenly  cramped 
at  the  touch  of  a  "  magnetised  '^  penny,  so  that  he  was  unable  to  drop  it 
even  when  offered  five  pounds  to  do  so ;  we  have  seen  his  whole  body 
convulsed  when  his  finger  was  dipped  into  a  glass  of  "  magnetised '' 
water  ;  but  the  cramp  and  convulsions  were  quite  equally  violent  when 
the  previous  "  magnetisation  "  was  a  fact  having  no  existence  except  in 
his  own  imagination.  With  the  more  sensitive  Hindoos,  however,  the 
genuine  phenomenon  appears  to  have  been  more  readily  obtained,  and 
Esdaile  gives  the  following  account  of  his  application  of  it  to  therapeutic 
purposes : — 

From  multiplied  experiments  in  six  different  hospitals,  I  should  as  soon 
doubt  the  power  of  fresh  water  bo  quench  thirst  as  that  of  mesmerised  water  to 
induce  sleep,  in  persons  who  have  already  felt  the  mesmeric  influence.  Here 
also  it  will  be  said  that  smell  and  taste,  suggestion  and  imagination,  and  no  ex- 
traneous influence,  produced  the  result.  I  repeat  that  the  only  experiments 
on  which  I  rely  were  first  trial ;  they  were  made,  at  intervals  of  months 
and  years,  in  six  different  hospitals,  and  my  test  experiments  were  thus 
conducted  :  the  mesmerised  water  was  medicated  with  tincture  of  rhubarb, 
tincture  of  cardamoms,  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia,  &c.,  and  given  to  the 
patients  at  their  usual  time  of  taking  physic,  so  that  it  was  impossible  to 
excite  suspicion  or  expectation  of  anything  unusual  in  them.  The  result 
was  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  susceptible  subjects  were  so  profoundly 
entranced  on  the  first  occasion  that  they  might  have  been  operated  on  with- 
out pain  ;  and  their  unhealthy  sores  were  frequently  burned  with  undiluted 
nitric  acid  without  their  feeling  it,  when  sleeping  from  the  effects  of  mesmer- 
ised water.  What  more  effectual  precautions  could  be  taken  by  those  who 
deny  any  external  influence,  I  cannot  in  my  simplicity  imagine. 

And  here  a  comment  suggests  itself  for  which  we  would  specially 
bespeak  attention.  Why  is  Esdaile's  word  to  be  taken  when  he  tells 
us  that  he  produced  ansesthesia  by  hypnotic  passes,  and  not  when  he 
tells  us  that  he  produced  anaesthesia  by  "  mesmerised  water  "  ?  *  Among 
the  more  instructed  portion  of  the  medical  world,  hypnotic  ancesthesia 
has  come,  in  recent  years,  to  be  an  accepted  fact.  As  yet  it  may  be 
only  a  few  who  realise  the  extent  to  which  the  phenomenon  can  be 
carried  ;  but  the  doctrine  is  finding  its  way  into  first-class  medical 
liandbooks  ;  and  its  scientific  future  is  indicated  by  that  clearest  sign, 
that  those  on  whose  minds  it  has  dawned  mention  it  with  a  fine  air  of 
having  known  about  it  all  along,  and  even  make  use  of  its  sober  and 

There  is,  however,  another   possible  hypothesis  which  must  not  hf  lost 
sight  of, — namely,  that  the  effect,  though  a  real  one,  was  not  due  to  the  water^ 
but  to  the  idea  in  Esdaile's  own  mind.    The  case  wo\i\6L  \\i«ii  \s«i  n^tj  «vw\'\Kt  Va 
some  of  the  inatances  given  below,  of  the  production  ol  \Xi^  tx^TL^sftV^  xXxa  ^^«^^^^^ 
0/wiIL 
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orthodox  character  to  point  a  moral  against  the  heretical  vagaries  of 
"mesmerism."  Now,  to  accept  the  doctrine  of  hypnotic  anaesthesia  is 
almost  synonymous  with  accepting  Esdailc  as  one  of  the  ablest  and 
most  trustworthy  of  modem  scientific  discoverers  :  no  doctrine  could 
well  be  more  intimately  associated  with  the  name  of  a  single  man. 
Nor  do  instructed  physicians  shrink  from  acknowledging  this :  among 
a  skilled  minority,  the  fame  of  Esdaile  now  ranks  almost  on  a  par  with 
that  of  Braid.*  But  is  it  not  a  little  curious  that  the  laudatory  notices, 
in  which  he  is  beginning  to  figure  as  one  of  the  great  founders  of 
hypnotic  science,  contain  no  hint  of  his  strenuous  and  persistent 
advocacy  of  mesmerism,  still  less  of  the  experiments  by  which  he 
justified  the  faith  that  was  in  liim  ?  Writers  who  now,  for  the  sake  of 
discrediting  mesmerism,  find  it  convenient  to  take  their  stand  on  hypno- 
tism as  an  old-established  science,  with  Esdaile  for  its  comer-stone, 
should  at  least  remember  (1)  that  he  was  the  warmest  champion  of  the 
cause  which  they  attack  ;  (2)  that  his  "  hypnotic  "  and  his  "  mesmeric  " 
work  stand  exactly  on  a  par  as  regards  evidence ;  (3)  that  for  long 
years  even  his  "  hypnotic  "  work  received  from  the  "  scientific  world  " 
nothing  but  incredulity  and  scorn.  Is  it  not,  perhaps,  easier  to  suppose 
that  this  same  scientific  world  may  still  fall  short  of  infallibility,  than 
that  there  were  two  Esdailes,  performing  experiments  in  the  same  place 
at  the  same  time,  one  an  investigator  of  extraordinary  vigour  and  skill, 
the  other  a  credulous  dupe,  if  not  a  wilful  impostor  1 

It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that  Esdaile's  powers  as  a  theorist  and 
expositor  were  by  no  means  on  a  par  with  his  courage  and  practical 
sagacity ;  and  it  is  not  clear  that  he  ever  himself  distinguished  the 
instances  which,  like  those  above  quoted,  are  distinct  evidences  of 
mesmerism,  from  the  ordinary  run  of  his  cases,  where  aniesthesia  was 
produced  by  monotonous  rubbings  and  passes.  The  phenomena  are  all 
mixed  up  together  in  his  random  talk  about  the  out-flowing  of  a 
**  nervous  fluid,"  which  he  seems  to  have  regarded  as  always  on  tap  in 
any  healthy  human  body.  Turning  from  him  to  his  contemporaries  in 
England,  and  especially  to  Dr.  Elliotson,  wo  find  a  similar  want  of  dis- 
crimination. The  pages  of  the  Zoist  are  permeated  by  the  doctrine  that 
the  mesmeric  power  is  one  which  almost  all  possess  in  a  very  appreciable 
degree  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  violent  collision  of  this  doctrine  with 
men's  pre-conceptions  and  experiences  did  not  a  little  to  cast  the  reality 
of  the  power  into  discredit.  The  magnitude  of  the  claim  made  could  not 
but  be  conti'astcd  with  the  smallness  of  the  area  with  in  which  it  was  even 
pretended  to  be  justified.  In  mesmeric  hospitals  it  was  not  the  patients 
but  the  healers  who  were  lacking ;  and  though  the  militant  party  might 
maintain  that  this  was  only  because  so  few  persons  seriously  attempted 

*  We    refer    specially    ^  T3i.  "R«a\a».tl^   ^vjCytoJ^-^   \q.^\^\wm^  ^veosSM 
-'Braidism  "  and  '*  MeameTOm;^  *m  Q,Mti2ai^^  Btetu^uaTxi  ^S  ^\ta.V«x^^ 
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the  art,  yet  it  is  certain  that  the  attempt  must  have  been  made  again 
and  again  in  a  small  way,  by  persons  who  would  only  too  gladly  have 
gone  on,  had  they  detected  the  slightest  symptoms  of  success.*  And 
the  cause  would  have  had  a  sounder  basis  had  this  been  seen,  and  its 
moral  acknowledged. 

The  mention  of   Dr.  Elliotson  suggests  a  further  drawback    with 
which  the  mesmeric  cause  in  England  had  to  contend  in    its  most 
critical  hour.     The  bitter  and  scornful  tone  which  that  fiery  champion 
of  strange  discoveries  adopted  seems  to  us  to  have  been  as  ill-adapted 
as  any  tone  could  be  to  ensure  their  reception.    He  should  surely  have 
-   remembered  that  any  considerable  disturbance  of  traditional  views  is 
almost  necessarily  received  at  first  with  resentment ;  and  that  although 
the  man  who  is  merely  advertising  his  own  merits  may  often  gain  by  a 
little  assumption,  the  disinterested  advocate  of  new  truths  will  find  it 
essential    to    be    almost    apologetically    urbane.      But,   nevertheless, 
though  Dr.  EUiotson's  tone  was  overbearing,  he  did  most  vigorously 
marshal  fact    and  argument  to  back  it  up ;   whereas  his  opponents, 
whose  rejoinders  (thanks  to  the  almost  arrogant  candour  of  the  Zoist) 
can  be  traced   with  ease  through  the  mediccd   journals  of  the  time, 
have    certainly    not    produced    counter-statements    of    a   sufficiently 
definite  kind  to  dissolve  away  the  nucleus  of  solid  evidence  to  which 
we  have  above  referred.     The  supposed  exposure  of  the  Okeys  by  Mr. 
Wakley  is  not  now  worth  discussion ;  on  the  Lmicet^s  own  showing 
it  was  one  of  the  hastiest  and  clumsiest  of  all  the  hasty  and  clumsy 
attempts  which  have  been  made  to  disprove  new  phenomena  by  men 
who  have  never  condescended  to  comprehend  them.    And  the  rest  of  the 
solid  opposition  resolves  itself  into  an  attempt  (which  on  our  principle 
of  not  attempting  to  decide  on  any  disputed  medical  point,  we  may 
readily  count  as  successful)  to  show  that  in  some  of  the  minor  cases 
recorded  in  the  Zoist  the  conditions  which  we  have  above  numbered 
as  third  and  fourth  were  not  fulfilled — that  is  to  say,  tliat  the  patient's 
cure  may  have  been  owing  to  other  remedies,  or  to  the  operation  of 

♦  Such  incidents  as  the  following — minus  its  happy  tenuination— must  have 
occurred  often  enough  during  the  last  forty  years.  One  of  the  present  ^Titers, 
having  discovered  that  a  boy  with  a  bad  poisoned  finger  was  daily  visiting  an 
amateur  mesmerist  to  have  the  pain  removed,  undertook  the  office  of  healer, 
and  invited  the  patient  to  come  to  his  room  at  the  usual  time.  Every  means  was 
taken  to  impress  him  with  a  belief  in  the  superior  power  and  experience  of  his 
new  operator ;  and  a  considerable  time  was  laboriously  spent  in  making  the 
orthodox  passes  over  the  inflamed  member.  Its  owner's  politeness,  and  his 
evident  struggle  to  believe  that  he  felt  some  difference,  were  a  touching 
spectacle.  But  the  pain  was  too  real  for  the  fiction  to  be  kept  up,  or  the  axiffex^^:^ 
kept  waiting ;  and  half-a-minute  of  light  passes  ^w\\^wwA.  fiotkXajcX.  ^\  ^xl-^  'jvwts^ 
from  h'jB  usaal  operator  sent  him  away  smiling,  and  naX^  ItOTaYaa  ^tvr.xxil'^  ^sjrt  \nX. 
least  twelve  hours  to  come. 

^  \>  1 
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nature.  These  substantive  objections  cover  a  small  part  indeed  of  the 
field ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  plenty  of  langua^  of  a  kind 
which  reminds  us  that  Jheat  must  sometimes  rank  as  a  very  low  form  of 
energy.     We  give  a  few  samples  below.* 

Did  space  permit,  it  would  be  easy  to  multiply  indefinitely  such 
inelegant  extracts,  and  to  show  that,  however  successful  the  onslaught 
on  mesmerism  in  England  may  have  been,  there  is  little  in  its  literature 
which  can  be  appealed  to  with  satisfaction  by  anti-mesmerists  of  a  calmer 

*  **  The  mesmero-mania,"  says  one  doctor  in  the  Medico-Chirurgical  BecUtF^ 
**  has  nearly  dwindled  in  the  metropolis  into  anile  fatuity ;  but  lingers  in  some 
of  the  provinces  with  the  gobemonches  and  chaw-bacons,  who,  after  gulping 
down  a  pound  of  fat  pork,  would,  with  well-greased  gullets,  swallow  down  soeh 
a  lot  of  mesmeric  mummery  as  would  choke  an  alligator."  "We  regard  the 
abettors  of  mesmerism  as  quacks  and  impostors,"  says  the  Lancet;  "they  ought 
to  be  hooted  out  of  professional  society."  The  "subject,"  or,  as  Mr.  Waklcy 
more  graphically  puts  it,  "the  patient,  alias  the  victim,  alias  the  partieq^ 
criminis,**  is  almost  as  bad  as  the  operator ;  and  even  the  man  who  reads  ahont 
such  performances  is  "  a  leper  {aic)  who  must  be  iaken  with  his  spots."  The 
only  doubt  seems  to  be  whether  we  may  exult,  with  the  sanguine  Lancet,  in  the 
conviction  that "  the  brood  of  mesmerism  must  in  no  long  time  utterly  destroy 
their  own  loathsome  dam  " ;  or  must  tremble  with  the  gentler  spirit  of  Dr. 
Rladore,  before  the  softly -fanning  manipulator,  as 

"  Oar  nation's  terror,  and  her  bloody  scourge," 

We  do  not,  however,  altogether  fail  to  find  the  utterances  of  a  more 
practical  spirit  and  a  calmer  sceptism.  One  surgeon  demands  that  Government 
should  "interfere  most  imperiously,"  and  adds, with  a  true  tactical  instinct,  "I 
would  have  the  legislative  measure  without  waiting  for  any  investigation."  And 
an  eminent  surgeon  remarks,  "If  each  patient  were  to  testify  to  the  truth  of  his 
statement,  I  should  still  remain  incredulous.  I  know  human  kind  too  well  to  he 
deceived."  Testimony,  indeed,  must  be  worse  than  superfluous  to  one  fore-anned 
with  so  complete  an  assurance  of  human  unreliability.  But  some  practiticmen 
appear  to  have  had  access  to  an  intuitive  knowledge  of  a  yet  higher  type.  "  The 
strong  blasts  from  the  Terrible  One,"  says  the  Apothecary  of  the  Middlesex 
Hospital,  "  which  have  swept  over  my  soul,  as  I  have  read,  seen,  apd  heaid 
related  the  varied  deceptions  which  have  been  set  forth  by  the  disciples  of  mes- 
merism, have  fully  convinced  me  that  it  is  an  infernal  system,  whose  coming  i» 
after  the  working  of  Satan,"  &c.,  &c.,  and  "closely  allied  to  that  terrific  and 
unpardonable  sin — blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost." 

We  may  seem  here  to  have  reached  a  kind  of  climax.  But  there  is  yet  one 
remark  which  deserves  citation,  as  a  warning  of  the  perilous  confusion  into 
which  the  mind  of  a  professed  healer  may  fall,  in  the  desperate  effort  to  tvn 

amour-propre  and  mate  an  antagonist.    Dr. ,  objecting  before  the  Medico- 

Chirurgical  Society  to  the  confirmation  of  some  minutes  which  recorded  thit 
a  certain  paper  had  been  read — which  paper  contained  an  allusion  to  an 
operation  performed  under  mesmeric  anaesthesia — contended  that,  even  if  this 
account  were  true,  "  the  fact  was  unworthy  of  their  consideration ;  becaa* 
pain  is  a  wise  provision  of  nature,  and  patients  ought  to  suffer  pain  vhfle 
the  surgeon  is  operating ;  they  are  all  the  better  for  it,  and  recover  better." 

Unluckily  for  himself,  Dr. ^av«  utterance  to  this  dogma  on  the  very  eteflf 

the  discovery  of  cblotoioTm. 
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age.  We  think,  indeed,  that  any  unbiassed  person  who  is  at  the  pains 
to  study  the  controversy  in  detail  will  feel  that,  whatever  might  have 
been  the  effect  of  better  strategy  on  the  other  side,  and  however 
popular,  uncritical,  and  old-fashioned  much  of  the  mesmeric  testimony 
may  now  look,  Bertrand,  Pet^tin,  and  Elliotson  were,  at  any  rate,  left 
in  possession  of  the  field  ;  and  that  the  lyrinidfcLcie  case  is  still  in  favour 
of  those  who  maintain  that  our  sanative  armoury  has  been  enriched  by 
an  agent  of  singular,  though  uncertain  and  limited,  power.  And  if  it  be 
only  fitting  that  the  vigour  of  the  scrutiny  should  be  jealously  propor- 
tioned to  the  strangeness  of  the  facts,  we  still  fail  to  see  why  the 
researches  into  mesmerism,  which  the  general  progress  of  science  must 
undoubtedly  extend  and  renew,  should  be  vulgarised  on  any  side  by  the 
slightest  taint  of  acridity  or  scorn.  In  this  problem,  as  in  many  others 
which  concern  life,  it  is  possible  that  the  final  solution  may  not  yet 
have  been  surmised  by  anybody ;  but  there  is  no  reason  why  all  parties 
should  not  cordially  unite  in  seeking  it. 

It  would  be  impossible  within  the  limits  of  this  paper  to  cite 
verbatim  a  sufficient  number  of  cases  to  give  any  fair  idea  of  a  class  of 
evidence  whose  force  must  of  necessity  be  cumulative.  If  only  a  few 
examples  be  considered,  however  extreme  the  condition,  and  however 
rapid  the  improvement,  it  might  be  maintained  as  conceivable  that 
nature  had  come  to  the  rescue  at  that  precise  moment.  The  impressive 
points  are  (1)  the  strong  similarity  of  cases  coming  from  so  many 
independent  quarters,  and  (2)  the  perpetually  recurring  concomitance 
of  amendment  with  the  first  £^pplica,tion  of  the  treatment,  of  relapse 
with  its  casual  intermittence,  and  of  steady  recovery  with  its  regular 
employment.  The  concomitance  is  far  too  marked  to  admit  of  being 
referred  — like  the  list  of  cures  which  have,  from  time  to  time,  obtained 
for  a  spurious  remedy  some  amount  of  professional  vogue — to  luck,  to 
rest,  or  to  mal-observation.  A  careful  collation  of  testimony  indicates 
pretty  distinctly  the  sort  of  maladies  in  which  there  was  found  to  be 
an  appreciable  prospect  of  success.  First,  in  simplicity,  though  not  in 
number,  come  the  cases  where  the  benefit  is  due  to  the  production  of 
sleep — whether  the  benefit  takes  the  negative  form  of  antesthesia 
during  an  operation,  or  the  positive  one  of  restoration  and  revival. 
Here,  if  we  could  forget  the  general  argument  for  mesmerism,  drawn 
from  the  rarity  of  the  power  to  produce  the  effects,  the  hypnotic 
hypothesis  has  most  to  be  said  for  it.  The  second  class  of  cases  includes 
the  relief  and  removal  of  pain  of  all  sorts — whether  the  results  of 
accident,  as  sprains  or  bums,  or  such  morbid  affections  as  tooth-ache, 
rheumatism,  and  lumbago.  Here,  again,  the  hypnotist  would  probably 
refuse  to  recognise  any  special  argument  for  the  "  mesmeric  "  influence. 
In  cases  where  both  pain  and  treatment  are  restrictedly  local,  he 
might  represent  the  relief  as  an  inhibitory  effect^  \\\^\xa^  V^  ^^  ^^^^0^s^ 
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cutaneous  stimulation ;  seeing  that  such  stimulation  is  capable  of 
throwing  muscles  into  violent  spasms,  he  might  conceive  it  as  equally 
capable  of  influencing  the  sensory  centres.  Even  so,  we  might  remind 
him  that  the  relief  of  pain  without  loss  of  sensation  is  a  very  different 
thing  from  the  production  of  insensibility,  which  is  the  common  result 
of  hypnotic  manipulations.  But  it  would  be  more  difficult  to  describe 
as  purely  hypnotic  phenomena,  cases  of  relief  in  deeply-seated  affections, 
where  the  treatment  was  applied  neither  at  the  seat  of  the  pain,  nor  in 
such  a  way  as  to  produce  the  general  hypnotic  condition.  And  the 
difficulty  is  still  further  increased  m  many  of  the  cases  of  nervous 
disturbance  which  form  the  thiixl  gi'e^t  class.  That  class  includes 
neuralgia,  chorea,  hysteria,  some  paralyses,  perhaps  epilepsy,  and  chronic 
nervous  exhaustion  in  its  many  perplexing  and  distressing  forms. 
Experience  seems  to  show  that  instability  of  nervous  condition  is  itself 
a  sign  of  mesmeric  susceptibility,  the  susceptibility  in  many  recorded 
cases  ceasing  with  recovery  ;  and  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  think  that  in 
this  way  the  weak  and  hysterical  may  at  any  rate  reap  some  benefit 
from  their  peculiarities.  Now  here,  so  far  from  necessary  was  it  that 
the  patient  should  be  **  hypnotised "  by  the  process  adopted,  that  a 
slight  drowsiness  was  sometimes  the  utmost  of  which  he  or  she  was 
conscious,  while  on  other  occasions  even  this  was  absent ;  and  Braid's 
theory  of  a  sudden  and  profound  nervous  change  as  the  source  of  the 
curative  effects — a  convenient  one  as  long  as  insensibility,  automatic 
obedience,  the  transition  to  coma,  and  the  other  striking  features  of 
hypnotism,  are  present  to  bear  witness  to  its  reality — ceases  to  be 
plausible  when  the  eftect  perceptible  at  the  time  is  no  more  than  is 
induced  in  scores  of  instances  every  day  by  the  sound  of  the  sea,  or  the 
voice  of  the  preacher. 

Still,  however  genuine,  mesmerism  is  neither  a  panacea,  nor  (in 
the  medical  sense)  a  specific  ;  while  even  on  the  most  enthusiastic  view 
of  its  chances  with  the  best-suited  cases,  the  difficulty  would  remain  of 
finding  any  considerable  number  of  reliable  operators.  But  there  seems 
at  any  nit e  no  objection  to  making  the  search  for  these  as  wide  as 
possible.  The  idea  of  (hnget^  from  the  process  is  supported  only  in 
cases  where  it  has  been  most  crudely  and  ignorantly  applied.  Ranked 
on  a  par  with  nursing  opei^tions,  which  require  sense  and  care,  but 
not  talent  or  education,  and  performed  under  due  professional  superin- 
tendence, we  think  that  it  need  give  rise  to  no  fear  or  hesitation  what- 
ever. Earnestly,  however,  as  we  desire  to  see  the  experiment  widely  and 
systematically  made,  we  cannot  pretend  to  pre-judge  the  issue.  As  far 
as  the  English  race  is  concerned  it  may  well  be  that  even  Dr.  Bastian's 
temperate  forecast  is  over-sanguine ;  and  that,  beyond  sporadic  successes, 
the  curative  eftect  is  not  destined  to  rank  as  more  than  one  among  the 
various  departments  of  a  more  general  scientific  problem.     But  on  that 
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ground  alone  it  is  entitled  to  a  place  in  any  discussion,  however  cursory, 
of  mesmeric  phenomena. 

We  now  pass  to  our  second  main  topic  ;  the  mesmeric  effects  which 
the  "  subject "  exhibits  without  any  preliminary  affection  either  of  his 
senses  or  of  his  ideas ;  as  when  the  mesmerist,  though  in  the  company  of 
the  "  subject,"  gives  no  sign  or  hint  of  his  intention  to  exercise  his 
power ;  or  when  the  two  are  separated,  either  by  a  mere  wall,  or  by 
the  interval  of  a  few  streets,  or  by  a  longer  distance.  The  effects  in 
question  embrace  both  (1)  the  definite  induction  of  the  mesmeric  state, 
and  (2)  the  compulsory  performance  by  the  "subject,"  while  in  that 
state,  of  some  act  "  willed  "  by  his  controller.  It  may  be  observed,  by 
the  way,  that  if  we  examine  the  question  as  to  the  efficacy  of  the  will 
in  cases  of  ordinary  mesmerisation,  we  find  a  certain  conflict  of 
testimony.  Some  operators  have  noted  that  their  passes  were  in- 
effectual unless  accompanied  by  distinct  intention  and  volition.  The  Kev. 
C.  H.  Townshend  made  this  observation  in  an  experiment  with  the  cele- 
brated naturalist,  Agassiz,  whom  he  was  mesmerising  while  himself  more 
or  less  distracted  by  the  non-arrival  of  some  expected  letters.  "Although 
I  was  at  the  time  engaged  in  the  mesmeric  processes  to  all  outward 
appearances  as  actively  as  usual,  my  patient  called  out  to  me  constantly 
and  coincidentally  with  the  remission  of  my  thought,  *  You  influence 
me  no  longer ;  you  are  not  exerting  yourself.' "  And  Dr.  Esdaile  gives 
the  same  account  even  of  the  very  definite  manipulations  of  his  Hindoo 
assistants,  where,  if  anywhere,  the  effects  might  have  been  naturally 
attributed  to  a  purely  physical  influence.  Elliotson,  on  the  other  hand, 
asserts  that  his  own  manipulations  were  often  successful,  however 
mechanically  and  inattentively  carried  out ;  Bertrand  (Die  Magnetisine 
Animal,  p.  241)  makes  a  similar  remark;  and  their  view  certainly 
seems  the  most  natural  one  in  respect  of  all  cases  of  hypnotisation 
where  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  any  specific  influence  to  be  at  work. 
In  other  cases,  it  would  be  a  very  possible  assumption  that  the  state  of 
nervous  activity  which  admits  of  influencing  another  nervous  system  is 
one  that  normally  corresponds  to  a  sense  of  determined  effort ;  and 
this  element,  of  course,  assumes  unique  prominence  in  the  **  willing  " 
cases  which  we  are  now  to  consider. 

Our  first  instance  shall  be  from  Esdaile  (^Natural  and  Mesmeric 
Clairvoyance,  pp.  227-8.) 

I  had  been  looking  for  a  blind  man  upon  whom  to  test  the  imagination 
theory,  and  one  at  last  presented  himself.  I  placed  him  on  a  stool  without 
saying  a  word  to  him,  and  entranced  him  in  ten  minutes  without  touching 
him.  This  man  became  so  susceptible  that,  by  making  him  the  object  of  my 
attention,  I  could  entrance  him  in  whatever  occupation  he  was  engaged^  qj\<1 
at  any  distance  within  the  hospital  enclosure.     •     .     .    m^  jvr?^  oA-UTtv^^.  \Kk 
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influence  the  blind  man  was  made  by  gazing  at  him  silently  over  a  wall, 
while  he  was  engaged  in  the  act  of  eating  his  solitary  dinner,  at  a  distance  of 
twenty  yards.  He  gradually  ceased  to  eat,  and  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  wm 
profoundly  entranced  and  cataleptic.  This  was  repeated  at  the  moat 
untimely  hours,  when  he  could  not  possibly  know  of  my  being  in  his 
neighbourhood,  and  always  with  like  results. 

With  this  case  we  might  compare  Reiehenbach's  account  of 
repeatedly  waking  a  somnambulist  by  the  mere  exercise  of  will  (Ikt 
Sensitive  Mensch,  Vol.  II.,  pp.  665-6) ;  and  another  similar  instance  in 
the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  French  Royal  Academy  of  Medidnei 
published  in  1831.  This  Committee  stated  that  they  could  not  doubt 
the  reality  of  the  effect  produced  on  one  of  their  subjects  by  an 
influence  exercised  *^  without  his  knowledge  and  at  a  certain  distance 
from  him.''  But  the  instances  which  they  report  are  less  striking 
than  the  following.  In  the  Zoist  for  April,  1849,  Mr.  Adams,  a 
surgeon  of  Lymington  (writing  some  four  months  after  the  incidents 
occurred),  describes  how  a  medical  student^  a  guest  in  his  -own 
house,  twice  succeeded  in  mesmerising  the  man-servant  of  a  common 
friend  at  a  distance  of  nearly  20  miles,  the  time  when  the  attempt 
was  to  be  made  having  in  each  case  been  privately  arranged  with 
the  man's  master.  On  the  first  occasion,  the  unwitting  '* subject*' 
fell  at  the  time  fixed,  7.30  p.m.,  into  a  state  of  profound  coma  not  at 
all  resembling  natural  sleep,  from  which  he  was  with  difficulty  aroused 
He  said  that  "  before  he  fell  asleep  he  had  lost  the  use  of  his  legs  ;  he 
had  endeavoured  to  kick  the  cat  away  and  could  not  do  so."  On  the 
second  occasion  a  similar  fit  was  induced  at  9.30  in  the  morning,  while 
he  was  in  the  act  of  walking  across  a  meadow  to  feed  the  pigs. 

As  regards  the  further  class  of  cases,  where  a  definite  action  or 
course  of  action  is  produced  by  silent  or  distant  control,  the  first  thing 
to  remark  is  that  many  phenomena  are  popularly  referred  to  this  category 
which  have  not  the  slightest  claim  to  a  place  in  it.  There  is  a  -popular 
idea  that  such  cases  are  not  rare,  and  depend  merely  on  strength  of  will ; 
but  no  reliance  whatever  can  be  placed  on  the  alleged  instances.  Science 
has  often  exposed — and  will  probably  have  often  to  expose  again — the 
fallacy  which  attributes  the  ordinary  successes  in  the  "  willing-game"  to 
anything  more  than  an  unconscious  reading  of  slight  muscular  hints.* 

*  Even  in  the  **  willing-game,"  however,  as  we  have  more  than  once  pointed 
out,  exceptional  cases  occur  by  which  this  theory  of  unconscious  guidance  appears 
to  be  somewhat  severely  strained.  For  instance,  in  one  case  that  has  come  to 
our  knowledge,  the  blind-folded  **  percipients"  who  were  willed  to  do  the  most 
unlikely  things,  as  soon  as  they  were  lightly  touched  by  the  "  agents,"  "  would 
suddenly  dart  off  towards  the  object  of  the  *  willing,*  passing  round  the  various 
articles  of  furniture  as  if  seeing  them  ;  often  so  rapidly  that  we  (the  agents)  could 
^  keep  up  with  them,  and  xo  detaching  themselves  from  our  touch.  They 
sd  that  they  had  no  idea  of  what  they  were  doing,  but  Jelt^  as  it  fcere,  a 
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Again,  we  have  probably  all  of  us  heard  someone  claim  to  have  made 
someone  else  look  round,  in  church  or  theatre,  by  fixing  an  intent  gaze 
on  him  ;  but  such  cases  must  clearly  be  reckoned  as  mere  illusions 
of  post  Iioc  propter  hoc,  of  successes  noted  and  failures  forgotten. 
Equally  fallacious  are  most  of  the  cases  that  are  claimed  as  distinctively 
"mesmeric."  The  common  platform  exhibition,  where  a  profession  is 
made  of  "  willing"  a  particular  person  to  attend,  and  he  rushes  into 
the  room  at  the  appointed  moment,  is  not  due  to  any  influence  then  and 
there  exercised,  but  is  the  effect  of  the  command  or  threat  impressed  on 
liis  mind  when  in  its  wax-like  condition  of  trance  on  a  pre\'ious  evening. 
Nor,  as  a  rule, do  the  cases  where  "subjects"  are  said  to  be  drawn  by  their 
controller  from  house  to  house,  or  even  to  a  distant  town,  prove  any 
specific  power  of  his  will,  or  anything  beyond  the  general  influence 
and  attraction  which  he  has  established,  and  which  is  liable  every  now 
and  then  to  recrudesce  in  his  absence,  and  to  manifest  itself  in  this 
startling  form. 

Very  much  rarer  are  the  really  crucial  cases,  where  the  intended 
effect — the  origination  or  inhibition  of  motor-impulses — is  brought  about 
at  the  moment  by  a  deliberate  exercise  of  volition  ;  but  for  a  certain 
number  of  them  the  evidence  is  such  as  it  would  be  absurd  in  us — who 
have  ourselves  witnessed  the  phenomena — to  reject.  Several  sets  of 
experiments  have  been  recorded  in  our  Proceedings  whereby  the 
"  subject's  "  power  of  response  to  a  question  was  shown  to  be  at  the 
mercy  of  the  unexpressed  will  of  his  controller — that  will  being  directed, 
during  a  long  series  of  trials,  in  accordance  with  an  arbitrary  list  of  yeses 
and  noes  drawn  up  by  ourselves.*  One  series  of  trials  conducted  by  Pro- 
fessor Barrett,  gave  43  successes  without  a  single  failure.  In  the 
last  six  of  these  trials,  the  mesmerist,  who  was  a  complete  stranger  to  the 
**  subject,"  was  at  a  distance  of  seventeen  feet  from  him,  outside  a  door, 
through  a  narrow  chink  in  which  he  received  from  Professor  Barrett  one 
or  other  of  two  cards,  containing  respectively  the  words  yes  and  no.  The 
question,  "  Do  you  hear  me  ? "  was  every  time  addressed  to  the  "  sub- 
blind  force  compelling  them  to  certain  definite  actions"  Now,  the  interesting  point 
of  this  case  is  that  some  specific  influence  seenis  really  to  have  been  exerted  ;  the 
percipients  being  considerably  exhausted  by  two  or  three  minutes  of  the  perfor- 
mance, which  also  **  gave  them  a  queer  igari  look  after>vaids. "  The  moral, 
from  a  hygienic  point  of  view,  is  the  very  one  which  we  are  persistently  urging 
from  a  scientific  point  of  view — namely,  that  the  "  willing-game"  should  be 
played  in  some  form  which  involves  neither  contact  nor  movement,  J^et  the 
"  mdller''  concentrate  his  thoughts  on  some  object  (card,  name,  number,  scene, 
taste,  tone,  or  whatever  it  may  be)  which  the  subject  is  to  name.  Records  of 
successful  experiments  of  this  sort  are  gradually  being  accumulated  ;  but  the 
general  acceptation  of  thought-transference  might  be  indefinitely  hastened  if  we 
could  induce  more  people  to  make  trials. 

♦  Proceedings  Vol.  I.,  p.  256;  Vol.  II.,  pp.  13-17. 
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ject  "  by  Prk>fes5or  Barrett.  To  ensure  a  ueatral  tone,  he  took  care  (after 
the  first  12  trials)  not  to  know  himself  which  of  the  two  cards  lie 
•LTATe  to  the  mesmerist  until  after  the  result,  which,  according  to  the  will 
that  liad  Vieen  exerted,  was  either  the  answer  "  yes,"  or  silence.  We  have 
not  bevn  equally  successful  in  trials  directed  to  control  of  movements  of 
a  more  visible  sort ;  but  we  occasionally  meet  with  cases  where  attempts 
t3  make  people  look  round.  «i:c. — \'alueless  in  the  casual  form  that  tiiey 
ordinarily  a^ume — have  been  made  the  subject  of  more  careful  and 
persistent  experiment.  The  Rev.  J.  Lawson  Sisson,  Rector  of 
Edingthorpe,  North  Walsham  (whose  interest  in  mesmerism,  like  that  d 
so  many  others,  began  with  the  discovery  of  his  own  power  to  alleviate 
painL  tells  us  that  he  has  made  several  definite  trials  on  sensitive 
*•  subjects  "  with  complete  success.  When  one  of  these  "  subjects  "  was 
walking  many  yards  in  front  of  him,  engaged  in  conversation  and  totally 
unaware  of  his  attention,  "  I  could,*'  he  says,  "  by  raising  my  hand  and 
triUing  it,  draw  her  head  quite  back.*'  Quite  recently,  we  are  told,  a 
similar  power  was  repeatedly  exercised  on  a  patient  by  the  house- 
physician  of  a  large  London  hospital  But  it  is,  of  course,  far  more 
satisfactory  if  some  more  marked  interference  with  normal  conduct 
can  be  induced.  The  following  experiment  of  Mr.  Sisson's  was 
performed  on  an  incredulous  lady,  whose  first  experience  of  the  subject 
had  been  a  few  moments'  subjection  to  the  slightest  possible  hypnotic 
process  in  the  course  of  the  evening.  . 

Couversaii«.»u  went  on  to  other  topics,  and  then  followed  a  light  supper. 
Several  of  the  gentlemen,  myself  among  the  number,  were  obliged  to  stand. 
I  stOiKi  tjilking  to  a  friend,  against  the  wall,  and  at  the  back  of  Miss  Cooke, 
some  three  or  four  feet  off  her.  Her  vrine-glass  was  filled,  and  I  made  up 
my  mind  that  she  should  not  drink  without  my  **  willing."  I  kept  on  talk- 
ing and  watching  her  many  futile  attempts  to  get  the  glass  to  her  mouth. 
Sometimes  she  g«>t  it  a  few  inches  from  the  level  of  the  table  ;  sometimes  she 
got  it  a  little  higher,  but  she  evidently  felt  that  it  was  not  for  some  reason  t<» 
l>e  done.  At  hist  I  said,  *'  Miss  Cooke,  why  don't  you  drink  your  wine  ?"  and 
her  answer  was  at  once,  **  I  will  when  you  let  me.'' 

The  Zoisl  contains  several  well-marked  cases  of  the  same  kind.  Thus 
IVIr.  Bai-th  there  records  the  case  of  a  patient  of  his  own  (Vol.  VII., 
p.  280). 

^^'hen  she  wished  to  leave  the  room,  I  could  at  any  time  prevent  her  by 
willing  that  she  should  stay,  and  this  silently.  I  could  not  arrest  her  pit>- 
gress  whilst  she  was  in  motion,  but  if  she  stood  for  a  moment  and  I  mentally 
said  ''  Stand,'  she  stood  unable  to  move  from  the  spot.  If  she  placed  her 
hand  on  the  table  I  could  affix  it  by  my  will  alone,  and  unfix  it  by  will. 
If  she  held  a  ruler  or  paper-knife  in  her  closed  hand,  I  could  compel  her  by 
will  alone  to  unclose  her  hand  and  drop  the  article.  Frequently  when  she  has 
^en  at  the  tea-table,  and  I  quite  behind  and  out  of  sight,  have  I  locked  her 
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jaws  or  arrested  her  hand  with  her  bread-and-butter  in  it,  when  half  way 
betwixt  her  plate  and  her  mouUi. 

Mr.  N.  Dunscombe,  J.P.  (Vol.  IX.,  p.  438),  records  of  himself  tliat, 
having  attended  some  mesmeric  performances,  he  was  for  some  time  at 
the  mercy  of  the  operator's  silent  will. 

He  has  caused  me,  by  way  of  experiment,  to  leave  my  seat  in  one  part  of 
my  house,  and  follow  him  all  through  it  and  out  of  it  till  I  found  him.  He 
was  not  in  the  room  with  mo,  neither  had  I  the  slightest  idea  of  his  attempt- 
ing the  experiment.  I  felt  an  unaccountable  desire  to  go  in  a  certain 
direction. 

The  Rev.  L.  Lewis  (Vol.  V.,  p.  324)  describes  the  assumption  by  a 
young  lady,  under  the  influence  of  the  silent  will  of  his  son,  of  several 
distinctly  marked  rdles — among  others,  those  of  the  Queen  and  of  Sir 
R.  Peel.  And  more  remarkable  still  are  the  cases  of  acts  performed 
under  the  silent  control  of  Mr.  H.  S.  Thompson,  of  Moortields,  York, 
of  which  we  have  elsewhere  given  one  or  two  instances.  The  recorders 
of  these  experiments  have  unfortunately  seldom  recognised  the  need  of 
making  clear  to  the  reader  that  all  chance  of  physical  indications  was. 
excluded ;  and  it  is,  we  know,  difficult  to  convince  persons  not  present 
at  the  time  that  adequate  precautions  have  been  taken.  But  after  a 
little  experience  such  precautions  are  not  really  difficult  to  take. 

It  will  be  observed  that  we  have  cited  one  case  where  mesmeric 
sleep  was  induced  at  the  distance  of  fifty  miles ;  but  there  is  hardly  any 
well-attested  record  of  the  induction  of  actions,  when  the  "  wilier  "  and 
the  "  willed  "  have  been  further  removed  from  one  another  than  two 
neighbouring  rooms.  The  liability  to  have  definite  acts  compelled  from 
a  distance,  which  figures  in  romance  and  in  the  popular  imagination  as 
the  natural  and  terrible  result  of  mesmeric  influence,  is  precisely  the 
result  for  which  we  can  find  least  evidence.  Our  friend,  Mr.  B.,  how- 
ever, to  whose  powers  of  this  kind  we  have  elsewhere  referred,  has  sup- 
plied us  with  an  instance  where  the  impulse  to  action  was  transferred,, 
though  imperfectly,  over  a  distance  of  ^ve  miles.  The  case  is  worth 
quoting,  though  the  agency  cannot  be  shown  to  have  been  specifically 
mesmeric. 

On  Wednesday,  July  2Gth,  1882,  at  10.30  p.m.,  I  willed  very  strongly 
tliat  Miss  v.,  who  was  living  at  Clarence  Road,  Kew,  should  leave  any  part 
of  that  house  in  which  she  might  happen  to  be  at  the  time,  that  she  should 
go  upstairs  to  her  bed-room,  and  remove  a  portrait  from  her  dressing-table. 

On  the  Friday  following  I  received  a  letter,  saying  that  on  the  above  day,, 
and  at  the  time  above  mentioned,  Miss  V.  experienced  a  strong  influence  to- 
go  and  remove  somethiiuj  from  her  dressing-table,  but  she  was  not  sure  as  t<> 
the  exact  article.  She  obeyed  tlie  impulse,  and  removed  sometliing,  but  not 
the  portrait  determined  upon  by  myself. 

At  the  time  of  the  experiment,  I  was  at  a  distance  of  fire  miles  (viz.^ 
Southall,  Middlesex)  from  the  lady  in  queation. 
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[This  account  was  drawn  up  for  us  in  1883,  from  an  entry  in  a  doiy 
written  immediately  after  the  occurrence.] 

On  Thursday,  July  27th,  without  having  seen  or  had  any  communication 
with  Mr.  B.,  Miss  V.  wrote  to  him  as  follows  : — 

* '  What  were  you  doing  between  10  and  11  o'clock  on  Wedneadiy 
evening  ?  If  you  make  me  so  restless,  I  shall  begin  to  be  afraid  of  you.  I 
positively  co\dd  not  stay  in  the  dining-room,  and  I  believe  you  meant  me  to 
bo  upstairs,  and  to  move  something  on  my  dressing-table.  I  want  to  see  if 
you  know  what  it  was.  At  any  rate,  I  am  sure  you  were  thinking  some- 
thing about  me." 

Mr.  B.  then  wrote  and  told  IViiss  V .  that  the  object  he  had  thought  of 
was  Mr.  G.'s  photograph.     She  answered  : — 

^'I  must  tell  you  it  was  not  G.'s  photo,  but  something  on  my  table 
which,  perhaps,  you  would  never  think  of.  However,  it  was  really  wonde^ 
f ul  how  impossible  I  found  it  to  think  or  do  anything  until  I  came  upstain, 
and  I  knew  for  certain  that  your  thoughts  were  Jiere;  and  in  fact  it  seemed  as 
if  you  were  very  near." 

[MLss  v.,  whom  we  regard  as  a  completely  trustworthy  witness,  has  since 
given  an  independent  account,  agreeing  with  the  above  in  every  detail,  to 
one  of  the  present  writers,  who  has  also  examined  the  original  letters.] 

Similarly ^there  are  a  few  cases  on  record  where  hdUticinatums  have 
been  induced  by  the  will  of  a  distant  operator.      And  such  exceptional 
command  of  the  sensory  faculties  of  another  is,  from  our  point  of  vievr, 
of  even  greater  interest  than  the  command  of  his  actions ;  for  it  forms 
a   specially  convenient   link   between    the   ordinary    **  thought-trans- 
ference," which  deals  with  simple  and  unemotional  impressions,  and 
those  strong  invasions  of  the  senses  or  the  mind  ]>y  the  presence  of 
friends  who  are  really  dying  or  in  some  unusual  state  of  excitation  far 
away,  of  which  we  have  already  given  some  account  (and  hope  soon  to 
give  a  much  fuller  one)  under  the  title  of  "  Phantasms  of  the  Living.*' 
The  examples  which  we  have  already  published  have  l)een  unconnected 
with  mesmerism.     But  in  the  following  case,  if  correctly  described,  the 
rapport  seems  to  have  been  distinctly  due  to  previous  mesmerisation. 
Mr.  John  Moule,  of  Codicote,  near  Welwyn,  who  gives  the  account,  is 
personally  known  to  one  of  us.      He  tells  us  that,  as  a  young  man,  he 
had  considerable  success  in  mesmerising  his  friends. 

In  the  year  1855  I  felt  very  anxious  to  tiy  and  affect  the  most  sensitive 
of  my  mesmeric  subjects  away  from  my  house  and  unknown  to  them.  I 
cliose  for  this  purpose  a  young  lady,  a  Miss  Drasey,  and  stated  that  some 
day  I  intended  to  visit  her,  wherever  she  might  be,  although  the  place 
might  be  unknown  to  me  ;  and  told  her  if  anything  particular  should  occur, 
to  note  the  time,  and  when  she  called  at  my  house  again,  to  state  if  anything 
fiad  occurred.  One  day,  about  two  months  after  (I  not  having  seen  her  in 
the  interval),  I  was  by  myself  in  my  chemical  factory,  Redman's  Row,  Mile 
End,  London,  all  alone,  and  I  determined  to  try  the  experiment,  the  lady 
being  in  Dalston,  about  three  miles  off.     I  stood,   raised  my  luinds,  and 
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willed  to  act  on  the  lady.  I  soon  felt  that  I  had  expended  energy.  I 
immediately  sat  down  in  a  chair  and  went  to  sleep.  I  then  saw  in  a  dream 
my  friend  coming  down  the  kitchen  stairs,  where  I  dreamt  I  was.  She  saw 
me,  and  suddenly  exclained,  '*  Oh  !  Mr.  Moule,"  and  fainted  away.  This  I 
dreamt,  and  then  awoke.  I  thought  very  little  about  it,  supposing  I  had  had 
an  ordinary  dream  ;  but  about  three  weeks  after  she  came  to  my  house,  and 
related  to  my  wife  the  singular  occurrence  of  her  seeing  me  sitting  in  the 
kitchen,  where  she  then  was,  and  that  she  fainted  away,  and  nearly  dropped 
some  dishes  she  had  in  her  hands.  All  this  I  saw  exactly  in  my  dream,  so 
that  I  described  the  kitchen  furniture  and  where  I  sat  as  perfectly  as  if  I 
had  been  there,  though  I  had  never  been  in  the  house.  I  gave  many  details, 
and  she  said,  *'  It  is  just  as  if  you  had  been  there."  After  this  she  made 
me  promise  that  I  would  never  do  it  again,  as  she  would  never  feel  happy 
with  the  idea  of  me  appearing  to  her.  Some  time  after  this  she  left  thi» 
country  for  Australia,  and  died  a  few  years  afterwards. 

[Tliis  case  is,  of  course,  somewhat  weakened  by  the  fact  that  the  intended 
trial  had  been  mentioned — though  some  time  before — to  the  "subject."] 

So  much  for  our  second  head,  which  brings  us  nearly  to  the  end  of 
our  space.  Reserving  our  final  topic — clairvoyance — for  independent 
treatment,  we  may  conclude  with  a  brief  summary  of  the  ways  iu 
which  our  review  of  mesmerism,  as  so  far  published,  appears  to  us  to 
have  differed  from  former  discussions  of  the  subject.  In  the  first  place, 
while  making  a  clear  distinction  between  Hypnotism  and  Mesmerism, 
we  have  maintained  the  independent  reality  of  both  sorts  of  phenomena. 
We  have  thus,  on  the  one  hand,  separated  ourselves  from  the  writers, 
on  mesmerism  who,  in  ignorance  of  the  work  of  Braid  and  his  followers, 
and  judging  from  purely  superficial  indications,  have  confused  together 
all  the  phenomena  at  which  the  ordinary  uninstructed  person  will  gape, 
and  have  attributed  to  some  mysterious  agency  effects  which  science 
clearly  perceives  to  be  due  to  a  peculiar  nervous  condition,  induced  by 
a  particular  sort  of  stimulation.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  equally 
separated  ourselves  from  the  party  who  find  in  this  peculiar  condition, 
and  in  the  mono-ideism  and  automatic  obedience  which  it  entails,  a 
key  to  the  whole  range  of  the  phenomena.  For  we  have  both  pointed 
out  facts  in  the  ordinary  path  of  hypnotic  experiment,  which  had 
never  been  faced,  or  in  any  way  explained  by  the  hypnotic  theorists  ; 
and  we  have  further  devised  special  experiments,  as  precise  as  their 
own,  with  the  express  view  of  eliminating  the  factors  on  which  they 
relied.  The  complete  success  of  these  experiments  was  too  much  in 
accordance  with  the  testimony  of  previous  observers  to  cause  us  much 
astonishment ;  our  own  claim  is  for  the  first  time  to  have  established 
their  truly  crucial  character  by  carefully  distinguishing  them  from  the 
cases  to  which  the  hypnotic  theory  may  be  reasonably  applied,  and  by 
emphasising  which  *'  hypnotists ''  have  always  seemed  to  tl\<&\s\sy^VN^^ 
able  to  rafute  ''mesmerists.'' 
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We  then  pointed  out  how,  in  many  cases,  mesme'rism  seems  only  to 
determine  with  special  certainty  events  which  are  found  also  capable  of 
spontaneous  occurrence — that  the  power  seems  to  be  that  of  directing 
and  controlling  nervous  conditions  previously  observed,  or,  at  any  rate, 
previously  existing.  In  the  department  of  somnambulism  the  natural 
phenomena  are  as  distinct  as  the  induced,  and  have  been  as  distinctly 
recorded ;  but,  as  regards  the  sanative  influence  of  one  organism  on 
another,  this,  until  specialised  by  mesmerism,  was,  by  its  very  nature, 
so  vague  and  diffusive  that  we  can,  perhaps,  point  to  no  more  exact 
record  of  it  than  is  contained  in  the  widely-spread  popular  belief  in 
physical  sympathies  and  antipathies,  and  in  the  beneficial  influence  on 
the  old  of  contact  with  the  young.  The  notion  of  mesmerism  as 
directing  and  concentrating  influences  which  yet  may  assert  themselves 
in  its  absence,  was  again  strongly  suggested  in  the  obvious  relationship 
which  the  domination  of  an  absent  person  by  the  specific  power  bears  to 
the  experimental  cases  of  thought-transference  and  "  willing,"  and  to 
the  spontaneous  cases  of  telepathic  apparitions.  And  the  same  notion 
will  find  further  confirmation  in  connection  with  the  topic  of 
clairvoyance. 

But  our  main  object  throughout  has  been  to  stimulate  rather  than 
to  expound — to  suggest  questions  rather  than  to  resolve  them.     The 
immediate  need  is  a  far  larger  body  of  contemporary  evidence.     The 
subject  is,  no  doubt,  one  which,  on  its  practical  side,  demands  care  and 
caution,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  experiments  should  be  confined  to 
the  hospital,  or  even  to  the  "  psycho-physical  laboratory."  Experiments, 
for  instance,  in  "  community   of  sensation  "  or   in   "  silent  willing  '* 
depend,  in  no  way,  on  the  presence  of  morbid  or  hysterical  subjects, 
and  are  well  worth  trying  by  any  patient  observer  who  can  induce  the 
necessary  trance.     Some  experienced  guidance  is  needed  at  the  outset, 
and  such  guidance  it  is  one  of  the  objects  of  the  Society  for  Psychical 
Research  to  afford.     But  it  would  be  a  grave  retardation  of  science  were 
it  assumed  that  tliis  strange  vietapsychosis  was  a  medical  curiosity  alone. 
It  is  much  more  than  this.  It  is  the  key  which  seems  likeliest  to  unlock 
the  mysteries  of  attention  and  memory;  of  sleep,  dreams,  and  halluci- 
nation ;  of  "  double  consciousness  "  and  of  religious  ecstasy.  It  is  by  thus 
throwing  the  mental  machinery  slightly  out  of  gear  that  we  discern  the 
secrets  of  its  adjustment,  or  (to  use  a  more  fanciful  metaphor)  "  the 
soul  that  rises  in  us,  our  life's  star,"  acquires  from  this  displacement  a 
sensible  parallax,  and  reveals  laws  of  its  motion  which  direct  introspec- 
tion could  never   discover.     Those   who   engage   in   this   as  in  other 
branches  of  psychical  research  must  be  prepared  to  face  much  wearisome 
failure,  much  deceptive  ambiguity.     Yet  thus,  perhaps,  may  they  with 
most   reason    hope  to  lay   the   comer-stone   of  a   valid   experimental 
psychology s  and  to  open  np  out  deft^^^\.\T\^\.\»XA>iJs^<^\s!iS3L^^  xoascu 
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[Since  the  above  paper  was  written,  the  views  therein  expressed  con- 
cerning the  existence,  limits,  and  varieties  of  mesmerism,  as  a  thera- 
peutical agency,  have  received  remarkable  and  unexpected  corroboration  from 
some  results  which  had  not  been  made  public  in  England  at  the  time  that  we 
wrote.  The  origin  of  the  important  hypnotic  work  at  the  town  of 
Nancy,  in  France,  dates  from  many  years  back,  when  Dr.  Li^beault 
first  established  himself  there  in  private  practice.  His  laboui*s  have 
of  late  years  received  recognition  from  the  authorities  of  the  medical 
school ;  and  in  the  H6pital  Civil,  for  the  first  time  since  the  days  of 
EUiotson  and  Esdaile,  hy])notism  is  now  being  practised  on  a  large  scale  by 
a  physician  of  repute.  Professor  Bemheim  is  preparing  a  second  edition 
of  his  book,  '^La  Suggestion  Hypnotique,"  in  which  his  recent  observa* 
tiona  on  the  therapeutical  aspect  ot  tlie  subject  will  bo  included. 
Through  his  kindness,  and  that  of  Dr.  Li^beault,  we  have  ourselves  witnessed 
their  methods  ;  and,  in  company  with  Dr.  A.  T,  Myers,  have  exammed  many 
of  their  patients.  The  conclusions  to  be  drawn  seem  to  be  com- 
pletely congruous  with  those  which,  in  the  foregoing  article,  we  have 
derived  from  the  earlier  records.  The  success  attained  has,  in  the  very  large 
majority  of  instances,  consisted  in  the  relief  of  pain  and  the  removal  of 
f imctional  disturbances — that  is  to  say,  in  results  which  (as  we  have  pointed 
out)  afibrd  little  if  any  proof  of  a  specific  or  '*  mesmeric  "  influence ;  and  Dr. 
Liebeault's  work,/*Du  Sommeil  et  des  Etats  Analogues,"  published  in  18CC,  is 
in  fact  opposed  to  the  "  mesmeric  "  hypothesis.  But  further  experiences, 
especially  with  verj-  young  children,  have  now  convinced  him  that  the 
hypothesis  which  we  have  advocated  in  respect  of  a  certain  residue  of 
cases  is  fully  justified,  and  that  a  si>ecific  influence  Is  in  some  cases  exer- 
cised ;  and  this  view  he  has  with  great  candour  expressed  in  a  receui; 
tractate,  ''Le  Zoomagn^tisme.' 

In  view  of  the  Nancy  record,  it  might  seem  that  the  prospects  of  this 
form  of  treatment  were,  after  all,  rather  brighter  tlian  we  have  supposed. 
But  we  are  bound  to  add  that  tlie  remarks  made  above  in  relation  to  Esdaile's 
Hindoos,  as  to  differences  of  susceptibility  in  different  nations,  appear  to  a 
very  considerable  extent  to  hold  good  of  the  French  temperament,  as  com- 
pared with  the  English.  A  far  larger  proportion  of  patients  are  distinctly 
affected  in  the  Nancy  wards  than  our  own  English  experience  would  have 
led  us  to  anticipate.  At  the  same  time,  what  we  saw  there  cannot  but 
increase  our  desire  to  see  the  same  line  of  experiment  boldly  entered  upon, 
or  at  any  rate  fairly  recognised,  by  English  medical  men.  No  patient  has 
ever  been  the  worse  for  it ;  and  the  alleviation  in  certain  cases  seems  to  bo 
of  a  more  pronounced  kind  than  is  safely  attainable  in  any  other  way.] 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  GENERAL  MEETING  ON 

Jidy  im,  1885. 

The  sixteenth  General  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  at  the 
Rooms  of  the  Society  of  British  Artists,  Suffolk  Street,  Fall  Mall,  on 
Friday,  July  10^/*,  1885. 

Professor  Balfour  Stewart,  F.R.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Malcolm  Guthrie  read  part  of  the  following  paper : — 

III. 

FURTHER  REPORT  ON  EXPERIMENTS  IN  THOUGHT- 

TRANSFERENCE  AT  LIVERPOOL. 

Bv  Malcolm  Guthrie,  J.P. 


In  November,  1 883,  I  read  a  paper  before  the  Society  for  Psychical 
Research  on  some  experiments  in  thought-transference  carried  on  by 
Mr.  James  Birchall  and  myself,  many  of  them  in  the  presence  of 
various  members  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Liver- 
pool, who  took  an  interest  in  the  investigation.  Tlie  experiments 
were  resumed  and  carried  on  till  Christmas,  when  I  was  obliged,  by 
ill-health,  to  discontinue  all  further  intellectual  work. 

However,  as  I  had  commenced  the  investigations,  and  as  it  appeared 
that  the  cases  of  the  possession  of  the  power  were  very  few,  I  considered 
it  my  duty  to  pursue  the  inquiry  in  the  interests  of  science  ;  and  my 
first  endeavour  was  to  secure  the  aid  of  some  good  scientiffb  authorities. 
I  first  asked  my  cousin.  Dr.  Guthrie,  Professor  of  Physics  at  South 
Kensington,  to  be  present.  He,  however,  was  only  able  to  attend  one 
evening  and  part  of  another,  and  expressed  no  opinion,  I  therefore 
made  it  a  rule  that  I  would  entrust  the  investigation  to  no  one  who 
would  not  promise  to  attend  four  evenings  at  least,  as,  moreover,  I 
found  the  presence  of  strangers  sometimes  disconcerting.  In  the 
spring  of  1884  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  secure  the  assistance  of  Dr. 
Lodge,  Professor  of  Physics,  University  College,  Liverpool,  whose 
report  was  presented  to  our  Society  and  was  published  in  Vol.  II.  of 
the  Proceedings.    This  report  vouched  for  the  genuineness  and  accuracy 

he  experiments,  and  coii\ia»YEifcd  wcl  ^^^iOMx^v.  ^1  ^xsm^\^«v  vtcaxsj^ 
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Dients.  In  the  autumn  I  also  had  the  company  of  Dr.  Herdman, 
Professor  of  Biology  at  the  same  college.  We  were  sufficiently 
successful  under  his  observation,  but  not  as  much  so  as  previously. 

In  the  summer  we  lost  the  services  of  one  of  our  percipients, 
Miss  Edwards,  who  left  to  be  married  and  was  no  longer  available. 
Miss  Itelph,  however,  kindly  continued  to  give  her  assistance  at 
meetings  during  the  autumn,  which  were  attended  by  Dr.  Herdman, 
Mr.  R.  C.  Johnson,  F.R.A.S.,  Mr.  H.  E.  Rensburg,  and  others. 

At  Christmas  there  was  an  interregnum,  owing  to  Miss  R.  suffering 
from  a  quinsey,  and  we  did  not  resume  work  until  the  month  of  April. 
Dr.  Herdman  was  not  able  to  attend,  on  account  of  extra  work  con- 
nected with  the  new  marine  biology  studies  ;  but  he  recommended  three 
medical  men,  of  whom  one  only.  Dr.  Hyla  Greves,  was  able  to  take  up 
the  inquiry.  Dr.  Hicks,  President  of  the  Microscopical  Society  of 
Liverpool,  also  joined  in  the  inquiry ;  and  these  two  gentlemen  have 
)x)th  expressed  themselves  as  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  fact  of  the 
mental  transference  of  impressions  without  contact  from  one  person  to 
another,  as  exhibited  by  our  varied  experiments.  Throughout  the 
studies  of  the  autumn  and  winter  I  have  had  the  valuable  assistance  of 
Mr.  R.  C.  Johnson,  and  of  Mr.  James  Birchall,  the  hon.  secretary  of 
the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Liverpool. 

I  have  noticed  a  falling  off  in  the  facility  and  success  of  our 
experiments  since  our  first  great  results  were  obtained.  I  do  not  know 
to  what  cause  to  attribute  this  declension.  Personally,  I  find  I  am  not 
equal  to  my  former  self  in  my  power  to  give  off  impressions,  and  if  I 
exert  myself  to  do  so  I  experience  unpleasant  effects  in  the  head  and 
nervous  system.  I  therefore  seldom  join  in  the  active  experiments, 
but  leave  the  thinking  for  the  most  part  to  others.  Then  we  have  lost 
one  of  our  percipients ;  and  as  the  novelty  and  vivacity  of  our  stances 
has  departed  there  is  not  the  same  geniality  and  freshness  as  at  the 
outset.  The  thing  has  become  monotonous,  whereas  it  was  formerly  a 
succession  of  surprises.  We  have  now  nothing  new  to  try.  I  do  not 
know  if  there  is  loss  of  power  on  the  part  of  the  percipient ;  it  is  just 
OS  likely  that  the  agents  are  in  fault. 

I  have  been,  I  need  hardly  say,  very  anxious  to  find  additional 
cases  of  percipiency,  and  I  have  induced  quite  a  number  of  people 
to  make  trials  in  this  direction,  but  hitherto  without  any  satis- 
factory result.  I  have,  indeed,  heard  of  several  apparently  genuine 
cases,  but  have  never  been  able  to  get  at  them.  There  has  always 
been  a  reticence  which  has  caused  me  to  meet  with  disappointment, 
when  I  have  expressed  a  desire  for  a  scientific  investigation.  Some 
cases  reported  to  me  turned  out  to  be  simply  varieties  of  the  willing- 
game  done  under  contact^  and  evidently  the  result  of  unconscious 
muscular  indicatioas.      One  case  I  investigated,  in  which  five  ot  «kV«L 
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persons  were  supposed  to  possess  the  power,  was  evidently  explainable 
by  the  limited  number  of  objects  experimented  with,  all  known  to 
the  supposed  percipients,  and  conjured  up  by  them  in  the  mind's  eye. 
This  was  merely  a  case  of  guessing. 

I  have   not  much   in   the  way  of  novelty  to   report  beyond  my 
previous  range  of  experiments.     These  included  the  successful  transfer, 
with  and  without  contact, of  {a)  visual  impressions,  actual  and  imagined, 
extending  up    to    complicated    pictures ;     (6)    impressions   of  pains 
under     contact,    and    (c)    impressions    of    tastes  and   smells    under 
contact ;    {d)   impressions    of  names  and     numbers,    with  and  with- 
out    contact  ;     (c)     willing      without      contact.     Dr.     Lodge    tried 
the  remarkable  experiment    of    two  independent  visual  impressions, 
transferred  at  the  same  time  by  two  agents  to   the  mind  of  one  per- 
cipient, wliich  resulted  in   a   combined  impression,  in  which  the  two 
originals  were  absolutely  united.     At  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Herdman, 
we  tried  pains  without  contact.  The  percipient,  blindfolded  and  isolated, 
sat  with  her  back  towards  the  company,   who  simultaneously  inflicted 
upon  themselves  a  pain  in  a  given  spot,  and  this  has  been  repeatedly 
indicated  with  great  exactness  by  the  percipient.     Another  novelty  has 
been  the  transference  of  imagined  tunes.     This  has  not  been  done  with- 
out contact,  and  naturally  gave  rise  to  the  inquiry  whether  the  notion  of 
tune  could  have  been  transferred  by  muscular  indications.      We  there- 
fore tried  to  transfer  tunes  by  muscular  indications  to  all   the  persons 
present,  but  failed ;  and  it  seems  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  a 
person  who  is  on  his  guard  can  prevent  himself  from  conveying  the 
sharply-defined  rhythm  of  a  tune  by  a  series  of  pats  or  sudden  pressures 
on  another  person's  hand  ;  and  also  that  without  conscuntsness  of  the 
rhythmic  indications  on  the  percipient's  part,  the  tune  could  not  be 
identified. 

Some  recent  experiments  in  the  presence  of  Dr.  Greves  have  been 
a  little  remarkable  as  illustrating  the  phenomena  of  inversion  and 
reminiscence.  It  has  l^een  observed  that  visual  impressions  are  some- 
times given  right  as  left,  and  left  as  right  In  many  cases  lately  pains 
have  been  correctly  localised,  but  placed  on  the  right  side  of  the  body 
instead  of  the  left,  and  on  the  left  side  instead  of  the  right.  Then  as  to 
reminiscence — in  some  taste  experiments  recently,  it  happened  three 
times  running  that  the  taste  which  the  percipient  described  was  not  the 
one  which  the  agent  was  at  that  moment  tasting,  but  the  one  which  he 
had  been  tasting  in  the  preceding  trial  a  minute  before,  none  of  the 
substances  having  been  named  during  the  course  of  the  experiments. 
In  looking  back  over  the  volumes  of  diagrams  I  possess,  I  find  that 
a  good  many  which  I  considered  failures  at  the  time  are  evidently  due 
to  reminiscence  of  the  preceding  diagram  which  had  not,  in  the  majority 
of  instances,  been  shown  to  the  percipient  in  the  interval.     My  attcn- 
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tion  was  first  called  to  a  case  of  this  kind  by  Dr.  Guthrie  in  regard  to 
one  of  the  drawings  executed  in  his  presence. 

We  have  now  a  record  of  713  experiments,  and  I  recently  set 
myself  the  task  of  classifying  them  into  the  4  classes  of  successful, 
partially  successful,  misdescriptions,  and  failures.  I  endeavoured  to 
work  it  out  in  what  I  thought  a  reasonable  way,  but  I  experienced 
much  difficulty  in  assigning  to  its  proper  column  each  experiment  we 
made.  This,  however,  is  a  task  which  each  student  of  the  subject  will 
)ye  able  to  undertake  for  himself  according  to  his  own  judgment.  I 
do  not  submit  my  summary  as  a  basis  for  calculation  of  probability.  A 
few  successful  experiments  of  a  certain  kind  carry  greater  weight  with 
them,  than  a  large  number  of  another  kind  ;  for  some  experiments  are 
practically  beyond  the  region  of  guesses.  I  doubt,  indeed,  if  any  amount 
of  calculation  of  probabilities  will  help  to  conWnce  of  the  trustworthiness 
of  the  experiments.  One  successful  evening  when  the  conditions  are 
strict  is  absolutely  convincing ;  and  the  simple  genuine  truthfulness 
of  the  percipients  is  a  better  guarantee  than  any  amount  of  subsequent 
cross-examination  as  to  the  conditions  of  trial. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  work  done,  classified  to  the  best 
of  my  judgment. 

First  Series. 


Experiment  and  ConditiODB. 


Vitfiial — Letters,  figures,  and  cards — Contact 

do.  ao.  do.  Non-contact... 
Visual—  Objects,  colours,  &c.  — Contact  

do.  do.  Non-contact 

Imagined  visual. — Non-contact  

Imsffined    numbers    and   names— Contact   and 

r^on-oontact 

Pains— Contact    

Tastes  and  smells— Contact 

Diagrams — Contact    

do.        Non-contact    


S 


26 
16 
19 
38 
18 

39 
52 
94 


302 

37 

118 


si 


457 


2 
0 
6 
4 
5 

11 
10 
19 


57 
t 
6 


§ 


17 
0 

7 

28 

8 

12 
30 
42 


153 

18  ! 
66 


4 
2 

4 
6 
2 

6 

9 

20 

53 

6 

23 


70  !  237       82 


r  . 
IS 


3 
5 
2 
0 
3 

10 

3 

13 


39 

6 

23 


68 


There  were  also  40  diagrams  for  experimental  evenings  with  strangerB,  in 
series  of  sixes  and  sevens,  all  nusdravm,  and  not  fairly  to  be  reckoned  in  the 
above, 

457  experiments  under  proper  conditions. 
70  nothing  perceived. 

387 
319  whoUy  or  partially  correct ;  08  mifldeacTv\^tVm%  "=  \^  .U 
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Second  Series, 


Experiment  and  CoDdittons. 


Visual — Various  objects — Contact 

do.  do.        Non-contact 

Visual — Cards,  &c. — Contact  

do.  Non-contact  

Imagined  visual  

Imagined    numbers    and  names — Contact    and 

Non-contact 

Pains — Contact    

Tastes  and  smells— Contact 

Diagrams— Contact 

do.  Non-contact 


fl 


o 


S. 


123       15 


11 
2 
2 


• 

1 

.■4 

• 

a 

Pi 

s 

a 

5 

7 

7 

2 

3 

7 

2 

6 

7 

1 

2 

23 

21 

4 

2 

12 

11 

39 

34 

If 


3  7  7  1 
6  2  3  4 
17         2         8 

3 


1 
8 
3 


28 

7 


35 


Total 123 

Nothing  perceived ...      15 

108 


Complete  and  partial 
Misdescriptions. . . 


73 
35 


108 


This  table  exhibits  32%  failures,  as  against  18%  of  the  first  set. 


Third  Series. 


Experiment  and  Conditions. 


Visual — Various  objects — Contact 

do.  do.  Non-contact 
Visual — Cards,  &c. — Contact  

do.  Non-contact  

Imagined  visual  

Imagined  numbers  and  names  

Contact  and  Non-contact 

Pains — Contact    

do.     Non-contact  

Tastes  and  smells — Contact 

Tunes— Contact  


Diagrams — Contact 
do.        Non-contact 


...  \    Only  a  few,  classed 
«t  )      in  above  as  objects. 


• 

^i 

i 

I 

11 

ft 

10 

2 

3 

28 

4 

8 

5 

1 

1 

20 

5 

3 

3 

1 

1 

3 

2 

0 

4 

1 

1 

22 

3 

8 

14 

2 

8 

18 

1 

4 

6 

2 

3 

133 

24 

40 

3 
I 


2 

10 

1 

a 

0 

1 
1 

4 
0 
2 
0 


29 


3 
6 
2 

4 
1 
0 
1 
7 
4 
11 
1 

40 


X oiai    •••        ...        ... 

Notliing  perceived   ... 


133 
24 

109 


Completely  or  partially  correct    69 
Misdescribed     40 
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I  append  the  record  of  a  few  of  our  evenings.  I  may  remark  that 
since  November,  1883,  owing  to  a  suggestion  of  Dr.  Guthrie's,  the 
objects  in  all  our  visual  experiments  have  been  placed  on  a  screen  fixed 
to  the  back  of  the  chair  upon  which  the  percipient  is  seated,  blind- 
folded— the  agents  taking  their  places  in  front  of  the  screen  at  a  distance 
generally  of  three  or  four  feet.  In  previous  experiments  of  this  kind 
the  percipient,  blindfolded,  had  faced  the  agents,  the  object  or  diagram 
experimented  with  having  been  placed  at  a  distance  behind  the  per- 
cipient, and  the  agents  looking  over  her  shoulder.  I  do  not  consider 
that  the  change  of  position  made  any  difference  in  the  result  of  the 
experiments. 

The  following  examples  will  give  the  most  important  of  the  results 
from  the  point  where  my  former  account  broke  off.  In  every  case  all 
the  experiments  made  on  that  occasion  are  given. 

London,  24th  November,  1883.     Evening. 

Present:  Miss  Belph,  Miss  Edwards,  Mr.  Hughes,  and  Mr.  Guthrie. 
Visitors  expected,  but  it  was  hoped  they  would  not  come,  the  company 
feelmg  dispirited.  Miss  Belph  proposed  to  try  some  of  the  experiments 
in  colours  and  outlines.  Miss  Relph  was  blindfolded  and  isolated,  all 
joining  in  as  operators. 

1. — A  round  red  spot  on  satin  was  ex-      Not  seen  at  all. 

hibited  on  a  black  background, 

behind  the  subject. 
2. — A  pink  diamond.  Reply  —  "Colour     bluish     green." 

Afterwards  said  to  be  a  diamond. 
3. — A    strip  of  green  ribbon  of  this      Reply — **  It  is  green  .  .  shape  square 


shape 


with  a  quarter  cut  out,  thus     I        I 


Somebody  proposed  experiments  in  tastes,  and  Mr.  G.  suggested  a  few 
preliminary  experiments  in  the  transference  of  pains.  This  being  received 
with  zest  by  the  company,  Miss  Relph  became  the  subject,  and  Mr.  Hughes, 
taking  her  hand,  received  the  following  pains  :^ 


Positions. 

Percipient  + 


Table 


Mr.  H.  agent. 

+  +  Miss  £.  or  Miss  R. 

+  Mr.  6.  as  spectator, 

operator. 

1. — Little  finger,  right  hand,  pinched.      Subject  pointed  out  the  spot  exactly. 
2. — Lobe  of  left  oar  pinched.  Ditto. 

3. — Right  upper  arm  pinched.  Ditto. 

Miss  E.,  who  had  not  tried  this  experiment  before,  here  ex^reva^^ 
wish  to  become  the  subject. 
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4. — Left  hjaid  pricked  with  a  pin. 


5. — Right  ankle  severely  pinched. 

G. — Back  of  neck  pinched. 

7. — Left  nostril  tickled  with  the 
comer  of  a  piece  of  paper.  Mr. 
H.  suffered  very  much. 


Said  she  felt  by  the  shaking  that  they 
were  doing  something  to  the  kft 
arm,  so  this  experiment  wu 
abandoned. 

Subject :  "Oh  !"  putting  herhaDd 
to  the  spot. 

Spot  indicated  by  subject. 

"Something  funny,"  putting  her 
hand  to  the  part,  and  then  sud- 
denly started  ^as  if  the  senastiou 
had  become  unbearable. 


Mr.  G.  here  askeil  Mr.  H.  to  come  away  for  consultation.  3fisi 
Relph  attended  to  the  fire,  and  Mr.  H.  obeyed  Mr.  G.'s  silent 
directions  to  take  off  one  of  his  shoes.  Poker  put  in  fire  by  Mr. 
G.  on  returning. 


8.— 


9. 
10. 
11. 


12. 
13. 


14. 


Inside     middle    of     left     foot 
pinched. 

-Front  of  neck  pinched. 

-Hair  of  head  pulled. 

-Violent  pressure  of  Mr.  G.'s 
hands  round  Mr.  H.'s  right 
wrist. 

-Pressure  of  nail  between 
knuckles  of  the  same  hand. 

-Red  hot  poker  held  by  Mr.  G. 
while  Mr.  H.  put  his  hand  over 
it,  and  drew  it  away  when  the 
lieat  became  unbearable. 

N.B. — In  answer  to  question 
feel  the  sensation  of  heat. 

-Top  of  left  instep  pricked  with 
two  pins  quickly. 


15. — Top  of  right  arm  pinched. 


Subject  indicated  the  spot. 

Ditto. 

Nothing  felt. 

"  Something  tight,  like  a  band  round 
the  wrist." 

Still  felt  pain  in  the  right  wrist. 

"  Something  about  the  right  hand  as 
if  I  wanted  to  take  hold  of  some- 
thing and  then  drew  it  away,  as  if 
I  was  frightened  to  take  hold  of  it." 

afterwards  subject  said  she  did  not 

Left  foot  indicated — then  suddenly, 
**0h  I  my  !  did  you  ever  M 
pins  and  needles.'* 

Spot  indicated  by  subject. 


Here  Mr.  G.  tried,  as  subject,  to  receive  a  pain.  He  felt  a  slight 
sensation  in  tlie  middle  joint  of  the  right  little  finger,  and  thought 
of  naming  the  spot,  but  thought  it  would  only  be  a  guess  and 
refrained.  It  afterwards  appeared  that  the  pain  was  located  there. 
He  tried  another  and  failed  to  receive  any  impression. 


Tastes  w^ere  next  tried. 

1. — Miss   Relph,  with  Mr.    H.    as 
agent.     Citric  acid. 


'^Acid  .    .    .  makes  the  mouth  feel 
rough  and  the  teeth  inside 


mv^ViVsfc- 


f> 


'^Qthin^  else  said. 
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2. — Miss  Relph  with  Mr.  G.  Cloves. 


-Miss  Relph  with  Mr.  H.  Coffee. 
The  sample  had  no  smell,  being 
very  old  and  the  aroma  all  gone. 


**A  sharp  taste  but  very  pleasant.'' 
(After  a  while.)  "Now  it  is 
becoming  bitter. "  N.  B.  — The  taste 
of  cloves  changes  in  the  mouth. 

3Iiss  Relph  said  :  "Tastes  rather  like 
coffee." 


At  this  point  all  the  objects  for  taste  were  removed  from  the  room — 
they  had  been  placed  behind  a  screen. 


4. — Miss      Relph     and     Mr.     H. 
Vinegar. 


5. — Miss  K  and  Mr.  G.     Olive  oil. 
(). — Mr.  G.  then  took  Miss  Relph's 
hand. 

7. — Miss  E.  and  Mr,  H.     Mustard. 


**  Sour  and  nasty  ...  it  isn't  vine- 
gar, is  it?"  (Mr.  H.  remained  silent 
some  time  as  if  implying  a  nega- 
tive.) "Is  it  some  kind  of  sauce 
with  vinegar  in  it?"  (Another  long 
pause.)  "No;  I  can  only  taste 
vinegar." 

Nothing  perceived. 

"  Is  it  oil  like  in  sardines  ?" 

Described  as  something  hot. 


Here  some  experiments  in  willing  the  action  and  position  of  the  arms 
were  tried  without  success. 


Then  the  experiments  in  pains  were  resumed.     Miss  Relph  and  Mr.  H. 


16. — Back    of    neck    pinched    with 
scissors. 

17. — Tumbler  half  full  of  cold  water 
grasped  in  Mr.  H.'s  right  hand. 


18. — Water  dropped  in  drops  ui)on 
Mr.  H.'s  right  hand. 


19.  — Nostrils  tickled. 


20. — Pricking  with  two  pins  between 
thumb  and  forefinger  of  right 
hand. 


"Dull  pricks  back  of  neck." 

"  Is  it  something  in  the  right  hand  ?" 
(going  through  the  action  of  grasp- 
ing something  upright)  ...  "a 
sort  of  cold  feeling." 

Miss  Relph  said:  "What  are  you 
doing  with  water? — I  feel  some 
splashes  on  the  left  arm."  (There 
were  some  splashes  and  the  experi- 
ment was  abandoned.) 

Could  not  say,  but  kept  putting  her 
hand  to  her  nose  as  if  feeling  very 
uncomfortable. 

"  I  feel  a  pricking  here  " — indicating 
the  spot  with  precision. 
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December  5th,  1883. 

Present :  Mr.  Guthrie,  Miss  Rclph,  Miss  Edwards,  and  Miaa  Redmoud. 

An  informal  meeting. 

Mr.  G.  in  contact  with  Miss  E. 

Figure  15  thought  of.     Failure. 

Mr.  G.  thought  of  a  name,  **  Mary  Queen  of  Scots/'  and  tried  contact 
with  Miss  E.  Failed.  Tlien  with  Miss  R.  and  failed.  Tlien  all  thought  of 
it,  Miss  R.  being  the  subject.  She  said,  **Ann — James — ^William,"  and 
then  gave  it  up. 

1. — Miss  Redmond  and  Mr.  G.  tasted  powder  of  dried  celery. 

In  contact  with  Miss  Relph  and  Miss  E.     Miss  E.  said  *'  Celery." 

2. — Miss  Redmond  tasted  and  smelled  camphor. 

These  two  experiments  were  imperfect. 

Miss  Relph  and  Miss  E.  were  then  left  in  one  room,  and  a  trap-door  in 
the  wooden  partition  was  opened  into  the  next  room,  the  space  being 
filled  up  witli  a  frame  covered  with  india  rubber,  and  fitting  tightlj. 
A  slit  in  it  admitted  the  passage  of  the  operator's  hand,  which  was  iji 
contact  with  both  the  subjects.  There  was  no  other  means  of 
communication  ;  and  no  scent  perceptible  to  normal  organs  could  paia 
from  one  room  to  the  other. 

3. — Miss  Redmond  tasted  powdered  nutmeg. 

Miss  E.  said  **  Ginger."     Miss  Relph  :  '*  Nutmeg." 

4. — Mr.  G.  tasted  powder  of  dry  celerj'. 
MissE.  :  "  A  bitter  herb. " 
Miss  Relph  :  *'  Something  like  camomile." 

5. — Miss  Redmond  tasted  coffee. 

At  the  same  time,  without  any  previous  intimation,  Mr.  G. ,  with  two 

pins,  pricked  the  front  of  the  right  wrist  of  Misa  Redmond. 
Miss  E.  said  :  **  Is  it  a  taste  at  all  ?"  Mr.  G.  :  **  Why  do  you  ask  ?" 
Miss  E.  :  **  Because  I  feel  a  sort  of  pricking  in  the  left  wiist."  ToW 
it  was  the  right  wrist,  but  she  said  she  felt  it  in  tlie  left.  Miss 
Relph  :  '*  Is  it  cocoa  or  chocolate  ?"  Answer  given  in  the  negative. 
MissE:  '*  Is  it  coffee  r' 

(). — Mr.  G.  tasted  Worcester  sauce. 

Miss  Relph  :   '*  Something  sweet    .     .     .    also  acid    ...    a  curious 

taste." 
MissE.  :  **  Is  it  vinegar?" 

7. — Miss  Redmond  smelled  eau  de  Cologne. 
Miss  Relph  :  **  Is  it  eau  de  Cologne  ?" 

8. — Miss  Redmond  smelled  camphor. 
Miss  E.  :  **  Don't  taste  anytliing." 
Miss  Relph  :  Nothing  perceived. 

1>. — Mr.  G.  smelled  carbolic  acid. 

Miss  Relph  :  *' What  you  use  for  tooth-ache     .     .     .     creosote.'* 
Miss  E.  afterwards  aaVd  a\vft  \X\om^\\j  ol  \f\\A:\v 


i 
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10. — Mr.  O.     Right  instep  pricked  with  jnns. 

Miss  E.  said  on  face,  then  on  left  shoulder  ;    tlieu  Miss  Relph  said 

pain  was  on  right  foot. 
Pain  immediately  changed  to  left  foot.     Miss  E.  said  pain  was  on 

left  foot.     Both  maintained  their  opinions. 

December  11th,  1883. 

I*rt6eni :  Messrs.  Guthrie  and  Steel,  and  afterwards  Miss  Redmond  in  one 
room,  and  Miss  Relph  and  Miss  Edwards  in  the  adjoining  room,, 
the  agent's  liand  being  passed  through  the  slit  as  before.  For  the  most 
part  Mr.  G.  only  (besides  the  agent)  knew  the  substance  employed. 

This  is  a  plan  of  the  two  i-ooms  : — 


Miss  R. 

(»r 
Mi8H  K. 

+ 
Diap] 

tirafoii 

+  Agent 

Substances 

Mr.  G. 

or 
Mr.  S. 

+ 

Miss  Redmond 

+ 

Sometimes  the  subjects  were  told  the  nature  of  the  experiment — some- 
times not. 

1.— 6.  2.  Miss  Relph  with  Mr.  G.  Taste — Spanish  liquorice. 

G.  6.  '*  Something  juicy  and  sweet    .     .     .     Anything  like  Spanish 
liquorice  ?" 

2. — G.  8.  Miss  Relph  with  Mr.  S.  Cheese. 

6.10.  *' Something  sweet    .     .     .     No  flavour." 

;i.— <>.ll.  Miss  Relph  with  Mr.  G.  Cheese. 

6.12.  **  Still  taste  liquorice." 

4.— <>.12.  Miss  E.  with  Mr.  G.     Cheese. 

6. 13.  *  *  Pepper  or  spice. " 

Ti. — 6.16.  Miss  Relph  with  Mr.  G.     Smell — creosote. 

6. 18.   ' '  Creosote  or  tar. " 
(». — 6.19.  Miss  E.  with  Mr.  G.     Taste — peppermint  lozenges. 

6.20.   ** Sweet    .     .     .     chocolate?" 
7. — 6.21.  Miss  Relph  with  Mr.  G.     Taste — pep|)ermint  lozenges. 

6.24.   *'Acid  drop    .     .     .     sweet    .     .     .     Cannot   distinguisli    any 
flavour    .     .     .     Acid  drop  or  i-aspberry  drop. " 
8. — 6.30.  Miss  E.  with  Mr.  S.     Horehound  and  aniseed  lozenge. 

6.33.  *' Sweet    and    rather    sickly."      Mr.    S.    said  it  was  a  correct 
description. 
9. — 6.35.  Miss  E.  with  Mr.  G.     Smell — lavender  water. 

**  A  scent — lavender  water  or  rondeletia." 
10. — 6.37.  Miss  Relph  with  Mr.  G.     Taste — camomile. 
6.40.   "^mefching  fearfully  bitter." 
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11. — G.41.  Miss  E.  with  Miss  Redmond.     Taste — ^musk  lozenges. 

6.44.   **  Is  it  sweet  ?    .     .     .     musk,  I  tliink." 
12. — 6.47.  Miss  E.  with  Miss  Redmond.     Taste — cheese. 

6.48.  *' Don't  taste  anything."    (No  successes  with  cheese.) 
13.— 6.49.   *'Miss  E.  with  Miss  Redmond.     Smell— salts. 

6.52.   **  Are  you  smelling  anything  ?    .     .     .     A  raisin." 
14. — 6.53.  Miss  Relph  with  Miss  Redmond.     Smell — salts. 

6.54.  '' Is  it  smelling  salts  ?" 
15. — Miss  E.  with  Mr.  G.     Taste — anchovy  sauce. 

**  Are  you  tasting  something  ?" 
16. — Miss  Relph  with  Mr.  G.     Taste — anchovy  sauce. 

*'Is  it  something  pleasant    .     .     .     anything  like  vinegar?    .    .   . 
Don't  know  what  it  is." 
17. — 7.4.  Miss  Relph  and  Miss  Redmond.     Taste — nutmeg. 

'*  Something  hot  and  spicy     .     .     .     seems  to  be  something  like  s]iic« 
.     .     .     Is  it  nutmeg  ?" 
18. — ^Miss  E.  with  Miss  Redmond.     Taste— quinine. 

'*Are  you  tasting  anything  ?    .     .     .     Something  nasty     .     .    bitter.' 
19. — Miss  Relph  with  Miss  Redmond.     Taste— quinine.  ; 

*^  Is  it  anything  like    .     .     .     Oh,  it's  bitter  !  but  I  don't  know  what 
it  is." 
20. — ^Miss  Redmond  with  Mr.  G.     Smell — camphorated  spirit. 

*' A  smell    .     .     .     Is  it  lavender  water  ?    .     .     .     Another  smell,  bot 
I  cannot  make  it  out." 
21.— Miss  Relph,  with  Mr.  G.     Taste— coltsfoot. 

'*  I  don't  get  anything  at  all." 
22.— Miss  E.  with  Mr.  G.     Taste— coltsfoot. 

**  I  don't  get  anything." 
23.— IHiss  Relph  with  Mr.  G.     Taste— coflfee. 

Nothing  perceived. 
24.— Miss  E.  with  Mr.  G.     Taste— coflfee. 

**  Is  it  chocolate  ?    .     .     .     No  ;  I  don't  get  it." 
25. — Miss  E.  witli  Miss  Redmond.     Smell — onion. 

**  Smelling  a  lemon,  or  something  like  an  orange  or  a  lemon  .  .  . 
Something  hot  .  .  .  something  that  makes  the  nose  feel  funnyt 
as  if  one  would  like  to  rub  it  ...  It  makes  the  tears  come  iu 
my  eyes,  as  if  I  was  smelling  onions  .  .  .  If  it  is  not  an  onion,  I 
don't  know  what  it  is. " 
26. — No  notice  was  taken  of  the  foregoing  ;  and,  as  if  in  despair,  Mr.  (». 
requested  Miss  Relph  to  try. 
Miss  Relph  said  :  **  An  onion    .     .     .     i»h  !  quite  strong." 

27. — Miss  E.  with  Miss  Redmond.     Taste — vinegar. 

*'  Seems  as  if  you  had  some  liquid,  but  don't  know  if  it  has  any  taste.' 
28.  — Miss  Relph  with  Miss  Redmond.     Taste — vinegar. 

Nothing  perceived. 

29.— Miss  Relph  with  Mr.  G.     SmeU— French  polish. 

''  Smells  like  vinegar  or  some  kind  of  sauce."  The  bottle  of  stuff  was 
aftenK'anls  smelled  by  Miss  Relph,  but  she  could  not  tell  then  what 
it  was. 
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17th  December,  1883. 
Present :  Professor  Balfour  Stewart,  Mr.  Guthrie,  Miss  Redmond,  and  after- 
wards Mrs.  Guthrie,  in  one  room  ;  and  Miss  Relph  and  Miss  Edwards 
in  the  other  room.     Thus  : — 


Agent. 


Screen. 


MiM  R.       + 

Hlit 
Miss  E.       + 

ThUH 

A 

or 
thuft 

V 

± 

Table  with 
substances 

D 

Spectators 

The  subjects  were  told  tliat  the  experiments  would  be  in  tastes,  smells, 
and  pains,  but  they  would  be  varied  without  specifying  the  nature  of  each 
one.  The  substances  used  were  not  known  to  the  spectators  till  after  each 
experiment.  These  experiments  were  made  with  contact  through  the  slit, 
as  above  described  ;  and  perfect  silence  was  observed  during  tlieir  progress. 
All  the  observations  made  by  the  percipients  are  recorded,  and  the  answers 
made  to  inquiries  of  percipients  were  not  made  till  the  conclusion  of  the 
experiment. 


1.— C.24. 

6.25. 
2.-6.26. 

6.26. 
3.-6.27. 

6.28. 

4.-6.29. 
6.30. 

5.— 6.31. 

6.34. 

C— 6.40. 

7.-6.43. 


8.-6.45. 

6.47. 
9.-6.48. 

6.52. 
10.— 6.52. 

6.59. 


Miss  E.  with  Mr.  G.     Taste — musk  lozenge. 

**  Is  it  musk?" 

Miss  E.  with  Professor  S.     Taste — substance  not  recorded. 

"Anything  bitter  ?    .     .     .     Cannot  get  anything." 

Miss  E.  with  Mr.  G.     Taste— salt. 

**  Anything  spicy  ? "  (N.B. — The  taste  was  a  mixture  of  musk  and 

salt.) 
Miss  Relph  with  Mr.  G.     Taste — salt. 
••Beef-tea,  or  Liebig's  Extract  of  Beef."    (N.B. —Taste  was  a 

mixture  of  musk  and  salt. ) 
Miss  E.  with  Miss  Redmond.     Taste— salt. 
••Likesait" 
Miss  E.  and  Miss  Relph  with  Mr.  G.     Smell — smelling  salUi, 

Nothing  discerned. 
Miss  E.  and  Miss  Relph  separately  with  Mr.  G.     Taste — tincture 

of  quinine  much  diluted. 
Miss  Relph  :  *•  Something  acid."    Miss  E. :  Nothing  discerned. 
Miss  Relph  with  Miss  Redmond.     Smell — lavender  water. 
••Is  it  a  scent?    •     .     .     lavender  water. " 
Miss  E.  with  Miss  Redmond.     Taste — peppermint  lozenge. 
Nothing  discerned. 

Miss  Relph  with  Miss  Redmond.     Taste — ^pepjiermint  lozenge. 
••Something  hot    .     .     .     cayeiiHQ'^     .     .     ,    \Ni%\!k»\.    .     . 

Bomething  very  hot." 
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11. 


7.  0. 
7.  4. 


Isii 


12.— 7.  5. 


13. 
14. 


7.  9. 
7.10. 
7.10. 
7.11. 


15.-  7.19. 


10.- 

-7.20. 

17*- 

-7.25. 

7.27. 

18.- 

-7.29. 

7.34. 

19.- 

7.35. 

20. 


7.50. 
7.51. 
7.52. 
7.53. 
7.54. 
7.55. 


21. 
22. 
23.-8.  0. 
24.  —8.  4. 
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Miss  E.  with  Miss  Redmond.     Smell — smelling  salts. 
**  Smelling  something    .     .     .     don't  know  what    .     . 

aromatic  vinegar  ?  " 
Miss  E.  with  Miss  Redmond.     Pain — front  of  left  wrist  pricked 

with  pins. 
**  Is  it  a  pain  ?    .     .     .     A  funny  sensation  in  the  left  wrist.'* 
Miss  E.  with  Miss  Redmond.     Pain — left  ear  pinched. 
"  Pain  in  left  ear. " 
Miss  £.  with  Miss  Redmoi-d.     Pain — nose  tickled  witli  piece  of 

pa])er. 
Nothing  discerned. 
Miss  Relph  with  Miss  Redmond.     Pain — nose  tickled  with  piece 

of  jmper. 
Notliing  discerned. 

Miss  E.  with  Professor  S.     Smell — substance  not  recorded. 
**  A  smell,  but  I  caiuiot  tell  what." 
Miss  E.  with  Mrs.  G. ,  sen.     Smell  and  taste — creosote. 
**  Is  it  that  horrible  stuff— tar  ?" 
Miss  Relph  with  Mr.  G.     Taste — Spanish  liquorice. 
**  Something  sweet  and  hot." 
Miss  Relph  with  Mr.  G.     Pain — sole  of  right  foot  pricked  with 

pins. 
Failure.     Professor  S.,  who  was  with  the  subjects,  reports  that 

Miss  E. ,  not  in  contact,  located  the  pain  in  tlie  right  foot. 
Miss  Relph  with  Mrs.  G.,  sen.     Smell — onion. 
**  Arc  you  smelling  some  kind  of  fruit  ?" 
**Is  it  an  onion  ?" 

Miss  Relph  with  Mi-s.  G. ,  sen.     Taste — S])anish  liquorice. 
**  Tasting  something     .     .     .     liquorice." 
Miss  Relph  with  Mi-s.  G.,  sen.     Pain — nose  tickled. 
Pain  in  right  hand — afterwards  foot. 

Miss  Relph  and  Miss  E.  with  Mr.  G.     Pain — chin  pinched. 
Nothing  discerned. 
All  the  company  now   met  in    one    room,    Miss    Relph   being 

placed  with  her  face  in  the  comer  and  blindfolded.     Thus  :— 


G 


1.  Miss  Relph. 

3 

2.  Professor  S. 

3.  Mrs.  G. 

4 

4.  Miss  Redmond 

5.  Miss  E. 

5 

G.  Mr.  G. 

Mr.  G.  produced  a  bunch  of  small  keys,  lianging  on  a  chain,  fi*oiu 
his  iKJcket,  and  held  them  up  behind  Miss  Relph.  The  experi- 
ment took  about  five  minutes. 

Miss  Relph  said  :  ^^  Is  it  something  bright?  like  a  lot  of  icicles 
hanging  dovnv." 
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^5. — Professor  S.  vnrote  down  "Tom  Thumb,"  and  passed  it  round,  telling 
Miss  Relph  we  were  going  to  think  of  a  fancy  name. 
Miss  Relph  received  no  impression. 

The  spring  of  1884  was  taken  up  by  experiments  under  the  supervision  of 
IDr.  Lodge,  already  reported  in  the  Proceedvigs,  Vol.  II.,  pp.  189-200. 

November  Cth,  1884. 

J^reseiU :  Miss  Relph,  Miss  Redmond,  Mr.  Guthrie,  and  Professor  Herdmaii. 
Percipient :  Miss  Relph.     Object  on  a  screen  at  the  back  of  her  chair. 

No  contact. 

1. — Object — Red  paper  cut  in  the  form  of  an  egg-cup  witli  a  white  egg  in  it. 
Miss  Relph  :  '*  It  is  something  red  ;  longer  than  wide."     She  could  not 
describe  the  shape. 

2. — Object — Blue  paper  cut  in  the  form  of  a  jug. 

Miss  Relph:  "Is  it  blue?  wider  at  the  top,  then  goes  in, 
then  wider  again    ...     It  looks  like  a    jug."    (See 
drawing — handle  reversed.) 
3. — Object — Red  paper  cut  in  the  form  of  a  vase. 

Miss  Relph  :  **  Is  it  red  ?    .     .     .    I  can  get  the  colour,  nothing  more." 

4. — Object — A  new  nutmeg-grater. 

Miss  Relph  :  "  It  is  something  bright    .     .     .     silver  or  steel     .     .     . 
long  and  narrow." 

5. — Object — A  round  wooden  counter  on  a  black  ground. 
Miss  Relph  :  **  I  can't  see  anything  at  all." 

<>. — Object — A  red  counter. 

Miss  Relph  :  "  Is  it  red  ?    .     .     ,     It  is  round  and  red." 
7. — Object — No.  5  over  again. 

Miss  Relph  :  "Is  there  any  red  about  it  ?    .     .     .     Yellowish  red— a 
kind  of  light." 

8. — Object — Silver  paper  cut  in  the  form  of  a  teapot. 

Miss  Relph  :  "  Is  it  bright  silver,  something  like  a  kettle  ?    .     .     .     A 
teapot." 

9. — Object — A  long  yellow  rectangular  paper. 

Miss  Relph  :  "Is  it  yellow?    .     .     .     It  seems  longer  than  wide." 
10. — Object — ^A  sovereign. 

Miss  Relph  :  "  Is  it  bright  yellow  ?    .     .     gold    .     .     Is  it  round  ?" 

11. — Object — The  three  of  hearts. 

Miss  Relph:    "Is    it  a  card   with    red   spots?    .     .     ,     Three,  ono 
above  the  other." 

12. — ^Object — The  five  of  spades. 

"  Is  it  another  card  with  five  black  spots  ?" 

13. — Object — ^The  eight  of  diamonds. 

"  Is  it  a  card  with  a  lot  of  spots  ?    ,     ,     .    red    ,     ,     .    \3Eift\«v\Y"* 
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14. — Object — A  card  witli  two  red  X*8. 

Miss  Relph  :  ^^  Is  it  something  yellow  and  bright  ? "     .     .     .     I  see  ufv 
shape  at  all    .     .     .     Is  it  a  card  with  red  spots  ?    .     .     .     I  see  no 
shape. " 
15. — No  object.     We  thought  of  a  white  X  on  a  black  ground. 

Miss  Relph  :  '*  I  see  something  white  and  black  ...  I  see  two 
lines." 

November  13tli,  1884. 

Fresent :  Misses  Relph  and  Redmond  ;  Messrs.  Guthrie  and  Johnson ;  and 
Professor  Herdman. 

Fain  Experiments. 
PercipieiU :  Miss  Relph,  blindfolded.     Contact. 

1.  -Mr.  J.*s  left  arm  pinched. 

Miss  Relph  :  **  Somewhere  about  this"  (left)  "arm."  She  indicated  the^ 
right  spot. 

2.  -Mr.  G.  twisted  a  cord  tightly  round  Mr.  J.'s  right  wrist.     (No  contact.) 

No  result. 

Contact  with  left  liand.     Miss  Relph  :  *'  Is  it  this  "  (right)  **  wrist?" 

3.  — Mr.  G.  rubbed  a  grater  on  Mr.  J.'s  left  hand.   (Contact  wich  right  baud.) 

Miss  Relph  pointed  to  the  place  and  said  :  **  It  is  a  nipping  pain." 

Object  Experiments. 

1.  —Object — A  bird's-claw  brooch,  with  silver. 

No  result.     Nothing  seen. 
2. —Object— Small  letter  **  d." 

Miss  Relph  :  *' Are  there  black  lines  on  a  white  ground  ?"  ("Yea.") 
**  I  can't  see  any  distinct  shape.  There  seems  to  be  a  line  down  aud 
another  going  round."     (**  Can  you  draw  it  ?")    *'  Yes."    Miss  Relpli 

then  drew         [j 

y.— Object— The  small  letter  **  k." 

Miss  Relph  :  ^^  It  seems  something  the  same  as  the  last,  a  white  ground 
and  dark  lines     ...     I  can't  see  anything  distinctly." 

No  result. 

4.  — Object — A  gold  horseshoe  on  black. 

Miss  Relph:  '*Is  it  something  bright  and  yellow?"  ("Yes.  What 
shape  is  it  ?  ")     **  I  can  see  no  shape."     No  further  result. 

5.  — Object — The  capital  letter  Q,  wliite  and  black. 

Miss  Relph  :   *'  Is  it  round,  with  something  at  the  bottom  ? "     (**  Yes.") 
**  It  might  be  a  letter."     (**  Which  letter  ? ")     "  Is  it  O  or  Q  ? " 
0. —Object— The  letter  T. 

Miss  Relph  :  *' Is  it  another  letter  ?    .     .     .     Is  it  anything  like  a  T  T 
7. — Object — A  i)air  of  scissors  on  a  white  giomid. 

Miss  Relph  :  "  Is  it  bright  like  silver  ?  ...  It  seems  wider  than 
long,  but  I  can't  see  any  distinct  shape."     No  further  result. 
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8. — Object — Red  pa])er  cut  in  the  fonu  of  a  teacup  and  saucer. 

MiasRelph:  "It  is  red."    (**  What  shape  is  it?")    No  shape  visible. 
0. — Object — Blue  paper  cut  in  the  form  of  a  jug. 

Miss  Relph  :  *'  Is  it  square  ?  .  .  ,  I  still  see  red,  also  blue  .  .  . 
It  is  wider  at  the  bottom  and  goes  up  narrower  ...  Are  there 
two  objects?"    (**No.") 

I. — We  agreed  to  think  of  the  number  4. 

Miss  Relph:  *'Isit3or5?"    ("No.") 
2. — Number  18  thought  of,  and  contact. 

Miss  Relph:  "Is  it  3?    .     .     .     Is  it  9?"    ("No.") 

Fain  Experiments,     WWi  contact, 

1. — Back  of  Mr.  J.'s  neck  scratched  with  pin. 

Miss  Relph  :  "  Is  it  the  back  of  the  neck  ?" 

Right. 
2. — Mr.  J.*s  left  shoulder  pricked. 

Miss  Relph  pointed  to  the  right  place. 

3.  — Mr.  J.  *s  left  wrist  squeezed. 

Right. 

4.  — Mr.  J.  *s  left  ankle  squeezed. 

Right. 

mhout  contact.     Miss  Relph,  blindfolded  and  isolated,  seated  with  back  to 

comj)any — a  suggestion  of  Dr.  Herdnian's. 

1.  — Back  of  left  hand  pricked. 

Guessed  rightly. 
2. — The  left  lobe  of  the  ear  pricked. 
Also  guessed  rightly. 

November  20th,  1884. 

Present:  Misses  Relph,  Redmond,  James  ;  Messrs.  Guthrie  and  Johnson  ; 
and  later.  Professor  Herdmau. 

Percipient :  Miss  Relph. 

1. — Object— A  red  ball  on  a  blue  ground. 

Miss  Relph  :  "  Is  it  orange  or  yellow,  and  round  ? " 

2.  — Object — The  three  of  spades. 

Miss  Relph:  "Is  it  a  card?    ,     .     ,     witli  black  sixits ?    ...     1 
think  there  are  four  or  five     .     .     .     in  a  straight  line.*' 

3.  — All  pricked  the  left  wrist  with  a  pin.     No  contact. 

Miss  Relph  :  "Is  it  in  the  left  hand?"  (Pointing  to  the  back  near 
the  little  finger. ) 

4.  — All  twisted  thick  wire  roimd  the  third  finger  of  the  left  hand. 

Discovered  correctly,  but  one  joint  lower  down. 
5. — Object— A  silver  egg-cup. 

Miss  Relph:  "Is  it  something  like  silver/  .  .  .  standing  u^?'^ 
Miss  Relph  could  not  describe  the  &\i&^. 
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G. — Object — A  square  patch  of  blue  silk. 

Miss  Relpli :  '*  Is  there  a  lot  of  blue  about  ?    .     .     .     Is  it  square?" 
7. — Object — The  figure  7 — black  on  white. 

Miss  Relph  :  **  I  think  I  see  some  black  lines."     Miss  Relph  could  not 
define  f ui*ther. 
8. — Object — A  red  chess  queen. 

No  result. 
9. — Object — A  square  patch — dark  red. 

No  impression.     It  was  rather  far  from  the  light. 
10. — Object — A  round  red  patch  on  a  white  ground. 

Miss  Relph  :  *'  Is  there  a  lot  of  red  ?    It  seems  to  be  round.'* 
11. — Object — The  two  of  spades. 

Not  made  out.     Impression  of  a  lot  of  colours. 
12. — We  all  thought  of  a  carrot. 

No  result. 
13. — Object — A  silver  spoon. 

Miss  Relph  :  *'  There  seems  to  be  something  long  standing  up    .    .   . 
silver  or  steel."    Miss  Relph  could  not  get  any  shape. 
14. — Object— The  two  of  hearts. 

Miss  Relph :  '*  Is  it  a  card  with  two  red  spots?    .     .     .     They  look  like 
hearts." 
15. — Object — A  card  with  two  red  X's. 

Miss  Relph  :  **  Is  it  a  card  with  two  red  spots  ?  " 
16. — Object — A  square  patch,  red. 

Miss  Relph  :  **  I  see  a  lot  of  red     .     .     .     Is  it  square  /  " 
17. — Object— Tlie  ace  of  clubs. 

Miss  Relph  :  *'  Is  it  a  canl  ?    .     .     .     The  ace  of  clubs." 

November  27th,  1884. 

Frcseiit :  Miss  Relph  and  Miss  Redmond  ;  Messrs.  Guthrie,  Ronsburg,  and 

R.  C.  Johnson. 

Percipient :  Miss  Reli>h. 

1. — Mr.  (i.  pinched  Mr.  J.'s  arm.     Contact. 

Immediately  discovered. 
2. — Mr.  G.  pinched  Mr.  J.'s  right  hand. 

Immediately  discovered. 
3. — No  contact  as  above.     All  pricked  the  right  hand. 

Miss  Relph  (after  a  minute)  :  *'  I  feel  a  tingling  at  the  hack  of  my  right 
hand." 
4. — Object— The  ten  of  clubs. 

Miss  Reli>h  :  **  It  seems  to  be  a  card  with  black  spots     .     .     .     four  or 
five     .     .     .     It  is  not  distinct." 
5. — Object — A  white  jug. 

No  result. 
C. — Object — A  S(juare  of  blue  silk.     No  contact. 

No  result.      Contact  with  Mr.  J.      Miss  Relj)!! :  '*  Something  blue." 
Miss  R.  could  not  see  any  shape. 
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Percipient :  Mr.  Rensburg,  in  contact  with  Mr.  G. 

7. — ^Mr.  G.'s  left  arm  pinched. 

Rightly  discovered. 
8. — Object — Square  red  i)atch. 

Nothing  seen  in  two  minutes. 

Percipient :  Miss  Relph.     Contact  with  M!iss  Redmond. 

9. — Object — Shape  of  a  diamond,  pink. 

Miss  Relph  :  *'  Are  there  black  lines  ?  "    No  result. 

10. — Mr.  G.  pinched  Miss  Redmond's  second  finger  of  the  right  liand. 
The  exact  spot  was  discovered  in  a  few  seconds. 

Miss  Relph  in  contact  with  Mr.  R. 

11. — Mr.  G.  pinched  Mr.  R.'s  right  ear. 

Miss  Relph  felt  pain  in  the  left  ear. 
12. — The  left  ankle  pinched. 

Discovered  immediately. 
13. — ^The  back  of  neck  pinched. 

Discovered  immediately. 
14. — Pressure  of  the  left  wrist. 

A  numb  pain  immediately  felt,  like  being  asleep. 
15. — Object — A  pink  diamond  on  a  black  ground. 

Miss  Relph  (in  a  minute)  :  *'  Is  it  pink  ?    ...    It  seems  wider  than 
long." 
10. — Object — A  blue  square  on  a  black  ground. 

Miss  Relph:  "Is  it  blue?" 
17. — ^Object — A  silver  basket  on  a  black  ground. 

Miss  Relph  :  **  Is  it  silver  ?    .     .     .     Is  it  like  scissors  V* 

Percipient ;  Miss  Relph.     No  contact. 

18. — Object — A  bunch  of  keys. 

No  result. 
19. — Object — Bright  steel  gas  pliers. 

Miss  Relph  :  "  Is  it  yellow,  or  golden  ?"    Sliape  not  made  out. 
20. -—Object— A  red  bell. 

Miss  Relph  :  '*  Is  it  red  ?    .     .     .     Is  it  longer  than  wide  ?"    Shape 
not  made  out. 
21. — Object — A  gold  chain  belonging  to  Mr.  Rensburg. 

Miss  Relph  :   '*  Is  it  bright — ^gold  ?    .     .     .     Like  a  chain  ?    .     .     • 
Mr.  R.'s  watch-chain." 
22. — Object — A  latch  key  on  black  ground. 

Miss  Relph  :    *'  Is  it  something  standing  up  ?    .     .     .     Is  it  long^ 
curved?" 
23. — Object — A  gold  watch. 

Miss  Relph:   **Is  it  bright?    .     .     .     gold    .     .     .     round    .     .     . 
a  little  ring  at  the*top    .     .     .     a  watch." 

24. — Object — Diagram  : 

Not  discovoreJ. 
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11.—     \|  All  a^^en^.  X..- imaire  at  aIL 


y^^TE. — Thi-  •^x  «.f  diapinia  is  ^.f  crf^irse  a  very  tmsnocessful  t-ne.     It  U  introdooed 
I  order  not  tv  bnrak  the  mle  of  giving  the  comptcU  results  of  each  evening  s  trials. 
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Experiments  in  Pain  Transference. 
AcUuil  Pains,     No  contact  as  described  before. 

12. — All  scraped  the  left  wrist  with  pins. 

Miss  Relph  :  *'  It  is  in  the  left  wrist,  like  being  scratched.'* 
13. — Left  ankle  pricked. 

Found  at  once. 
14. — Pricked  behind  left  ear. 

Not  found. 
15. — Pricked  right  knee. 

Rightly  discovered. 
1 C.  — Pricked  right  shoulder. 

Rightly  discovered. 
17. — Hands  burned  over  gas. 

Miss  Relph  :  **Itis  like  a  pulling  pain    ,     .     .     Then  tingling,  like 
cold  and  hot  alternately."    (Hands  indicated.) 

Imaginary  Pains,     No  contact. 
18. — Biting  the  end  of  the  tongue. 
No  result. 

Actual  Pain, 
19. — Biting  the  end  of  the  tongue. 

Miss  Relph  :  **  It  is  in  the  lip  or  the  tongue." 


December  18th,  1884. 

Present :    Misses    Relph    and    Redmond ;    Messrs.    R.    C.    Jolinson    and 

M.  Guthrie. 

Professor  Herdman  was  expected,  and  while  waiting  for  him  it  was 
determined  to  try  some  new  experiments.  Mr.  J.  proposed  the  transference 
of  pains  through  obstructions,  and  Miss  Relph  went  into  the  next  room, 
separated  by  a  wooden  partition.  Two  experiments  were  tried,  but  in 
neither  instance  was  anything  felt ;  one  guess  was  made,  but  it  was  wrong. 

On  Miss  Relph's  return,  Mr.  G.  proposed  thinking  of  a  word,  and  wrote 
*^  Victoria"  on  a  card,  which  was  silently  passed  round.  This  was  the 
ixjsition  : — 


MisH  R. 

Settee 

o 

1  +         1 

X 

Miss  Redmond 

Table   / 

Mr.  G 

Mr.  J. 

* 

Nothing  was  perceived. 

Mr.  G,  then  proposed  pictures,  and  it  was  understood  that  pictures  from 
the  Autumn  Exhibition  would  be  thought  of.  Mr,  G.  wrote  on  a  card,  and 
passed  round  silently,  **  Too  Late,"  the  name  oi  a^^-VIlw^CL\Ac^?\T^^v>:o^^ 
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one  easily  to  be  remembered.  In  five  minutes  Miss  Relph  said,  **l8  it 
•  Too  Late '  ? "  (*'  Yes.")  **  Oh,  it  came  to  me  so  quickly — in  two  or  three 
seconds  after  I  started."  (**Did  you  see  it,  or  did  the  idea  come  to  you?") 
**  I  saw  it."  (*'  Why  did  you  not  name  it  before  ?")  **  I  wanted  to  nukke 
sure,  and  it  would  not  go  away." 

Mr.  G.  then  wrote  as  before,  **  Tlie  Last  Supper,  by  Leonardo  da  YincL" 
In  about  five  minutes  Miss  Relph  said  :  *^  Is  it  the  last  days  of  somebody? 
Somehow  there  seems  to  be  a  dying  man  and  a  lot  of  people  in  the  room.  A 
bed  with  a  dying  man,  and  someone  holding  a  paper  or  something  to  him,  or 
else  he  is  holding  it.  I  don't  remember  the  picture."  Miss  B.  was  then 
told  it  was  not  in  the  Autumn  Exhibition,  as  she  seemed  to  think,  but  that 
she  knew  the  picture.  She  said  :  '^  It  can't  be  the  Death  of  Nelson."  Mr. 
G.  explained  that  he  imagined  a  long  table  covered  with  a  pure  whito 
table-cloth,  in  a  room,  with  people  behind  it.  Miss  R.  said :  '*  I  saw  a  lot  of 
heads  straight  up  and  down,  like  as  if  kneeling  on  the  other  side  of  the  bed." 
("What  picture  do  you  think  it  was?")  "The  Last  Supper."  Mr.  G. 
inquired  as  to  the  details  of  the  picture,  as  he  had  imagined  Christ  to  be 
holding  a  largo  goblet  in  His  hand,  and  Judas  leaning  over  between  Him  and 
John,  dipping  something  into  it.  This  in  explanation  of  part  of  Miss  R's 
description. 

The  picture  of  "Dante  meeting  Beatrice  and  her  Two  ComxMuiions,"  in 
the  Autumn  Exhibition,  was  then  tried,  but  nothing  was  perceived. 

The  above  is  recorded  by  Mr.  G.     The  following  is  by  Mr.  J. : — 

Mr.  G.  then  left  the  room,  and  the  name  of  a  picture,  "The  Flight 
into  Egypt"  (by  Goodall),  was  written  by  Mr.  J.  and  passed  to  Miss 
Redmond.  In  about  four  minutes  Miss  Relph  said  :  "  Is  it  the  Flight  'mu\ 
Egypt?    I  see  it  quite  distinctly." 

In  the  same  way  Miss  Redmond  and  Mr.  J.  agreed  to  think  of  the 
portrait  of  "  Miss  Mary  Anderson  "  in  same  exhibition,  but  after  a  similar 
interval  had  elapsed  with  no  result  the  experiment  was  discontinued. 

Miss  Redmond  then  left  the  room,  and  Mr.  J.  thought  of  "  Ellen  Terry 
as  Portia,"  which  was  named  correctly  in  about  two  minutes. 

Mr.  J.  then  thought  of  the  "  Spirit  of  Music."  In  two  or  three  minutes 
Miss  Relph  said  :  "  Gelert  comes  into  my  mind."  On  being  informed  tliat 
this  was  incorrect,  she  said  she  could  not  see  anything  else. 

"Tlie  Druidess,"  a  water  colour,  was  then  tliought  of  by  Mr.  J.     This 

also  was  not  seen. 

Folding  Screen, 

mewnring. 

when  opened 

oat.  Sin.  high  by 

12in.  long. 


Universal  Position  for 
Non-Contact  Experiments. 


^  Percipient,  facing 
^     comer  of  room 


Chairs  and  settee 
for  agents 

V       V    "^ 


Perfect  silence.  No  one  al- 
lowed to  speak  ;  Mr.  G.  merely 
saying:  "This  is  an  object 
experiment."  "This  is  a  pain 
experiment."  "Now  we  are 
ready,  Miss  Relph. " 


/ 
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March  25tli,  1885. 

Present :  Dr.  Hicks,  Messrs.  Guthrie,  Birchall,  and  R.  C.  Johnson ;  and 

Misses  Redmond  and  Relph. 

1. — Miss  Relph,  in  contact  with  Dr.  Hicks. 

Doctor's  left  arm  (biceps)  pinched  by  Mr.  G. 
Pain  said  to  be  in  left  shoulder. 

2. — Miss  Relph.     No  contact. 

All  pricked  palm  of  left  hand  with  pins. 

Answer — **  Is  it  a  tingling  pain  in  the  hand,  here  ? "  (placing  her  finger 
on  the  palm  of  the  left  hand). 

3. — The  same.     No  contact. 

All  pricked  back  of  their  neckd  with  pins. 

Answer — *'  Is  it  a  pricking  in  the  neck?"  (touching  tlie  back  of  t^e  neck 
near  centre,  a  little  to  the  right). 

4. — The  same.     No  contact. 

Object — ^Mr.  G.  held  the  back  of  his  gold  watch  against  his  coat. 
Answer — **  Are  you  looking  at  something  yeUow  ?    .     .     Is  it  round  ; 
something  like  an  orange  ?    .     .     .     But  it  is  not  an  orange." 

o. — The  same.     No  contact. 

Mr.  G.  held  as  before  a  pair  of  bright  steel  pincers  (closed). 

Answer — ** Is  it  something  bright?  .     .     .     saw  a  flash  of  bright  lights 
but  no  shape." 
6. — The  same.     No  contact. 

Object — A  piece  of  bluish-green  silk,  this  shape.       [_ 


Answer — **  Is  it  blue  ?    A  greenish  blue  ?    Shape  not  well  defined." 

7. — The  same.     No  contact. 

Object — A  diagram,   drawn  by  Dr.   H.    in  another  room,   and  then 

brought  in.     Shape  was  a  square. 
Answer — No  result. 

8. — Same  repeated ;  but  Miss  Redmond  and  Mr.  G.  left  the  room,  and 
Dr.  H.  as  chief  agent.     No  contact. 
Answer — * 'Are  there  three  lines  in  it?    .     .     .    any  thing  like  a  triangle  ? 
.     .     .     am  doubtful  as  to  any  shape    .     .     .     cannot  fix  the  lines.*' 

9. — The  same.     No  contact. 
Object— Letter  S. 

Answer — **  Is  it  anything  like  a  bell — narrow  at  top,  and  growing  wider 
at  bottom  ?" 

10. — All  present.     No  contact. 

Object — Letter  P.     Miss  Relph  was  placed  with  her  face  to  the  light, 

and  the  object  was  kept  in  shade,  to  test  any  efieot  of  light. 
Answer — No  result  at  all. 
11. — The  same.     No  contact ;  and  Miss  Relph  in  same  position. 
All  looked  intently  at  the  illuminated  gas  globe. 

Answer — **  Is  there  any  colour  about  what  you're  looking  at  ?    •     .     .is 
there  any  green  ?    .     .     .     Don't  see  anything,  except  a  whitA  U:^^ 
mf^hout  shape. 
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12.— The  same.     No  contact. 

Object  as  above ;  but  the  other  gas  beiiig  put  out,  Miss  Relph  now 

faced  only  the  shaded  wall. 
Answer — **  Is  there  any  red  or  i)ink  about  it  ? " 
13. — ^The  same. 

Object — Word  **  Richard  "  to  bo  thought  of.    Miss  Relph  told  we  were 

going  to  think  of  a  name. 
Answer  (after  along  interval) — '*Is  it  something  beginning  with  an  S  ?'* 


April  16th,  1885. 

JPresent :  Dr.  Hicks,  Messrs.  Guthrie  and  Birchall ;  Misses  Redmond  and 

Relph. 

Miss  Relph  in  adjoining  room,  alone. 

1.-6.45.  Miss  Relph.     Contact  through  trap-door  with  Mr.  B.,  who  tasted 
sugar. 
6.60.  Answer — Coflfee. 
2. — 6.61.  Same.  .  Contact  witli  Dr.  Hicks. 
Tasted  peppermint. 
6.63.  *'  Something  that  makes  the  tongue  feel  dry  and  rough." 
6.54.  *' Has  a  sweet  taste." 
3.— 6.50.  Same.     Contact  with  Dr.  H. 

Doctor's  lobe  of  right  ear  pinched  with  American  wood  letter 
clip  by  Mr.  G. 
6.58.  '*  Is  it  sometliing  on  the  right  side  of  the  neck  ?  "  (^xjinted  to  the 
lobe  of  the  right  ear). 
4. — 7.  0.  Same.     Contact  with  Dr.  H. 

Mr.  G.  pricked  the  Doctor's  right  ankle,  on  the  outside. 
7.  3.   **  Is  it  in  your  ann  ?  "    (Dr.  H.  :  **  No.") 
7.  5.   **  I  don't  feel  anything." 
5. — Miss  Relph,  in  contact  with  Miss  Redmond. 

(Note. — Percipient  unawai*e  of  the  nature  of  this  experiment.) 
7. '  6.  Agent  tasted  musk  lozenges. 

7.10.   **  Can't  feel  any  pain  .     .     .   It  is  something  sweet     .     .     .     Are 
you  tasting  something  ?     .     .     .     I  can  taste  something  quit*? 
sweet." 
7.12.   *'  Can't  tell  what  it  is." 
6. — The  same.     Contact  as  above.     Again  ignorant  of  nature  of  experiment. 
7. 15.  Miss  Redmond  smelled  lavender  water  on  a  scented  handkerchief. 
7.15.   **  Are  you  smelling  sometliing  ? " 

7.19.   '*Some  kind   of  scent     ...     I    don't    know     .     .     .     Is  it 
lavender  water  ? " 
7. — 7.21.  The  same.     Contact  with  Mr.  G.,  who  tasted  salt. 
7.25.  **  Are  you  tasting  sweet  biscuits  ? " 
7.28.   "  Are  you  tasting  parsley  or  celery  ? " 
8. — 7.30,  The  same.     Contact  with  Dr.  H.,  who  tasted  alum. 

7.35.  **  Are  you  tasting  something  sweet  ? "    (Dr.  H.,  feelingly  :  **No 
Miss  Relph,  I  am  not  I ") 
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9. — ^7.36.  Miss  Relph.     Contact  with  Dr.  H.,  who  smelled  carbolic  acid. 

7.40.  Are  you  smelling  something  ?    •     .     .     salts.''    (Dr.  H.  :  ''lam 

smelling  something,  but  it*s  not  salts — ammonia.") 

7.41.  ''I  smell  something,  but  don't  know  what  it  is    •     •    •     It's  not 

nice— not  a  scent." 

Miss  Kelph  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  experiment. 
10. — 7.  0.  Same.     Contact  with  Mr.  G. 

7.45.  Mr.  G.'s  little  finger  of  left  hand  pinched  by  the  wooden  clip. 
7.47.  **  No,  Mr.  Guthrie,  I  don't  get  anything." 

April  21st,  1885. 
Present :  Messrs.  Guthrie  and  Birchall,  and  Miss  Relph. 

1. — ^Miss  Relph,  in  contact  with  Mr.  B. 

Object — A  bright  steel  key  suspended  upright  against  Mr.  G.'s  coat. 

Answer — *  *  Saw  something  bright  for  a  moment    .     .     .    like  an  upright 
line." 
2. — ^Miss  Relph,  in  contact  with  Mr.  G. 

Mr.  G.  looked  intently  at  Mr.  B. 

No  result. 

Miss  Redmond  here  entered  the  room,  and  remained. 

3. — The  same,  in  contact  with  Mr.  G. 

Object — The  earring  in  Miss  Relph's  ear. 

Miss  Relph  twice  put  her  hand  to  this  ear,  saying  she  felt  something 
there. 
4. — Miss  Relph.     No  contact  at  first,  and  then  with  Miss  Redmond. 

All  thought  of  the  tune   *'Auld  Lang  Syne,"    Mr.  G.  beating  time 

behind  the  percipient. 
Answer — '*  Auld  Lang  Syne." 
5. — Miss  Relph,  in  contact  with  Mr.  B. 

Object — Imaginative  picture,  the  Three  Graces  in  marble.     Mr.  B.  said 

he  was  unable  to  form  a  definite  conception  of  the  group. 
No  result. 
C. — The  same.     Contact  with  Mr.  B. 

Object — A  tune,  *'  Girl  I  left  behind  me." 

No  result.    Percipient  could  not  banish  '' Auld  Lang  Syne  "  from  her 

mind. 
N.B. — ^A  second  experiment  with  a  tune,  not  noted,  was  unsuccessful, 
'*  Auld  Lang  Syne  "  still  haimting  Miss  Relph's  mind. 

May  Gth,  1885. 

Present :  Messrs.  Guthrie,  Birchall,  and  R.  C.  Johnson  ;  Misses  Redmond 

and  Relph. 

1. — Miss  Relph.     No  contact. 

All  pricked  front  of  left  arm  above  the  elbow. 

Answer — The  pain  was  fixed  almost  immediately  on  the  spot. 
2. — The  same. 

The  three  gentlemen  pricked  just  above  the  left  ankle. 

Answer — The  seat  of  the  pain  was  again  fixed  accurately,  almost  on  the 
iDatant, 
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3. — ^The  same. 

AU  pricked  right  arm  juBt  above  the  wrist. 

Answer — ''I  am  not  quite  sure,  but  I  feel  a  pain  in  the  right  ami,  from 
the  thumb  upwards  to  above  the  wrist." 
4. — ^The  same. 

All  thought  of  the  number  84. 

Answer — '*Is  there  an  8  in  it?"    (Mr.  G.  :  '* There's  more  thanoaw 

thing.")    ^'Yes  .     .     .    there's  something  else."    (All  here  signalled 

to  think  of  the  4.)    Miss  Relph  said  she  would  be  unable  to  do  more. 

On  being  questioned,  said  she  saw  the  figure.     It  was  not  a  concepti(»i, 

but  a  visible  object. 

5. — The  same. 

All  thought  of  the  name  ** Esmeralda." 

Answer  (after  a  short  interval) — **  No ;  I  don't  think  of  anything  at  alL' 
Mr.  Johnson  then  took  contact,  but  no  result  followed. 
6. — The  same. 

Object — A  square  of  yellow,  set  against  a  black  hat  on  the  table.    A 

large  piece  of  blue  paper  was  near  it. 
Answer — Percipient  at  first  caught  a  glimpse  of  yellow  for  a  second,  and 
then  saw  a  colour,  blue  or  green. 
7. — ^The  same. 

All  thought  of  the  tune,  *'  Home,  Sweet  Home." 
No  result. 

Mr.  B.  then  took  contact.     No  result ;  but  when  asked  if  she  had  no 
thought  of  any  tune,  said,  **  Was  it  *  Home,  Sweet  Home '  ? " 
8. — The  same. 

Mr.  G.  and  Miss  Bedmond  alone  thought  of  the  air  '*  Ehren  on  the 

Rhine." 
No  result. 

Miss  Bedmond  then  took  contact,  and  percipient  named  the  air. 
9. — The  same.     Mr.  B.  in  contact. 

All  thought  of  the  air,  **  Jenny  Jones."    The  hands  not  clasped  in 

contact,  but  held  flat  against  each  other. 
Answer — **  The  Meeting  of  the  Waters." 
10. — The  same.     Mr.  B.  in  contact. 
**  Bonnie  Dundee  "  thought  of. 
No  result. 

June  4th,  1885, 
Fresent :  Mr.  Guthrie,  Dr.  Greves  ;  lilisses  Relph  and  Redmond. 

Miss  Relph  percipient  throughout. 

1. — Mr.  G.  in  contact. 

Dr.  G.  pricked  knuckle  of  left  forefinger  of  Mr.  G.  witli  a  pin  ;  but 
Miss  Relph  failed  to  perceive  any  pain. 
2. — No  contact. 

Object — Piece  of  green  ribbon. 


'*  Is  it  green?    .     .     .     Is  it  longer  up  and  down  than  from  side  to 
side  ? "  (moving  fingers  to  indicate  its  shape.) 
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3. — No  contact. 

Object — A  round  piece  of  scarlet  material. 

*'  Is  it  pink  ?    •    .     .     Cannot  tell  shape,  outline  appears  indistinct." 
4. — No  contact. 

Object-Six  of  diamonds. 

** Is  it  white?    .     .     .     I  see  black  spots  on  it."    In  reply  to  ** How- 
many  ?  "  Miss  Kelph  answered,  '*  Six.     Is  it  the  six  of  clubs  ? " 
5. — No  contact. 

Object — Letter  M. 

*^  Is  it  black  and  white?    ...     I  see  up  and  down  lines,  seem  to 
run  together.     .     .     .     Cannot  make  them  out  distinctly." 
C. — No  contact. 

Object — ^Miniature  green  kite,  with  red  tail  and  tassels. 

After  some  time  she  said  :  '*  I  don't  see  anything  distinctly,  but  at  first 
I  thought  I  saw  something  red." 
7. — Dr.  G.  alone  present.     Mr.  G.  and  Miss  Hedmond  in  adjoining  room. 

No  contact. 

Object — A  piece  of  cardboard,  about  size  of  ordinary  playing 
card,  with  five  large  blue  figures  like  '* inverted  commas" 
on  it. 

'*  Is  it  blue  ?    .     .     .     I  see  nothing  but  curves,  which  run  into  each 
other.     .     .     .     It  is  wider  at  the  top  and  bottom  than  in  the  middle, 
where  the  blue  colour  is  very  distinct.     .     .     .     Cannot  see  any 
separate  marks." 
8. — Dr.  G.  alone  present.     No  contact. 

Object — Letter  P. 

'* Is  it  black  and  white?  .  .  .  It  looks  something  like  an  umbrella 
upside  down  ;  or  like  part  of  an  anchor  with  one  half  gone."  j 
(N.B. — Miss  Relph  evidently  had  an  inverted  image  of  the  letter,  and 
failed  to  recognise  it  as  the  letter  P.) 

June  11th,  1885. 

Present :  Messrs.  Guthrie,  Johnson,  Greves ;  Misses  Relph  and  Redmond. 

Miss  Relph  percipient  throughout. 
1. — No  contact. 

Mr.  G.,  Mr.  J.,  and  Dr.  G.  pricked  the  inner  side  of  left  ankle. 
'*  I  feel  a  pain  in  the  left  ankle.     It  is  just  on  the  outside."    (pointing 
to  the  corresponding  spot  on  the  outer  side  of  the  ankle.) 
2. — No  contact. 

Same  three  pricked  a  sx)ot  immediately  beneath  the  right  collar  bone. 
'*  I  feel  a  pain  in  my  left  shoulder."  (pointing  to  exactly  the  correspond- 
ing sx)ot  on  the  opposite  side.) 
3. — No  contact. 

Same  three  pulled  hair  at  back  of  head ;   but  Miss  Relph  did  not 
perceive  any  pain  at  all. 
4. — Miss  Redmond  here  came  in. 
No  contact. 

Object  on  screen — Nine  of  hearts. 
Perdpient  did  not  see  anything. 
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5. — No  contact. 

Object — Ten  of  clubs. 

'*  I  see  something  white  with  black  rings  pn  it.'.'     In  reply  to  bov 
many,  **  They  seem  to  be  moving  about.     Are  tliere  three  ? " 
C. — No  contact. 

Object — An  equilateral  triangle  in  black  and  white. 
Miss  Relph  for  some  time  could  not  see  anything.  Mr.  G.  then  left  the 
room.  (He  subsequently  stated  that  he  felt  rather  fatigued  sod 
worried,  and  tliought  the  experiments  might  succeed  better  in  lus 
absence.)  After  a  few  minutes  Miss  Relph  said,  ''I  see  up  and 
down  black  lines  on  a  white  ground,  but  cannot  tell  what  shape  it  is." 

7. — Object — A  piece  of  crimson  material.        j | 

**  Is  it  red  ?    •     •     •     It  is  nearly  square,  longer  one  way." 
8. — ^Mr.  G.  here  came  in  again. 
Object — Figure  5. 

'*  Is  it  black  and  white  ?    .     .     •     Cannot  tell  shape." 
9. — Mr.  Johnson  alone  present  as  agent.     No  contact. 
Object — Same  figure  6. 
*'  Can  only  see  black  lines    *     .     •     cannot  tell  sliape." 

Pains, 
10. — With  contact.     Mr.  J.  in  contact 

Mr.  J.  applied  pair  of  pincers  to  back  of  right  ankle,  inmiediately  above 

heel. 
"  I  feel  a  dull  aching  pain  in  tlie  right  ankle." 
11. — Mr.  J.  in  contact. 

Pincers  applied  by  Dr.  G.  to  skin  on  inside  of  left  foreann. 
'*  I  feel  a  pain  in  the  left  wrist,  shooting  up  arm." 
12. — Dr.  G.  in  contact. 

Mr.  G.  pinching  skin  on  left  side  of  neck  with  pincers. 
Almost  at  once  :  **  I  feel  a  imn  in  my   neck  '*  (pointing  to  identical 
spot). 
13. — Dr.  G.  in  contact. 

Mr.  G.  pinching  skin  on  back  of  right  calf. 
'*  I  feel  a  pain  in  the  left  knee." 
14. — Di*.  G.  in  contact. 

Mr.  G.  pinching  skin  of  neck  immediately  below  chin. 
**  I  feel  a  kind  of  irritation  all  over  face,  beginning  in  chin  and  passing 
down  neck.     It  is  getting  painful." 

Tastes, 

15. — Dr.  G.  in  contact,  having  taken  a  little  salad  oil. 

**  I  feel  a  cool  sensation  in  my  mouth,  sometliing  like  tliat  produced  by 
sal  prunelle." 

IG. — Mr.  J.  in  contact,  having  tasted  Worcestershire  sauce.     (Mr.  J.  left 
room,  to  avoid  uncorking  bottle  in  room.) 

I  tivste  something  oily  ;  it  is  very  like  salad  oil."  (N.B. — Nothing 
had  been  said  at  all  about  the  substances  tasted  either  by  Dr.  G.  or 
Mr.  J.)  A  few  minutes  after  contact  with  Mr.  J.  had  ceased. 
Miss  Relph  said,  *'  My  mow\X\  a^^vaa  ^'i'Odxv^VvaV,  \A\i»t  tlva  oil," 


(( 
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. — ^Dr.  G.  in  contact,  having  tasted  bitter  aloes. 

'^  I  taste  something  frightfully  hot    .     .     .     something  like  vinegar 
and  pepper    .     .     .     It  is  Worcestershire  sauce." 
. — Mr.  Guthrie  in  contact,  also  liaving  tasted  bitter  aloes. 

*'  I  taste  something  extremely  bitter,  but  don't  know  what  it  is,  and  do 
not  remember  tasting  it  before    .     .     .     It  is  a  very  horrid  taste." 

July  1st,  1885. 

eseiit :  Dr.  Greves,  Messrs.  Guthrie,  Birchall,  and  Johnson ;  and  Misses 

Relph,  Redmond,  and  McLeod. 

. — G.50.  Miss  Relph.     No  contact. 

All  pricked  inside  of  right  wrist. 
G.51.   **  Is  it  a  pain  in  the  right  foot  ? " 
G.52.   **  I  feel  a  pain  in  the  right  foot." 
. — 6.63.  Miss  Relph.     Mr.  G.  in  contact. 

Mr.  G.'s  little  finger  left  hand  pinched  by  Dr.  G. 
G.53|.  '*  Is  it  here  ? "  (touching  side  of  palm  on  left  hand). 

Miss  Redmond  and  Miss  M.  here  entered  the  room. 

. — Miss  Relph.     No  contact. 

6.55.  Object — Mr.  G.*s  gold  watch,  face  in  front. 

6.57.   **  Are  you  looking  at  something  red  ? "    (Mr.  G.  :  *'  No.") 

G.59.   **  No  ;  I  don't  know  what  it  is." 
. — Miss  Relph.     No  contact. 

7.0.  Object — An  orange. 

7.1.  **  Is  there  anything  yellow  ? " 

7.2.  *'  Just  a  round  yellow  thing."    (Asked  if  she  could  tell  the  shade 

of  yellow,  said  :  '^  It's  rather  a  deep  shade.") 
. — Miss  Relph.     No  contact. 


7.4.     Object — A  penknife,  white  haft,  two  blades  open.  \\  Vl 

7.6.  '*  Seems  to  be  sometliing  bright    .     .     .     some  kind  of  metal." 

7.7.  "Don't  know  what  it  is    .     .     .     seems  to  be  something  bright 

.     .     •     standing  up  like    .     .     •     but  can't  see  the  shape." 
. — Miss  Relph.     No  contact. 

7.10.  Object — Mr.  G.'s  watch  again,  face  in  front. 

7.14.  '*  Can  still  see  something  bright    .     .     .     like  up  and  down." 

7.15.  **  Don't  know  what  it  is    .     .     .     Seemed  to  see  something  red 

once    •     •     .     then  it  seemed  something  like  gold." 

7.16.  '*  Is  there  anything  round  ?    Seems  to  be  something  round    .     • 

gold." 

7.17.  "  Is  it  anything  like  a  locket  or  a  watch  ?    Doesn't  look  as  large 

as  a  watch." 
N.B. — All  the  agents  not  at  equal  distances  from  the  object. 
. — Miss  Relph.     No  contact. 

7.20.  Object — a  diagram :   a  square,   side  lin.     All  agents  at  same 

distance. 

7.21.  "  Is  it  yellow  ? " 
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7.25.  **  No,  I  don*t  see  anything    .     .     .     Thought  I  saw  something    \ 
yeUow." 
Miss  Hedmond  here  took  contact,  and  was  the  only  agent. 
7.27.  "No,  I  don't  get  it." 
S. — Miss  M.     Contact  with  Mr.  G. 

7.30.  Mr.  G.'s  left  little  finger  pinched  with  pincers  by  Mr.  J. 

7.31.  "Pain  here"  (touching  right  arm  under  elbow).     Thisannwu 

in  contact. 

7.33.  "  Feel  it  in  this  "  (the  left)  "  arm." 
t). — Miss  M.     Miss  Redmond  in  contact. 

7.34.  Same  pain  as  above,  given  by  Mr.  G. 

7.35.  "In  thumb,  left  hand." 
10. — Miss  M.     Contact  with  Miss  Redmond. 

7.36.  Agent  pinched  just  above  left  wrist  by  Dr.  G. 
**  Seems  to  be  a  pain  about  my  left  elbow." 

7.37.  "In  this  "(the  left)  "arm." 
11. — Miss  M.     No  contact. 

7.39.  Object — An  orange. 

7.43.  No  reply  being  made,  Mr.  G.  asked  if  she  got  anything  at  aO. 
Answer — "  No  ;  once  I  saw  something  white  and  straight" 

Mr.  G.,  Miss  R.,  and  Miss  M.  here  left  the  room. 

12. — Miss  Relph.     No  contact. 


7.45.  Object — A  diagram  ;  a  triangle. 


B 


Agents  (Dr.  G.,  Mr.  B.,  and  Mr.  J.)  within  2ft.  of  object 

7.47.  "  Is  it  black,  on  a  white  ground  ?    Can  see  a  line  straight  acroo.*' 

7.48.  "And  then  there  seem  to  be  two  lines  coming  down."  (Percipient 

shaped  with  her  hands  in  the  air,  as  if  tracing  a  V*)  •  •  * 
"And  then  they  get  lost  .  .  .  something  like  an  un- 
finished V." 

7.49.  **  It's  like — hazy    .     .     .     Can  see  tlie  top  very  clearly    .    .    • 

but  not    .     .     ." 

7.50.  Wliile  still  blindfolded,  drew  a  figure  thus     ^^  / 

13. — Miss  Rolph.     No  contact. 

7.51.  Object — A  diagram  ;  square,  2 Jin.  side.     Agents  within  2ft^  of 

diagram. 
7.54.  "I  still  see  the  same  black  linea     .     .     .     like  half  an  oval." 
7  55.   "  It's  gone  altogether  now." 
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IV. 

liOCAL  ANw^ISTHESIA  INDUCED  IN  THE  NORMAL  STATE 

BY  MESMERIC  PASSES. 


The  experiments  which  form  the  subject  of  this  paper  were  a  repeti- 
tion of  those  described  in  the  ProceedhigSyYol,  I.,  pp.  257-260,and  Vol.11., 
pp.  201-205,  and  were  made  with  the  same  operator,  Mr.  G.  A.  Smith, 
and  the  same  subject,  Mr.  F.  Wells.  They  were  made  in  the  presence 
and  under  the  superintendence  of  Professor  and  Mrs.  H.  Sidgwick,  Mr. 
£.  Gumey,  and  Dr.  A.  T.  Myers,  on  March  20th  and  21st,  and  July  3rd, 
1885,  in  a  room  at  a  hotel  at  Brighton,  engaged  for  the  occa- 
sion. On  March  20th,  Mr.  Bull,  F.R.C.S.,  and  Mr.  White  Cooper 
were  also  present. 

Mr.  Wells  has  been  frequently  mesmerised  by  Mr.  Smith,  and  falls 
Tery  easily  into  the  sleep-waking  state  under  his  influence.  But  in  the 
present  experiments  he  is  not  put  into  any  sleep,  but  remains  in  an 
apparently  completely  normal  condition.  He  lays  his  hands  on  the 
table  with  the  lingers  extended  and  separated.  Mr.  Smith  holds  his 
hand  pointed  downwards,  and  with  the  four  fingers  in  a  line  along  one 
of  Mr.  Wells*  fingers,  at  a  distance  varying  from  say,  two  inches  down- 
wards. With  his  hand  in  this  position,  he  makes  passes  for  some 
minutes  along  the  finger ;  after  which,  if  the  experiment  is  successful, 
the  finger  over  which  the  passes  are  made,  and  that  only,  is  found  te 
have  lost  all  sensitiveness  and  to  have  become  rigid.  The  e£fect  goes  oflT 
after  a  time  in  any  case,  but  recovery  seems  to  be  materially  hastened 
by  reverse  passes. 

The  measures  taken  to  test  the  effect  will  be  given  in  detail 
presently.  With  regard  to  the  cause,  the  present  experiments  did  not 
take  us  very  far ;  indeed,  they  are  so  little  more  than  a  mere  repetition 
of  part  of  what  was  done  before,  that  the  only  excuse  for  publishing 
them  is  that  in  the  case  of  a  phenomenon  so  little  observed  or  recog- 
nised the  mere  verification  of  the  fact  that  it  occurs  is  worth  some> 
thing,  and  so  also  is  the  testimony  of  fresh  witnesses,  which  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Sidgwick  were.  It  was  hoped  that  Mr.  Bull  and  Mr.  White 
Cooper  might  have  been  so  too;  but  the  experiments,  on  the  only 
day  on  which  they  were  able  to  be  present,  cannot  be  regarded  as 
successful. 

Of  the  possible  explanations  of  the  phenomenon  we  only  endeavoured 
to  eliminate  two,  namely,  an  influence  on  the  nerves  due  (J.^^^^'t^i^rXa^ 
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tion  on  Mr.  Wells*  part,  or  (2)  to  mere  monotonous  stimulation  due  to 
the  passes  and  independent  of  the  person  making  them.     There  remain 
the  several    possibilities  of  a  mesmeric    effluence,   such   as  Esdaile 
believed  water  to  be  affected  by  when  he  mesmerised  it ;  of  some  sort  of 
what  we  may  perhaps  call  nervous  induction  ;  and  of  suggestion  con- 
veyed through  unconscious  telepathy.      Mr.  Wells  is,  according  to  his 
own   account,  quite  unconscious   of  any   effect  whatever,   mental  or 
physical ;  so  that,  for  instance,  if  he  closes  his  hand  he  is  unaware  that 
the  affected  finger  remains  extended,  unless  he  can  see  it.      From  pre- 
vious experiments  (see  Proceedings,  Vol.  II.,  pp.  203,  204)  there  is  some 
reason  to  think  that  the  effect  is  only  produced  if  Mr.   Smith'  knows 
which    finger    he   is    making    passes    over,    which    suggests   that  a 
conscious     direction    of     liis    thoughts    or    will    is    necessary.      It 
is,    however,    very     difficult    to    be     sure     that,    in     making    tius 
experiment,  the    absence    of     definite    direction    of     attention   was 
the  only  change,  having  a  bearing  on  the  experiment,  which  the  new 
conditions  introduced.     For  instance,  a  want  of  confidence  on  the  part 
of  the   operator  may   have   been   the   real  cause  of   failure.      That 
mental  disturbance  has  an  important  effect  is  at  any  rate  suggested  hj 
part  of  our  experience  in  tho  present  series  of  trials.      The  reader  will 
see,  on  turning  to  the  table  of  experiments  (pp.  457-9)  that  the  success 
on  the  first  day  was  very  poor.        The  first  experiment  succeeded  well 
enough,  but  the  second  was  broken  off  abruptly  because  we  thought 
that  Mr.  Smith  had  accidentally  touched  Mr.  Wells'  finger,  which  would 
have  nullified  the  precautions  taken  to  prevent  his  knowing  which  finger 
was  being  operated  on.     It  was  very  important,  of  course,  to  take  note 
of  this  fact ;  but  we  made  a  mistake  in  breaking  off  the  experiment, 
since  this  was  very  likely  to  produce  a  disturbing  eftect  on  the  minds 
of  both  operator  and  subject.     And  it  seems  not  improbable  that  the 
failure  of  the  subsequent  experiments  on  that  day  may  have  been  due 
to  this  cause.     Further  experiments  to  throw  light  on  the  cause  of  the 
phenomenon  are  much  to  be  desired,  but  experimentation  with  Mr.  Wells 
is  attended  with  much  difficulty.     He  is  a  busy  and  prosperous  young 
man,  not  himself  interested  in  the  investigation  ;  and,  notwithstanding 
some  remuneration  given  for  loss  of  time,  finds  it  difficult  to   make 
the  arrangements  necessary  to  enable  him  to  leave  his  business — that 
of  a  baker  and   confectioner — during  the    time    necessary    for    the 
experiment.     The  consequence  is  that  we  have  found  it  difficult  to 
obtain  his  services  at  all,  have  found  it  still  more  difficult  to  make 
arrangements  beforehand,  and  when  Mr.  Wells  has  come  have  had  to 
work  under  an  inconvenient  sense  of  limited  time.     We  are,    however, 
grateful  to  him  for  the  opportunities  he  has  given  us  of  trying  experi- 
ments which  must  be,  to  him,  very  tedious  and  uninteresting. 

We  proceed  to  the  precautions  taken  to  exclude,  as  far  as  possibly 
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the  operation  of  expectation.  Mr.  Wells  was,  of  course,  aware  of  the 
nature  of  the  experiment,  and  that  one  of  his  fingers  was  to  be  made 
insensitive ;  but  he  was  effectually  prevented  from  seeing  which  of 
the  ten  it  was  by  two  large  sheets  of  thick  brown  paper,  through 
holes  in  which  his  hands  were  passed.  This  screen  extended  in  all 
directions  far  enough  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  his  seeing  round  it, 
and  the  armholes  fitted  closely  enough  to  prevent  his  seeing  through 
them.  We  were  unable  ourselves  to  feel,  by  air  currents  or  otherwise, 
passes  made  over  our  fingers ;  and  unless  Mr.  Wells'  perceptions  are 
more  acute,  the  paper  screen  seems  to  reduce  the  chance  of  his  forming 
a  correct  opinion  as  to  which  finger  was  being  operated  on  to  1  in  10. 
As  a  further  precaution,  Mr.  Smith's  passes  were,  in  most  of  the  experi- 
ments^ imitated  over  some  other  finger  by  one  of  the  other  persons  pre- 
sent; so  that  if  the  passes  could  be  felt,  they  might  be  felt  in  two  fingers. 
This  would  not  guard  against  the  possible  perception  of  some  subtle 
difference  between  Mr.  Smith's  passes  and  others  which  eluded  our  own 
observation,  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  this  can  be  guarded  against. 
The  finger  to  be  operated  on  was  always  selected  by  some  person  other 
than  Mr.  Smith  ;  but  the  proximity  of  the  operator  and  the  "  subject " 
is  such  as  would  make  it  hard  absolutely  to  preclude  the  former  from 
informing  the  latter,  by  auditory  or  other  signs,  which  is  the  selected 
finger,  did  he  wish  to  do  so.  We  have,  however,  every  reason  to 
believe  Mr.  Smith  to  be  as  much  interested  in  carrying  out  a  genuine 
experiment  as  the  other  persons  present. 

The  passes  made  simultaneously  over  a  different  finger  by  another 
person  served  further  to  exclude  the  second  explanation  we  have  spoken 
of,  namely,  that  the  anaesthesia  may  be  due  to  the  effect  of  mere  passes 
on  the  nerves.  Here  again,  however,  as  it  seems  almost  impossible  to 
prove  that  there  is  not  some  mechanical  difference  between  the  passes 
of  Mr.  Smith  and  his  imitators,  which  cannot  be  discerned  by  the  eye, 
the  explanation  is  not  completely  excluded  ;  and  it  is  just  conceivable 
that  some  unconscious  mechanical  change  in  Mr.  Gurney's  mode  of 
making  the  passes  may  explain  the  fact  that  in  one  experiment 
(No.  9)  the  finger  that  ho  operated  on  imitatively,  as  well  as  that 
operated  on  by  Mr.  Smith,  became  insensitive.  This  happened  again, 
but  to  a  very  slight  extent,  in  experiment  No.  12.  The  fact  seems 
important,  though  the  exact  import  of  it  cannot  be  ascertained 
without  further  investigation.  It,  at  any  rate,  seems  to  afford  an 
argument  against  the  hypothesis  that  the  effect  is  due  to  mesmeric 
effluence. 

This  may  be  the  most  convenient  place  to  mention  two  other 
anomalies  observed,  and  which  we  cannot  at  present  interpret.  In 
experiment  No.  6  Mr.  Smith  operated  on  the  middle  finger  of 
Mr.   Wells'  right  hand,  but  it  was  the   index  finger^  and  uot    tK^ 
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middle  finger,  which  became  insensitive  and  to  some  extent  rigid.  And 
in  the  next  experiment  (No.  7)  when  the  fourth  finger  was  operated  <m 
with  success,  the  middle  finger,  which  should  have  been  rendered 
insensitive  in  the  previous  experiment,  seemed  to  be  to  a  slight  extent 
affected,  though  this  was  a  little  doubtful.  We  have  no  note  of  reverse 
passes  having  been  made  over  this  finger  after  the  previous  experimoit^ 
nor  of  any  imitative  passes  being  made  in  experiment  No.  7.  Something 
of  the  same  kind  occurred  in  experiment  No.  19.  In  the  previous 
experiment  the  fourth  finger  of  the  left  hand  had  been  operated  on,  hot 
only  for  two  minutes  and  with  slight  success.  Reverse  passes  were 
then  madd  and  sensitiveness,  as  we  believed,  completely  restored.  In 
experiment  No.  19  the  little  finger  of  the  right  hand  was  operated  on 
successfully,  but  the  finger  of  the  previous  experiment  became  even 
more  insensitive,  and  it  was  not  the  one  over  which  imitative  passes 
were  made. 

To  test  the  insensitiveness,  electric  shocks  were  given  by  means  o!  a 
medical  magneto-electric  machine.  One  terminal  ending  in  a  cylindrical 
brass  handle,  was  placed  under  the  palm  of  Mr.  Wells'  hands,  and  con- 
tact was  made  with  the  finger  to  be  tested  by  means  of  the  point  of  a  wire 
forming  the  other  terminal;  or,  in  experiments  10  to  16,  with  the  edge  of 
a  cylindrical  brass  handle.  The  machine  was  adjusted  to  give  the 
strongest  current  it  was  capable  of,  and  the  handle  turned  as  fast  as  we 
could,  that  is  about  2^  times  a  second.  Each  turn  of  the  handle 
represented  about  8^  turns  of  the  coils.  In  experiments  10,  and  17  to  20 
inclusive,  care  was  taken  that  tlie  palm  of  the  hand,  which  rested  on  the 
electrode,  should  be  moist;  and  in  the  last  four  experiments  the  point  of 
the  wire  witli  which  the  other  contact  was  made  was  previously 
dipped  in  water.  In  experiment  16  the  palms  of  the  hands  wera 
wetted  with  a  sponge  after  the  passes  had  been  made,  but  before  the 
insensitiveness  was  tested.  It  was  then  found  that  a  prick  could  be 
felt  in  the  finger  operated  on,  but  apparently  not  the  electrical  shock ; 
but  curiously  enough  this  was  the  only  experiment  in  which  the  electri- 
cal shock  contracted  the  fingers.  The  partial  insensitiveness  quickly 
disappeared  without  reverse  passes,  and  renewed  passes  did  not  restore 
it  for  some  time,  and  then  not  completely.  As  we  supposed  that  this 
might  be  due  to  fatigue,  the  experiments  were  discontinued  for  that  day. 
Rigidity  was  not  looked  for ;  but  no  reverse  passes  were  made,  and  Mr. 
Wells,  on  trying  to  close  his  hand  after  the  screen  was  removed,  found 
the  finger  to  be  rigid. 

In  some  of  the  experiments  the  insensitiveness  was  tested  by  a 
severe  prick  (applied  in  experiments  land  15  under  the  nail)  as  well 
as  by  the  electric  shocks. 

During  the  first  experiment  Mr.  Bull  noticed  that  Mr.  Wells 
trembled  a  good  deal,  suggesting  an  exercise  of  self-controL     But  it  is 
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not  unlikely  that  the  trembling  was  simply  caused  by  the  rather  violent 
tremor  in  the  table  on  which  his  hands  rested,  caused  by  turning  the 
electrical  machine.  In  experiment  No.  5  Mr.  Bull  observed  the  same 
trembling,  but  did  not  think  it  coincided  with  the  severest  shocks ;  and 
his  final  opinion  was  that  the  trembling  had  had  no  emotional  signific- 
ance. Care  was  taken  throughout  the  experiments  to  turn  the  machine 
when  no  contact  was  made,  so  that  the  exact  moment  of  the  shocks 
should  not  be  known  by  the  shaking  or  the  sound.  During  the  last  six 
experiments  of  March  21st,  Mr.  Wells  was  reading  to  himself  behind  the 
screen,  and  as  far  as  we  could  judge  went  on  doing  so  calmly  when  the 
shocks  were  applied.  During  two  of  these  experiments  Dr.  Myers 
especially  noticed  that  the  motion  of  his  eyes  travelling  across  the  page 
was  quite  equable,  which  seems  a  good  proof  of  unconsciousness  of  pain. 
On  July  3rd  Mr.  WeUs  was  engaged  the  whole  time  in  conversation 
with  Dr.  Myers,  and  during  the  last  experiment  especially  he  was 
talking  steadily  and  confidentially.  Dr.  Myers  had  good  opportunity 
of  observing  the  pupils  of  his  eyes,  and  could  see  no  change  due  to 
pain.  The  proof  of  insensltiveness  is  therefore,  we  think,  pretty 
complete. 

The  following  is  a  synopsis  of  the  experiments.  '  The  fingers  are 
numbered  in  order  beginning  with  the  thumb  of  each  hand,  and  the 
hands  are  distinguidied  as  R.  and  L.,  so  that,  for  example,  L2  means 
the  index  finger  of  the  left  hand.     All  the  experiments  are  included. 


Experiments  of  March  20M. 


Vo. 


5 


Finger 

ODMBtou  on  by 

Mr.  Smith. 


L2 


finger  open^M  on 


R3 


R2 

at  about 
2iii.  distance. 

R2 

at  about 
lin.  distance. 

L2 

stroked. 


ltati?ely. 


Two  other  fingers 


A  finger  of  L 


Apparent  Bemlt  and  SemarkE. 


L  2  iBaensitive  to  severe  pricks 
and  electric  shocks,  and  in 
some  degree  rigid.  (When  the 
hand  was  dos^  L  2  followed 
the  other  fingers  very  slowly) 

Experiment  broken  off  because 
Mr.  Smith  was  thought  to 
have  touched  the  finger. 

No  result 


No  result. 


Insensltiveness 
current. 


to      electric 


of 
Snooeas. 


Success. 


Failure. 


Failure. 


\ 


^  ^ 
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Ijiodal  A^KBst/iesia  induced  in  the 


Experiments  of  March  2l8t, 


No. 


6 


12 


13 
U 
15 


16 


Finffer 
operated  on  by 
Mr.  Smith.    • 


R3 


R4 


8 

L3 

0 

R5 

10 

Rl 

11 

R4 

L2 


L5 
LI 
L5 


R3 


Finger  operated  on 
ImitattTely. 


L3byA.T.M. 


R  4  by  E.G. 
L2byE.G. 

L5byE.G. 
L  4  by  E.G. 


L  5  by  E.G. 


R  2  by  E.G. 
R2byH.S. 
L  1  by  E.G. 


L  5  by  E.a 


Apparent  Seault  and  Bemarks. 


R  2  and  tiM  R  3  became  in- 
sensitive to  severe  prick  and 
electric  shock,  ana  in  some 
degree  rigid. 

R  4  in8en8itive,and  R  3perliaps 
partially  so. 

L  3  alone  insensitive. 

Both  R  5  and  L  2  insensitive 
and  rigid. 

R  1  alone  insensitive  and  rigid. 

R  4  alone  insensitive.  R  4  and 
R  5  both  remained  extended 
when  the  hand  was  clenched, 
but  this  was  probably  due  to 
the  well  known  muscular 
connection  between  those 
fingers, 

L  2  insensitive.  L  5  insensitive 
to  prick,  but  when  afterwards 
electricity  vms  applied  was 
sensitive.     L  2  only  rigid. 

L  5  alone  insensitive  and  rigid. 

L  1  alone  insensitive  and  rigid. 

L  5  insensitive  (it  was  tested 
both  by  severe  prick  under 
nail  and  by  electric  shock) 
and  rigid. 

The  hands  were  sponged  after 
the  passes  had  been  made. 
R  3  was  then  sensitive  to 
prick  but  not  to  electric 
shock,  though  contracted  by 
it.  Complete  sensitiveness 
shortly  recovered  without 
reverse  passes,  and  in- 
sensitiveness  not  renewed  bv 
further  passes.  R  3  rigia, 
however. 


Jkgrte 

of 
Sac 


Doubtful. 


Success. 

Success. 
Doubtful. 

Success. 
Success, 


DoubtfuL 


Success. 
Success. 
Success. 


Doubtful. 


Nottnal  State  hij  Mesmeric  Patses. 
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Experiments  of  July  Srd. 

So. 

Finger 
operated  on 

by 
Mr.  Smith. 

Finger 
operated  on 
imitaUyely. 

Time  daring 

which  the 

pMteawere 

made. 

Apparent  Seanlt  and  Semarki. 

Degree 

of 
SvooeBS. 

17 

18 
19 

20 

R2 

L4 
R5 

R3 

L  3  by  H.S. 

L  2  by  H.S. 
L  5  by  H.S. 

2  minates 
5  minatee 

3  minutes 

R  2  slightly  insensitive  to 
electric   shock    and    not 
completely  rigid.     There 
was  plenty  of  opportunity 
given  to  Mr.  Wells  in  this 
case   of   knowing  which 
finger    Mr.    Smith    was 
operating  on. 

L  4  very  slightly  insensitive. 
Reverse  passes  made. 

R  5  decidedly  insensitive, 
but  L  4  rather  more  so. 
Neither  rigid. 

R  3  alone  quite  insensitive 
and  rigid. 

DoubtfuL 

Doubtful. 
Doubtful. 

Success. 

1  V.  *i 
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RepoH  on  an  AUeged  Pht/sieal  Phenomenon^ 


V. 


BEPORT    ON    AN    ALLEGED    PHYSICAL   PHENOMENON. 

Committee: — ^William  Crookss,  F.R.S. ;  Victor  Hobslet,  F.&C^.;    ^ 
W.  C.  Buix,  F.II.C.S. ;  and  A.  T.  Myers,  M.D. 


On  April  17th,  1885,  Mr.  Husk  met  us  at  24,  Clarges  Street^  and 
courteouslj  agreed  to  such  sli^t  inconveniences  as  our  examinatioii  of 
necessity  involyed. 

We  found  a  metal  ring  on  his  left  forearm ;  and  our  inquiry  vas 


limited  solely  to  the  determination  whether  that  ring  could  have  come 
into  the  position  it  then  held  by  known  natural  forces. 

The  ring  was  of  iron,  solid^  formed  of  a  continuous  bar,  skilfully 
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welded  in  one  place,  bearing  marks  of  a  file  throughout,  especially  near 
the  place  of  welding.  The  internal  circumference  (as  determined  by 
the  mean  of  two  independent  measurements,  differing  from  one  another 
by  1mm.  only)  was  182'5mm. ;  the  thickness  of  the  iron,  4'5mm.  In 
shape  it  was  roughly  elliptical,  the  length  of  the  major  and  minor  axes 
being  68mm.  and  48mm.  The  hand  was  fairly  normal  in  size  and 
proportion,  and  contained  no  soft  tissues  in  excess ;  all  the  joints  were 
loosely  articulated ;  the  fingers  turned  slightly  outwards.  No  scars 
were  observed.  A  short  transverse  line  was  drawn  on  the  back  of  the 
hand  at  the  level  of  the  lowest  point  of  the  styloid  process  of  the  radius, 
and  at  right  angles  to  it  another  line  down  the  long  axis  of  the  third 
metacarpal  bone,  to  the  centre  of  the  knuckle  of  the  middle  finger  (third 
metacarpo-phalangeal  joint).  The  length  of  this  was  found  to  be 
8  centimetres,  as  shown  in  the  diagram.  It  was  divided  into  eight 
parts,  and  used  to  determine  some  other  measurements. 

The  hand  was  held  out  loosely,  with  the  fingers  in  nearly  complete 
extension,  and  the  thumb  turned  inwards  and  lying  across  the  palmar 
surfaces  of  the  hand.  In  this  position,  under  slight  compression,  the 
greatest  circumference  of  the  hand  was  found  to  be  230mm.  Before 
other  measurements  were  taken,  the  hand  was  reduced  to  a  more 
compact  shape  by  gentle  manipulation ;  it  was  "  troughed,''  f.0.,  the 
inner  and  outer  palmar  surfaces  were  approximated,  the  back  was 
thereby  made  more  convex,  and  the  thumb  was  drawn  downwards  and 
inwards,  so  as  to  lie  almost  completely  in  the  trough  so  formed  in  the 
palm  of  the  hand.  Measurements  of  the  circumference  were  then 
taken,  first  with  metallic  tape,  afterwards  with  copper  wire,  at  points 
marked  in  the  diagram  :  moderate,  but  not  painful  pressure  was  used 
at  the  moments  of  measurement.     The  measurements  showed  : — 


With  MetaUic  Tape, 
mm. 

AtO  148 

1  — 

2  184 

3  — 

4  195 

5  200 

6  198 

8  200 


With  Copper  Wire, 
mm. 

0 147 

1 m 

2 183 

3  189 

4  192 

6  194 

8 ,..  193 


The  measurement  at  5,  with  the  metallic  tape,  was  repeated  after 
flexure  of  the  wrist,  but  showed  no  appreciable  difference. 

The  greatest  circumference  of  the  hand,  measured  as  described 
before  it  was  "  troughed,"  exceeded  tlie  mY«tT\al  cSx«vafi&Kteas»  ^  *^iosv 
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ring  by  47*5mm.,  or  about  1  Jin. ;  after  it  had  been  "troughed,"  by 
11 -5mm.,  or  under  ^in. 

Where  the  ring  fitted  most  loosely,  f.e., 
about  an  inch  above  the  wrist  joint,  it  was 
found  easy  to  insert  between  it  and  the  forearm 
a  solid  body  of  about  23mm.  square,  as  is 
roughly  shown  in  section. 

It  was  considered  that  any  attempt  to  take  measurements  of  the 
smallest  circumference  to  which  Mr.  Husk's  hand  could  be  reduced, 
would  necessitate  considerable  pressure  for  the  emptying  of  the  blood- 
vessels as  far  as  possible,  and  the  decisive  elimination  of  all  voluntary 
or  involuntary  muscular  contraction,*  and  might  possibly  be  so  painful 
as  to  be  unjustifiable  without  the  administration  of  an  ansesthetic.  As 
Mr.  Husk  was  disinclined  for  this,  no  such  attempt  was  made. 

Mr.  Victor  Horsley  subsequently  took  measurements,  with  metallic 
tape,  of  the  circumference  of  the  right  hands  of  three  men — Mr. 
Crookes  assisting  in  two  of  the  cases — (1)  under  the  same  conditions 
as  those  applied  to  Mr.  Husk ;  and  (2)  again  when  they  were  under 
the  full  influence  of  ether,  but  no  other  additional  means  had  been 
taken  to  reduce  the  volume  of  the  hand,  e,(/,,  by  pressure,  <fec.,  <fec.  The 
points  of  measurement  were  distant  1,  2,  3,  <&c.,  centimetres  from  the 
styloid  process  of  the  radius,  along  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  index 
finger,  after  the  plan  adopted  with  Mr.  Husk.  The  results  were  as 
follow : — 

No.  1. 


DiHtance  from 
styloid  proces**. 

Circumference 

in  mm.  before 

etherisation. 

Circumference 

imder  full 

etheriHation. 

1     

182     

179 

2     

200     

193 

3     

210    

198 

4     

218    

204 

5     

220    

205 

C     

225     

210 

7     

224     

215 

8     

222     , 

215 

9     

214     

205 

No.  2. 

1     

184     

17G 

2     

204     

190 

3     

213  ' 

203 

4     

214     

207 

*  Such  contraction  ol  tVie  VxAtm^ift  mwsclea  of  the  hand  was  felt  to  occur 
dnring  the  "  trouglung"  ol  tVL^Wu^. 
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I>istAiice  f ram 
styloid  process. 

Circumference 

in  nmi.  before 

etherisation. 

Circumference 
under  f  uU 
etherisation. 

6     

212     

210 

6     

209     

204 

7     

209     

201 

8     

200    

No.  3. 

190 

1     

166    

149 

2     

176    

162 

3     

189    

180 

4     

196    

189 

5     

196    

188 

6     

191     

186 

7     

189    

188 

These  show  a  decrease  in  the  three  lai^est  measurements  of  an 
average  of  10mm. 

The  conclusion  to  which  we  are  brought  is,  that  under  the  con- 
ditions of  measurement  in  Mr.  Husk's  case,  the  greatest  circumference 
of  the  hand  exceeded  that  of  the  internal  circumference  of  the  ring  by 
ll*5mm.,  or  rather  less  than  half-an-inch ;  and  that^  as  we  do  not 
consider  these  conditions  to  be  those  best  adapted  to  reduce  the 
circumference  of  the  hand  as  much  as  is  possible,  we  cannot  infer  that 
it  is  impossible  that  the  ring  should  have  come  into  the  position  in 
which  we  found  it  by  known  natural  forces. 
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ScoRESBY  (Rev.  W.,  D.D.,  F.R.S.)  Zoistic  Magnetism iKyndouy  1840 

Scott  (Sir  Walter)  Letters  on  Demonology  and  Witchcraft  ...Xo^tcfo)!,  1830 

Skey  (F.C,  F.R.S.)  Hysteria  :  Six  Lectures  at  St.  Bartholomew's 

Hospital    Londmxy  18GG 

Squirrell  (Elizabeth)  Autobiography  of.     By  One  of  her  Watchers 

LoiidaUy  1853 

Stewart  (Professor  Balfour,  F.R.S.,   and  P.  G.  Tait,  F.R.S.)    The 

Unseen  Universe    Xo^u^oit,  1875 

Stock  (St.  George)  Attempts  at  Truth L&iidan,  1882 

Sully  (James)  Illusions  :  A  Psychological  Study,  2iid  edit.,.,Loiidonf  1882 

Symonds  (John  Addington,  M.D.)  Sleep  and  Dreams  :  Two  Lectures 

delivered  at  Bristol.... Lmuiwi^  1851 

Teste  (Alphonse,  M.D.)  A  Practical  Manual  of  Animal  Magnetism. 

From  the  French,  by  D.  Spillan,  M.D.,  M.A Lmdaa,  1843 

ToPHAM  (W.  and  W.   Squire  Ward)   Case  of  Amputation  of  Thigh 

during  Mesmeric  State Lmidwi,  1842 

TowNSHEND    (Rev.    C.    H.,   M.A.)  Facts  in   Mesmerism,  2iKi  edit 

Loiidmi,  1844 

Mesmerism  Proved  True Lmidmv,  1854 

TRUE8DELL  (John  W.)  The  Bottom  Facts  Concerning  the  Science  of 

Spiritualism Neio  York,  1883 

TuKE  (Daniel  Hack,  M.D.)  The  Influence  of  the  Mind  upon  the  Body, 

2  vol Landw^,  1884 

Sleep  Walking  and  Hypnotism  London,  1884 

Upham  (Rev.  Charles  W.)  Lectures  on  Witchcraft.      Comprising  a 

History  of  the  Delusion  in  Salem,  1692 Boston,  U.S.A,,  1831 

Wallace  (Alfred  Russel)  On  Miracles  and  Modem  Spiritualism,  2nd 

edit London,  1881 

WiENHOLT  (Dr.  Arnold)  Somnambulism.     From  the  German,  by  J.  C. 

Colquhoun EdUibxvi'qK  1845 
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Wilson  (John)   (Phygician  to  the  Middlesex    Hospital)  Trials  of 

Animal  Magnetism Xoiu/o}^  1839 

Zerffi  (Prof essor  6.  G.,  Ph.D.)  Spiritualism  and  Animal  Magnetism 

£o7l</OH,    1871 

Zoi8T(The)  A  Journal  of  Cerebral  Physiology  and  Mesmerism,   13 

vol.  (2  co/H€«) Loiidmt,  1844-1856 

ZoLLNER  (Johann  Carl  Friedrich)  Transcendental  Physics.  From  the 

German,  by  C.  C,  Massey Lmidon^  1882 


FRENCH. 

Anxales  du  Magki^sme  Animal,  8  vol.  (bound  in  four)  Paris, 

1814-1816 

B AiLLARQER  (M.  J. )  De  Tlnfluence  des  Hallucinations .ParU^  1846 

Baillif  (Dr.  Louis  Ernest)  Du  Sommeil  Magn^tique  dans  THyst^rie 

Strasbtirg,  1868 

Bar^ty  (Dr.)  Force  Neurique  Rayonnante Paris,  1882 

Be AU VALLON  (Gaultier  de)  Essai  sur  les  Hallucinations Paris,  1883 

Berqasse  (M.)  Considerations  sur  le  Magn^tisme  Animal  ,„La  Haye,  1784 

BiRiLLON  (Edgar)  Hypnotisme  Experimental Paris,  1884 

Bernheim  (Professor  H.)  De  la  Suggestion  dans  TEtat  Hypnotique 

Paris,  1884 

De  la  Suggestion  :  R^ponse  a  M.  Janet  Paris,  1884 

Contribution  k  I'Etude  de  I'Aphasie  :   de  la  C^cite  Psychique 

des  Choses  Paris,  1885 

Bertrand  (Alexandre)  Traitd  du  Somnambulisme Paris,  1823 

Du  Magndtisme  Animal  en  France  Paris,  1826 

Bertrand  (Prof.  Alexis.)   L'Aperception  du  Corps   Humaiii  par  la 


par  la 
Paris, 


Conscience  Paris,  1884 

BiBUOTHfeQUE  DU  Magn^isme  Animal,  8  vol.  (bound  in  four)  Paris 

1817-1810 

BoiSMONT  (A.  Brierre  De,  M.D.)  Des  Hallucinations,  2nd  edit.,  Paris,  1852 

BoTTEY  (Dr.  Femand)  LeMagn^tisme  Animal Paris,  1884 

Burden  (C.  et  Dubois  Fred.)  Histoire  Acaddmique  du  MagndtLsme 

Animal Paris,  1841 


Cahaonet  (L.  A.)  Magnetisme,  2  vol Paris,  1848-9 

Chardel  (C.)  Essai  de  Psychologic  Physiologique Paris,  1844 

Charpionon  (J. )  Physiologic,  Mddecine  ct  M^tai)hysique  du  Magnetisme 

Paris,  1848 

Oolsenet  (Dr.  EdmonOi)  "La.  \\^  lTv<ioxi&<i\e\\to  de  I'Esprit  Paris,  1880 

Comet  (Dr.)  La  YeT\t&aAX3L'Nl40LftQ\xvafe\.«vys^^««^^\s.^^  1841 
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R]  De  L'Ancue  (P.)  Incredulity  et  Mescr^ances  du  Sortil^go  Plainement 
Convaincue Paris, 

Deleuze  (J.  P.  F. )  Ddf ense  du  Magn^tisme  Animal Paris, 

Histoire  Critique  du  Magn^tisme  Animal,  2  vol.  (bound  in  one), 

2nd  edit Paris, 

De  PuYsiouR.    Recherches  Physiologiques  8ur  I'Homme    Paris, 

Appel  de  la  Decision  portee  contre  le  Magn^tisme  Animal  Paris, 

Mdmoires   pour   servir  k   I'Histoire  et  k  I'Etablissement   du 

Magn^tisme  Animal,  3rd  edit Paris, 

Du  Magn^tisme  Animal  conaid^re  dans  sea  rapports  avec  diverses 

branches  de  la  Physique  G^n^rale,  2i^  edit Pat  is, 

Du  PoTET  (Le  Baron)  Manuel  de  L'Etudiant  Magnetiseur  Paris, 

EspiNAS  (Dr.   a  )     Du    Sommeil    Provoqu^    chez    les    Hyst^riques 

Bordeaux, 

JBxpo.s£  DES  Cures  Operees  en  France  par  le  Magnetisme  Animal,  2  vol. 

Paris, 

FoissAC  (P.,  M.D.)  Bapport  et  Discussions  de  T Academic  Royale  de 
M^decine  sur  le  Magnetisme  Animal Pains, 

Oarcin  (Dr. )  Le  Magnetisme  £xpliqu6  par  Lui-mdme    Pai'is, 

Gauthier  (Aubin)  Histoire  du  Somnambulisme,  2  vol Paris, 

R]  Histoire  DES  DiABLES  de  LouDUN  Amsterdam, 

Lelut  (L.F.)  Du  D^mon  de  Socrate Part*, 

Lemoike  (Albert)  Du  Sommeil  Paris, 

Leuret  (Fran9ois)  Fragmens  Psychologiques  sur  La  Folie  Paris, 

Lev^que  (Ch.)  La  Science  de  I'lnvisible   Paris, 

Lii^BEAULT  (Dr.  A.  A.)  Du  Sommeil  et  des  Etats  Analogues Paris, 

Ebauche  de  Psychologic Paris, 

Etude  sur  le  Zoomagn^tisme Paris, 

Li^oEOis  (Jules)  De  la  Suggestion  Hypnotique  dans  ses  Rapports  avec 
le  Droit  Civil  et  le  Droit  Criminel Paris, 

LuYs(Dr.  J.)  Le  Cerveau,  3rd  edit Paris, 

Maury  (L.  F.  Alfred)  La  Magie  et  I'Astrologie Paris, 

Le  Sommeil  et  les  R^ves Paris, 

M^oiRES  pour  servir  k  I'Histoire  et  k  I'Etablissement  du  Magnetisme 
.   Animal,  2  vol.  (boimd  in  one)  2nd  edit Paris, 

Mesmer  Mdmoires  et  Aphorismes  de Paris, 

MiCH^A  (C.  F.)  Du  Deiire  des  Sensations.     2nd  edit Paris, 
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Perronnet  (Dr.  Claude)  Le  Magnetisme  Animal Lans-U-SauvMx^  ISSA. 

PBTETDr(D.  M.)  Electricity  Animale ,Vw^*^^5^'^ 
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pROcks  Verbal  Fait  pour  Delivrer  une  Fille  posaedeo  par  le  Malin 
Esprit  k  Lovviera,  public  d^apres  le  MS.  Original,  par  Amiand 
Benet    Fari$,  1883 

Puel(T.)  Dela  Catalepsie  (2  copiw) Paris^  1856 

Revue  de  Psychologib  ExpfiBiMENTAL,  public  par  T.  Puel.    Nos.  1-C 

FarU,  1874 

Revue  Philosophiqub ParU^  1884>5 

RiBOT  (Til.)  Les  Maladies  de  la  Personnalit^   ParU,  1885 

Richer  (Paul)  Etudes  Cliniques  sur  la  Grande  Hyst^rie  ParU,  1885 

RiOHET  (Charles)  L'Homrae  et  Y Intelligence  Pa  ris,  1884 

Roullier  (Auguste)  Exposition  Physiologique  des  Ph^nomenes  du 

Magnetisme  Animal  et  du  Somnambulisme  Pa  rU,  1817 

Schmidt  (Oscar)    Les    Sciences    Naturelles    et    la    Pliilosopliie    de 

rinconscient    Parity  1879 

ScoBARDi  (R.  P.)  Rapport  Confidentiel  sur  le  Magnetisme  Animal, 

2iid  edit Paruf,  1830 

Sere  (G.  Louis  de)  Application  du  Somnambulisme  Magn<Stique  Paris^  1855 

SiciUANi  (Pierre)  Prol^gom^nes  k  la  Psychogenic  Modeme Paris,  1880 

SzAFKOWSKi  (Louis-Rufin)  Recherches  sur  les  Hallucinations  ...Partjf,  1849 

Taine(H.)  De  rintelligence,  2  vol.,  4tih  edit Paris,  1883 

Teste  (Alphonse,  M.D.)  Le  Magnetisme  Animal  Expliqud  Paris,  1845 

Manuel  Pratique  de  Magnetisme  Animal,    2nd  edit Paris,  1845 

[R]  Vallement  (L.L.  de)  La  Physique  Occulte Paris,  1709 

Yung  (Dr.  Emile)  Le  Sommeil  Normal  et  le  Sommeil  Pathologique, 

Paris,  1883 


GERMAN. 
Archiv  fur  den  Thierischen  Magnetismus,  6  vol LeiprMj,  1817-1820 

BuRDACH  (Karl  Friedrich)  Blicke  ins  Leben,  Vols.  I.,  II.,  III.  and  IV. 

(Posthumous)    Leip'^uj,  1842-8 

Daumer    (Prof.     G.    W.)     Das    Reich     des     Wundersamen     und 

GeheimnissvoUen Refjenslnmj,  1872 

Du  Prel  (Dr.  Carl)  Die  Philosophic  der  Mystik Leip-Jij,  1885 

Ennemoser  (Dr.  Joseph)    Untersuchungen  iiber  den   Ursr^ung  der 

Menschlichen  Seele,  2i\d  edit Tuhiiujen,  1861 

EscHENMAYER  (Prof.  C.  A.  V.)  Versuch  die  Scheinbare  Magie  des 
Thierischen  Magnetismus  aus  Physiologischen  und  Psychisclien 
Gesetzen  zu  crklaTtttv Stiittijart,  1816 

MysteriendeBiimeTnliQiVictv^  - ..,Tv:^\xv<^^v  1830 
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FiscHEE  (Prof .  Fr.)  Der  Somnambulismiis,  3  vol Bash,  1839 

Gravell,  UoberdieFortdauerunsererGefuhlenachdemTode,  Leipzig,  1821 

Hartmann  (Eduard  von)  Der  Spiritismus ^.,., Leipzig  ami  Berlin^  1885 

Hellenbach  (L.  B.)  Die  Magie  der  Zahlen Wien,  1882 

Gebuit  und  Tod    Wieit,  1885 

Heknings  (Justus  Christian)    Yon  den  Traumen  und  Nachtwand- 

lem    Weimar,  1784- 

H£NSLER(Dr.  P.  J.)  Der  Menschen-Magnetismus  in  seiner  Wirkun- 

gen  auf  Gesundheit  und  Leben    Wurzhiirg,  1837 

Jankowski  (Eduard)  Phanomenologie  und  Metaphysik  der  Anormalen 

Sinnesbilder Leipzig,  1882 

Kerner  (Justinus)  Gescliichte  zweyer  Somnambiilen Karlsruhe,  1824 

Die  Seherin  von  Prevorst,   2  vol.   (bound  in  one)  2nd    edit. 

StiittgaH,  1832 

Geschichten  Besessener  Neuerer  Zeit Stiittgart,  1834 

Blatter  aus  Prevorst,  12  vol.  (bound  in  three) Karlsruhe  and 

Stiitigart,  1831-9 

KiESER  (Dr.    D.    G.)    System    des    Tellurismus    oder    Thierischen 

Magnetismus,  2  vol Leipzig,  1826 

KLtJOE  (Carl  A.   G.)    Yersuch  einer  Darstellung  des  Animalischen 

Magnetismus  als  Heihnittel,  29ir{  edit Berlin,  1815 

Krausz     (Friedrich)     Nothschrei     eines     Magnetisch  -  Yergifteten 

Stuttgart,  1852 

Meier  (Dr.)  Geschichte  der  hellsehenden  Auguste  Miiller  ,,.Stiittgart,  1818 

MiTTHEiLUNOEN  aus  dem  magnetischen  Schlafleben  der  Somnambiile 
Auguste  K.  in  Dresden.  [The  preface  is  signed  by  Johann  Karl 
Bahr  and  Rudolph  Kohlschiitter  as  editors.]    Dresden,  1843 

El]  NicoLAi  (Friedrich)  Beispiel  einer  Erscheinung  mehrerer  Phantasmen 

Berlin,  1799 

R]  Pamphlets,  German,  Yol.  I. — 

Ennemoser  (Dr.  Joseph)   Untersuchungen  iiber  den  Urspnmg  and 

das  Wesender  Menschlichen  Seele Stiittgart,  1851 

Leubusoher  (Bud.)    Ueber  die  Entstehung    der    Sinnestaosohung 

Berlin,  1852 

Siebeok  (Prof .  H.)  Das  Traumleben  der  Seele  Berlin,  1877 

Schubert  (Dr.  6.  H.  von)  Ueber  Ahnen  und  Wissen Munich,  1847 

Wundt  (Prof.  W.)  Der  Spiritismus   Leijtzig,  1879 

B]  Pamphlets,  German,  Yol.  II. 

Baader  (Franz)  Eine  Geisterscheinung  JfUntter,  1833 

Clemens  (Dr.  A.)  Das  FemgeftLhl  FrttHft/ul^t-am-^£av^^\^'b■\ 
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Hoffmanii  (Dr.  H.)  Die    Phjaiologie    der  Sinnee-Hallacinationieii 

Frankfurt-am- Main  ^  1851 

Leben  (daa)  and  der  Tod Leipzig^  1850 

Soherer  (Friedrich)  Das  Walten  von  Wahrheit  und  Wahn    

(Im  Selhitterlage  de*  Ver/assers)  X.D, 

Wegners  (Georg  Wilhelm)  Abhandlong  Ton  Gespenstem Berlin,  1747 

Wellmer  (Meta)  Geistergesohiohten Nordhausen,  1875 

[R]  Pamphlets,  German,  Vol.  III. 

Blicke  in  die  Traumond  Geisterwelt Leipzig,  1854 

E CH.  Yon)    Greachichten  Ton  Lebendig  begrabenen  Personen 

Frankfurt,  1798 

Horst  (Georg  Conrad)  Theurgie Mainz,  1820 

Meier  (Dr.)  Geschichte  der  Magnetisch  hellsehenden  Angnste  MiUler 

in  Karlsruhe Stuttgart,  1818 

Passavant  (Dr.  Johann  Carl)    Untersuchungen   iiber   den  Lebens- 

niagnetismus  und  das  Hellsehen,  2tui  edit,  ...Fraiikfiirt^m-Main,  1837 

Pebtt  (Prof.  Dr.  Maximilian)  Die  Realitat  magischer  Krafte  und 
Wirkunffen  des  Menachen  gegen  die  Widersacher  vertheidigt 
{2copie^ Leipzig,  18C3 

Blicke  in  das  verborgene  Leben  des  MenBchengeistes  (2  copies) 

Leipzuj,  1860 

Die  Mystischon  Erscheinungen  der  Menschlichen  Natur  (2  copiai) 

2iid  edit Leipzig,  1872 

Die  Sichtbare  und  die  Unsichtbare  Welt  Leipzig,  1882 

Prbybr  (Professor  W.)  Die  Entdeckung  der  Hypnotismus Berlin,  1881 

PsYCHiscHE  Studien.    Vols.  I.-XII Leipzig,  1874-85 

RiEGEB(Dr.  Conrad)  Der  Hypnotismus Jena,  1884 

und    M.     TiFPEL,    Experimentelle    untersuchungen    iiber    die 

Willensthatigkeit    Jena,  1885 

Schopenhauer  (A. )Parerga  und  Paralipomena,*4</i  edit.  2  vol.  Leipzig,  1878 

Spitta  (Dr.  Heinrich)  Die  Schlaf-  und  Traumzustande  der  Mensch- 
lichen Seele.    1st  and  2nd  edit IHibingen,  1878-83 

Splittgerber  (Franz)  Tod,  Fortleben  und  Auferstehung Halle,  187J> 

WiRTH  (J.  U.)  Theorie  des  Somnambulismus  oder  des  Thierischcn 

Magnetismus    Leipzig,  1832 

WiRTH  (Moritz)  Professor  Z6llner*s  Experimente  mit  den  Amerikani- 
schen  Medium  Herm  Slade  und  seine  Hypothese  intelligenter 
vierdimensionaler  Wesen  Leipzig,  1882 

Zeitschrift  fur  Psychische  Aerzte.  Hcrausgegeben  von  Friedrich 

Nasse.     Vols.  L— V Leipzig,  1818-1822 

ZoLLNER  (F.)  Zur  AufWVai'Miv^  ^ct\>e\x'yM^^\xyQ\kQ8  iiber  Inhalt  und 

Aufgabc  der  Y^\aaei\ac\uji\A\Ocife\i  >^\Masie^>ra%^Tt    .litvgr.vi,  1880 
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LATIN. 
[ZB]  CoMi»BNDiUM  Maleficarum    MUau^  1C26 

|TS]  De-Thardinoius  (Dn.  Georgius)  Disserbatio  1724 

Fabius  (Everardus)  Specimen  de  Somniis Amsterdam^  1836 

UK]  Maoica  Seu  mirabilium  Historiarum  de  Spectris  et  Apparitionibus 

Spirituum  (2  copies)  Eidehenj  15d7 

[B]  Pamphlets,  Latin,  for  Vol.  I. 

Wedelius  (Emestus  Henricus)  Dissertatio  Medioa  de  Spectris.. .Jt'^f/z,  1693 

[B]  Porta  (J.  Baptista)  Magise  Naturalis Antwerp,  1560 

[R]  PsBLLUS  (Michael)  De  Operatione  dsemonum  Dialogus  (Greek  and 

Latin)  ParU,  1616 

[B]  Semlbb  (Salomonis  JoanniB)  Commentatio  de  Dsemoniacis  quorum  in 

N.  T.  fitmentio Halle,  1707 

[B]  Sprenoer.  Malleus  Maleficarum.  2  Vols Lmidon,  1620 

IB]  THTRiEi  Petri  Opera Cologne,  1600 

[B]  TRiTHEBaos  (Joannes)  Steganographia  Frankfort,  1606 

[B]  WiSRi  ( Joannis)  Opera  Omnia Amsterdam,  1660 
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THE  LIBEAEY. 


The  Society's  Library  of  books  and  periodicals  is  open  to  Members 
and  Associates  alike,  for  consultation  at  the  Society's  Rooms. 
Members  have  the  additional  privilege  of  taking  out  books,  except  those 
marked  [R],  which  are  for  reference  only,  according  to  the  following 
Rules : — 

1.  Members  may  obtain  books  either  by  writing  to  the  Assistant- 

Secretary,  or  by  taking  them  from  the  shelves,  in  which  latter 
case  they  must  leave  a  written  acknowledgment  on  the  form 
provided  for  the  purpose,  entering  also  any  books  which  they 
may-  at  the  .same  time  return.  Members  must  pay  for  the 
carriage  of  books  sent  to  them  or  returned  by  them. 

2.  JS^o  Member  may  have  more  than  two  volumes  out  at  once,  or 

retain  any  volume  more  than  three  weeks,  without  special 
permission  froin  the  Assistant-Secretary.  In  the  case  of 
Members  of  Committees  engaged  on  work  for  the  Society  in 
which  the  books  are  needed,  this  Rule  will  be  relaxed. 

3.  Associates  temporarily  in  London,  or  who  may  otherwise  wish 
i^    •  to  borrow  books  from  the  Library  during  a  short  period,  can 

do  so  on  the  following  terms  : — 

For  One   Month  ...  5s.     |     For  Three  Months  ...   10s. 

Should  persons  who  are  neither  Members  nor  Associates  of  the 
Society  desire  to  make  use  of  the  Library,  special  facilities  will  be 
granted,  in  cases  where  there  seems  to  be  sufficient  reason  for  doing  so. 

Further  Rules  will  be  added  if  occasion  arises,  but  it  is  hoped  that 
Members  will  co-operate  in  taking  care  of  the  books,  and  returning 
them  promptly  for  the  use  of  others.  Many  of  the  books  are  rare,  and 
would  bo  hard  to  replace  if  lost. 

A  suggestion  book  is  kept  in  the  Society's  Rooms,  where  names  of 
books  recommended  for  purchase  may  be  entered  by  Members  and 
Associates ;  or  suggestions  may  be  sent  in  writing  to  the  Assistant- 
Secretary.  Any  such  recommendations  will  be  carefully  considered  by 
the  Library  Committee. 

A  large  proportion  of  tlie  existing  books  have  been  acquired  by  gift. 
The  books  purchased  with  the  Society's  funds  have  been,  for  the  most 
part,  of  a  distinctly  scientific  character. 

The  Council  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  their  thanks  to 
the  numerous  dowois  oi  \^ooVl^  lo  the  Library  for  their  acceptable 
presents. 
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VII. 

LIST  OF  MEMBERS  AND  ASSOCIATES. 

(December,  1885.) 


PRESIDENT. 
Professor  Balfour  Stewart,  F.R.S.,  The  Owens  College,  Manchester. 

VICE-PRESIDENTS. 
Arthur  J.  Balfour,  Esq.,  M.P.,  4,  Carlton-gardens,  S.W. 
Professor  W.  F.  Barrett,  Royal  College  of  Science,  Dublin. 
The  Right  Rev.  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  Rose  Castle,  Carlisle. 
John  R.  Hollond,  Esq.,  57,  Lancaster-gate,  London,  W. 
Richard  H.  Hutton,  Esq.,  Englefield  Green,  Staines. 
Rev.  W.  Stainton  Moses,  21,  Birchington-road,  London,  N.W. 
Hon.  Roden  Noel,  57,  Anerley  Park,  London,  S.E. 
Lord  Rayleigh,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  Terling  Place,  Witham,  Essex. 
The  Right  Rev.  the  Bishop  of  Ripon,  The  Palace,  Ripon. 
Professor  Henry  Sidgwick,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
W.  H.  Stone,  Esq.,  M.B.,  14,  Dean's-yard,  Westminster,  S.W. 
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VJII. 

CONSTITUTION  AND  RULES. 

1885. 


Title. 
1. — The  name  of  the  Society  is — The  Society  for  Psychical  Research. 

Objects. 
2. — The  objects  for  which  this  Society  is  established  are  : — 

(a)  To  unite  students  and  inquirers  in  an  organised  body,  with 
the    view  of  promoting  the  investigation  of  certain  obscure 
phenomena,  including  those  commonly  known  as  Psychical, 
Mesmeric,  or   Spiritualistic ;  and  of  giving  publicity  to  tho 
results  of  such  research. 

(b)  To  print,  sell,  or  otherwise  distribute  publications  on 
Psychical  and  kindred  subjects;  to  afford  information  to 
inquirers  into  these  subjects  by  correspondence  and 
otherwise ;  to  collect  and  arrange  facts  respecting  them  ; 
to  open  Libraries,  Keading-rooms,  and  other  suitable 
Premises  and  Offices ;  and  generally  to  do  all  such  other 
things  as  may  be  conducive  to  the  attainment  of  the  above 
objects. 

Note. — To  prevent  misconceptuyn,  it  is  Iiere  eocpresaly  stated  tluif 
Metnbership  of  the  Society  does  not  imply  tlie  acceptance  of 
any  particular  eocplanation  of  the  phenomena  investigated^ 
nor  any  bslirfaa  to  the  operationy  in  tlie  physical  worlds  of 
forces  otiier  titan  those  recognised  by  Physical  Science, 

Government, 
3. — The  Society  shall  }ye  governed  by  a  Council  consisting  of 
twenty-four  Members.  Tlie  Council  shall  elect  from  amongst  the 
Members  of  the  Society  a  President,  who  shall  be  President  of  the 
Society,  an4  an  ex-ojfflcio  Member  of  the  Council  and  of  all  Committees, 
and   who  shall  retire  from  office  yearly  at  the  &rst  Mft«tvck%  ^^  ^x^ 
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CJouncil  after  tlie  Annual  General  Meeting  of  tlie  Members  of  the 
Society.  He  shall,  however,  be  eligible  for  re-election,  and  shall  be 
deemed  as  retaining  his  offices  until  he  shall  have  been  re-elected  or  his 
successor  appointed.  The  Council  shall  also  from  time  to  time  €»lect 
Vice-Presidents,  who  shall  be  ex-officio  Honorary  Members  of  the 
Society,  and  shall  have  the  privilege  of  being  present  at  any  of  Ihe 
Meetings  of  the  Council. 

Constitution. 

4. — The  Society  shall  consist  of — 

(a)  Members,  who  shall  contribute  not  less  than  two  guineas 
amiually,  or  a  single  payment  of  twenty  guineas,  and  who 
shall  be  eligible  to  any  of  the  offices  of  the  Society ;  and 
shall  }je  entitled  to  vote  in  the  election  of  the  Governing 
Council  and  at  all  meetings  of  the  Society;  to  use  its 
Reading-rooms  and  Libraries ;  to  borrow  books  from  its 
Libraries ;  and  to  the  free  receipt  of  any  joumcJ,  transactions, 
or  periodical  publication  which  may  be  issued  by  the  Council. 

(b)  Associates,  who  shall  contribute  not  less  than  one  guinea 
annually,  or  a  single  payment  of  ten  guineas,  and  who  shall 
be  eligible  to  any  of  the  offices  of  the  Society ;  and  shall 
be  entitled  to  attend  all  Meetings  of  the  Society,  except  such 
as  are  convened  for  business  purposes  only,  and  to  the  free 
receipt  of  the  ordinary  published  Proceedings  of  the  Society ; 
and  shall  have  free  access  to  its  Reading-rooms  and  Libraries. 

Members  and  Associates  shall  ]>e  entitled  to  purchase  all  the 
publications  of  the  Society  at  half  their  published  price. 

5. — All  Memlxjrs  and  Associates  of  the  Society  shall  be  elected  by 
the  Council.  Every  candidate  for  admission  shall  be  required  to  give 
such  references  as  shall  Ix;  approved  by  the  Council,  unless  he  shall 
have  been  proposed  in  writing  by  two  or  more  Members  or  Associates, 
who,  on  his  behalf,  and  by  his  authority,  shall  assent  to  the  Constitution 
and  Rules  of  the  Society,  and  consent  to  abide  and  be  governed  by 
them,  one  of  whom  shall  have  certified  in  writing,  from  personal 
knowledge  of  him,  that  he  is  a  fit  person  for  admission.  Every  such 
certificate  having  been  read  and  approved  at  a  Meeting  of  the  Council^ 
the  election  shall  be  proceeded  with  ;  the  election  to  be  by  ballot,  and 
one  black  ball  in  six  to  exclude.     The  Council  shall  cause  the  result  to 
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be  matlo  known  to  the  candidate,  who,  if  elected,  shall  be  furnished 
with  a  certificate  of  election  and  a  copy  of  the  "  Constitution  and 
Rules." 

6. — The  subscription  shall  become  due  immediately  on  election,  and 
afterwards  in  advance  on  the  first  day  of  January  in  each  year.  In 
f  he  case  of  any  Member  or  Associate  being  elected  on  or  after  the  1st 
of  October,  his  subscription  shall  be  accepted  as  for  the  following  year. 
The  subscription  of  each  year  remaining  unpaid  on  and  after  the  1st 
of  July,  will  be  considered  as  in  arrear,  and  no  Member  or  Associate 
so  in  arrear  shall  be  entitled  to  enjoy  any  of  his  privileges  while  such 
subscription  remains  unpaid.  Any  Member  or  Associate  who  is  more 
than  three  months  in  arrear,  and  who  fails  to  pay  after  two  applica 
tions  in  writing,  shall  be  liable  to  be  struck  off  the  list. 

7. — If  any  Member  or  Associate  desire  to  resign,  he  shall  give 
written  notice  thereof  to  the  Secretary.  He  shall,  however,  be  liable 
for  all  subscriptions  which  shall  then  remain  unpaid. 

Honorary  Members  and  Honorary  Associates. 
8. — The  Council  may  invite  any  person  who 

(i)  is  either  distinguished  for  knowledge  or  experience  in  Psychical 
Research  or  otherwise  eminent,  to  become  an  Honorary 
Member  of  the  Society  ;  or  any  person  who 

(ii)  has  rendered  services  to  the  Society, 

to  become  an  Honorary  Associate,  such  person  to  be  eligible 
for  re-election  annually. 

Honorary  Members  and  Associates  shall  have  the  privileges  without 
the  obligations  attaching  to  Associates. 

Corresponding  Members. 

9. — The  Council  shall  have  power  to  elect  as  Corresponding 
Members,  who  shall  be  on  the  same  footing  as  Honorary  Members, 
persons  able  and  willing  to  forward  the  objects  of  the  Society.  They 
shall  be  eligible  for  re-election  annually. 

General  Meetings. 

10. — ^The  Anniversary  or  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Members 
of  the  Society  shall  be  held  in  the  month  of  January,  on  a  day  to  be 
fixed  by  the  Council,  and  of  which  not  less  than  tweiitY-orL<a  dsc^^'  t^^j^XKr^ 
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shall  be  given.  The  business  of  such  Anniversary  Meeting  shall  be  to 
receive  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Council,  and  Statement  of  Assets  and 
Liabilities,  to  elect  New  Members  of  Council,  and  to  discuss  questions 
on  the  Rules  and  management.  A  Member  shall  not  moot  any  question 
on  the  Rules  or  management  of  the  Society  unless  he  shall  have  given 
at  least  fourteen  days'  notice  thereof  to  the  Secretary,  but  amendments 
to  any  motion  may  be  brought  forward  without  notice,  provided  they 
relate  to  the  same  subject.  The  Secretary  shall  give  seven  days'  notice 
to  every  Member  of  all  questions  of  which  such  notice  shall  have  been 
given  to  him. 

11. — Special  General  Meetings  of  the  Members  of  the  Society  may 
be  convened  by  the  Council,  or  by  the  President,  or  by  the  Secretary  on 
the  requisition  of  ten  Members,  and  notice  of  such  Meetings,  stating  the 
objects,  shall  be  given  at  least  ten  days  previously,  and  no  other 
business  shall  be  entered  upon  at  such  Meetings  than  that  stated  in  the 
notice. 

12. — All  General  Meetings  of  the  Members  of  the  Society  shall  bo 
convened  by  circular  to  the  Members. 

Proceedings  in  General  Meeting. 

13. — The  quorum  necessary  to  constitute  a  General  Meeting  shall 
be  ten. 

14. — The  President  of  the  Society  shall  preside  ex-officio  ;  in  his 
absence  any  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  who  may  at  the  same  time  be  a 
Member  of  the  Society  ;  or  should  no  such  Vice-President  be  present, 
a  Member  of  Council.  In  their  absence  the  Meeting  shall  nominate 
its  Chairman. 

15. — If  within  one  hour  from  the  time  appointed  for  the  Meeting  a 
quorum  is  not  present  the  Meeting  shall  stand  adjourned  for  one  week. 
At  the  adjourned  Meeting  the  number  present  for  the  time  being  shall 
constitute  the  legal  numljer. 

16. — All  questions  shall,  at  a  General  Meeting,  be  determined  by  a 

majority  of  the  Members  present,  except  in  the  election  of  Members  of 

Council  at  the  Annual  General  Meeting,   for  which  election    voting 

)apers  shall  be  accepted.    TVi^  ^V^\T>KkSctL%k«ll  Kave  a  second  or  casting 

ote  at  all  General  "Meetviv^  oi  V>ftft^Q^\^V3. 
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Election  and  Business  of  Council. 

17. — The  Council  shall  consist  of  eighteen  members,  elected 
annually  at  a  General  Meeting,  and  of  other  members  co-opted  from 
time  to  time  by  the  Council,  provided  that  the  whole  number  shall  not 
exceed  twenty-four.  The  names  of  persons  for  the  first  time  proposed 
to  be  co-opted  on  the  Council  shall  be  brought  forward  at  one  Meeting 
of  the  Council,  and  shall  be  sent  round  to  all  members  of  Council 
previous  to  its  next  Meeting,  when  the  voting  shall  be  by  ballot,  and  a 
unanimous  vote  of  those  present  shall  be  requisite  to  carry  the  election. 
The  members  co-opted  from  time  to  time  by  the  Council  shall  cease  to 
hold  office  at  the  Annual  Meeting  at  which  new  members  are  elected, 
but  may  be  co-opted  afresh  at  the  First  Meeting  of  the  Council  after 
such  Annual  Meeting. 

18. — Of  the  eighteen  elected  Members  of  the  Council  of  the  Society 
so  appointed,  six  or  whatever  number  may  be  required  to  reduce  the 
number  of  elected  Members  to  twelve  shall  go  out  of  office  at  the  time 
appointed  for  election  of  Council  in  the  year  1883  ;  one  other  third,  at 
the  time  appointed  for  such  election  in  the  year  1884,  and  the  remainder 
at  the  time  appointed  for  such  election  in  the  year  1885,  and  the 
vacancies  so  made  shall  be  filled  by  fresh  elections.  All  Members  of 
Council  from  time  to  time  elected  at  the  annual  elections  shall  go  out 
of  office  at  the  time  appointed  for  the  annual  election  in  the  third 
following  year.  The  Secretary  shall  every  year,  at  least  twenty-one 
days  before  the  ensuing  Annual  General  Meeting,  send  to  all  the  Members 
of  the  Society  a  list  of  the  retiring  Members  of  Council,  and  a  statement 
whether  all,  and  if  not,  which  of  them  are  candidates  for  re-election.  In 
all  cases  the  retiring  Members  shall  be  deemed  as  remaining  in  office 
until  they  shall  have  been  re-elected  or  their  successors  appointed. 

19. — Any  Member  or  Associate  of  the  Society  who  shall  have  paid  up 
ail  subscriptions  due  from  him,  including  that  for  the  current  year,  or  any 
Vice-President,  Honorary  Member,  or  Honorary  Associate  of  the  Society, 
shall  be  eligible  for  election,  or  re-election,  as  a  Member  of  Council, 
provided  he  shall  have  been  nominated  in  writing  by  a  Member  of  the 
Society,  duly  qualified,  and  such  nomination  shall  have  been  forwarded 
to  the  Secretary  fourteen  days  before  the  time  of  holding  the  Annual 
General  Meeting.  A  list  of  the  persons  so  nominated  shall  be  forwarded 
to  all  the  Members  of  the  Society,  at  least  t^n  d».^%  -^Twot  \»  ^^ 
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meeting.  In  case  more  persons,  duly  qualified,  shall  be  nominated  for 
election  at  any  Annual  General  Meeting  than  are  required  to  fill  up  the 
vacant  places  of  those  retiring  by  rotation,  then  such  persons  shall  be 
preferred  and  declared  elected  as  shall  obtain  the  highest  number  of 

votes. 

20. — If  the  number  of  nominations  for  election  to  the  Council 
exceed  the  number  of  vacancies,  voting  papers  shall  be  sent  round  to  all 
Members  of  the  Society,  at  least  ten  days  prior  to  the  Annual  Greueral 
Meeting.  These  papers  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Society  before  the  commencement  of  the  Meeting.  They  shall  be  duly 
signed  by  the  Member  voting,  and  be  enclosed  in  envelopes  securely 
fastened  and  marked  on  the  outside  '*  voting  paper,''  and  enclosed  in  a 
letter  sent  to  the  Secretary  and  signed  by  the  Member  voting,  and  they 
shall  not  be  opened  till  so  directed  by  the  Chairman  at  the  Meeting. 

21. — The  Council  shall  at  tlieir  first  Meeting  after  every  Annual 
General  Meeting,  elect  a  President  as  provided  for  in  Rule  3.  At  the 
same  Meeting  they  shall  also  elect  a  Treasurer  and  Auditor,  and  such 
other  officers  as  they  may  deem  expedient,  who  shall  retire  from  office 
annually,  at  the  same  time  and  under  the  same  conditions  as  provided 
for  in  the  case  of  the  President  by  Rule  3.  They  shall  from  time  to  time 
elect  Vice-Presidents,  Members  of  the  Society,  and  Honorary  Memljers, 
as  provided  for  by  Rules  3,  5,  and  8.  They  shall  have  power  to  appoint  a 
salaried  Secretary,  and  such  other  paid  officers,  assistants,  and  servants 
as  they  may  deem  necessary,  and  to  determine  their  duties.  All  the 
appointments  made  by  the  Council,  the  Council  may  at  their  pleasure 
revoke. 

22. — The  Council  shall  elect  persons  duly  qualified  to  fill  up  any 
vacancies  which  may,  from  time  to  time,  ocoor  in  their  own  body  ;  and 
any  such  persons  so  elected  shall  go  out  of  office  at  the  time  when  the 
term  of  office  of  the  persons  in  whose  places  they  were  respectively  ap- 
pointed would  have  expired. 

23. — The  Council  shall  meet  monthly,  unless  otherwise  determined. 
An  attendance  book  shall  be  kept,  and  signed  by  each  Member  of  the 
Council  at  the  time  of  entering  the  Council-room.  In  all  Meetings  of 
the  Council  four  shall  be  a  quorum  ;  all  questions  shall  be  decided  by 
*ote,  and  a  decision  of  the  majority  shall,  except  where  otherwise 
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provided  by  these  Rules,  be  the  decision  of  the  Meeting ;  the  Chairman 
to  have,  in  addition  to  his  own,  a  casting  vote.  The  Chair  shall  be 
occupied  by  the  President ;  or  in  his  absence  by  a  Vice-President  who 
is  a  subscribing  Member  of  the  Society,  or  should  no  such  Vice-President 
be  present,  by  a  Member  of  Council  chosen  by  the  Meeting. 

24. — The  Council  shall  have  power  to  appoint  for  special  purposes 
Committees  composed  of  Members  of  the  Society  or  other  suitable 
persons.  Every  Committee  appointed  by  the  Council  shall  report  its 
proceedings  to  the  Council  through  the  Chairman  or  Secretary  of  such 
Committee,  one  of  whom  must  be  a  Member  of  Council,  and  no  report 
shall  be  published  without  the  sanction  of  the  Council. 

25. — The  Council  shall  have  power,  by  a  majority  of  three-fourths 
of  the  Members  present,  in  a  Special  Meeting  of  their  own  body  duly 
convened  for  the  purpose,  and  of  which,  and  of  the  objects  thereof,  not 
less  than  seven  days'  notice  sliall  have  been  given  to  each  Member  of 
the  Council,  to  add  to,  suspend,  or  alter  any  of  the  rules,  regulations, 
and  bye-laws  of  the  Society  ;  such  alteration  to  be  in  force  only  until 
the  next  ensuing  Anniversary  Meeting,  unless  it  l>e  then  confirmed 
by  the  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  Members  of  the  Society  there 
present. 

26. — The  Council  shall  have  power  to  employ  the  funds  of  the 
Society,  including  any  funds  obtained  by  donation,  bequest,  or 
otherwise,  in  any  manner  consistent  with  the  objects  thereof,  and  they 
may  invest  any  surplus  funds  in  such  securities  and  in  such  manner 
as  they  may  deem  proper  ;  and  they  may  sell,  employ,  or  re-invest  the 
said  funds. 

27. — The  Council  may  establish  Branches,  and  Local  or  Provincial 
Societies,  in  any  part  of  Great  Biitain  or  elsewhere,  under  such  regula- 
tions, and  subject  to  such  limitations  as  they  may  deem  fit. 

28. — The  Council  shall  have  power  from  time  to  time  to  co-operate 
with,  or  accept  the  alliance  of,  other  Societies,  having  similar  objects  in 
view. 

Auditors. 

29. — There  shall  be  two  Auditors — one  chosen  by  the  Members 
of  the  Society,  and  one  chosen  by  the  Members  of  the  Council.  These 
shall  audit  the  accounts  of  the  Society,  and  report  thereon  to  the 
Council.     The  auditors  shall  be  empqwered  to  examine  into  the  |^r- 
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ticulars  of  all  expenditure  of  the  funds  of  the  Society,  where  they 
shall  see  occasion;  and  may  report  their  opinion  upon  the  whole  or 
any  part  of  it,  whether  it  has  been  expended  in  accordance  with  the 
constitution  of  the   Society. 

Finance. 

30. — The  Council  shall  cause  true  accounts  to  be  kept  of  all  sums  of 
money  received  and  paid,  and  shall  submit  the  accounts  of  the  Society, 
with  a  statement  of  the  assets  and  liabilities,  to  the  Annual  General 
Meeting. 

Property  and  Funds. 

31. — Every  paper  accepted  by  the  Society  for  reading  or  publication 
shall  become  the  absolute  property  of  the  Society,  unless  the  author's 
rights  be  specially  reserved. 

32. — The  property  of  the  Society  shall  be  invested  in  Trustees 
chosen  by  the  Council.  The  Trustees  sliall  l>e  eligible  to  any  other 
office  in  the  Society. 

Notices. 

33. — The  posting  of  a  notice  to  the  registered  address  of  a  Member 
or  Associate  shall  be  doomed  service  of  a  notice.  ^Members  or 
Associates  residing  abroad  shall  name  a  place  of  address  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  In  default  of  such  address,  the  posting  of  a  notice  in  a 
conspicuous  place  at  the  Offices  of  the  Society  shall  be  deemed  to  Ik;  a 
notice. 

34. — A  notice  forwarded  by  post  to  the  Secretary  of  a  Branch  or 
Allied  Society  shall  be  deemed  a  notice  to  the  Members  of  the  Society 
of  which  he  is  Secretary. 

Interpretation  of  Rules. 

35. — In  the  Interpretation  of  these  Rules  words  importing  the 
singular  number  only,  include  the  plural,  and  woitls  importing  th« 
masculine  gender  only,  include  the  feminine. 
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